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Akt.  L — Catalogue  des  Tableaux  camposant  la  Galkrie  de  feu 
son  JEminefice  k  CardiTuxl  Fesch.  Par  George,  Commis- 
saire-expert  du  Musee  Royal  du  Louvre.  Premiere  Partie ;  pre- 
miere et  seconde  vente;  h  Rome,  1843,  1844. 

Fatal  as  her  gift  of  beauty  has  been  to  Italy,  it  has  brought  her 
many  compensating  benefits.  Her  bright  slaes,  her  balmy  cli- 
mate, her  luxuriant  vegetation,  her  fair  cities,  her  gorgeous  tem- 
ples; her  ruins  ennobled  by  glorious  memories,  ana  entwined  in 
the  ^oeful  garlands  of  prodigal  nature;  her  statues  and  her 
paintings,  the  proud  creations  of  man's  genius  and  imagination; — 
these  have,  alas!  too  often  attracted  and  enriched  tne  spoiler. 
But  have  they  not  also  cheered  her  sons,  even  in  the  saddest  hours 
of  their  sufferings?  Did  they  not  preserve  to  her,  through  the 
long  ni^ht  of  the  dark  ages,  those  dormant  sparks  which,  in  better 
times,  mffused  the  light  of  civilisation  over  Europe?  Have  they 
not  imparted  to  her  children  that  susceptibility  of  refined  taste, 
that  perception  of  the  beautiful,  which  assuredly,  in  a  land  teem- 
ing with  beauty,  afford  unfailing  solace?  These  features  in  the 
national  character  of  Italy  cannot  fail  to  strike  all  observers,  for 
they  prevail  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  though  variously 
developed.  The  hierarchy  of  Rome,  the  merchant  princes  of 
Venice,  the  successive  tyrants  of  the  minor  communities,  built  for 
themselves  palaces,  and  called  in  the  best  sculptors  and  painters 
to  adorn  them.  The  craftsmen  associated  themselves  to  erect 
churches  and  found  chapels,  which  they  made  shrines  of  art  as 
well  as  of  piety.  The  peasantry  adopted  costumes,  whose  rich 
hues  and  happy  combinations  are  still  favourite  ornaments  for 
a  fashionable  masque.  Even  among  the  humblest  classes,  the 
same  turn  for  the  picturesque  is  involuntarily  manifested.  Ob- 
serve the  tattered  lazzarone  asleep  in  the  vestibule  of  a  Neapolitan 
church,  the  fishermen  of  Baja  stretched  on  that  secluded  beach, 
the  shepherd  of  the  Campagna  gazing  over  the  desolate  plain; 
their  ragged  vestments,  their  rough  sheep-skins  assume  au 
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originality  of  character,  their  attitudes  manifest  a  pictorial  effect^ 
which  the  insmred  artist  is  glad  to  copy,  hopeless  of  improving 
upon  them.  We  have  seldom  eniojed  a  greater  treat  than  in 
looking  over  some  studies  of  the  late  Baron  Camuccini,  the  first 
Boman  painter  of  our  age.  They  consisted  of  groups  slightly 
shaded  m  water-colours,  designed  with  a  purity  ana  accuracy 
worthy  of  the  cinqw-cenio,  Tnere  were  warriors  in  action^  cot- 
tage groups  in  repose,  inspired  Madonnas,  joyous  children,  smiling 
baoes — ^in  short,  every  variety  of  figure  composition,  conceived 
and  executed  with  ahnost  &ultle88  taste.  To  our  surprise  the 
baron  said  that  each  was  strictly  a  transcript  of  Italian  nature.  In 
his  walks^  he  had  the  habit  of  nastily  jottmg  down  every  striking 
attitude  or  picturesque  combination  that  met  his  eye,  and  eveiy 
evening  he  embodied  these  fugitive  ideas,  accommodating  them 
to  any  subject  or  character  they  might  appear  to  suit.  Alas ! 
that  he  had  not  drawn  more  largely  upon  these  materials  in 
composing  his  historical  works  I 

If  Italy  be  the  mother  of  arts,  the  Italians  are  their  children. 
In  England,  conversation  is  monopolised  by  politics  and  the  wea- 
ther; m  France  it  is  sustained  by  the  theatres;  in  Italy  it  is  of 
the  fine  arts.  Hire  an  apartment  in  Rome,  and  hang  your  walls 
with  pictures,  few  of  your  English  visiters  will  ever  be  conscnous  of 
their  existence;  but  the  people  employed  to  arrange  or  jiack  them, 
your  servants,  the  tradesmen  who  chance  to  enter,  will  ever  be 
ready  with  an  observation  dictated  by  the  interest  they  feel  in 
your  tastes,  and  by  an  intelligence,  misdirected  it  may  be,  but, 
at  least,  awakened.  Whilst  residing  among  a  people  who  thus 
inhale  taste  as  with  their  native  air,  and  surrounded  by  monu- 
ments of  genius,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imbibe  a  sympathy  with 
such  feelings.  From  admiring  to  acquiring  is  an  easy  step,  but 
one  which  should  be  taken  with  discretion.  Those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  dearly  for  their  experience  may  yield  to  a  momentary 
impulse  of  fancy,  and  purcnase  pieces  which  they  will  soon  part 
with  at  any  sacrifice.  But  others  with  greater  prudence,  or  smaller 
means,  will  form,  and  to  a  certain  pomt  cultivate,  their  taste  eio 
they  begin  to  gratify  it.  Even  persons  who,  in  England,  had 
some  pretensions  to  connoisseurship  will  do  well  to  obs^iye  the 
like  caution,  for  in  Italy  their  ears  will  be  confounded  by  new 
names  and  schools  previously  unheard  of,  in  connexion  with 
works  of  high  merit  and  unquestionable  attractions. 

Why  in  tnis  age  of  hand-books  have  we  none  for  the  business 
of  picture-dealing?  Its  mysteries,  if  unequal  to  tiiose  of  Paris  in 
vanety  or  thrilling  emotion,  might  well  fill  a  volume  with  curious 
and  instructive  gossip.  For  such  a  compilation  an  opportunity 
has  recentiy  occurred,  which  will,  perhaps,  never  recur,  but  which. 
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we  fear^  no  pen  was  at  hand  to  seize.  A  caxdiaal  piinoe  of  B(»ne^ 
unde  of  an  emperor  and  of  four  kmgs,  devoted  the  latter  half  of 
a  very  long  life  to  the  nurchase  of  pictores,  as  the  grand  object  of 
existence,  and  left  behind  hita  the  most  numerous  and  Taluabia 
collection  on  record  as  accumulated  by  one  individual  Had  his 
eminence  noted  the  dbrcomstances  under  which  most  of  his  acquis 
ations  were  obtained^  little  more  would  have  been  wanted  to  illus- 
trate the  ways  of  picture-getting.  Were  the  means  adopting,  or 
yet  to  be  adopted,  for  dispersing  what  he  so  inde&tagably  amassed, 
to  be  displayed  to  the  world,  the  mysteries  of  picture-dealing 
would  be  laid  bare. 

Of  the  Fesch  pictures  a  comparatively  small  portion  formed  the 
cardinal's  show  gallery,  the  fame  of  which  depended  chiefly  upon 
those  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  Specimens  in  that  style, 
of  at  least  equal  beauty,  may  be  found  in  England,  France,  and 
the  Netherlimds,  but  no  similar  collection  ever  appeared  south  of 
the  Alps.  The  Italian  rooms,  on  the  other  hand,  though  includ- 
ing many  chefs-d^iBuvre^  could  not  stand  the  comparison  so  readily 
drawn  between  theb  treasures  and  those  of  other  neighbouring 
palaces.  Tbe  cardinal  began  to  form  his  museum  in  France, 
when  the  property  cast  loose  by  the  Revolution,  and  the  spoils  of 
half  Europe,  were  to  be  gathered  with  little  trouble,  and  at  mode- 
rate cost.  Having  afterwards,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  hia 
&mily,  found  that  country  no  longer  a  Kcensed  residence,  he 
natunJly  sought  a  home  in  the  metropolis  of  his  church,  and  on 
transporting  his  pictures  to  Rome,  he  stipulated  for  their  removalt 
at  pleasure,  from  the  p^^psd  states,  exempt  from  the  usual  restric- 
tions or  export  duties.  To  the  choice  productions  of  the  ultra- 
montane scnools  which  the  collection  already  possessed,  the  con- 
stant augmentations  which  it  subsequently  received  added  but  few 
gems,  and  these  from  Italian  pencils.  The  cardinal  had  little 
more  to  wish  for,  eminent  rank  and  ample  wealth  were  his,  and 
the  picture-gallery  he  was  intent  on  forming  had  attained  a 
European  reputation.  But  the  desire  of  acquisition  had  become 
a  chronic  disease,  ever  gaining  force  in  its  inroads  upon  his  means. 
Not  long  before  he  died  he  negotiated  with  one  Koman  picture- 
dealer  to  pay  for  some  indifferent  pictures  with  his  service  of 
S&v^res  china,  representmg  the  battles  of  Napoleon,  sets  of  which 
were  made  only  for  the  emperor's  nearest  relations.  To  another 
he  gave  a  set  of  silver  plate  W  a  similar  transaction,  and  at  length 
death  itself  snatched  away  the  octogenarian  from  some  uncom- 
pleted bargains.  But  his  cmving  for  canvass  was  not  to  be 
satiated  even  by  wholesale  dealings,  which  at  once  added  hundreda 
to  his  pictorial  investments.  There  was  an  understanding  in  hia 
household,  that  for  every  picture  ofiered  at  his  palace,  however 
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exeezaUe  in  merit  or  condition,  four  pauls  (about  twenty-one 
penoe)  were  to  be  at  once  given.  To  clean  and  patck  up  these, 
ne  gave  permanent  employment  to  several  young  restorers,  and 
Biany  were  the  guesses  as  to  what  became  of  the  bar^Eons,  after 
emerging  &om  their  hands.  During  the  residence  of  his  nephew* 
Joee^  Sonaparte,  in  America,  it  was  a  common  belief  that  they 
were  shippea  to  the  new  world,  and  there  converted  into  cash. 
When,  on  the  cardinal's  death,  the  mvstery  was  revealed,  endless 
repositories  of  pictures  were  discoverea,  the  exact  number  of  which 
has  not  been,  and  perhaps  could  not  be,  ascertained,  but  it  is 
estimated  at  16,000  or  18,000. 

The  inconvenience  of  such  an  inheritance  was  much  felt  by 
those  intrusted  with  the  payment  of  his  eminence's  testamentary 
bequests.  His  capital  was  not  only  unproductive,  but  it  was  sunk 
in  a  commodity  costly  to  keep  in  order,  of  most  fluctuating  or 
even  fanciful  value,  and  liable  to  great  depreciation  if  hastily 
realised.  A  portion,  said  to  amount  to  above  3000,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  copieSt  was  left  to  a  college  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica; 
the  remainder  was  to  be  sold.  The  executors  very  wisely  resolved, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  attempt  disposing  of  them  in  the  mass^ 
demanding  for  the  whole  above  200,000/.  After  some  time  an  ofier 
was  made  approaching  to  half  that  sum,  and  another  overture  was 
received,  of  about  45,000  guineas  for  500  pictures,  to  be  selected 
by  the  purchasers  from  the  collection,  but  excluding  the  Dutch, 
flemish,  and  French  schools.  The  parties  to  these  oflers  were 
French  dealers,  and  both  were  declined.  Two  years  having  been 
thus  losty  it  was  resolved  to  dispense  the  whole  by  auction,  and 
M.  Geozge,  of  Paris,  who  was  called  in  to  arrange  it,  undertook 
to  finish  a  complete  descriptive  catalo^e  within  a  stated  time^ 
under  a  heavy  penalty.  ]3ut  whilst  his  herculean  task  was  in 
progress,  two  public  sales  went  on  of  above  1000  pictures,  the 
nsts  of  which  are  prefixed  to  this  article.  The  newspapers  of 
Europe  were  employed  to  pufi*  and  advertise  the  auctions,  in 
terms  which  inferred,  that  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  gems  of  the 
collection,  were  on  each  occasion  to  be  brought  forward,  and  in 
this  belief  amateurs  and  agents  flocked  to  Rome.  But  on  both 
occasions  the  works  produced  were  only  an  average  of  the  mass» 
set  off  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  good  pictures.  The  sales,  ac- 
cordingly, ^ve  little  satisfaction^  no  order  being  observed  in  the 
exposure  of  the  articles,  and  the  bidding-u^  system  being  largely 
resorted  to.  Notwithstanding  much  d^tisfaction  about  7000/. 
were  realised,  and  the  prices,  especially  on  the  former  occasion, 
wi^ie  su6h  88  only  the  cardinal's  name  could  account  for.  But 
should  these  tactics  be  continued,  during  the  years  which  must 
elapse  ere  the  remainiog  11,000  or  12^000  pictuies  can  be  disposed 
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of  by  partial  sales,  the  curiosity  and  patience  of  the  public  muBt 
fell,  and  the  auction  rooms  ber  deserted :  indeed,  persons  experienced 
in  such  matters  ahready  estimate  the  probable  produce  of  the^hole 
collection  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  what  has  been  refused  for  600 
of  its  principal  works. 

The  sale  of  the  Fesch  gallery  now  in  progress  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  very  frequent  remark  of  picture-dealers  north  of  the 
Alps,  that  there  are  no  longer  works  of  merit  to  be  purchased  in 
Italy,  although  their  assertion  has  a  certain  plausibility,  if  the 
actual  state  of  the  market  there  be  compared  with  the  immense 
supplies  it  has  sent  forth  within  the  last  forty-five  years.   Since  the 
revival  of  art,  that  country  has  been  the  great  cradle  or  school  of 
painters  for  Europe,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  pictures  required 
lor  religious  or  ornamental  decoration,  has  emanated  from  her 
studios,  galleries,  or  churches.    From  thence  came  the  gems  which 
Charles  I.  contrived  to  accumulate,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  an  empty  treasury,  and  a  troubled  reign.    There  did  the  stately 
Arundel,   the   earnest  English   virtuoso,  resort.      France  and 
Spain,  for  three  hundred  years;  England,  Germany,  and  South 
Amenc&y  during  the  last  century,  have  been  workmg  the  same 
mine.     After  the  disastrous  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  French,  in 
1798,  and  the  subsequent  convulsions  of  that  ill-fated  land,  the 
sword  of  France  and  the  gold  of  England,  combined  to  cull  from 
her  temples  and  palaces  allthat  was  most  choice  in  this  branch  of 
art     Since  the  peace  the  drain  has  been  continued,  and  though 
fewer  pieces  are  now  sent  out  for  devotional  uses,  a  new  demand 
of  amateurship  has  arisen  from  Russia  and  the  United  States ;  na- 
tions till  then  unknown  in  the  market,  while  England  is  annually 
glutted  by  traffickers  in  old  canvass  and  cracked  panels.    Yet  the 
competition  of  these  rival  purchasers  may,  with  a  little  dexterity, 
be  accommodated,  as  their  principles  of  choice  do  not  by  any  means 
clash.    The  Russian  taste  in  pictures,  as  in  equipages  and  jewelleiy, 
is  regulated  rather  by  a  semibarbarous  magnincence,  tlian  by  re- 
finement, and  their  expenditure  is  in  proportion  to  their  colossal 
fortunes.     Provided  a  picture  have  the  name  of  a  great  master,  and 
a  corresponding  price,  the  wily  Italian  owner  may  almost  calculate 
upon  transferring  it  in  the  course  of  the  season  to  some  Russian 
prince,  although  the  subject  be  forbidding,  the  treatment  mean, 
the  restorations  ill-disguised,  or  even  the  authenticity  question- 
able.    As  to  our  countrymen,  few  having  sufficient  reliance  an. 
their  own  iudgment  to  deal  with  foreign  vendors,  whom  they  in 
general  look  upon  as  limbs  of  Satan;  they  usually  prefer  making 
their  purchases  from  their  own  countrymen,   content  to  pre- 
sume them  the  honester  of  the  two.    Nowhere  can  an  undisputed 
and  uninjured  chef^oeuore  of  a  ffreat  name  command  the  same 
ransom   as  in  England:   but   whenever  it   is   a   question    of 
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echool-copies  of  sudi,  however  fine,  or  of  second  or  lower  claas 
Italian  productions,  or  names  less  trite  in  the  limited  abeeedariOf 
with  which  most  English  amateurs  are  conversant,  these  gentlemen 
button  up  their  pockets  or  higgle  at  a  sum  which  a  Russian  would 
readily  quadruple.  Of  the  class  of  pictures  now  largely  exported 
to  the  United  States,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  a  com- 
mercial traveller  in  that  line,  who  came  to  Rome  in  1837,  had  a 
commission  to  buy  up  any  painting  of  whatever  subject,  or  what- 
ever substance,  and  in  whatever  state,  not  exceeding  the  price  of 
sixteen  penoe !    Akin  to  this  is  a  variety  of  British  Colomal  emi- 

E^tion,  which  may  be  new  to  our  readers.  Chancing  to  visit 
tely  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  warerooms  of  an  obscure 
LonSlon  picture-dealer,  we  found  them  incumbered  with  the 
refuse  of  various  auction  rooms,  which  had  evidently  been  bought 
up  on  this  Yankee  principle.  Whilst  gazing  in  astonishment  at  the 
rare  conglomerate,  we  were  informed  that  they  were  a  speculation 
for  Botany  Bay  I 

There  is  a  consideration  suggested  by  the  incredible  number  of 
paintings  produced  in  Italy  during  the  last  five  centuries,  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  our  money-getting  generation.  The 
sums  which  during  that  long  period  have  been  and  still  are  sent 
there,  in  payment  of  exportea  pictures,  have  afforded  incalculable 
national  wealth.  Let  not  this  be  forgotten  by  penny-wise  Legis- 
latures, who  would  measure  the  beautifiil  by  the  scale  of  utihty, 
and  estimate  genius  and  its  his^hest  productions  by  the  returns  of 
the  outlay  on  weir  raw  material.  Let  them  remember  that  trifling 
sums  now  doled  out  for  the  improvement  of  public  taste,  and  the 
encouragement  of  art,  are  surer^  and  profitably  invested;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  inadequacy  of  their  amount,  can  prevent  them 
rapidly  yielding  an  almost  usurious  interest  Could  our  own  school 
ot  painting  be  raised  to  the  perfection  attained  by  those  of  Italy  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  Flanders  in  the  seventeenth  centuries,  what 
need  were  there  to  send  abroad  our  annual  thousands  for  the  pur- 
chase of  thdr  works?  Or,  were  our  designs  as  tasteful  as  the 
French,  why  should  our  neighbours  export  their  fiishions  and 
fancy  goods,  to  eclipse  ours  wherever  civiGsation  has  penetrated? 
These  matters  are  now  beginning  to  be  understood  among  us; 
much  still  remains  to  be  known,  and  far  more  to  be  done;  but  it 
is  well  to  have  at  length  entered  upon  the  right  path: — sero^  let  it 
be  serio. 

Another  inference  from  the  superabundance  of  old  pictures  in 
Italy  is,  that  amongst  so  many,  much  that  is  good  may  still  be 
gleaned.  From  Bdogna  alone,  thousands  have  annually  been 
exported,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  yet  the  town  seems  full  of 
them.  After  spending  three  days  among  the  sale  gaUeries  iheiie 
a  few  years  ago,  unless  the  number  was  g^ooalj  exaggerated,  we 
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must  have  had  nearly  10,000  pieces  in  our  offer.  Indeed 
one  man  estimated  his  stock  at  halfthat  number !  Add  the  quan- 
tity  scattered  among  private  houses  in  town  and  country,  where 
every  artisan  and  tradesman  have  their  auadretti  di  cUvozwnej  as 
with  us  they  have  their  Bible  and  pmyer^oook;  recollect  that  there 
ziearly  every  thing  may  be  bought;  and  judge  whether  there  is  not 
atiU  plenty  to  be  had  beyond  the  Alps.  The  acquisition  of  really 
exG^ent  pictares  there  is,  however,  a  matter  of  increasing  difficulty. 
Most  of  tne  few  rich  galleries  that  remain  intact  are  secured  by  en- 
tail, or  by  the  wealth  and  pride  of  their  owners.  From  time  to  time, 
indeed,  such  barriers  give  way,  and  some  fine  collection  is  dispersed, 
yielding  prices  not  to  be  obtained  in  other  coimtrics.  Now  and 
then,  too,  the  death  or  exigencies  of  a  collector,  who  knew  how  to 
profit  by  the  chances  of  revolutionary  times,  sets  firee  a  few  bril- 
Cant  bits.  These  opportunities  are,  however,  insufficient  to  account 
£>r  the  number  of  good  works  in  the  trade,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  conclusive  testimonies  to  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  talent 
displayed  by  the  old  masters. 

Pine  0I4  pictures  are  even  now  ever  turning  up,  and  it  "would 
be  endless  to  cive  instances.  One,  however,  of  the  details  whereof 
we  happen  to  oe  cognisant,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  Marsup- 
pini,  secretary  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  who,  by  a  combination 
of  talent,  frequent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  rare  in  our  degenerate 
days,  was  at  once  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  politician,  testified 
liis  devotion  by  founding  a  chapel  in  his  native  Arezzo,  and 
commissioned  for  it  an  altar-piece  from  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  This 
picture,  stolen  during  the  French  occupation,  came  by  mneritance 
to  an  ignorant  woman,  of  whom  one  ILgo  Baldi,  a  dealer  firom 
Florence,  bought  it  some  two  years  since  for  seventy  crowns.  He 
«oon  after  handed  over  his  bargain  to  Baldeschi,  a  Roman  dealer, 
for  80/. ;  and  fi:om  him  it  was  U>ught  for  the  gallery  now  forming 
in  the  Lateran  palace,  nearly  3002.  being  paid  by  the  papal  govern- 
ment; a  handsome  profit,  but  a  moderate  price,  for  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  the  historical  interest  of  the 
donor's  and  his  brother's  portraits,  introduced  as  subordinate  figures. 
A  very  difierent  fate  nas  befallen  a  contemporary  production, 
painted  by  Sandro  Boticelli,  at  the  dictation  otMatteo  jPalmieri  of 
Florence,  and  included  in  the  denimciation  of  heresy  against  the 
latter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  of  the  age. 
Having  been  seized  by  the  French,  it  was  deposited  in  the  gallery  of 
the  B^e  Arti  in  that  capital ;  but  was  eventually  reclaimed  as  family 
property.  A  few  hundred  dollars  wouldatthat  time  have  secured 
Its  remaining  there;  but  this  the  Tuscan  government  foolishly 
grudged,  and  the  picture  having  been  clean^  and  talked  of,  has 
now  giadnally  attained  the  price  of  about  1000/. 

Y^y,  if  there  be  tricks  m  all  trades,  that  of  picture-dealing  is 
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not  the  purest:  yet  great  allowances  must  be  made  ere  we  bring 
sweeping  accusations.  No  other  commodity  is  equally  liable  to 
the  fluctuations  of  whim  and  caprice.  Its  genuineness,  whea 
doubted,  becomes  matter  of  conflicting  evidence,  without  die  pos- 
sibility of  satisfactory  demonstration:  its  intrinsic  value  is  just 
what  it  will  fetch  in  the  market.  It  is  a  speculation  in  which 
there  is  nothing  positive  but  realised  profit,  and  the  best  know* 
ledge  is  that  of  selling  to  advantage.  Hence  the  prevailing  igno« 
lance  of  art,  in  an  extended  sense,  among  most  of  the  tribe  who 
trade  in  it,  and  whose  gross  blunders  are  frequently  ascribed  to 
knavery.  Even  those  of  them  who  have  an  educated  eye,  seldom 
aim  at  any  thing  higher  than  the  experience  of  what  is  vendiUe. 
It  has  often  been  contested,  whether  most  reliance  should  be  placed 
upon  the  judgment  in  pictures  of  a  painter  or  a  connoisseur;  the 
former,  although  more  famiUar  witn  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
subject,  being  thought  liable  to  be  warped  by  narrow  views  of  art 
So  fiu:  as  our  own  observation  goes,  we  should  award  a  preference 
to  those  painters  who  have  taken  to  deaUng  extensively  m  the  old 
masters^  and  to  restorers  who  have  passed  a  great  variety  of  supe- 
rior works  through  their  hands,  such  persons  on  the  Continent 
having  a  more  extended  experience  than  with  us. 

It  IS  not  our  intention  to  supply  such  as  wish  to  invest  a  por- 
tion of  their  wealth  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  attractive  of 
ornamental  furniture,  with  a  defence  for  their  credulity  and  their 
pockets,  out  of  the  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  which  we 
have  chanced  to  form,  abroad  and  at  home,  with  those  whose  voca- 
tion it  is  to  administer  to  that  appetite.  A  few  hints  may  not, 
however,  be  out  of  place.  The  best  general  rule  for  a  ocdiector  to 
avoid  buying  experience  at  a  hi^h  rate  is,  of  course^  to  study 
the  most  important  schools  of  painting,  and  the  best  masters,  both 
through  books  and  their  most  aumentic  works,  and  also  to 
examme  and  *^  price"  many  pictures  ere  he  begin  to  buy,  either 
on  his  own  judgment  or  that  of  any  one  else.  To  those  who 
acquire  pictures  as  a  matter  of  fashion,  or  as  mere  omaraents, 
without  caring  much  for  their  price,  no  pJan  can  be  better  than 
that  of  commissioning  a  respectable  and  skilled  dealer  or  artist  to 
find  for  him  such  as  he  wishes.  But  this  is  necessarily  a  costly 
plan,  for  the  agent's  ten  per  cent,  on  hi»  outlay  cannot  quicken  bn 
zeal  to  buy  at  a  low  figure,  nor  will  many  true  amaleurs  transfer 
to  another,  what  is,  after  all,  the  chief  interest  and  ^tifioation  of 
their  pursuit,  the  pleasure  of  seeking  out  their  purtmases. 

Setting  aside  tne  moire  diffioult  qoesfeion  of  its  autheatknty, 
there  are  certain  faults  and  quahties  Irhich  otight  to  asoure  lihe 
v^ection  of  a  picture  by  amateun  of  tAste  and  feeliiig,  besidea  ihs 
merely  technioal  ones  of  bad  execution  and  defective  preservation^ 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  a  subject  in  itself  piiafiilt  or 
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treated  in  a  manner  revoltmg  or  mean;  a  picture  tmpleasing  in 
shape  or  effect,  in  whoae  ensemble  there  is  some  obvious  defect, 
auoh  as  the  shadows  darkened  by  time  acting  upon  a  bad  ground. 
Unfinished  pictures,  though  often  of  infinite  valu^  to  the  student, 
are  sddom  sati^ctoiy  additions  to  a  select  cabinet,  and  over- 
painted  ones  are  speculations  to  be  touched  with  caution.  On 
die  Continent,  fine  old  or  school  copies  of  chefr^'csuore  arc  much 
prized,  and  are  certainly  far  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
careless  originals  bearing  good  names:  in  England,  however,  the 
epithet  copy  is,  in  the  sbmg  of  ignorant  connoisseurship,  a  stain  con- 
founding all  degrees  of  merit,  and  which  no  intrinsic  excellence  can 
efibce.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  no  collection  can 
become  choice  without  occasional  weeding,  when  opportunities 
of  substituting  better  specimens  occur. 

Hiose  who  find  amusement  in  collecting  pictures,  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  the  price  demanded  has  usually  but  a  remote 
analogy  with  the  sum  that  would  be  gladly  accepted,  whether  by 
dealers  or  private  parties.  It  is  e^peciauy  so  in  Italy,  where 
almost  every  &mily  has  sometliing  of  art  which  they  are  anxious 
to  turn  into  cash,  and  where  a  class  of  small  agents  of  very  ques- 
tionable reputation,  are  always  ready  to  lead  a  stranger  through 
rooms  of  rubbish  dignified  with  the  title  of  galleries,  or  to  ex- 
hibit to  them,  under  a  doud  of  mystery,  a  pretended  Rafikelle. 
Punshasing  out  of  private  houses  is,  indeed,  seldom  pleasant. 
Apart  from  feelings  en  delicacy,  in  most  instances  misplaced,  one 
hfui  to  contend  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  seller  to  over- 
estimate a  perhaps  favourite  object,  which  is  usually  exaggerated 
by  his  thorough  ignorance  of  its  real  value.  No  doubt  that  from 
sach  people,  when  pressed  for  money,  a  prize  is  occasionally  ob- 
tatned  at  an  utterly  inadequate  price,  but  it  is  much  more  common 
to  find  in  their  bands  worthless  trash  treasured,  in  roguery  or 
ignoranoe,  as  ehefi^ioeuvre.  We  have  sometimes  amused  ourselves 
by  seleoting  the  very  worst  spedmen  from  such  a  lot,  to  ask 
^iiow  mndk?  when  at  once  some  hundred  crowns  would  be 
named,  for  what,  at  a  stall,  would  scarcely  bring  a  dollar.  The 
smile  wfaioh  it  was  impossible  to  repress,  would  be  answered  by 
*  Who  knows  but  it  may  be  worth  as  many  thousands?  My 
&lher  01106  sold^  for  five  crowns,  a  Madonna,  for  which  five  hun- 
dred have  been  refused  by  Uie  fortunate  purchaser.'  Many 
fkukr  anecdotes  might  bo  mentioned ;  one  may  suffice.  A  Scot- 
tish baronety  whose  purse  was  presumed  to  outweigh  his  oonnois- 
seonfaip,  ind  who  was  ocnsequoatly  beset  by  importunate  vendors, 
atkst  oondeseended  to  look  at  some  daub  brought  to  him  at 
Mika^  and  enmn  to  ask  the  prioe.  The  Italian's  eye  kindled 
wsdi^oyftd  aaticipaidan,  and  m  a  voice  trembling  with  ecstaoy  he 
gnrlaifiwidv  ^Oento  miUe  scttdil'-*^*^  hundred  ^ousand  crowns, 
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being  the  highest  amount  to  which  his  arithmetic  could  cany 
him.  To  ahnofit  equal  ignorance,  another  class  of  amateur  sellers 
add  an  immoderate  share  of  impudence  spiced  vrith  cunning.  Jf^ 
on  entering  a  house,  you  are  assailed  by^  multiplied  expodtions  of 
the  vast  advantage  of  buying  from  private  owners  {Signarij  of 
course),  with  frequent  protestations  that  your  present  company 
are  sudi,  and  no  dealers,  you  may  look  for  imposition  so  baie- 
&ced,  and  prices  so  preposterous,  as  to  defeat  the  object  in  viewi 
and  leave  your  purse  scatheless. 

Upon  ihe  whole  it  would  seem  that  one  can  buy  on  better 
terms  and  with  equal  safety  from  dealers,  though  in  such  affairs 
the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  would  be  far  from  superfluous.  The 
varieties  of  their  fraud,  from  the  random  assumption  of  a  great 
master's  name  to  the  elaborate  fabrication  of  a  fine  old  picture, 
were  an  endless  theme.  Many  tricks,  such  as  ascribing  the  work 
to  some  noted  gallery,  the  solemn  asseveration  that  no  one  else  has 
yet  been  permitted  to  see  the  treasure,  or  the  casual  hint  that 
Ix)rd  Some-one  has  come  down  with  a  handsome  offer  for  it,  have 
been  generally  discarded  as  too  transparent  for  our  sharp-witted 
veneration.  There  are,  however,  *  three  artful  dodges '  in  especial 
favour  among  Italians,  to  whose  dexterity  of  resource  and  ^ron* 
tery  of  falsehood,  every  other  people  must  yield  the  palm.  These 
we  shall  distinguish  as  the  '  dodge  candid,'  the  ^  dod^  confi- 
dential,' and  that  by  caup-de-main,  and  shall  shortly  illustrate 
each. 

When  you  ask  an  Italian  the  price  of  any  commodity  which  he 
is  pressing  upon  vou,  he  is  in  most  cases  at  once  struck  dumb, 
puts  on  the  air  of  a  man  totally  unconscious  of  your  question,  and 
waits  until  you  repeat  it.  He  then,  probably,  resumes  his  inter- 
minable laudation  of  his  wares,  without  vouchsafing  you  an  anr 
ewer.  The  proper  way  to  treat  such  a  fellow  is  to  walk  quietly 
away;  but  if  you  have  patience  once  more  to  make  the  inquiry 
which  he  so  anxiously  evades,  you  will  perhaps  only  have  your 
words  re-echoed,  and  followed  oy  another  pause.  ISow  the  pur- 
pose of  all  this  by-play  is  to  gain  time  for  estimating  the  utmost 
limit  to  which  he  may  venture  upon  your  ignorance,  credulity, 
and  purse.  When  jou  have  gone  through  such  preliminaries 
with  the  '  candid '  picture-dealer,  and  fairly  brought  him  to  bay, 
he  assumes  his  most  insinuating  frankness  of  manner,  and  solemnly 
eays,  '  Hear  me  I  that  picture  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns.'  Ab 
you  have  by  this  time  probably  made  up  your  opinion  that  it  is 
worth  scarcely  half  that  sum,  you  pass  on  and  dismiss  the  matter 
from  your  mind.  Not  so  Gandidus,  who,  much  crest-fallen  at 
finding  his  studied  frankness  in  telling  what  you  have  no  right  to 
know  has  failed  to  hook  his  gudgeon,  recaUs  your  eyes  to  the  poo- 
ture,  and  hesitatingly  asks  what  you  will  give.    Having  no  wish 
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to  insult  the  man  by  suppodng  lie  will  take  lesa  than  a  fair  profit 
upon  an  outlay  alreidy  Deyond  what  you  would  have  given,  you 
waive  the  subject  and  beat  a  retreat  But  now  a  new  energy  in- 
spires Candidus,  who  presses  you  so  hard  for  an  offer,  and  says 
so  much  of  his  wish  to  sell,  that,  to  ^t  rid  of  his  importunities, 
you  name  sixty  crowns,  in  die  conviction  that  you  are  quite  safe. 
Ele  stingers,  sighs,  and  at  lei^h  mutters  i  poco,  'that's  little.' 
With  ihtte  woras  your  fate  is  sealed;  for,  even  after  you  have 
bowed  yourself  out,  he  follows  to  say  the  picture  is  yours.  Tou 
b^in  to  doubt  your  low  estimate  of  its  worth,  and  take  it  home 
half  triumphing  in  your  bargain.  C!ould  you  see  the  debtor  and 
creditor  aspect  of  the  transaction,  it  might  stand  nomma^  thus: 

Ih.  Or. 

A  small  Cleopatra,  tchool  of  Gnido,  to  ddlan. 

cost  thereof;  Tiz.:  ^7  ralne  of  the  Cleopatra 100    0 

A  Uadscape,  suppofed  by  Lu-   dollars. 

cateDi,  oost  me  three  dollars, 

but  was  worth,  say 60    0 

Caah  paid  with  the  same 5    0 

Cash  pud  for  deamng  and 

framing  the  Cleopatra 3    0 

To  balance,  being  my  nominal 

profit. 82    0 

BoUars  100    0  Dollars  100    0 

But  £rom  these  materials  it  is  easy  to  extend  the  true  state  of 
ihe  account  as  follows: 

JDr.  Cr. 

lb  total  omtligr  to  the  Cleo-   dollars.  By  cash  reoeiyed  for  the  pic-  dollars. 

patra. 11    0      ture.. 60    0 

To  pvofit  realised  on  the  sale....    49    0 

Dollars  60    0  '         Dollars  60    0 

Upon  nearer  inspection,  vonr  Cleopatra  turns  out  a  middling 
copy  worth  about  as  many  snillings  as  you  have  paid  crowns,  so 
that  it  has  cost  you  ten  pounds  to  learn  the  extent  of  an  Italian 
dealei^s  *  candour.' 

The  '  dodge  confidential '  assumes  as  many  forms  as  Proteus, 
but  they  are  all  shrouded  in  mystery.  Certain  pictures  are  casu- 
ally aUuded  to  as  attainable  by  a  dealer  or  amateur  broker  (a 
oount,  perhaps),  who  seems  suddenly  to  recall  his  words,  and 
changes  the  subject.  From  curiosity  or  oth^wise,  you  return  to 
it,  and  his  voice  hnmediately  sinks,  he  whispers  unintelligible 
allusions  to  certain  objects  of  extraordinary  value  never  previously 
in  the  market,  and  which  from  peculiar  circumstances  cannot  now 
be  fihown  there,  hints  distinctly  at  property  withdrawn,  under  the 
rose,  fifom  &e  fetters  of  immemorial  entail,  to  meet  die  wants  of  a 
princely  house,  or  talks  wildly  about  |^lundered  convents,  or  even 
mutten  something  as  to  royalty  raismg  the  wind.    VfhexL  you 
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propose  to  look  at  the  treasures  many  difficulties  are  made;  a  oer- 
lainty  is  thrown  out  of  the  sale  "being  stopped  by  government  if 
even  suspected;  and,  finally,  an  appointment  is  made  under  seal 
of  secresy.  It  is  scai-cely  necessary  to  say  that  when,  after  long 
ambits,  the  mjrsterious  gems  of  art  are  displayed,  they  prove 
chiefly  remarkable  for  tinsel  fhimes  and  ransom  prices. 

Among  the  cleverest  of  the  Roman  picture-dealers  is  Signor  A., 
a  most  fair-spoken  fellow  and  facetious  withal,  who,  conscious  of 
his  own  talent,  is  ever  ready  to  adduce  some  instance  of  its  happy 
exercise.  'Tis  but  a  year  or  two  since  he  made  a  wholesale  trans- 
action, which  in  a  short  half-hour,  transferred  to  a  yoimg  Irish 
peer  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  hiB  magazine.  At  the  lucky 
moment  of  utiforV  visit,  there  arrived  a  liveried  servant  Mrith  an 
official-looking  missive,  which  A.  apologised  for  opening,  and 
after  glancing  at  it,  said,  *  Very  good,  but  I  have  no  time  n.ow 
to  look  at  your  pictures;  come  again.*  The  servant  hesitated, 
and  to  the  inquiries  of  the  stranger,  A.  said  it  was  only  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  lot  of  pictures  which  had  been  sent  to  him  for  sale, 
the  heritage  of  an  old  Bolognese  family,  but  that  he  had  never 
had  leisure  to  open  the  boxes,  which  must  stand  over  tiU  he  could 
attend  to  the  matter.  On  his  lordship  pressing  to  have  a  sight  of 
them,  A.  reluctantly  opened  the  cases,  protesting  that  it  was  of 
no  use,  as  it  would  take  much  time  to  clean  and  arrange  and  value 
this  collection,  before  which,  of  course,  the  pictures  were  not  for 
sale.  The  list  exhibited  Guidos,  Domenicninos,  Caraccis,^  Carlo 
Dolces, — in  short,  just  that  class  of  names  which  impose  upon  an 
Anglican  amateur, — and  the  dingy  canvasses  were  freely  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  completely  obscured  by  dirt  and  old  varnish,  that 
their  merits  were  undistinguishable.  The  more  the  dealer  seemed 
anxious  to  divert  his  customer  to  the  brightly  varnished  orna- 
ments of  his  own  walls,  the  less  willing  was  he  to  lose  sight  of 
this  singular  chance  of  procuring  *  a  genuine  gallery  ready  made/ 
and  ere  the  parties  separated,  a  transfer  was  made  to  the  ^eer  of 
a  mass  of  trash  which  scarcely  merited  the  outlay  of  cleaning,  in 
exchange  for  a  thousand  louis-d'or. 

A  stall  bolder  coup-de-nudn  was  successfully  played  off  by  the 
same  worthy  some  years  before,  at  the  expense  of  an  experienced 
purchaser  and  acknowledged  connoisseur.  He  persuaded  the  late 
Mr.  Coesvelt  to  look  at  a  picture  of  high  pretensions  and  of  some 
merit  in  his  house.  Whilst  they  were  discussing  it,  the  jingle  of 
posting  bells  was  heard  in. the  street,  and  the  prolonged  crack  of 
a  Conner's  whip  echoed  in  the  doorway.  A.  started,  rushed  out, 
and  beheld  an  express,  booted,  spurred,  and  splashed,  who  handed 
him  a  letter.  Tearing  it  open,  he  appeared  struck  witii  con- 
fusion, and  exclaimed  '  Well,  here  is  a  fine  scrape  I  have  got  into/ 
*  What  is  the  matter?    '  Why  I  am  talking  about  selEng  you 
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this  picture,  and  here  is  the  courier  sent  back  firom  Ancona  to  buy 
itf  by  a  Rus^an  gentleman  to  whom  I  offered  it  last  week,  for  sucn 
a  sum/  Hie  pnce  was  a  large  one,  and  Mr.  Coesvelt  would  not 
have  thought  of  ^ving  it  for  the  picture,  which  did  not  interest 
him  much;  but  so  cleverly  did  A.  contrive  to  trans&r  to  it  the 
interest  of  this  dramatic  scene,  that,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  a  bargain  was  struck;  and  our  countryman  went  off 
delighted^  at  the  idea  of  having  done  the  Russian, — ^the  latter 
being  an  imaginary  personage,  and  his  courier  a  Roman  postboy, 
hired  to  gallop  up  in  the  nick  of  time ! 

The  greatest  nsk  of  imposition,  is  that  arising  from  oounterfisited 
pictures.  In  several  principal  towns  of  Italy,  there  are  re^lar 
workshop^  for  the  forgery  of  the  masters  who  formerly  painted 
there.  Thus,  in  Bologna,  the  imitations  are  chiefly  of  the  Ca- 
racd  and  their  followers,  as  well  as  of  Carlo  Dolce  and  Sassofer- 
rata;  at  Venice  of  Titian  and  Giorgione.  In  Milan  and  Ferraia, 
the  fabrications  after  the  schools  of  Luini  and  Garoialo  are 
especially  successful,  as  well  as  those  of  Morone's  beautiful  por- 
traits. Old  and  ruined  panels  are  chosen,  and  either  restored  on 
the  original  desi^,  or,  if  that  has'  been  obliterated,  they  are 
preparea  and  painted  afresh.  Sometimes  the  portions  which 
have  suffered  least  are  allowed  to  remain,  and  new  bits  of  varied 
composition  are  ingeniously  dovetailed  into  the  piece,  which  is 
then  beplastercd  with  varnish,  the  better  to  puzzle  too  curious 
observers.  In  all  these  cases,  the  treatment  ot  some  famed  mas- 
ter is  so  exactly  imitated  as  often  to  baffle  detection,  even  where 
suspicion  has  been  roused  by  the  confused  appearance  of  the 
work;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  surface  often  escapes  minute  criti- 
cism out  of  respect  to  the  worm-channels  visible  behind.  The 
forgeries  thus  executed  are  issued  by  a  class  of  Italian  dealers, 
who,  sometimes  in  the  dis^ise  of  gentlemen,  lend  themselves  to 
the  imposition,  and  share  its  profits.  Many  of  them  are  also  sent 
abroad,  probably  to  bonajfide  retailers.  Against  such  produc- 
tions, especially  of  the  schools  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  too  guarded,  as  even  the  best  judges  are  sometimes  duped. 
Rules  are  utterly  useless  a^inst  a  species  of  villany  which  only 
great  practice  can  detect:  it  is,  however,  well  to  look  with  sus- 
picion on  all  that  class  of  pictures,  when  of  hi^li  pretensions,  and 
offered  at  comparatively  low  prices,  especially  if  recently  and 
reij  thickly  varnished. 

Few  of  the  picture-forgers  approach  the  talent  of  Guizzardi  of 
Bologna,  who,  to  a  competent  Knowledge  of  design,  adds  an  ex- 
traordinary dexterity  in  imitating  the  surface  of  tne  old  masters, 
from  Francia  to  Giudo.  His  weak  point  being  composition,  he 
prefers  repainting  destroyed  old  works  of  a  goo<a  artist  or  schyool^ 
to  the  production  of  original  ones,  ^nd  the  triumph  of  skUl  is  thus 
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the  greater,  as  the  new  mufiioe  is  often  brought  into  close  contmst 
-with  the  old  crust. 

In  1842,  we  were  carried  to  see,  at  the  house  of  a  Roman 
count,  a  lot  of  pictures  with  which  Gxuzzardi  had  probably  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  There  were  about  a  doaeen  of  them, 
including  two  large  RafiaeUes,  one  Francesco,  and  two  Gria- 
como  Francias,  a  Leonazdo,  a  Luini,  a  Bellini,  a  Corr^gio^  a 
Claude,  and  a  Ghirlandajo:  some  were  palpable  copies,  one  an 
unfinished  work,  (a  frequent  device  of  the  forsers,  which  saves 
trouble  and  disarms  criticism,)  several  evidentn^  retouched,  but 
perhaps  not  one  which  a  thorough  connoisseur,  if  not  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  art  of  counterfeit  can  now  be  carried,  would 
not  have  pronounced  a  production  of  the  school  to  which  it  was 
attributed.  These  pictures  were  bolstered  up  by  all  the  aids  of 
mystery;  they  were  stated  to  be  the  gems  of  a  princely  gaDery 
which  the  head  of  an  old  family  wished  to  convert  into  a  more 
liberal  provision  for  his  younger  children;  but  as,  on  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  his  desi^,  their  alienation  would  be  interdicted  at 
the  instance  of  his  heir,  and  theb  exportation  arrested  by  the  ^ 
vemment,  the  most  perfect  secresy  was  made  a  condition  of  bemg 
admitted  to  a  sight  of  these  master-pieces.  So  well  baited  was 
the  hook  tiiat  several  milorM  had  afready  nibbled,  and  one  fine 
gudgeon,  in  the  guise  of  a  rich  London  porter-brewer,  had  es- 
caped almost  by  a  miracle.  His  offer  of  1000/.  was  said  to  have 
been  refused  for  a  '  Madonna '  by  Francesco  Francia,  whose  real 
years  had  assuredly  not  reached  their  teens:  on  second  thoughts, 
the  proprietor  sent  to  resign  the  prize  for  that  sum,  but  our  coun- 
tryman had  meanwhile  become  shy,  or  had  elsewhere  satisfied 
his  craving,  and  so  declined  the  barbed  seduction. 

The  Chevalier  Michele  Micheli  of  Florence  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered the  vehicle  used  in  distemper-painting  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  an  oil  medium.  He  keeps  the  secret,  out  exercises  it 
in  producing  small  pictures  on  old  panels,  to  which  he  gives  the 
sumce  of  antiquity  by  baking  them  in  a  powerful  sun,  or  by 
artificial  heat,  and  when  thus  cooked  they  have  deceived  many 
supposed  connoisseurs.  He  usually  prefers  following  the  designs 
of  old  masters  to  bestowing  his  labour  upon  original  compositions, 
but  his  works  are  close  inutations  rather  than  copies.  He  boasts 
that  many  Raffiielles  fix>m  his  easel  have  brought  nandsome  prices 
at  Philips's  and  Christie's;  and  we  have  seen  in  his  studio  and 
elsewhere,  others  not  tmworthy  of  that  honour.  He  gave  a  fiiend 
of  ours  the  finest  specimen  he  had  executed  in  this  style,  to  show 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  the  perfection  to  which  it  might  be  carried, 
but  he  accompanied  the  sale  with  a  condition  that  his  name  and 
seal  should  appear  at  the  back,  to  secure  him  the  credit  of  a  work 
which  might  be  ascribed  to  Ghirlandajo.    It  has  since  hung 
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among  choice  bits  by  the  Gaddi,  Beato  Angelico,  and  similar 
xnaaters,  and  has  not  been  questioned  by  more  than  two  or  three 
conndisseuTS.  In  variotis  towns  of  Italy  his  works  are  offered  as 
those  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Pinturicchio,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto^ 
and  the  veracity  of  the  following  little  history  is  unquestioned. 

M.  Kerschon,  a  Russian  amateur,  was  invited  to  accompany 
some  Florentine  gentlemen  on  a  shooting  party  into  the  Maremma. 
Whilst  they  pursued  thdr  sport,  he,  disgusted  by  ill-success,  re- 
tamed  to  wait  for  them  at  a  cottage  where  their  horses  were  put 
up.  Having  got  into  convetsation  with  its  occupant,  the  latter 
inquired  if  nis  guest  was  fond  of  pictures,  as  be  had  something 
carious  that  might  interest  him.  After  a  long  stoiy  how  his 
&ther  had,  on  his  death-bed,  confided  to  him  the  secret,  that  a  pic- 
tare  concealed  in  the  house  was  of  value  sufficient  to  make  the  for- 
tone  of  all  his  family,  but  that  having  been  feloniously  obtained, 
it  would  if  ev€hr  shown  or  sold  in  that  neiehbourhood,  certainly 
bring  him  into  trouble — ^the  rustic  produced  a  very  pleasing  Ma- 
donna and  Child  in  a  very  antique  carved  frame,  which  the  Rus- 
sian cordially  admired,  and  being  asked  to  guess  the  artist,  named 
Raffiidle.  *  That,'  stdd  the  peasant,  *  was,  I  do  believe,  the  veiy 
one  my  father  mentioned,  but  you  can  see  if  it  was  so,  as  he  ^ve 
me  this  bit  of  paper  with  the  name  written  in  it'  On  the  mrty 
fibred  there  was  m  fact  scrawled  *  Rafiaello  Sanzi;'  and  its  pos- 
seesor  went  on  to  hint  that,  being  anxious  to  realize  what  he  knew 
to  be  most  valuable  property,  aim  seeing  no  great  chance  of  then 
dtqxMnng  of  it  safely,  he  would  accept  m>m  him,  as  a  foreigner,  a 
price  far  below  its  value.  The  negotiation  thus  opened,  ended 
in  the  Rusnan  offering  35,000  francs,  or  1,400/.,  wmch  after  due 
hesitation  was  acceptra.  The  prize  was  huddled  into  a  clothes- 
bag,  and  its  new  master,  without  waiting  to  take  leave  of  his 
friends,  started  for  Florence,  and  thoice  hurried  on  to  Rome,  lest  it 
should  be  8to{>ped  by  the  Tuscan  government  There  he  boasted 
of  his  aoqtdsition,  and  showed  it  to  several  connoisseurs,  who  sang 
its  praises  until  Signer  Yallati,  a  skilful  dealer  whose  name  y^ 
be  presentlv  again  mentioned,  quickly  recognised  the  real  artist. 
It  was  in  met  a  beautifiil  repetition,  with  slight  variations,  of 
Raffiielle's  fiunous  *'  Madonna  del  Gran-duca:'  it  was  painted  by 
Michel],  who  avows  that  he  sold  it  for  150  crowns;  and  the 
shooting-party  was  a  conspiracy  by  several  well-bom  swindlers  to 
take  in  their  Kussian  friend !  The  latter  returned  to  Florence  to 
seek  redress  by  a  prosecution,  which  was  compromised  by  their 
returning  most  of  the  price.  Being  curious  to  see  or  obtain  the 
subject  of  so  strange  a  tale,  we  subsequently  inquired  for  the  pic- 
toie,  but  were  told  it  might  probably  be  met  with  as  an  original,  in 
some  great  German  collection,  having  been  there  resold  by  3ie  Rus- 
sian, at  a  price  almost  equal  to  what  he  had  himself  originally  paid  I 
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Kfiirther  proof  be  requiied  of  the  danger  of  sach  ooimterieitSy 
it  may  be  found  In  the  doubts  recently  raised  r^ardii]^  the  *  Ma- 
donna della  Seggiola'  of  Raffiielle;  a  picture  which,  if  the  lauda- 
tions of  artists  and  travellers,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  copies  be 
a  test,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  adoured  in  Europe.  It 
occurred  to  us  to  hear,  with  the  utmost  surprise^  from  two  of  the 
most  skilful  judges  now  in  Italy^  one  a  native,  the  other  English, 
an  opinion  which  they  had  formed  separately,  and  without  concert, 
that  this  much  admired  and  beautiful  work  is  a  counterfeit,  exe- 
cuted on  the  desim  of  Raffaelle,  and  probably  not  a  century  and 
a  half  old.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Italian  critic  having  pro- 
nounced the  like  judgment  in  regard  to  a  picture  of  similar  com- 
position, which  had  been  purchased  out  of  a  j^rincely  galleiy  at 
Kome,  as  from  the  hand  of  Raffaelle  or  his  pupils,  he  was  allowed 
to  test  its  accuracy  by  the  application  of  a  solvent,  which  quickly 
effaced  part  of  St.  Jonn's  head,  and  discovered  the  eye  of  an  old^ 
picture  under  his  cheek-bone !  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this 
mystery^  two  {gainful  considerations  naturally  occur:  if  die  S^- 
giola  picture  is  forged,  what  production  ascribed  to  RaffaeUe 
may  not  be  the  same?  If  it  is  genuine,  what  picture  is  safe  from 
detraction?  ^ 

How  interesting  would  it  be  to  have  the  adventures  of  a  genuine 
Raffaelle  minutely  recorded  I  The  successive  pemieri  of  the  master 
during  the  progress  of  his  work,  as  manifested  in  sketches,  altera- 
tions, soliloquies,  or  conversations;  the  admiring  comments  of  his 
friends,  and  his  own  replies  and  defences.  Then  his  studio,  the 
resort  of  all  that  was  enlightened  and  accomplished  in  the  golden 
days  of  Italian  genius;  its  frequenters,  the  most  choice  spirits  of 
the  age;  its  pupils,  an  unrivalled  constellaUon  of  artists;  its 
models,  personifications  of  manly  beauty  and  of  female  loveliness; 
its  sketcnes,  its  easel-talk,  invaluable,  had  there  but  been  Lau- 
rences and  Boswells  to  collect  and  record  them.  Then  to  follow 
the  completed  work  through  the  churches,  palaces,  galleries,  cabi- 
nets it  has  since  adorned;  sometimes  lost  amidst  scenes  of  war  and 
pillage,  beffrimed  with  dirt,  degraded,  perhaps,  to  the  pawn- 
Droker's  stall;  a^ain  emerging  from  the  restorer's  hand,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  elaborate  mendacity  of  a  grasping  dealer,  or  the 
loathsome  bombast  of  a  swaggering  auctioneer,  until,  through 
such  fearful  otdeal,  it  reaches  the  repose  of  a  drawing-room  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  temptations  to  trickery  which  picture-dealing  offers  are  at 
least  equalled  in  the  sale  of  antiquities,  which  has  long  been  an 
important  trade  at  Rome  and  Naples.  '  You  are  well  aware,  Sir, 
that  this  business  of  ours  cannot  be  carried  on  without  lies,  and 
that  we  must  be  always  a-telling  of  them:  in  fact,  a  man  must 
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jtiflt  pocket  his  baptism  whm  bs  sells  objects  of  antiquity.;  ia  it 
not  flo,  Sir?"  Such  are  the  piinciplee  of  the  antiquarian  irater- 
ni^,  as  eaqplained  to  uaby^  the  faithful  shopman  of  one  of  its  Ro- 
mtti  members:  their  practioe  may  be  iUusfcrated  by  what  occurred . 
to  his  master  many  years  ago.  An  English  nobleman,  who  was 
faiown  to  devote  his  wealth  uberally  to  Va&  acquisition  of  antiqueSi 
haidbug  arrived  in  the  Etemal  CitVy  Y •  forthwith  commissioned  a 
cafioeO)  which  he  made  sure  would  please  the  earl,  from  one  of  the 
best  fabricators  of  antique  gems,  a  class  of  artists  then  of  real 
tal^at^^  and  not  necessarily  parties  to  the  impositions  they  created, 
as  thcar  works  were  valuable  even  as  copies*  A  fine  stone  having 
been  seleoted,  it  was  finished  in  the  best  style,  and  committed  to 
a  jeweller  to  be  set  as  aring.  In  his  hands  it  was  casually  broken 
to  bits:  the  plot  was  defeated,  the  dealer  was  furious,  but  the 
victim  was  liot  saved.  The  wily  Italian  fell  upon  a  device  to 
render  the  bait  more  than  ever  deadly.  Havii^  selected  a  prin* 
cipal  moisel  of  the  cameo,  he  carried  it  to  the  peer,  as  a  fr^ment 
just  brought  in  by  a  peasant,  which,  though  incomplete,  rivalled 
the  rarest  gems  in  perfection  of  material  and  of  art.  After  dwell- 
ing upoki  it  with  that  melMuous  eloq^uence  which  only  an  Italian 
can  employ  to  good  purpose, — for  m  a  language  whose  every 
qrllable  IS  euphony,  even  verbiage  becomes  effective, — he  obtained 
for  it  a  sum  which  far  more  than  repaid  his  outlay.  Now  as 
some  colleotors  of  such  relics  so  treasure  those  which  time  or 
violence  has  broken,  as  almost  to  give  them  a  seeming  preference, 
the  lord  and  the  dealer  had  perhaps  equal  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  transaction.  But  there  were  more  fragments  behind,  so 
alter  pocketing  the  price  and  bowing  himself  out,  V.  returned  to 
say,  tnat  as  it  would  be  a  pity  the  rest  of  so  lovely  a  work  should 
be  lost,  he  had  desired  the  peasant  to  dig  again  for  the  other  bits, 
in  which  he  might  very  probably  be  successful.  Next  day  he 
returned  with  another  morsel,  which  he  celebrated  by  another 
string  of  superlative  epithets,  and  sold  by  another  tissue  of  false- 
hoods, for  another  ransom;  and  that  in  due  time  was  succeeded 
by  the  remaining  fragments,  all  separately  produced,  separately 
nufied,  and  separately  paid  for,  until  in  the  end  the  accidental 
nactuze  of  the  stone  proved  to  have  quadrupled  its  price. 

Let  us  now  contrast  English  honour  with  Italian  honesty. 
A  nobleman,  whose  position  in  the  intellectual  society  of  our 
county  is  even  higher  than  his  rank  in  the  peerage,  when  riding 
near  l^voli  was  onered  a  Roman  bronze  meoal  by  a  peasant,  and 
bought  it  for  half-a-crown.  Being  no  great  virtuoso,  he  showed 
it  to  some  connoisseur,  who  pronounced  it  a  coin  of  great  rarity, 
and  fine  preservation,  worth  at  least  thirty  dollars.    Next  time 
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the  peer  visited  Tivoli^  lie  sought  out  the  peasant  and  presented 
him  with  that  sum. 

Few  topics  connected  with  pictures  are  more  interesting  than 
the  occasional  discovery  of  some  lon^  lost  or  forgotten  gem  of  art, 
and  the  anecdotes  told  of  such  are  often  highly  curious.  Some  of 
these  we  shall  now  mention.  Among  the  choice  works  added  by 
the  taste  and  liberality  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  to  the  Pinacotheca  at 
Munich,  is  the  half-length  Madonna,  straining  to  her  lips  and 
bosom  the  infant  Christ,  commonly  known  as  the  Madonna  del 
Tempi,  from  the  Counts  Tempi  of  Florence,  in  whose  possesion 
it  was  discovered.  A  servant  of  the  family  happening  to  require 
medical  assistance,  a  physician  was  conducted  to  the  garret  in 
which  he  lay.  In  that  knd  where  a  feeling  for  art  is  inherent  in 
the  national  character,  connoisseurship  is  the  especial  ambition  of 
many  disciples  of  Galen.  While  the  sufferer  detailed  his  symp- 
toms, the  doctor's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  begrimed  panel  that 
hung  over  the  bed.  After  prescribing  for  the  case,  he  sought  the 
count,  and  begged  leave  to  examine  the  picture.  Havmg  re- 
freshed its  dusty  surface,  he  recommended  that  it  should  imme- 
diately be  cleaned,  as  he  had  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  good  work 
of  the  School  of  Raffaelle.  This  having  been  done,  the  doctor's 
judgment  was  fully  confirmed.  The  picture  was  attributed  to 
Ranaelle  himself,  though  some  judges  have  ascribed  it  to  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  it  was  sold  to  King  Louis  for  about  1500/. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case  at  Mmiich.  The  fidrest  gem  of  the 
Leuchtenburg  Grallery  is  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Murillo,  or, 
as  some  say,  by  Vandyke,  a  work  excelled  by  few  that  ever  left 
the  easel  of  either  of  these  great  colourists.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  picked  up  in  a  small  alehouse,  near  Ratisbon,  by  a  poor 
dealer,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  by  Count  Rechberg,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois.  So»  too,  the  statue  of 
Honeus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  which  is  esteemed  the  chef- 
dCcBuvre  of  the  Gljrptotheca,  was  found  some  years  ago  in  the 
workshop  of  a  mason  at  Dresden,  to  whom  but  five  finmcs  were 
paid  for  it,  though  the  king  was  content  subsequently  to  acquire 
It  for  1500/. 

In  the  celebrated  cause  of  Yallati's  Magdalen,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer,  evidence  was  adduced  of  this  circumstance. 
A  Madonna,  Child,  and  St.  John,  originally  in  the  Famese 
fiunily,  which  was  inscribed  on  the  back  '  a  work  of  the  divine 
Raffaelle,'  and  had  been  attested  as  genuine  by  a  pope,  came  some 
years  since,  by  inheritance,  to  a  Contessa  Broglio,  of  Turin,  who 
desired  her  porter  to  sell  it  for  322.  Falling  into  the  bands  of 
one  who  recognised  its  merit,  it  was  purchased  firom  him  by  the 
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Prince  of  Carignan,  and  now  adorns  the  Royal  Graflery,  nnder 
the  name  of  the  Madonna  della  Tenda,  from  the  curtain  in  the 
back-ground.  Another  instance  rests  on  the  same  authority. 
Among  some  trash  rejected  from  the  Florence  Gallery,  and  sold 
some  years  ago  by  orders  of  the  Grrand  Duke,  a  picture  was 
bought  by  one  Fieschi,  a  restorer.  On  being  cleaned,  it  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  Leonardo,  and  900/.  was  offered  in  vain  to 
its  fortunate  purchaser.  Again,  Professor  Tosoni,  of  Milan,  has 
a  beautifril  httle  allegoiical  picture,  which  he  considers  by  Raf- 
&e]le,  and  values  at  four  thousand  louis-d'or,  but  for  which  he 
paid  an  English  gentleman  42/. 

There  is  in  Italy  a  class  of  picture-jobbers,  who  wander  on 
foot  among  the  towns  and  villages,  with  a  scanty  purse,  and  still 
more  slenaer  knowledge  of  art,  picking  up  for  a  few  shillings 
such  things  as  their  very  restricted  funds  place  within  their 
reach.  These  they  carry  to  their  booth  or  cellar  in  one  of  the 
capitals,  whither  resort  the  poorer  classes,  when  conscience  or 
piety  suggests  the  addition  of  a  Madonna,  or  a  favourite  Saint,  to 
the  devotional  garniture  of  their  humble  homes.  There,  too, 
may  ever  and  anon  be  seen  some  lynx-eyed  dealer,  or  some  shrewd 
amateur,  turning  over  piles  of  shattered  panels,  and  disturbing 
Ae  dust  of  canvass  shreds,  in  eager  search  after  speculative  bits. 
Among  such  hucksters,  the  resurrectionists  of  art,  a  certain  Luzzi 
is  well  known  at  Rome.  His  ^op  is  a  lumber-house  of  the 
veriest  daubs,  and  the  street-entrance  is  flanked  by  lines  of  glaring 
martyrdoms  and  contorted  Madonnas,  fit  to  scare  away  saints  and 
tnnners.  Yet  from  the  interior  have  issued  not  a  few  dingy  pic- 
tures, which,  in  the  hands  of  able  restorers,  have  cast  off  their 
chrysalis  coatings,  and  emerged  in  their  native  purity  and  bril- 
liancy. 

About  the  time  when  the  cholera  broke  out  at  Rome  in  1837, 
Luzzi  returned  from  a  circuit  among  the  mountains  of  Umbria, 
that  cradle  of  Christian  art,  wherein  were  reared  the  great  foimders 
of  the  Roman  school  of  painting.  In  the  house  of  the  Ceccarelli 
at  Spoleto,  he  foimd  a  new  wonder  of  the  world,  a  picture  attri- 
buted to  Raffiielle,  and  priced  at  a  few  crowns.  Though  the  sum 
exceeded  the  usual  limits  of  this  worthy's  investments,  ne  was  in- 
duced by  some  good  genius  to  nibble  at  the  bait,  and  eventually 
canied  it  off  for  twenty-four  siiillings  and  sixpence.  Resolved  to 
do  all  justice  to  his  speculation,  he  gave  it  to  a  restorer,  who,  wish- 
ing simply  to  entitle  himself  to  a  certain  fee  for  his  labours,  found 
this  most  readily  effected  by  gaudily  overpainting  the  draperies, 
distances,  and  sl^,  leaving  alone  the  heads,  hands,  and  foregrounds, 
for  which  a  more  delicate  handling  was  even  in  his  eyes  <fesirable. 
This  done,  the  newly-found  Rafiadle  was  announced  to  the  trade; 
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but  whilst  the  few  dealers  who  had  not  fled  firom  the  pestilence, 
gazed,  and  hesitated,  and  higgled,  Luzzi  began  to  suspect  he  had 
got  something  better  than  an  eyerj-day  Rafiaelle.  The  longer  they 
looked,  the  higher  rose  his  demands;  at  length  the  Chevalier 
Hewson,  agent  of  the  Portuguese  government  at  the  papal  court, 
carried  off  the  prize  from  the  doubters,  for  about  76/.,  and  a  few 
indifferent  pictures.  The  over  daubing  having  been  removed,  and 
the  surface  carefully  cleaned,  the  picture  appeared  in  its  original 
beauty,  and  in  a  rare  purity  of  preservation.  It  is  one  ot  this 
artist's  few  productions  from  the  old  Testament,  and  representB 
three  youths  restored  to  life  by  the  prophet's  mantle.  Although 
hitherto  unknown,  its  genuineness  seems  to  have  escaped  question, 
and  it  is  estimated  by  the  chevalier  at  4000/. 

Only  last  summer  Luzzi  made  another  fortunate  hit.  Among 
some  pictures  which  he  bought  from  the  march  of  Ancona,  was 
a  jRfete,  with  figures  of  life-size,  wherein  the  Madonna  wept  over 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  which  she  supported  in 
her  lap,  whilst  two  cherubs  joined  in  her  lamentations.  The  torso 
was  so  much  more  masterly  than  the  draperies,  and  the  beard  and 
other  accessories  had  so  suspicious  a  texture,  as  to  occasion  a  doubt 
whether  the  picture  was  in  a  pure  state.  A  skilful  cleaner  soon 
solved  the  riddle,  by  removing  the  dark  blue  mantle  of  woe  which 
shrouded  the  virgin's  head,  when  there  emerged  a  Venus  radiant 
in  plaintive  beauty,  bewaiUng  the  premature  fate  of  her  beloved 
Adonis,  whose  exquisitively  modelled  Hmbs  had  been  transformed 
into  a  frame  rigid  with  long  agony.  It  was  a  stiU  simpler  process 
to  restore  the  mourning  cherubs  into  tearful  cupids,  and  to  oaptize 
as  an  Annibalc  Caracci  a  really  good  picture  which  had  probably 
cost  a  few  dollars,  but  for  which  five  hundred  louis-id'or  are 
now  demanded. 

There  is  one  other  case  which  requires  a  more  special  notice, 
from  the  universal  interest  it  has  lately  excited  in  Rome,  as  well 
as  from  its  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  the  view  it 
affords  of  Roman  justice.  In  1723,  a  quantity  of  pictures,  sculp- 
tures, and  other  movables  from  the  palace  of  Duke  Flavio  Orsini, 
were  judicially  deposited  in  charge  of  Duke  Aloysio  Lante,  to 
abide  the  claims  of  the  Orsini  creditors.  After  much  tedious 
litigation.  Prince  Odescalchi  succeeded,  in  1826,  in  establishing 
his  claims  upon  this  property,  as  creditor  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Duke  Flavio,  to  tiie  amount  of  some  6000/.,  and  there- 
upon obtained  a  warrant  of  sale.  A  judicial  valuation  was  then 
made  of  the  effects  by  Philip  Agricola,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  school  of  painting,  and  a  Magdalen  in  the  Desert, 
about  eighteen  inches  by  sixteen,  was  therein  stated  as  a  copy 
done  in  the  school  of  the  Caracci,  from  the  original  in  the  Dres- 
den gallery,  and  was  set  down  at  thirty  scudi,  or  6/.  6«.    The 
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auction  took  place  in  February  and  April,  1827,  and  realised 
nearly  500/.,  which  sum,  with  the  property  remaining  unsold, 
was  adjudged  to  Prince  Odescalchi,  under  the  valuation  wherein 
the  Magdalen  had  been  esteemed  at  thirty  scudi.  About  two 
years  later  the  prince  offered  these  things  to  a  picture-dealer,  who 
declined  the  purchase,  and  they  remained  neglected  until  1835, 
when,  in  consequence  of  part  of  the  palace  being  let,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  by  Zarlatta,  the  house-steward,  to  get  these, 
and  other  pictures  which  were  in  the  way,  disposed  of  among  the 
trade  in  Rome.  One  of  tiie  persons  called  m  to  look  at  them 
was  the  Chevalier  Vallati,  a  distinguished  painter  of  boar-hunts, 
who  at  that  time  speculated  in  old  pictures  along  with  Mr.  Jones, 
an  English  banker  settled  there,  and  who  was  brought  by  a  sen- 
sale  or  low  agent  employed  by  the  steward.  After  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  come  to  terms  for  a  lot  of  considerable  value,  Vallati 
took  up  the  Magdalen,  and  observing  that  it  was  one  of  the  nu- 
merous copies  after  Correggio,  said  that  he  would  give  ten  dol- 
lars lor  it.  Zarlatta  had  shorily  before  shown  it  to  another  Ro- 
man dealer,  who  called  it  a  bad  copy  of  the  Dresden  picture, 
£tulty  in  the  head  and  arm,  and  tliought  it  would  be  well  sold 
for  fifteen  dollars.  On  reporting  Vallatti's  offer  to  the  prince, 
the  latter  said  it  should  be  accepted,  as  the  pictures  in  tnat  lot 
were  of  small  moment.  Acx^ordingly,  it  was  next  day  sold  to 
Vallatti  for  fifteen  dollars,  or  3/.  3*.,  and  a  receipt  given  which 
stated  it  to  be  a  copy  from  Correggio. 

The  picture  was  executed  in  oil,  upon  copper,  but  is  described 
as  then  entirely  overpainted.  The  original  composition  and  out- 
line had  been  generally  followed,  but  the  flesh-tints  were  glazed 
over,  and  other  parts  so  thickly  daubed,  that  the  paint  adhered  to 
a  glass  which  covered  the  siuface,  and  beneath  which  dirt  and 
dust  were  thickly  clotted.  Whether  these  liberties  had  been 
used  with  the  idea  of  improving  or  disguising  its  merits,  it  is 
agreed  that  they  gave  the  picture  the  air  of  a  coarse  copy.  Still, 
when  Vallati  be^n  to  examine  it,  after  it  had  lain  for  about 
four  months  in  his  studio  forgotten,  he  perceived  a  certain  fine- 
ness of  handling  in  minute  portions  of  it,  which  augured  better 
things,  and  with  some  difficulty  he  persuaded  Cocchetti,  the 
most  skilful  restorer  in  Rome,  to  put  it  in  order.  The  latter  at 
fiist  paid  litde  attention  to  the  task,  which  he  carried  on  at  Val- 
lati's;  but,  finding  a  better  surface  under  the  coarse  paint,  he  was 
induced  to  persevere,  and,  in  about  nine  months  of  occasional 
work,  he  accomplished  it  with  perfect  success.  The  usual  sol- 
vents and  processes  being  quite  ineffectual  to  remove  the  over- 
paint,  in  consequence  of  its  naving  been  laid  on  with  oil,  and  not 
with  varnish  or  distemper,  he  had  recourse  to  pumice-stone,  and  even 
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to  sharp  rassois,  with  which  he  yeiy  graduallj,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution,  rasped  and  scraped  away  tlie  extraneous  coatmgy 
till  the  picture  remained  in  its  puritj.  This  operation  cost 
150  dollais,  and  its  result  was  a  great  tnumph  of  stdll  and  per- 
severance. 

Delighted  with  his  treasure,  Yallati  allowed  his  joy  to  exceed 
his  discretion.  The  circumstances,  at  first  confidea  as  a  secret  to 
few,  became,  ere  November,  1836,  was  over,  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  dilettanti^  and  the  Magdalen  was  talked  of  as 
a  long-lost  original  by  Correggio,  worth  firom  40007.  to  6000i» 
Prince  Odescalchi,  ere  lon^,  resolved  to  interfere :  relying 
upon  an  edict  by  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  (the  official  guardian 
ot  antiquities  and  art),  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  removal  of 
objects  of  value  from  Rome,  he  presented  a  complaint,  stating 
what  had  occurred ;  and,  on  the  allegation  that  it  was  about  to  be 
sold  to  a  foreigner,  prayed  that  an  embargo  might  be  laid  upon 
the  picture.  Accordingly,  Yallati  was  ordered  to  produce  it,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment,  and  the  cardinal  remitted  it  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  In  March,  the  committee  of 
painters  there,  including  eight  of  the  leading  Italian  and  Grerman 
artists  at  Rome,  unanimously  recognised  the  great  value  and 
beauty  of  the  work;  but  on  the  question  of  its  authorship  they 
were  divided,  two  considering  it  by  Correg^o,  four  thinking  it  was 
not,  and  two  bein^  doubtful.  The  cardmal,  upon  this,  obliged 
Yallati  to  come  imder  heavy  recognisances  for  production  of  the 
picture  when  required,  which,  meanwhile,  was  restored  to  his 
possession. 

Having  thus  secured  its  retention  within  the  jurisdictaon  of 
the  Koman  courts,  the  prince  raised  a  civil  action  for  nullifying 
the  sale,  on  the  ground  of  error,  false  consideration,  and  enormous 
injury,  alleging  that  his  agents  had  sold  for  a  trifle,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  worthless  copy,  a  fine  original  bv  Correggio 
or  some  other  ^reat  master.  In  December,  1838,  jud^ent  was 
pronounced  agamst  Yallati,  rescinding  the  contract,  and  ordaining 
nim  to  restore  the  picture,  on  receiving  from  Odescalchi  the 
original  price,  and  the  sum  spent  in  cleaning  it  This  sentence 
proceeded  on  the  want  of  legal  consent  of  the  vendor,  in  oonse- 
auence  of  error,  and  inferred  that  Yallati  might  have  previoualy 
discovered  the  value  of  the  work,  so  as  not  to  be  in  good  fiedta 
when  purchasing  it  at  the  price  of  a  bad  copy.  Against  this  de*- 
cifflon  Yallati  appealed;  and  after  a  bitter  litigation,  protracted  till 
1842,  a  compromise  was  made.  The  picture  was  to  be  sold,  and 
the  price  divided  between  the  parties,  each  paying  his  own  costs; 
Yallati  states  his  expenses  at  nearly  8002.,  and  estimates  his  ad^ 
versary's  somewhat  nigher.    Mr.  Jones  had  previously  paid  a 
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8am  to  VaUad,  to  be  free  of  all  share  in  the  transactioiiy  being 
obliged  to  return  to  England  in  bad  health,  where  he  soon  after 

We  give  these  details  of  the  great  Vallati  cause,  as  they  hare 
formed  a  leading  topic  in  the  Roman  circles  during  several 
winters,  and  as  tnej  illustrate  some  curious  phases  of  Italian  pie- 
tuie-deaUng.    A  rich  English  nobleman  was  last  year  on  terms 
for  the  Magdalen,  when  a  party,  from  alleged  interested  motives, 
ccmveyed  to  him  the  reported  dictum  of  Mr.  Woodbum,  that  it 
was  an  old  copy  worth  5002.     Signer  Vallati,  however,  offers  to 
prove  that  1^.  Woodbum  never  saw  the  picture  at  all,  but  only 
a  copy  recently  made  from  it,  imitating  its  time-worn  texture, 
whi<m  hung  outside  of  the  sancttun  wherein  it  lay.     Thus  the 
dievalier  has  been  doubly  unlucky  in  the  results  of  his  fortunate 
speculation.    He  was  deprived  of  his  purchase  by  the  Roman 
courts,  because  the  best  judges  in  Italy  pronounced  it  an  original  of 
the  highest  value.     He  has  lost  his  purchaser,  because  an  English 
jncture-dealer,  blundering  between  his  gem  and  a  modem  imita* 
tion  of  it,  declared  it  a  copy.    Verily  may  the  tribe  of  dealers  call 
iheir  trade  *'  a  hazard;'  and  the  Itahan  prince  may  compare  notes 
with  the  English  peer,  which  of  them  is  the  greater  guU. 
^  Signor  Vdlati  nas,  however,  had  his  triumph,  in  another  in- 
cident illustrative  of  the  chances  of  picture-selling.     Having 
acquired  a  singular  and  very  beautiful  landscape,  in  which  a  bit 
of  sava^  Swiss  scenery  was  treated  with  much  originalily,  he 
baptized  it  a  Rembrandt,  although  this  opinion  was  demurred  to 
by  some  persons  acquainted  with  the  usual  specimens  of  that 
master.     Mr.  Woodbum  at  once  pronounced  it  no  Rembrandt, 
but  declined  naming  the  author,  and  the  picture  consequently 
remained  on  hand  with  a  blighted  reputation.    An  English  gen- 
tleman, whose  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  work  had  been  sreatly 
roused,  while  doaely  eyamining  it  one  day  with  a  powerful  mag- 
nifier, thought  he  could  distmguish  on  the  grassy  foreground 
some  lines  of  colder  tint,  resembling  a  cypher.    In  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  he  bought  the  landscape  for  £300,  and 
then  bagged  Vallati  to  apply  the  usual  test,  in  order  to  see  if  any 
r^Nuntan^  could  be  detected  there.    On  being  strongly  rubbea 
With  spirits,  a  portion  of  the  foreground  came  away,  and  the 
monogxam  of  Rembrandt,  which  some  ignorant  restorer  had 
covered,  in  patching  an  adjoining  hole,  became  l^ble,  but  re- 
fisted  all  further  trial  to  remove  it.     The  gentleman  was  equally 
JUighted  with  his  casual  discovery  and  his  purchase;  and  although 
VaUati,  had  he  been  aware  of  this  proof  ot  its  authenticity,  mi^fat 
have  set  a  higher  value  upon  the  prize,  yet  he  had  the  satisfaction 
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of  finding  his  deliberate  judgment  confinned,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Woodbum's  infallibihty. 

The  circumstances  narrated  in  the  Vallati  suit  may  put  purchas- 
ers of  works  of  art  within  the  Papal  States  on  their  guara  against 
a  double  risk;  first,  that  of  having  their  ac<juisitions  stoppra  by 
government,  in  case  they  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance;  and, 
secondly,  the  nullification  of  the  sale  at  the  instance  of  the  seller, 
should  thenrice  turn  out  to  have  been  inadequate.    The  former  of 
these  hazards  exists  also  in  Tuscany  and  Naples,  and  all  old  pictiues 
and  sculpture  for  exportation  ought  to  be  examined  by  an  officer 
appointed  to  this  duty,  without  whose  clearance  they  are  liable  to 
he  stopped  at  the  custom-house.     Nor  is  this  law  by  any  means  a 
dead  letter,  although  very  rarely  applied.     It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  all  the  personal  influence  at  the  papal  court  of  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  the  most  catholic  of  reigning  sovereigns,  was  required 
to  sanction  his  removing  the  celebrated  drunken  fawn,  which  he 
had  purchased  from  the  Barberini  family, — one  of  the  most  choice 
though  hideous  statues  of  antiquity,  and  now  a  principal  ornament 
of  the  Glyptotheca  at  Munich.     At  this  moment  a  bronze  bust  of 
Bindo  Altoviti,   by  Benvenuto   CeUini,   is  embargoed  in   tlie 
deserted  palace  of  that  family  at  Rome,  in  consecjuence  of  the 
Camerlengo's  refusal  to  let  its  owner  remove  it  to  his  residence  in 
Florence.     The  latter  has  shut  it  closely  up^  either  from  pet,  or  in 
the  hope  of  smuggUng  it  out  unobserved,  to  prevent  which  spies 
are  incessantly  on  the  watch.     It  seems  a  monstrous  hardship,  that 
a  man  shall  not  be  able  to  remove  a  family  portrait  from  his  de- 
serted habitation  to  his  actual  residence,  and  still  more  when  the 
real  motive  is  to  compel  him  to  part  with  it  to  a  foreign  government 
on  their  own  terms.    A  well-known  and  recent  instance  was  that 
of  Count  Marescalchi's  Correggio,  which  had  actually  been  sold  at 
Bologna,  and,  as  we  believe,  deUvered  to  a  French  gentleman,  but 
which  the  count  was  compelled  to  get  back,  and  surrender  to  the 
Vatican  for  a  smaller  sum.     Duke  Braschi  last  year  resigned  to  the 
government  without  a  struggle  his  &mous  Antinous  for  abont 
1850/.  though  no  doubt  more  might  have  been  obtained  abroad,  had. 
the  secret  abduction  of  so  colos^  a  statue  been  practicable.     The 
removal  of  the  Fesch  pictures  goes  on  unquestioned,  under   a 
special  permission  obtained  by  the  cardinal  ere  he  removed  them 
from  Paris :  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  some  of  those  acquired 
by  him  subsequently  may  not  be  stopped.    A  friend  of  our  own 
met  with  a  persecution  at  Rome  in  1839,  very  similar  to  that 
endured  by  Vallati,  in  regard  to  a  missal  of  unique  beauty,  with 
siffned  miniatures  by  Perugino,  Franda,  and  their  best  pupils, 
wnich  he  had  openly  purchased  a  year  before  from  Prince  Albani, 
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and,  but  lor  his  prudence  in  sending  it  to  England  on  the  first 
alarm,  he  would  unquestionably  have  been  robbed  of  his  prize.  It 
may  be  well  to  add,  that  all  objects  of  old  art  enter  the  Roman 
states  duty  free,  but  are  liable  to  an  ad- valorem  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  exportation,  whilst  modem  productions  pay  only  on 
entering.  In  Ihiscany,  ihe  rule  is  reversed,  a  duty  bemg  exigible 
on  the  import  of  old  objects,  but  none  on  their  export.  At  Naples, 
the  export  duty  on  pictures  is  a  dollar  for  each  square  palmo  of 
ten  inches.  The  ^e  of  pictures  from  churches  is  permitted  by 
the  government  of  Tuscany,  but  much  discountenanced  by 
that  of  Rome. 

Picture-dealing  has  its  drones,  who  fatten  u^n  its  profits  with- 
out contributing  the  knowledge,  labour,  or  capital  which  produce 
them.  They  are  embodied  in  the  form  of  couriers  and  laqnais  de 
place,  two  fraternities  who  assume  the  {)rivilege  of  exacting  unjust 
gains  upon  every  transaction  into  which  they  can  thrust  meir 
officious  services,  but  especially  upon  their  masters'  dilettanti 
purchases.  The  usual  rate  is  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 
price,  but  it  is  sometimes  screwed  up  to  five-and-twenty.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  female  suit  of 
armour  exposed  for  sale,  in  a  curiosity  shop  at  Gleneva,  for  80/. ;  one 
evening  an  English  gentleman  strolled  in  with  his  courier,  admired 
it  greaUy,  made  no  objection  to  the  price,  and  said  he  would  call 
and  make  the  bargain  next  morning.  Soon  after,  the  courier 
returned  and  demanded  20/.  as  his  fee  on  the  sale.  The  shopman 
said  he  would  willingly  allow  him  the  usual  amount,  but  could  do 
no  more  in  his  master's  absence.  The  servant  replied,  he  would 
take  care  that  his  master  did  not  come  again  to  the  shop,  and  he 
kept  his  word.  This  discount  comes  of  course  indirectly  out  of 
the  purchaser's  pocket,  and  it  is  very  common  to  be  asked,  when 
bai^gedning  at  shops  of  that  sort,  whether  you  have  a  valet  de  place 
in  attendance,  that  the  price  may  be  adjusted  accordingly.  Half- 
a-dozen  years  since,  the  valets  at  Bologna  combined  to  raise  their 
&e  to  ten  per  cent.,  threatening  to  prevent  strangers  firom  visiting 
any  sale  ^Uery  where  these  terms  were  not  acceded  to,  upon  whicm 
fiome  of  the  dealers,  to  defeat  the  plot,  forwarded  their  address 
cards  to  the  frontier,  and  bribed  the  police  agents  to  fold  them  up 
in  the  passports  of  travellers. 

Among  the  evidence  offered  in  the  suit  of  Prince  Odescalchi 
against  Vallati,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred,  there 
was  this  formal  exposition  of  the  principles  and  results  of  picture- 
dealing,  sworn  to  by  eighteen  leading  members  of  the  trade  then 
in  Rome: 

^  In  the  saJe  and  purchase  of  pictured,  all  depends  upon  the  actual 
-result  and  chance  of  gain  common  to  both  parties.     For  pictures  which 
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are  bought  in  the  hooe  of  disooyenDg  Kmietfaiiig  better  than  appeen^ 
and  of  reproducing  them  in  tfadr  original  statet  often  turn  out  even 
worse  than  they  seemed,  thus  occasioning  manifest  loss.  And  were  it 
not  that  in  rare  instances  and  after  mncn  outlay,  risk,  and  trouhley  a 
fortunate  hit  compensates  for  many  previous  sacrifices,  this  trade  would 
be  at  an  end;  for  without  such  a  hope  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  make 
acquisitions  that  were  always  to  turn  out  ill.  Another  danger  to  which 
those  who  cany  on  this  sort  of  business  are  exposed,  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  an  able  restorer,  so  that  even  when  they  have  the 
luck  to  meet  with  any  thing  good,  it  is  generally  injured  in  being  cleaned. 
Besides  all  this,  there  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  Iftrge  sums 
tied  up  in  those  pictures  which  remain  on  hand  for  years,  as  well  as  the 
great  labour  and  application  necessary  fi>r  obtainmg  a  thonragh  ac- 
quaintance with  this  most  difficult  subject  In  all  uiese  transaetioti% 
advantages,  and  risks,  the  private  party  selling  has  no  part,  for  the  re- 
sult, as  regards  profit  and  loss,  is  limited  to  the  speculative  boyer  ex- 
dusively/' 

With  this  manifesto  we  mi^ht  conclude  ovx  notices  of  pctuie- 
dealing,  but  that  a  new  phaaia  which  the  trade  has  recently  as- 
sumed in  the  Eternal  CSity  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Bass^gio 
and  Baldeschi,  two  dealers,  who  stand  favourably  conspicuous 
among  their  fellows  for  enterprise,  connoisseuiship,  and  good  &ith, 
have  been  making  fiequent  journeys  to  London  and  Paris,  for  the 
acquisition  of  works  of  art;  and,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  be- 
lieving, that  the  pictures  brought  to  Rome  by  the  former  from 
London,  in  the  last  three  years,  exceed  in  merit  all  that  have  been 
sent  from  thence  to  England  daring  the  same  time.  Regular  in 
his  attendance  on  auctions,  vigilant  among  the  rubbish  of  War- 
dour-street,  he  has  secured  many  prizes  for  sums  which  enable  him 
to  offer  them  in  his  own  country  at  miusually  modemte  rates.  Nor 
are  his  purchases  confined  to  the  purlieus  of  picture  traffic.  In 
1842,  the  Litchfield  Claude  passed  into  his  hands,  and  last  year  he 
carried  off  a  very  rare  specimen  of  Rodolfo  Ghirlandajo,  one  of 
the  greatest  Florentine  painters,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  enrich 
the  Vatican  gaUerv!  of  chefMTeBuvre.  The  chances  of  suck  vrorka 
returning  to  our  sliores  are  at  present  small,  for  fox-hunting  haa 
greatly  superseded  picture^buyiujg  at  Rome,  as  far  as  our  wealthy 
cotmtrymen  are  concerned.  Artists  and  dealers  suffer  equally  from 
this  caprice  of  fashion;  but  both  still  look  to  the  English  as  their 
surest  and  most  liberal  customers.  It  is  not  long  since  we  heard 
a  worthy  Dutch  landscape-painter  narrate  in  br^cen  English  the 
following  incident: 

^  I  vork  in  my  studio  one  day  ven  one  gentleman  wid  de  iwutim 
come  in,  make  one,  two,  tree  bow,  veiy  profound,  and  say  *  Gmi 
morgen^  MemheerT  I  miake  one,  two^  tree  profound  bow,  and  say  de 
Den  de  gentleman  look  at  all  my  picture  veiy  sbw  and  ddob^ 
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nte:  den  he  say,  '  Dat  u  ^oot ;  dat  is  beantiM;  dat  is  vondrous  fine/ 
Dea  he  say  at  la«ty  '  Sare,  viil  yoa  parmit  me  to  bring  my  firiend  de  Baron 
Ton  A.  to  see  your  fine  vork?*  I  say,  *  Sare,  you  vill  do  me  one  favoiir*' 
Den  he  make  tree  more  bow  more  profouid  dan  before,  and  he  go  yay. 
De  next  day  he  bring  his  friend  de  jBaron,  and  dey  two  make  six  bow  all 
TBiy  profound,  and  ofey  say  dat  all  is  very  beautiful,  and  den  de  Baron 
say, '  Sare,  vill  yon  let  me  bring  my  friend  de  Count  yon  B.  to  see  dese 
so  fine  Torkr  and  den  dey  make  der  bow  once  again  and  go  yay,  and  I 
see  dem  no  more.     Dat  yas  one  German  gentleman. 

''  Anoder  day,  one  little  gentleman  come  in  wid  one  skip  and  say, 
'  Ben  joHTy  Monsieur!  charmi  defaire  voire  connaissance.  He  taie 
up  his  hrgneiie^  and  he  look  at  my  first  picture,  and  he  say,  *  Ah,  yery 
Tell,  Saiel  dat  is  one  yery  fine  morsel.'  Den  he  pass  quick  to  anoder 
and  he  say,  '  Sue,  dis  is  truly  admirable ;  afiter  dis  beautiful  nature  is 
▼ort  nottmg:'  and  so  in  two  minute  and  half  he  get  trough  dem 
all.  Den  he  twirl  his  cane,  and  stick  out  his  chin,  and  say,  '  Sare,  I 
I  make  you  my  compliment;  you  haye  one  great  talent  for  de  landsci^; 
I  shall  haye  de  honour  to  recommend  you  to  all  my  friend;  au  revoir^ 
Monsieur ;'  but  I  see  him  never  again.     He  yas  one  French  gentleman. 

**  Anoder  day,  I  hear  one  loud  tap  wid  one  stick  at  my  door,  and  yen 
I  say, '  Come  in,'  one  gentleman  yalk  forwards,  yeiy  stiff  and  nod  his 
beady  but  take  never  his  hat  off.  He  say,  *  May  I  see  your  picture?'  I 
bow,  and  say,  *  Wid  pleasure,  Sare.'  He  no  answer,  but  look  at  one 
long  time,  and  say  not  a  yord.  Den  he  look  at  anoder  and  say  netting. 
Den  he  go  to  anoder  and  look,  and  say, '  Vat  is  de  price  of  dis  r  I  say, 
'  FoT^  buis,  Sare.'  He  say  netting  but  go  to  de  next,  and  look  one 
long  tmie ;  and  at  last  he  say,  ^  Vat  is  de  price  of  dis  ?'  Den  I  say, 
*  Sue,  it  is  sixty  louis.'  Den  he  say  netting  but  look  another  long 
time.  Den  he  say,  *  Can  yon  give  me  pen  and  ink  ?*  and  yen  I  giye  it 
be  sit  down  and  he  say,  ^  Vat  is  your  name,  Sare?'  Den  I  g^ve  him  my 
card,  and  he  write  one  order  on  Torlonia  for  sixty  louis  :  he  give  me  & 
Older  wid  his  card,  and  he  say,  *  Dat  picture  is  mine ;  dat  is  my  address; 
send  it  home :  good  morning.'  And  so  he  make  one  more  stiff  nod  and 
Talk  avay.     This  yas  one  English  gentleman." 

There  is  one  view  in  which  picture-dealing  becomes  matter  of 

Sibfic  interest  among  ouiselyes,  as  regards  the  formation  of  our 
ational  Gallery.  It  has  been  aUeged,  in  several  instances,  that 
tlie  additions  inade  to  it  seem  to  be  tested  chiefly  by  the  amoimt 
of  their  cost  Now,  it  appears  to  ns,  that  it  is  not  with  the  trus- 
tees that  the  fault  lies,  ol  a  system  which  has  given  us  the  smallest, 
and  dearest,  if  the  most  select  gallery  in  Europe.  The  purchase 
of  the  AngeEstein  pictures,  however  languidly  planned  by  the 
ministry,  was  nobly  carried  through  b^  parliament.  The  oppor^ 
tonities  lost  by  their  predeoessoTB  dunng  the  convulsions  of  the 
war  were  unlikely  to  recur.  One  indivioual  had  taken  advantage 
of  them  in  the  finest  spirit,  and  had  secured,  perhaps,  the  omy 
pnvate  cdUeotion  worthy  of  being  the  nucleus  for  a  national  one^ 
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Such  circumstances  precluded  the  carping  of  candle*parers,  and, 
if  the  price  had  been  double,  it  was  well-eamed,  and  wisely  given. 
But  wnat  were  the  next  steps  in  this  new  and  praiseworthy  direc* 
tion  ?  The  appointment  of  trustees  or  commissioners  to  make  fur- 
ther acquisitions  was  probably  incumbent,  as  the  cost  was  to  be 
borne  by  the  commumty.  But  where  else  did  it  ever  enter  into 
the  arrangements  of  a  cabinet  to  submit  to  the  critical  fiat  of  648 
legislators  the  price  of  a  Durer,  the  originality  of  a  Guido,  or  the 
purity  of  a  Perugino?  Few  Britons  are,  perhaps,  aware  of  the 
preposterous  fact,  that  each  purchase  made  for  the  Trafalgar- 
square  rooms  is  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  estimate,  ana  is 
liable  to  an  ex-post-facto  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  expediency  and  worth  of  the  investment,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees,  are  at  times  rudely  and  unjustly  assail^  by 
men  totally  incapable  of  forming  an  idea  on  these  matters.  But 
there  is  a  standard  of  pictorial  merit  comprehensible  even  by 
utilitarian  critics, — the  price  paid.  It  has  originated  in  what  is 
at  least  a  novel' idea,  that  all  high-priced  works  must  be  fine  ones; 
and,  in  that  conviction,  even  our  economists  become  j^enerous, 
lest  they  should  be  humbugged.  Whilst  saving  prevails  in  the 
other  estimates,  and  cheap  production  is  the  object  for  which  ma- 
chines are  made  to  whirl,  and  workmen  to  languish,  the  old  sneer 
of  *  cheap  and  nasty'  remains  a  term  of  reproach  only  in  the  Gne 
arts.  Provided  pictures  are  but  dear,  they  are  sure  to  be  respected 
in  a  committee  of  supply;  and  if  extracted  from  a  celebrated  col- 
lection, they  are  presumed  to  be  exempt  irom  criticism.  C!on- 
fomiing  to  these  circumstances,  the  trustees  buy  only  works  of 
established  celebrity,  and,  consequently,  of  extravagant  price. 
Now,  did  the  money  thus  superfluously  charged  against  the  nation 
go  into  the  pockets  of  our  first  ardsts,  the  blunder  would  have  our 
sympathy,  but  against  its  enriching  speculators  we  do  most  seriously 
protest. 

Yet  a  few  words  as  to  the  principle  of  selection  which  has  ia 

general  been  adopted  by  the  trustees.  But  whilst  we  attempt  to  show 
[le  fallacious  course  they  have  sometimes  pursued,  we  are  far  from 
imputing  any  deficiency  of  zeal^  still  less  any  impurity  of  inten- 
tion, to  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  gratuitously  discharge  to 
their  country  a  most  onerous  and  obnoxious  duty.  If  the  main 
objects  to  be  attained  from  a  national  gallery  of  high  art  be  the 
instruction  of  its  visiters,  and  the  guidance  of  the  pubHc  taste,  it 
follows,  that  excellence  is  not  the  sole  consideration  to  be  kept  in 
view  while  forming  it.  Thus,  the  Madonna  is  the  leading  theme 
among  the  greatest  painters  in  the  best  age  of  art,  and  the  Roman 
stands  foremost  among  the  schools  of  its  golden  days.  Yet  what 
should  we  say  of  a  national  gallery  composed  altogether  of  Ma- 
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doimas,  or  conasdng  ezclusiyely  of  Eafikelle  and  liis  pupils?  Do 
we  noty  on  the  contrary,  expect  to  find  there  specimens  of  what- 
ever is  worth  knowing,  as  well  as  of  what  is  deemed  fit  to  occupy 
a  student's  pencil.  Grreat  libraries  are  not  formed  solely  for  the 
preservation  of  fine  paper  copies  of  standard  and  popular  authors, 
and  why  should  it  be  so  with  galleries?  The  wtesA  lorei^  schools 
of  painting  have  belonged  to  Italy,  the  Nemerlands,  uermany, 
Spain,  and  France.  Of  these,  the  nrst  is  unquestionably  pre-emi« 
nenty  and  next  in  importance  may  be  ranked  that  of  Holland  and 
the  Low  Coimtries,  as  unrivallea  in  genre  painting.  Germany, 
among  us  who  have  borrowed  so  much  from  Holbein  and  Rubens, 
is  entitled  to  the  third  place,  and  Spain  and  France  must  conclude 
the  list  Again,  the  Italian  schools  are  at  least  twelve  in  number, 
each  with  its  own  type,  more  or  less  distinctly  developed.  Thus 
we  have  about  twenty  different  manners,  or  classes  of  painting,  to 
look  for  in  a  great  public  gallery.  Now,  without  attempting  to 
analyse  the  contents  of  the  Trafalgar-square  rooms  under  this 
view,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  schools  of  Sienna,  Genoa, 
Sicily,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Germanjr,  are  totally  excluded; 
those  of  Florence,  Naples,  Milan,  Umbria,  and  Spam,  virtually 
so.  These  are  startling  deficiencies  in  a  national  collection,  even 
though  it  numbers  but  few  lustres.  But  a  greater  discouragement 
awaits  the  student  of  art,  in  the  total  absence  of  any  pictorial 
work  (except  by  Van  Eyk^  executed  prior  to  1500,  that  being 
dose  upon  the  time  when  high  art  is  admitted  to  have  attained  its 
culminating  point,  and  when,  according  to  some  critics,  it  was 
already  on  the  wane.  Now,  whether  these  be  just  opinions  or 
not,  is  just  what  a  national  gallery  ought  to  enable  us  to  decide 
by  well  selected  specimens,  a^nd  we  trust,  that  instead  of  adding  to 
our  already  rich  store  of  Bolognese  and  French  works,  the  trus- 
tees will  take  measures  to  procure  some  fine  productions  of  the  me- 
dieval masters.  The  moment  is  favourable,  but  it  is  quickly 
passing.  Had  they  come  into  the  market  a  few  years  ago,  with 
the  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  they  would  nave  found  the 
supply  ample  and  the  prices  mean.  Now  this  taste  has  become  a 
fiishion,  and  must  be  gratified  at  fiishionable  cost.  Every  day  the 
comparatively  few  pieces  in  high  preservation  are  picked  up  by 
foreign  governments,  or  are  undergoing  from  speculators  barbarous 
retouches  in  oil,  and  daubings  of  varnish,  which  all  but  disqualify 
them  for  the  illustration  of  art.  Yet  even  now  there  may  be 
found  in  some  secluded  moimtain  church  or  remote  convent, 
grand  altar-pieces  in  distemper  which  preserve  the  tjrpe  of  the 
Giottists,  or  upon  which  the  highest  Christian  masters  of  Umbria 
or  Sienna  have  traced  an  almost  inspired  purity  of  feeling.  It  is 
true,  that  the  prices  which  would  extract  these  from  their  simple 
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possessors  are  numbered  but  in  dollars;  this,  however,  need  be  no 
tatal  objection,  as  the  interested  intermediation  of  the  wonted 
agents  might  transmute  the  sum  into  any  amount  of  sovereigns 
deemed  sufficient  to  stamp  the  merit  of  the  pictures. 

The  improvements  desirable  upon  the  present  mode  of  ac- 
quiring  pictures  for  the  Gallery  are,  we  venture  to  think,  two- 
£>ld.  Instead  of  subjecting  each  purchase  to  a  special  vote  and 
discussion  in  parliament,  a  fixed  annual  sum  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  competent  body  of  trustees  for  investment  in 
pictures  as  occasion  may  offer,  under  an  obligation  to  publidli 
yearly  the  amount  actually  so  expended,  with  the  particular  in- 
ducements or  groimds  on  which  each  choice  was  made.  The 
benefit  to  the  trustees  of  such  a  plan  is  obvious,  from  its  leaving 
their  hands  unfettered,  and  their  judgment  uncontrolled:  the 

Eublic  would  at  the  same  time  have  the  advantage  of  compre- 
ending  their  views,  and  of  watching,  with  increased  interest  and 
intelligence,  the  progress  of  the  collection :  and  as  it  would  be 
no  longer  necessary  to  tell  the  price  in  order  to  have  a  negotia- 
tion ratified,  these  gentlemen  would  dare  to  buy  where,  when, 
and  for  as  little  money  as  they  could ;  and  though  they  might 
continue  to  bribe  Beckfords  and  Londonderrys  out  of  their 
choicest  gems,  they  would  compensate  such  exceptional  extrava- 
gance by  many  snug  little  bargains  for  which  they  could  not  now 
ask  a  particular  vote.  In  order  to  effect  such  bargains,  our 
second  mnovation  would  be  required.  There  is  at  present  a  rule 
or  understanding,  that  the  trustees  buy  nothing  that  is  not  sent 
for  their  inspection  in  London,  and  a  most  convenient  defence  it 
must  be  against  jobbing  and  imposition.  But  they  ought  to, 
and  sooner  or  later  must,  get  maziy  things  which  will  never  be 
brought  on  chance  to  the  great  fiabel,  nor  dangle  attendance 
there.  If  the  continental  sovereigns  had  acted  thus,  would  the 
Houghton  and  Coesvelt  Galleries  be  now  in  St.  Petersburg;  or 
would  those  truly  splendid  ones  of  Munich  and  Berlin  have 
started  into  full  mannood,  during  the  years  when  ours  has  at- 
tained a  very  stunted  adolescence  r  Each  of  these  monarchs,  as 
well  as  Louis  Philippe,  has  agents  in  every  part  of  Italy,  to 
report  the  discovery  or  occurrence  of  any  uiing  interesting  in 
antique  or  medieval  art,  and  thus  many  objects  are  secured  by 
them  which  never  were,  and  perhaps  never  would  have  been, 
thrown  into  the  open  market.  To  do  this,  without  being  im- 
posed upon  by  ignorant  zeal  or  interested  meanness,  must  require 
considerable  management ;  but  as  it  seems  to  answer  in  mese 
cases,  and  in  the  transactions  for  the  British  Museum,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  it  should  &il,  if  judiciously  introduced  in 
mif^lement  of  the  present  system,  wmck  has  hitherto  neither 
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produced  abundant  fruits,  nor   proved  an  efficient  protection 
against  the  hi^h  profits  of  speculators. 

A  few  woroB,  ere  we  dose  this  discursive  article,  as  to  English 
students  of  art  in  Italy.  It  is  thie  misfortune  of  most  of  them, 
to  go  out  unprepared  bj  proper  education  for  the  career  which 
they  have  perhaps  rashly  chosen.  They  are  generally  even  igno- 
xant  of  the  important  truth,  that  in  no  profession  is  extensive 
and  varied  knowledge  more  necessary  to  eminent  success.  His- 
tory, in  all  its  branches ;  biography,  rich  in  dramatic  touches ; 
poetry,  with  its  imaginative  stores ;  physiology,  not  less  of  the 
mind  and  passions,  than  of  the  limbs  and  musdes; — ^these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  studies  which  ought  to  relieve  the  more  technical 
labours  of  the  painter  and  sculptor.  In  the  olden  time,  it  was 
usual  for  the  same  men  to  excel  in  architecture,  engineering,  and 
geometry,  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  silver-chasing;  indeed,  not 
a  few  of  the  foremost  artists  gave  a  portion  of  their  time  to  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy.  But  these  days  are  gone  by,  and  it  now  too 
fiequendy  happens  that  men,  wno  have  raised  themselves  by 
artistic  talent  above  the  sphere  of  their  birth,  are  unfitted  by 
education  for  the  social  position  to  which  they  have  attained. 
But  the  deficiency  most  immediately  bafiUng  to  a  student  is  his 
ignorance  of  modem  languages,  and  of  the  history  of  art.  In- 
deed, no  literature  of  a  refined  people  is  so  wanting  as  our  own 
in  artistic  works,  original  or  translated.  The  Enghsh  version  of 
Lanzi  is  insufiicient  to  infuse  a  taste  and  knowledge  of  Italian 
painting  into  an  entire  people,  and  Eugler's  Handbook,  in  itself 
over-appreciated,  is  usetul  to  those  only  who  are  already  versant 
in  the  subject.  Our  students  have  thus  few  materials  for  private 
study,  besides  the  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  the  Essays  of 
f^useli,  Hazlitt,  and  Haydon,  and  having  mastered  these,  each 
&ncies  himself  well  read  in  his  future  profession.  Accustomed 
at  home  to  spend  all  his  working  hours  over  his  portfolio  or  his 
pallet,  he  has  never  contemplated  familiarising  himself  with 
modem  tongues,  so  as  to  render  them  a  relaxation.  He  finds 
himself  in  Paris  or  Rome  scarcely  able  to  ask  his  way,  and  with- 
out a  means  of  acquiring  information  from  the  people,  or  the 
books  around  him.  The  dissipation  of  mind,  and  jperhaps  of 
habits,  induced  by  the  endless  novelties  and  temptations  of  his 
new  situation,  prevents  his  applying  to  the  irksome  task  of 
grammar,  and,  after  a  year  or  two's  absence,  he  returns  almost 
as  uiJettered  as  he  went. 

Hia  professional  studies  therebv  suffer  immensely.  In  the 
galleries  of  Milan,  Bobffna,  and  Florence,  he  finds  himself  before 
pictures  which  he  has  by  chance  been  told  are  fine;  but  whose 
autfaoxs  he  never  before  heard  named,  and  as  to  whose  era  cxr 
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school  he  never  dreams  of  troubling  himself.  Thus,  wandeiing 
on  from  wall  to  -wall,  his  eyes  get  dazzled,  his  ideas  become  a 
chaos,  and  he  learns  little  more  from  these  glorious  works  than 
a  Chinese  would  do;  or,  if  his  orsan  of  wonder  chance  to  be 
strongly  developed,  he  gazes  on  each  new  picture  with  an  undifi* 
tinguishin^  enthusiasm,  which  effiu^es  the  mipression  made  by  aU 
the  precedmg  ones.  With  wearied  nerves  and  disappointed  hopes, 
he  turns  to  the  churches  most  famed  for  mural  paintings  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  he  becomes  entirely  non-plussed,  for  he 
can  scarcely  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  themes  before  him, 
wherein  he  discerns  only  a  crowd  of  figures  inartificially  grouped, 
a  cluster  of  heads  surrounded  by  golden  sconces,  and  a  pervaoing 
flatness  deficient  in  colouring  and  chiaroscuro.  Thus  inclosed  in 
a  lab^nth  without  a  clue,  he  falls  back  upon  the  only  principles 
of  faith  he  ever  imbibed;  namely,  that  colour  and  efiect  constitute 
a  picture,  and  that,  next  to  Reynolds  or  Lawrence,  the  best 
pamter  is  Paul  Veronese.  He  recalls  the  gaudy  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  decides  that  Englishmen  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  other  nations,  and  either  packs  his  portmanteau  to  oe  off  on 
the  morrow,  or,  if  he  sets  up  his  easel,  it  is  in  the  fond  hope  of 
finding  a  countryman  to  commit  to  canvass,  with  true  English 
efiect,  or  a  subject  in  ffenre  or  landscape  likely  to  sell  in  some 
provincial  exhibition,  and  replace  part  of  the  money  his  fruitless 
journey  has  cost  him.  He  heeds  not  the  grand  works  of  the  old 
masters  among  which  he  lives,  and  returns  to  his  native  land  as 
ignorant  and  more  conceited  than  when  he  left  it.  Should  he  in 
oher  life  become  alive  to  the  fact,  that  former  times  sent  forth 
giants,  before  whose  genius  the  pigmies  of  our  day  dwindle  into 
their  just  proportions,  he  will  lament  deeply  the  lost  opportunities 
of  his  student  days.  As  yet,  however,  such  repentance  has  been 
rare,  for  it  would  be  profitless  among  a  people  who  value  little 
that  leads  not  directly  to  gain;  and  until  the  contemplated  deco- 
rations of  our  palace  of  parliament  began  to  shed  a  golden  li^ht 
upon  historic  art,  we  doubt  if  ten  Royal  Academicians  had  studied 
Masaccio  and  Perugino,  or  had  heard  of  Pinturicchio  and  Ghir- 
landajo. 

Our  description  of  the  doings  of  English  artists  on  their  arrival 
in  Italy  is  noways  exaggerated;  and  some  of  them  continue 
faithful  to  the  like  observances  during  a  prolonged  residence. 
We  remember  the  debut  of  one  at  Florence  some  years  ago.  No 
sooner  settled  than  he  hurried  to  the  .gallery,  and  passing  rapidly 
by  or  through  the  tribune,  reached  the  portrait-room  of  painters, 
lliere,  in  an  obscure  comer,  he  at  length  found  something  to 
admire.  Not  the  fresco  of  Masaccio,  that  personification  of 
power  without  the  appearance  of  study;  not  tlie  head  of  Raffiielle, 
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embodying  the  sentiment  of  pure  beauty;  but  the  snub  features 
of  Harlow,  depicted  hy  their  owner's  slovenly  brush.  The  imi- 
tation of  Sir  Joshua,  if  not  happy,  was  palpable;  our  friend  at 
once  measured  the  canvass,  and  m  two  days  was  copying  what  he 
doubtless  regarded  as  thegem  of  the  gallery,  quite  forgetting  that 
he  might  have  studied  Elarlow  without  journeying  to  Florence. 
Such  was  the  outset  in  Italy  of  one  whose  annual  productions 
have  now  no  want  of  puffers  or  purchasers  in  England. 

Of  such  a  student  as  we  have  supposed,  Rome,  however,  is  pro- 
bably the  head-quarters,  and  there  he  discovers  attractions  amid 
which  his  first  disappointment  evaporates.  He  is  irankly  received 
into  the  circle  of  nis  professional  countrymen,  among  fifty  or 
sixty  of  whom  he  quickly  falls  in  with  kindred  spirits.  He  finds 
the  more  exemplary  of  them  wedded  to  two  ideas : — the  necessity 
of  securing  the  most  celebrated  models  months  in  advance,  and 
the  propriety  of  a  regular  attendance  at  the  British  Life  Academy. 
He  follows  the  fiishion  in  both  respects,  and  should  the  latter  task 
sometimes  seem  irksome,  the  three  hours  which  it  demands  are 
preceded  by  a  jovial  trattoria  dinner,  interrupted  b^  a  lounge  in 
the  smoking-room,  and  followed  by  cigars  ana  gossip  at  the  cqfe» 
In  truth  the  whole  student  life  of  these  men  is  wnat  is  termed 
in  the  Italian  idiom,  '  too  material ' — ^too  much  time  and  thought 
are  given  to  self,  too  little  bestowed  on  art  Instead  of  striving 
to  comprehend  the  feeling,  or  imitate  the  execution  of  a  RafiGielle 
or  a  Rubens,  they  ape  the  picturesque  costume  of  these  painters. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  limit  their  rivalry  of  the  old  masters  to 
the  cut  of  their  beavers,  or  the  hirsute  horrors  of  their  beards, 
and  study  rather  to  caricature  their  own  personal  appearance, 
than  to  perfect  the  figures  upon  their  canvasses.  But  there  is  yet 
a  hope  of  better  things.  The  cry  raised  from  their  native  shores 
for  a  higher  pictorial  style  has  been  responded  to,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  the  students  at  Rome,  in  the  face  of  a  factious  oppo- 
sition, organised  by  a  few  more  self-sufficient  and  bigoted  seniors, 
have  volimtarily  placed  their  academy  under  the  instructions  of 
Professor  Minardi,  an  artist  whose  modesty  and  good  feeling  are 
as  remarkable  as  his  fine  taste  and  purity  of  design.  Should  he 
meet  with  fair  play  from  the  minority  who  opposed  his  appoint- 
ment, much  benent  may  be  looked  for  from  his  ministrations;  but 
if  he  be  thwarted  by  such  unfair  and  im^entleman-like  opposition 
as  is  threatened  by  the  dissentients,  it  will  behove  the  friends  of 
the  academy  to  withdraw  from  it  their  countenance,  until  some 
higher  authority  end  these  disgraceful  squabbles,  by  putting  the 
establishment  upon  a  footing  wnich  shall  at  once  secure  its  disci- 
pline, and  promote  its  utility. 

How  entirely  different  from  these  Anglican  habits  is  the  life 
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ct  Qerman  artiste  in  the  Etenud  City  I  Fzepaxed  bj  reading  the 
xibh  artistic  stares  of  their  own  Uteratoze,  and  hs  abondaat  trans* 
ktians,  most  of  thesa  hare  been  seleoficd  by  their  respective  go* 
vemments  as  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  small  penskm  allowed  them. 
It  is  barely  adeqoate  to  their  wants,  affordiiig  them  no  ftciKtiea 
for  dissipation;  but  it  renders  them  independent  of  inteErapti(» 
from  private  conumssions,  and  it  is  continiKd  for  suck  a  term  of 
years  as  enables  them  thoroughly  to  master  the  hngiiagey  as  wdl 
88  the  pictorial  history  of  the  Peninsala.  Under  tma  system,- 
the  Gemans  are  jdoddinff  students,  bound  to  eadi  other,  and  to 
their  common  pursuit,  by  every  tie  of  coantiy  and  sympathy; 
whilst  the  Englidh  are  loiterers,  left  to  waste  or  misapply  their 
opportunities.  Under  it,  Overbeck  and  G)md[iu8,  V  eit  and 
Scnnorr,  Schwanthaler  and  Gruner,  have  e&eted  an  entaie  reno- 
vation of  art,  and  have  enshrined  their  names  in  a  niche  far  higher 
than  their  British  contemporaries  have,  as  yet,  approached. 

But  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  rekdve  merit  of 
modem  German  and  British  art,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  sngle 
remark.  There  is  surely  less  egotism  in  trying  to  ocmiprdend 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  early  masters,  than  in  sneering  at  '  Peru- 
gino  and  the  pasteooard  school/  mcnre  good  sense  m  attempt- 
ing  to  renovate  the  styles  of  Ra£faelle  and  Ghirlandajo,  than 
in  talking  about  Michael  Angelo,  without  daring  to  study  him; 
or  in  imitating  Veronese,  without  equalling  Tiepolo.  No  man 
in  his  senses  charges  Laurence  with  servihty  to  Sir  Joshua,  or 
Landseer  with  plagiarism  &om  Schnyders;  yet  their  approxima* 
tion  to  these  prototypes  is  surely  not  less  decided  than  are  the 
cartoons  of  Overbeck  to  those  of  Rafiaelle.  Man  is  proverbially 
an  imitative  creature,  and  if  we  are  to  foUow  the  path  which 
another  has  explored,  why  jn^e  most  harshly  of  sudi  as  aspire  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  one  whom  all  ages  honour,  and  whom  all 
but  our  countrymen  appreciate? 


Akt.  JI.—The  History  of  British  India.  From  1805  to  1835. 
By  Horace  Hatman  Wilson,  M. A.  F.R.S.  Vol  I.  Lon- 
don: Madden  and  Co.    1845. 

Properlt  to  understand  the  present  condition  of  our  Asiatlo 
empire,  we  must  study  the  manner  in  which  it  has  grown  up  and 
acquired  its  greatness.  In  this  study  we  have  to  ded  with  a  very 
pecnKar  order  of  facts.  Our  dominion  in  India  is  an  anomaly, 
and  the  events  which  led  to  its  establishment  were  anomalous  also. 
In  most  other  oases  where  foreigners  have  obtained  the  upper 
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liand  in  any  country,  the  conquest  has  been  effected  by  anns,  ee* 
nenlly  at  once  by  a  sudden  iriuptiony  or,  if  not,  by  successive 
eneFoachments  and  invasions,  eacn  acquisition  serving  as  a  basb 
for  succeeding  operations. 

Our  pcoceedings  in  India  have,  from  the  first,  been  of  a 
different  character.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
when  we  first  obtained  a  footing  in  Bengal,  it  was  with  any 
deagn  of  becoming  masters  of  the  country.  On  the  con- 
tiftry,  we  went  thither  as  traders,  and  a  succession  of  circum- 
stances,  which  we  are  far,  however,  from  regarding  as  fortuitous, 
has  converted  us  into  the  rulers  of  that  great  empire.  As  our 
success  was  unlocked  for,  it  found  us,  when  it  had  actually  been 
acoomplishedt  without  any  definite  plan,  though  not  wholly  un* 
poepired  to  co-operate  with  fortune.  We  were  looking  for  the 
pronts  of  a  commercial  counter,  and  we  foimd  a  crown.  But 
though  it  presented  itself  unexpectedly,  they  who  picked  it  up  were 
not  so  far  dazzled  by  its  splendours  as  not  to  know  what  use  to 
make  of  it.  They  understood  that  it  was  for  the  head,  and  imme* ' 
diately  put  it  on  their  own,  thereby  converting  the  company  of 
merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies  into  a  sovereign  power,  the 
rival  of  the  greatest  monarchs  upon  earth.  No  transactions  re- 
corded in  history  have  so  much  tended  to  display  the  strength  of 
the  English  character.  The  foimders  of  our  Indian  empire  were 
no  statesmen  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  because  they  had 
not  been  systematically  broken  in  and  disciplined  according  to 
^e  establi^ed  rules  of  business,  but  statesmen  they  were  never- 
tkekss;  that  is,  they  were  equal  to  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs  in 
difficult  emergencies,  equal  to  contend  with  the  most  crafty  and 
desperate  enemies,  capable  of  looking  antiquated  and  dazzling 
prgudices  in  the  face,  and  of  despising  gigantic  appearances  of 
strength,  beneath  which  there  was  often  very  little  of  the  reality. 
By  these  men  our  system  of  Indian  government  was  first  sketched 
out.  Their  views  of  policy  were  neither  very  refined  nor  very 
enlarged.  They  perceived  that  the  Mogul  empire  was  breaking 
up,  and  they  felt  themselves  capable  <?  subduing  and  holding 
certain  portions  of  it  against  any  opponents  who  were  likely  to 
come  into  the  field.  They  neither  contemplated  the  subjugation 
of  all  India,  nor  set  themselves  to  invent  a  body  of  rules  and  re- 
gula^ons  in  accordance  with  which  it  ou^ht  to  be  governed. 
They  were  satisfied  with  laying  the  foundations  of  power,  with 
aoftttering  the  first  rough  seeds  of  institutions,  leaving  them  to 
find  their  proper  shape  and  character  aflerwarda  as  they  grew  up 
and  developea  themselves. 

for  these  reasons  it  is  extremely  difficult  scientifically  to  ez- 
fhiOf  or  even  to  determine,  the  nature  of  our  Indian  govern^* 
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ment.  It  resembles  an  old  mansion  in  the  country,  to  which 
additional  wings,  apartments,  and  conveniences,  have  been 
added  for  the  purpose  of  meeting,  from  time  to  time,  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  family.  Viewed  externally  by  an  ad- 
mirer of  systematic  architecture,  it  may  appear  to  be  extremely 
grotesque  and  unsightly  with  its  innumerable  nooks  and  angles, 
and  strata,  as  it  were,  of  roofs,  and  nests  for  brooding  shadows.  But 
step  inside  of  it,  and  you  find  every  comfort  and  convenience  of 
life.  Nothing^  is  out  of  place.  Every  room  has  its  peculiar  use ;  the 
arrangement  is  commodious,  there  is  the  greatest  facility  of  com* 
munication,  and  the  long  passages,  corridors,  and  galleries,  which 
might  seem  purposeless  to  the  careless  eye,  prove  so  many  sources 
of  convenience  and  beauty.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  ffovemment  of 
India.  It  might,  very  probably,  be  simplified,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  thereby  acquire  any  additional  force  or  efiGicacy. 
Of  improvement,  however,  it  is  of  course  susceptible.  It  might 
be  renaered  less  expensive,  more  productive  of  advantages  to  the 
natives,  more  auspicious  to  talent  and  industry,  more  progressive 
within,  more  powerful  externally;  and  in  process  of  time  we  trust 
it  will,  in  many  of  these  respects,  be  reformed.  But,  taken  as  it 
exists,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  statesmen  to  be  a  political 
machine  of  wonderful  perfection. 

To  explain  in  what  manner  this  extraordinary  system  of 
government  has  acquired  its  present  development,  is  the  object 
of  Indian  History,  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  of  which 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  instructive.  It  would,  however, 
be  beside  our  present  purpose,  and  may  be  reserved  for  some  future 
occasion.  What  we  now  undertake  is  something  much  less 
ambitious.     Our  design  is  merely  to  glance  at  the  events  of  a 

J)articular  period,  and  that  too  a  very  limited  one,  extending  only 
rom  1806  to  1813.  It  happens,  moreover,  that  during  this  brief 
space  of  time,  few  exploits  of  historical  brilliance  were  achieved. 
There  were  few  victories,  few  conquests.  Instead  of  displaying 
its  strength  by  expanding  outwards,  our  Indian  empire  was 
acquiring  solidity  and  compactness,  and  multiplying  sources  of 
activity  within.  The  territorial  acquisitions  made  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  were  passing  into  its  political  organisation,  amtuga- 
mating  as  it  were,  with  the  central  mass,  and  receiving  from  a 
thousand  circumstances  the  peculiar  impress  and  character  of 
British  dominion.  No  overt  acts  as  yet  announced  the  second 
Mahratta  war,  which  was  to  render  memorable  the  administration 
of  Lord  Hastings. 

Nevertheless,  the  historian  discovers  even  in  this  portion  of 
our  Indian  history,  much  that  is  most  important  to  relate.  France, 
after  having  contested  with  us  during  more  than  half  a  c^itory 
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the  empiTe  of  Asia,  was  finally,  in   1809,  beaten  out  of  the 
field,  wnen  her  last  hopes  expired,  in  an  unsuccessful  diplomatic 
mission.    The  few  insignificant  settlements  that  had  been  left  her 
in  the  East  fell  also,  about  the  same  time,  into  our  hands,  when  we 
might  truly  be  said  to  have  expelled  the  most  persevering  of  our 
enemies  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  the  genius  and 
valour  of  our  countrymen  are  probably  destined  to  shine  forth  in 
the  greatest  brightness.     Since  then  our  difficulties  have  been 
almost  wholly  of  Indian  growth.    One  native  prince  after  another, 
instigated,  we  might  almost  say,  by  a  species  of  fatality,  has  court- 
ed collision  with  us,  and  been,  with  more  or  less  effort,  overthrown, 
leaving  to  the  governor-general  the  task  of  restoring  to  prosperity 
his  disordered  and  exhausted  country.    These  dangerous  bequests 
have  succeeded  at  the  heels  of  each  other  with  alarming  rapidity. 
Before  the  juncture  of  one  province  with  the  empire  has  been 
completely  effected;  before  the  engrafted  part  has  been  brought 
witmn  the  circle  of  our  vital  circulation,  the  next  immediately 
bordering  upon  it  has  likewise  exhibited  a  tendency  to  attach 
itself  to  our  dominions.   In  this  consists  our  greatest  embarrassment 
in  India.     An  invincible  law  constrains  us  to  expand  our  rule, 
or  at  least  leaves  us  nothing  but  the  choice  of  annexing  one  petty 
state  after  another,  or  abandoning  it  to  that  hopeless  anarchy  which 
must  speedily  demoralise  our  own  frontier.    It  would  doubtless  be 
better  for  us  if  our  power  developed  itself  more  slowly.    But  no 
ishoice  is  left  us.    Empires,  like  plants,  vegetate  more  quickly  in  the 
East  than  here  with  us  in  Europe.    All  the  native  states  that  have 
«ver  flourished  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  been  so  rudely  put 
together,  and  placed  on  so  tottering  a  basis,  that  when  brought 
into  violent  collision  with  a  well-organised  government,  they  can- 
not possibly  survive  the  shock.     The  state,  consequently,  by 
whicn  they  are  absorbed,    augments  in  force  and  greatness  as 
xapidly    as  they  perish.    It  is  puerile,  therefore,  to   declaim, 
as  continental  pouticians  often  do,  against  our  Asiatic  policy, 
and  to  stigmatise  it  as  grasping  and  ambitious.    With  us,  absti- 
nence has  been  the  rule,  and  desire  of  aggrandisement  the  excep- 
don.    But  there  are  junctures  in  human  affairs,  which  in  self- 
defence  transform  peaceful  nations  into  conquerors,  and  give  the 
most  moderate  statesmen  the  ap{)earance  and  reputation  of  so 
many  worshippers  of  power.    It  is  scarcely  possible,  however, 
€ven  for  an  enemy,  to  chai-ge  Lord  Minto,  the  history  of  whose 
government  we  have  now  under  consideration,  with  the  desire  of 
territorial  aggrandisement.     He  took  from  the  French,  indeed, 
the  Isles  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Mauritius,  and  expelled  the  Dutch 
fiom  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Spice  Islands.    But  this  was  not 
because  he  coveted  their  possessions,  but  because  the  policy  of 
Kapoleon  had  converted  them  into  so  many  centres  of  annoyance 
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to  our  commerce,  "wliich  was  annually,  by  the  privateers  that  issued 
from  those  places,  subjected  to  the  severest  losses.  The  wonder 
was,  therefore,  that  the  Indian  government  had  not  determined 
on  their  reduction  before,  not  that  after  so  many  years  of  a  petti- 
fogging, semi-piratical  war&re,  Lord  Minto  should  have  been  at 
length  provoked  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
islands  of  the  ocean. 

In  composing  the  history  of  this  period^  Professor  Wilson  has 
entered  into  great  research,  and  aisplayed  great  ability.  His 
work,  however,  is  not  an  independent  performance.  It  is  the 
continuation  of  another  work,  composed  upon  different  principles, 
and  pervaded  by  a  wholly  different  spirit.  Mr.  Mill,  as  whose 
continuator  Professor  Wilson  at  present  appears,  was  possessed  by 
very  unfortunate  prejudices  against  the  natives  of  Hindustan,  fle 
was  disposed  to  undervalue  them  in  almost  every  point  of  view.  He 
despised  their  philosophy,  their  literature,  and  their  arts;  and  the 
tendency,  consequently,  of  his  whole  history,  is  to  place  them  in 
a  false  fight,  and  misrepresent  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  their  ^European  conquerors.  Into  this  mischievous  style  of 
writin^:,  Mr.  Mill  was  betrayed  by  the  character  of  the  philosophy 
he  had  adopted,  which  proscribed  wliatever  fosters  or  soothes  the 
imagination,  which  made  no  allowance  for  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  which  sought  to  reduce  every  thing  to  the 
standard  of  a  crabbed  and  stunted  reason,  and,  as  far  as  its  in- 
fluence  extended,  stripped  all  nature  and  human  society  of  the 
rich  mantle  of  beauty  m  which  Providence  has  invested  them — 
in  short,  Mr.  Mill  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Bentham.  Like  many  other 
individuals,  who  seem  to  be  engaged  in  everlasting  hostilities 
against  prejudice,  his  mind  was  generally  swayed  by  the  very 
principle  against  which  he  contended.  He  had  not  been  in 
India;  but,  instead  of  regretting  this  circumstance,  and  endea- 
vouring, by  the  cultivation  of  an  enlarged  sympathy,  to  make  up 
for  the  disadvantages  arising  out  of  it,  he  perversely  considered 
his  want  of  personal  experience  among  his  principal  qualifications 
as  an  histonan.  Many  other  persons  have  undertaken  to  narrate 
the  public  transactions  of  countries  which  they  had  not  visited; 
but  thev  have  always,  we  believe,  felt  that  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  contend,  were  on  that  account  considerably 
multiplied.  At  any  rate,  Gibbon,  and  Niebuhr,  and  Arnold, 
visitea  Rome,  and  are  supposed  to  have  described  its  environs  the 
better  for  having  seen  them.  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  conducted 
him  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  incited  him  to  maintain  that 
the  most  fertile  of  all  the  sources  of  knowledge  ought  carefully  to 
be  shiinned  by  the  historian.  Still,  his  work  is  by  no  means  so 
defective  as  this  ridiculous  piece  of  sophistry  might  have  led  one 
to  expect;  for  Mr.  Mill  was  indefatigable  in  labour,  possessed 
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xemazkaUe  ntsabeaaes^  and  composed  his  narratiYe  of  events  with 
smeh  vigour  and  steadinesB  of  purpose.  His  rough,  rude  style, 
liad  great  rtren^  in  it;  not  the  strength,  indeed,  which  diould 
be  found  in  hisfeozy,  that  allies  itselT  readily  with  ^raoe  and 
bewty,  and  is  fleuhle,  and  capable  of  reflecting,  as  it  were,  in 
dieir  proper  hnes,  all  the  inadents  that  pres^it  tbemselyes. 
These  is  notibing  like  relief  in  his  system  ot  composition.  His 
and,  tbou^  maoive  sentences,  are  thrown  into  movement  by  a 
powedTuI  miralse;  but  lliey  are  all  .of  one  colour.  In  the  views 
taken  of  public  affairs  there  is  little  elevaticm,  in  the  sentiments 
BO  dmdty.  The  presence  of  conunon  sense  we  generally  reoqg- 
nise,  but  this  sober  and  valuable  faculty  by  no  means  qualifies 
its  possessor  to  judge  indiscriminately  of  all  transactions  and 
men,  which  are  often  irregular  and  uncommon. 

Pro&sBor  Wilson,  who  has  undertaken  to  bring  down  Mr. 
Ifill's  narrative  to  our  own  day,  writes  in  a  wholly  di£^nt 

Sirit,  and  oontemjdbtes  his  subject  firom  a  superior  pomt  of  view, 
e  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  long  residence  in  Inaia,  is  learned 
ux  the  iMTncipal  languages  of  the  country,  and  well  disposed,  upon 
iiie  whole,  toward  me  natives,  with  whose  characters  and  insti- 
tntiaDS  he  is  familiar.  Still,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, and,  in  uiging  the  claims  of  the  people  of  India,  is 
carpfiil,  therefore,  to  show,  that  by  advancing  their  prosperity, 
we  must  in  all  cases  promote  our  own.  His  feelings  tlirouKhout 
sae  suffered  to  aj^ear  in  fiill  activity.  He  is  always  ready  to 
bestow  oompaflsion  on  the  tmfortunate,  which  he  does,  not  in  set 
phrases  or  conventional  forms,  but  by  imparting  a  particular  tone 
to  his  langnaffe,  and  strongly  interesting  the  reader  in  the  aufiisr- 
ing  party.  With  neepeci  to  his  p<ditical  predileotiona,  he  keeps 
tl^m  BO  conq[>letely  in  the  back-ground,  that,  after  going  care- 
fully through  the  whole  volume,  we  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
what  they  are.  Our  impression,  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  is, 
iihat  he  is  s  Whig,  though  we  might  find  it  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
poBible,  to  justify  our  opinion  by  quotations. 

In  a  Hterary  point  of  view,  also.  Professor  Wilson  is  entitled  to 
very  high  praise.  His  researches  have  obviously  been  extensive, 
fmd  well  directed,  and  the  fiu^  which  he  has  brought  together  he 
2e]atea  with  ease,  animi^n,  and  the  utmost  |)er8picmty.  No 
prase  is  ever  necessary  to  comprehend  his  meanmg.  If  we  find 
any  ianit,  it  is,  that  hie  has  been  lavish  of  information,  and  thus 
«inered  certain  chapters  in  his  work  to  extend  to  too  great  a  length. 
Bat  this,  though  blameable,  is  far  less  so  than  the  contrary  ex- 
treme; for  though  we  may  complain  of  being  presented  with  too 
unmemns  an  anay  of  details,  we  should  condemn  with  severity 
the  suppression  of  &cts  necessary  to  the  complete  understanding 
iiftheaubjeei. 
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Having  piemifled  these  few  xemads  an  llie  duuncfeerand  mmtB 
of  Professor  Wilson's  histoiy,  we  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  subt 
ject  itself.  Lord  WeUesley's  adnunistntion  had  of  necessity  beea 
warlike,  and  added  greatly  to  the  extent  g[  our  dominions.  Its 
boldness  had  disqnieted  the  government  at  home,  mcxre  eepedal^ 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  in  order  to  ^ve  a  totally  different  dis- 
section to  our  Indian  policy,  the  Marquis  GomwalHs  was  sent  out 
as  govemor^general.  The  death  of  this  nobleman  occasioned  no 
sensible  difference  in  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs;  for  Sir  George 
Barlow,  who  temporarily  succeeded  him,  acted  rather  as  his  re* 
presentative  than  as  an  independent  statesman.  His  removal  was 
speedily  determined  on  by  the  ministers  at  home,  and  the  struggle 
which  took  place  on  that  occasion  between  them  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  hais  been  paralleled  in  our  own  day,  though  with  less  of 
public  scandal  and  notoriety.  The  man  designed  by  ministers  to 
succeed  Sir  George  Barlow  was  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  for  whom 
the  Court  of  Dir^ors  felt  the  most  invincible  repugnance.  The 
politician  of  the  present  day  may  smile,  perhaps,  when  he  learns 
on  what  that  repugnance  was  based,  when  he  is  told  that  the  great 
disqualification  of  Lord  Lauderdale  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
was  his  decided  leaning  towards  free-trade  principles.  That  which 
was  then  regarded  as  an  objection  might  now,  perhaps,  be  urged 
as  a  merit,  since  circumstances  have  so  far  changed,  that  the  Court 
of  Directors,  then  the  great  champions  of  monopoly,  are  now  its 
most  strenuous  opponents,  because  it  has  come  round  to  their  turn 
to  be  sufferers  by  it.  However,  let  this  fact  be  remembered  to  the 
honour  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  that  he  lost  the  most  lucrative 
appointment  which  the  British  government  has  to  bestow,  on  ao>* 
count  of  his  known  attachment  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
Lord  Minto,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control,  was  next 
thought  of;  and  as  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  affairs  of  India,  and 
considered  in  other  respects  unobjectionable,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors acquiesced  in  his  appointment,  and  he  proceeded  immediately 
to  take  possession  of  his  government.  He  went  out,  however, 
grievously  fettered  by  a  system,  hatched,  we  will  not  say  in  igno^ 
ranee,  but  in  prejudice  at  home.  He  was  strenuously  warned 
against  conquest  under  almost  any  conceivable  circumstances.  His 
perpetual  watchword  was  to  be  tum-inteffereTice.  He  was  to 
plant  himself  on  the  battlements  of  British  India,  and  to  look  down 
calmly  from  thence  upon  the  wretched  natives,  situated  acciden* 
tally  beyond  the  pale,  and  by  whatever  misgovemment  or  oppres> 
non,  or  cruelty,  they  might  be  visited,  whatever  might  be  their 
sufferings,  and  how  strong  soever  might  be  their  desire  to  live  in 
peace,  under  the  shadow  of  British  protection,  he  was  in  no  case 
to  throw  out  a  single  battalion  for  their  deliverance. 

But  the  course  of  events  is  often  more  powerful  than  human  re- 
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aolutioxia.  No  sooner  liad  Loid  Minto  tset  his  footin  India,  ihan 
he  found  hiinadf  inyolved  in  the  most  harassing  military  operas 
tions.  The  province  of  Bundelkund,  inhabited  by  a  restless,  law- 
less, and  semi-barbarous  population,  had  recently  fallen  under  our 
sway;  but  so  inyeterate  were  the  predatory  habits  of  the  popular 
tion,  so  addicted  were  they  to  the  exercise  of  petty  warfare,  and 
8o  much  did  their  rajahs  depend  for  their  revenues  on  the  price 
paid  them  by  banditti  for  protection,  that  the  acknowled^ent  of 
our  supremacy  operated  for  a  time  no  change  in  the  pubhc  morals 
of  the  community.  The  Bundela  chiefs  considered  it  an  advantage 
to  be  able  in  case  of  necessi^  to  appeal  to  our  authority,  but  were 
fiur  &om  thinking  themselves  obliged  to  act  in  obedience  to  our 
will  when  their  own  strength  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
our  aid.  Accordingly,  though  we  were  recognised  as  the  sovereigns 
of  India,  it  was  expected  that,  content  with  such  honour,  we 
would  suffer  the  several  chiefs  and  rajahs  of  the  province,  not  only 
to  govern  their  own  subjects  as  they  pleased,  but  to  molest  and 
plunder  their  neighbours  at  their  own  discretion.  Throughout 
all  that  part  of  India  there  were  then  strong  places,  the  killadars, 
or  castellans  of  which  afiected  to  acknowledge  no  paramoimt  autho- 
rity. They  held  by  the  sword,  which  served  them  in  the  place  of 
tide  deeds  and  code  of  morality.  The  extent  of  their  j^hires,  or 
estates,  depended  on  the  strength  of  their  garrison.  Tney  were 
masters  as  far  as  tbe^  could  enibrce  obedience,  and  their  pnndples 
induced  them  to  treat  travellers  and  merchants  as  so  many  proper 
objects  of  plunder.  One  veiy  striking  peculiarity  in  these  ma- 
rauders deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  cnaracteristic  of  the  period 
of  society  through  which  India  was  then  passine.  No  discredit 
was  supposed  to  attach  to  usurpation  and  roboeiy.  Any  one 
who  could  get  possession  of  a  stronghold,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  oonsidered  himself  fully  entitled  to  retain  it,  and  to 
reap  all  the  advantages  which  its  possession  could  confer;  and 
aft^wards,  when  dislodged  by  superior  force,  instead  of  shrink- 
ing back  into  obscurity,  under  tne  oppressive  consciousness  of 
being  a  bandit,  he  put  himself  forward  as  an  injured  man,  per* 
aecuted  by  fortune,  and  entitled  to  compensation.  To  commit 
crimes,  he  regarded  as  his  legitimate  profession.  He  could  form 
no  conception  of  our  theories  of  morality,  in  which  self  is  not 
made  the  supr^ne  arbiter;  but,  conforming  his  notions  to  his 
own  practice  and  that  of  his  ancestors,  conceived  that  the  power, 
which  interfered  with  his  means  of  subsistence,  was  bound  to 
fiimish  him  with  some  other  equally  productive.  In  illustration  of 
this  extmordinary  state  of  opnion,  we  may  relate  an  anecdote. 
When  the  fortress  of  Ajaygher  surrendered  to  the  British,  under 
tColonel  Martinddl,  the  captive  Killadar  Lakshman  Dawa  vehe« 
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mently  uxged  kb  daini  to  be  leiastated  in  pcMwesrion.  He  did 
sot  prefeeiSl  liiat  1^  |dace  belonged  to  him,  or  liad  beloand  k> 
his  anoeston.  It  wae  known,  oa  tha  oontxary,  that  lie  had.  lea- 
dered  himedf  master  of  it  by  fnud,  and  thai  in  Iceepmg  it,  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a  perpetual  act  of  badfnlh.  Still,  meawiTJng 
all  thin^  by  his  own  oonTenience,  he  oonoeived  'diat  as  we  had 
found  him  ^ere,  and  as  he  had  fought  us  and  been  beaten,  the 
least  we  ootdd  do,  in  consideiatioai  of  his  braveiy  and  mififiartunei^ 
was  to  restore  him  the  fortreGB.  He,  aooordingly,  preaenied  a 
petition  to  the  sovemor-general's  agettt,  requesting  that  he  mi^ht 
be  restored  or  blown  from  a  gun,  since  life  to  him  was  nothing 
without  his  Eilladarship,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  ^thout  rqattar 
tion.'  Perceiving  no  diroosition  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to 
comply  with  his  request,  he  ^ected  his  escape  from  camp,  and 
repaired  in  disguise  to  Gakutta,  in  order  that  he  might  there 
appeal  to  the  justice  or  generosity  of  the  goTernor-geneiaL  To 
his  great  surprise  and  mortification,  he  found  that  the  Eofflish 
entertained  oifferent  notions  of  justice.  Having  been  a  roUxs 
on  a  large  scale,  he  was  placed  under  the  surveillaBoe  of  the 
police,  and  forbidden  to  return  to  CSentral  In^Ua.  He  made  light 
of  this  prohibition,  and  absconded  from  Calcutta. 

While  Lakshman  Dawa  was  thus  playing  at  fast  and  loose  with 
the  Bengal  goveanment,  an  appalling  tragedy,  originating  in  his 
position,  was  enacted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ajaydiei.  The 
agent,  desirous  of  retaining  the  fimily  of  the  fugitive  <£ief  ashoa- 
tages,  ordeiedthemtoremoveintothefortforffieater  securily.  As 
it  was  not,  however,  intended  to  behave  harstuy  towards  them,  an 
aged  rdative  was  requested  to  explain  to  them  the  deajgns  of 
govenmient,  and  biing  about  their  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
agent's  order.  Lakehman  Dawa's  immediate  £unily  consisted  at  this 
lame  of  seven  individuals,  his  mother,  hk  wife,  his  iniaut  soo, 
and  four  female  attendants.  Baju  Rao,  dosely  allied  to  them  by 
blood,  entered  the  house  where  wey  readed,  while  a  native  officer 
lemaiiaed  stationed  at  the  door.  The  old  man  contanued  for  a 
ocmsiderable  period  in  the  house.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
had  recourse  to  arguments  or  not;  it  is  altogether  nnoertais^ 
whether  the  idea  of  what  took  plaee  originated  with  him  or  with 
the  femily.  There  was  no  noise,  no  evidence  of  stEnggKng,  no 
ciy,  no  audible  ezpression  of  pain  or  suffering,  ^e  offioer 
without  expected  eveiy  moment  to  behold  the  femily  make  lh^ 
^P^unmce,  and  place  themselves  milder  his  safe  ccmdiiict*  B^ng 
a  Hindii  himsdf,  femiliar  with  all  the  prgndices  of  his  nation, 
he  might  have  been  eipeoted  to  foresee  the  cataatniphe.  Tins 
does  not,  however,  appos  to  have  been  the  case.  He  im^uied, 
probably,  that  Bajn  Jftao  was  employing  the  best  aigoments  he 
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couH  think  of  to  peisoade  the  women  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  submit  to  authority,  and  repair  peaceably  to  the  fort.  But, 
at  length,  his  patienoe  being  exhausted,  he  entered  the  house, 
with  a  view  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  delay,  when  he 
discovered  the  old  man,  standing  in  the  do<Mr  of  an  mner  apartr 
mcnt,  a  sword  dripping  with  blood  in  his  hand.  Beyond  him, 
the  oflBccr  saw  the  floor  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  women. 
IBs  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward  and  seize  the  murderer ; 
but  on  his  approach,  Baju  Rao  hastily  closed  the  door,  and  fas- 
tened it  on  the  inside.  Assistance  was  then  procured  and  the 
door  forced,  when  the  wretched  old  man,  who,  in  obedience  to 
ihe  notions  of  honour  prevalent  in  his  tribe,  had  committed 
seven  murders,  was  found  to  have  terminated  the  whole  by 
suicide. 

Meanwhile  Lakshman  Dawa  had  been  pursued  and  re-cap- 
tnred  by  the  police.  The  destruction  of  his  whole  family  could 
not  be  concealed  from  him,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  accumula- 
tion of  misfortunes  which  had  been  brought  on  him  by  his  own 
misdeeds,  unsettled  the  balance  of  his  mind.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  pity  for  a  man, oppressed  by  so  many  calamities.  Yet  he 
had  brought  them  voluntarily  upon  himself.  A  handsome  pro- 
vision was  offered  him  by  government,  in  lieu  of  the  place  of 
which  he  had  been  dispossessed ;  but  he  p«wsted  in  rejecting 
this  ofier,  which,  during  the  period  of  his  insanity,  was,  of  course, 
not  formally  renewed.  In  1822  he  recovered  his  reason,  upon 
which  he  consented*  to  receive  from  the  Company  a  pension  of 
fix  hundred  rupees  per  month,  or  upwards  of  700/.  a-year.  He 
died  in  1828,  upon  which,  whatever  members  of  his  femily  still 
survived,  were  permitted  to  return  to  Bundelkund. 

We  have  related  the  above  particulaars,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  exemjdifying  the  class  of  difficulties  which  hive  almost  inva- 
Mbly  to  be  overcome,  in  the  pacification  of  any  troubled  district 
in  India.  Lord  Minto  had  to  encounter  others,  arising  neither 
out  of  the  institutions  nor  opinions  of  the  natives.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  these  were  answerable  the  defective  notions  of  pcdicy 
which  prevailed  at  home,  combined  with  an  extremely  imperfect 
Boquaintance  with  ike  power  and  resources  of  the  state  on  our 
immediate  frontier.  Little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  not  only 
the  Doorani  empire,  but  even  Scinde  and  the  Punj&b,  were 
little,  if  at  all  known  to  our  Indian  rulers,  who  consequently  eaa- 
tertsmed  verv  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  value  which  ought  to  be 
-set  on  their  mendsnip  or  enmity.  Had  l^ey  been  in  possessioift 
of  more  ccHVect  knomedge,  the  pride  of  Ranjit  Sing  would  have 
been  humUed,  and  a  limit  set  to  his  encroachments  at  the  veiy 
bcginBsng  of  his  career.    But  no  one  knew  of  what  dhrto  he 
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might  be  capable,  what  means  he  had  at  his  command — ^in  short, 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  match  for  the  British  power  in  India. 
In  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  that  petty  chief  was  long  suf- 
fered to  assume  a  tone,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  British 
f^yemment,  so  unbecoming,  as  to  border  frequently  on  insolence, 
b  do  him  justice,  however,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  quite 
as  ignorant  of  the  English  as  they  could  possibly  be  of  him.  Ue, 
therefore,  seriously  cherished  the  idea,  about  the  commencement 
of  Lord  Minto's  administration,  of  advancing  his  frontier  to  the 
Jumna,  and  ultimately,  thero  can  be  no  doubt,  of  expelling  us 
altogether  from  India.  Into  these  flights  of  imagination  he  was 
probably  betrayed  by  French  agents;  for  Napoleon,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  maintained  as  powerful  a  body  of  emissaries 
in  the  East,  as  the  emperor  Nicholas  does  at  present.  But,  by 
whatever  hopes  he  may  have  been  buoyed  up,  certain  it  is  that 
Ranjit  repeatedly  crossed  the  Sutlej,  set  the  governor-general  at 
defiance,  and  not  only  collected  much  booty,  but  actually  made 
permanent  acquisitions  of  territory  in  provinces  over  which  he 
had  no  right.  Our  oriental  maxims  of  policy  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired either  form  or  consistency.  A  timid,  unenterprising  spirit, 
pervaded  both  the  ministers  and  directors  at  home,  and  neces- 
sarily influenced  the  acts  of  the  govemor-^nend.  Napoleon, 
who  took  care  to  be  well-informed  on  this  pomt,  held  constantly 
in  terrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  Tory  cabinet,  the  project  of  an 
invasion  from  the  west,  to  counteract  which  we  courted  the 
alliance  of  Persia,  of  Afighanist&n,  of  Scinde,  and  the  Punjab. 
But  we  did  not  by  any  means  proceed  judiciously.  It  was  not 
possible,  for  example,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Ranjit  by  tole- 
rating his  excesses.  He  would  have  respected  us  more,  and  more 
earnestly  courted  our  alliance,  had  we  commenced  our  intercourse 
by  inspiring  him  with  terror.  He  estimated  our  strength  by  our 
forbearance,  and  consequently  estimated  it  low;  and  while  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  error,  had  the  French  emperor,  or  any 
other  powerful  enemy,  presented  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  he  would  unquestionably  have  joined  him  from  motives 
of  mere  prudence. 

When  Napoleon  undertook  the  subjugation  of  Spain,  the 
British  government  at  once  concluded  that  he  had  relmquished 
his  designs  upon  the  East,  and,  therefore,  it  withdrew  a  portion  of 
the  restraint  which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  over  the  governor- 
general,  and  permitted  him  to  act  somewhat  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  judgment.  At  the  same  time,  a  most  per- 
nicious act  of  weakness  was  committed.  By  the  disbursement  of 
a  moderate  sum  of  money,  we  might  even  then  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  influence  in  Aflghanistan,  which  would  not 
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only  have  preserved  that  country  from  the  melancholy  series  of 
calamities  dv  which  it  has  ever  since  been  afflicted,  but  have 
"warded  off  aJso  from  ourselves  the  heaviest  blow  we  have  ever 
rec^ved  in  Asia.  For  our  neglect  of  the  opportunity  then  offered 
us,  the  blame  must  lie  between  the  governor-general  and  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  parsimony  of  the  latter  begot  the  timidity 
of  the  former.  Lord  Mmto  knew  he  should  be  excused  at  home, 
for  sacrificing  incalculable  future  advantages  to  a  present  saving; 
and  he  consented  to  deserve  the  condemnation  of  history,  in  order 
to  escape  the  annoyance  of  contemporary  complaints.  Howeveri 
with  respect  to  Kanjit  Sing,  a  wiser  course  was  entered  upon: 
it  was  resolved  at  once  to  check  his  career,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly given  distinctly  to  understand  that  he  would  be 
permitted  to  make  no  more  conquests  east  of  the  Sutlej.  The 
mfluence,  however,  of  the  pacific  and  non-interference  system 
engrafted,  even  upon  this  transaction,  an  error  of  policy.  Kanjit 
had  already  made  acquisitions  of  territory  on  the  lett  bank  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  these  he  was  permitted  to  retain,  thus  giving 
him  what,  above  all  things,  he  most  coveted,  a  footing  in  Hin- 
dustan. This  was  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  British  interests.  It 
exposed  our  frontier  to  perpetual  disturbances;  it  furnished  Ranjit 
with  a  pretext  for  intermeddling  with  our  subjects,  and  the  chie& 
and  people  under  our  protection,  while  it  excited  in  his  mind  no 
exatitude,  because  he  not  only  regarded  the  districts  in  question  as 
his  own,  but  considered  himself  to  be  defrauded  of  whatever  else 
we  prevented  him  from  annexing  to  his  dominions.  Under  the 
irritating  influence  of  this  feeling  he  set  himself  actively  to  prepare 
for  war,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  breaking  forth  of  hostihties 
was  only  prevented  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  Dodb  of  the 
Sntlej  and  Jumna  of  a  strong  force  under  Colonel  Ochterlony  and 
General  St.  Le^r.  Before  this  foi*oe  Ranjit  Sing's  courage 
quailed;  and  a  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself,  which  about  the 
same  time  happened  at  Amritsir,  is  supposed  to  have  exercised 
some  influence  over  his  resolution.  Amon^  the  escort  of  the 
mission  were  several  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect  These  men; 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  celebrated  in  their 
camp,  close  to  the  city,  the  anniversary  of  the  Moharrom,  or  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Ali  and  his  sons,  Hasan  and  Hosain, 
vrith  all  that  religious  fervour  and  demonstration  of  passionate 
sorrow,  which  persons  of  strong  feelings  might  be  expected  to  ex* 
habit.  It  immediately  occurr^  to  Ranjit,  then  at  Amritsir,  that 
without  in  the  least  compromising  himself,  he  might  put  to  the 
test  the  boasted  ^scipEne  and  courage  of  the  English  Sipahis. 
He,  therefore,  organised  one  of  those  accidents  which  eflect  so 
much  in  oriental  histi^.     The  springs  by  which  he  put  his  ma- 
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chineiy  in  motion,  were  neyer,  we  bdieTe,  exactly  ascertained. 
He  probably  made  use  of  the  Akalis,  fierce,  unscrupulous  fanatics, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  exerted  themselves  aa  fi:e< 
quently  against  him  as  in  his  favour.  On  the  occasion  in  question, 
however,  they  were,  probably,  forward  to  be  his  instruments,  excit- 
ed by  a  two-K>ld  hatred  against  the  Mohammedan  first,  and  next 
against  the  English,  whom  they  served.  Whatever  were  the 
motives  that  actuated  their  conduct,  the  Akalis  spreading  them- 
aelves  among  the  multitude,  so  wrought  upon  their  wild  fanaticism, 
that  arming  themselves  with  the  weapons  nearest  at  hand,  they 
rushed  to  tne  camp  of  the  mission,  and  endeavoured  to  storm  it. 
The  escort,  as  regarded  numbers,  was  a  most  insignificant  body.  It 
consisted  only  of  two  companies  of  foot  and  sixteen  troopers.  Yet 
what  happened  recently  at  Hyderabad  in  Scinde,  occurred  on  this 
occasion  at  Amritsir.  The  Sipahis,  without  a  ^ngle  casualty,  re- 
pulsed the  Sikh  multitude,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  the 
slaughter  would  have  been  much  more  considerable  had  not  Ranjit 
Sing  himself,  humiliated  perhaps  at  the  iU  success  of  his  experi- 
ment, interfered  to  prevent  further  bloodshed.  No  attempt,  we 
believe,  was  made  openly  at  the  time,  to  bring  home  this  (^ence 
to  him;  but  had  Lord  Minto  been  an  ambitious  statesman,  and 
served  ambitious  masters,  the  Punjab  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  British  province  within  six  weeks  after  the 
above  transaction. 

We  r^narked,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  at  the  outset,  that  Lord 
Minto's  administration  was  not  warlike.  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things;  for  making  laws  and  administering  justice^  and  founding 
institutions,  as  well  as  for  subjugating  kingdoms.  There  is  also, 
and  must  be,  a  time  for  the  imposition  of  taxes,  in  order  to  obtain 
those  revenues,  without  which  no  government  can  be  carried  on. 
With  this  subject  every  person  in  Great  Britain  is  now  familiar. 
Both  houses  of  parliament  ring  incessantly  with  the  words  taxes 
and  imposts,  ana  the  press,  like  a  million-tongued  echo,  reverbe- 
rates the  sounds,  which  run  muttering  over  the  whole  island,  like 
the  spell  of  some  mighty  enchanter,  designed  to  raise  gold  out  of 
the  earth.  Circumstances  required  that  Lord  Minto  sOso  should 
exert  his  skill  as  a  finance  minister.  But  the  Hindus  are  a  people 
in  all  things  very  different  from  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and 
the  mouths  of  their  pursesmust  therefore  beapproached  by  very  dif* 
£ezent  avenues.  It  is  not  enough  that  your  system  of  taxation  is  justi 
it  must  likewise  be  palatable,  and  to  reader  it  so,  difiicult  every- 
where, is  matter  of  tenfold  greater  difficulty  in  India.  It  is  an 
obvious  thing  to  say  that  we  may  do  anythiiig  with  such  a  people 
by  humourinjg  their  prejudices.  No  wubi  we  may.  But  the 
gomd  secret  is  to  diseover  how  they  may  be  humoured.    All  who 
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know  ft&y  thine  of  Lord  Minto  will  coid&ss  that  there  was  no 
iMUshnesB  or  leamng  towards  tyranny  ia  his  character;  bat 
that,  <m  tiae  oontrazy,  his  mild  and  gentle  dispootion  led  him, 
to  pie&r  theeaD^oyment  of  kindness  and  conciliation  to  all  other 
xaethods,  as  long  as  they  were  conastent  with  the  honest  perform- 
ance of  Ins  duty.  Yet  the  necessity  of  raising  a  revenue  betrayed 
this  BoUeman  into  the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  threatened  to 
kindle  a  flame  throughout  India,  and  actually  did  give  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  popular  movements^  accompanied  by 
riot  and  eoniusiony  and  extaudve  and  int^kse  exdtementy  recorded 
in  the  annak  of  that  country. 

All  kinds  of  taxes  are  unpopular  things,  but  Lord  Minto 
thought  that  a  house  tax  would  be  as  little  so  as  any  other.  Li 
Calcutta  it  had  already  been  imposed  and  collected  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and  this  fact  encouraged  his  lordship  to  hope,  that  what 
had  been  so  happily  begun^  might  probably  be  continued  with 
equal  g|ood  fortune.  In  the  course,  tnerefore,  of  the  year  1810,  a 
r^uktioB  was  published,  extending  the  operation  of  the  tax  to 
the  whole  (^  Bengal,  Behar,  Oriaaa,  and  Benares.  No  opposi- 
tion  was  expected.  For  of  what  had  the  people  to  compain  ? 
Groremment  displayed  no  dispositicm  to  be  haxsh  ox  inquisitoriaL 
It  was  not  inleiuded  to  pry  into  the  resources  of  every  private 
£unily,  to  force  gentlemen  to  disclose  to  their  neighooura  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  means  on  which  they  lived ;  to  inspect 
the  books  of  tradesmen,  and  compel  them  to  contribute  to  the 
revenue,  or  to  take  refuge  in  insolvency.  Nothing  of  all  this 
could  be  objected  to  Lord  Minto's  tax.  He  <mly  required  the 
Gcdkctors  to  ascertain  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  the 
'Various  districts  und^  their  charge,  and  to  prcqportion  to  that 
number  the  amount  of  fiscal  contribution  levied.  Nevertheless, 
the  Hindis  strongly  disliked  the  measure,  though  the  expression 
of  their  disapjmrobation  assumed  an  alarming  form  nowhere  but 
ttl  B^iarea.  This,  it  is  well  known,  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  the  sacied  city  of  the  Hindiiis.  It  stands,  according  to  my- 
thology, on  the  very  point  of  Siva's  trident,  and  constitutes  the 
isthmus  by  which  eartn  is  connected  with  heaven.  To  hve  within 
its  predncts  is  to  be  holy,  while  to  die  there  entitles  a  man,  let  his 
actions  have  been  what  they  may,  to  everlasting  happiness.  Under 
8Bch  circumstances,  the  chaiacter  of  the  population  of  Benares 
may  be  leadily  conjectured.  Of  old,  when  the  right  of  sanctuary 
existed  throughout  Christendom,  we  know  what  class  of  persons 
eliieAy  took  advantf^e  of  it.  The  virtuous  have  seldom  to  fly 
fer  their  fives.  And  in  Benares,  at  the  period  we  are  speaking 
of,  men  took  refuse,  not  from  the  pursuit  of  human  laws,  but 
firom  the  wrath  of  heaven.    Jn  many  cases,  they  ML  that  thqr 
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had  sinned  past  forgiveness ;  that  neither  lepentanoe  nor  amende 
ment  of  life  would  avail  them  aught ;  but  that  if  they  would 
escape  the  chastisement  due  to  their  crimes,  thej  must  have 
recourse  to  that  species  of  material  mechanism,  that  conventional 
sanctity,  that  locsu  justification,  so  to  speak,  and  arbitrary  atone- 
ment to  be  derived  from  accepting  the  guarantee  of  safe  conduct 
from  this  life  to  the  next,  afforded  by  the  all-powerful  privileges 
of  a  spot  favoured  by  the  gods.  Fanatics,  consequently,  and 
vagabonds  of  all  descnption,  abounded  in  the  city.  Disturbuicea 
were  frequent,  and  other  offences  against  the  law  &r  from  rare. 

To  render  the  elements  of  discord  more  complete  and  effica- 
cious, Aurungzebe,  and  other  bigoted  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  had 
induced  or  compelled  numerous  Mohammedans  to  settle  in  the 
place,  and  converted  for  their  use  sundry  Hindd  temples  into 
mosques.*  Nothing  more  could  be  needed  to  impart  a  charac- 
ter of  deadly  hoslSity  to  the  professors  of  the  two  religions. 
Throughout  India,  it  is  quite  common  for  the  Hindtis  and  Mo- 
hammedans, during  the  celebration  of  their  religious  festivals,  to 
encounter  each  other  multitudinously  in  tne  street,  when 
the  slightest  offence,  whether  accidental  or  otherwise,  suffices 
to  engender  an  insurrection,  the  flames  of  which  are  too  finequently 
quenched  in  blood.  In  Benares  sectarian  animosity  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  remembrance  of  mutual  injuries.  On  the  very  year 
preceding  the  imposition  of  Lord  Minto's  house  tax,  a  sanguinary 
struggle  had  taken  place  between  the  rival  sects,  when  the  whole 
city  was  for  days  thrown  into  confusion,  the  partisans  of  Brahma 
and  the  Koran  rushing  tumultuously  to  arms,  while  the  police, 
instead  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  suffering  the  sense  of  civil 
duty  to  be  overmastered  by  their  religious  feelings,  took  part  with 
the  contending  factions,  according  to  the  bias  of  their  creed.  It 
happened  that  m  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city  the  Hind6s  possess  a 
sacred  pillar  erected  in  honour  of  Bhairava,  which  they  held  in 
peculiar  veneration,  and  that  close  at  hand  the  Mohammedans 
possessed  an  Im&m-bara,  or  mosque,  set  apart  for  the  occasional 
devotion  of  the  pious.    The  proximity  of  the  colimm  and  the 

*  Fonter  thtu  describes  one  of  the  stractuiea  of  the  Mogul  emperor.  **  At 
the  distance  of  eight  miles  firom  the  city  of  Benares,  as  it  is  approached  on  the 
river,  from  the  eastward,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  view  of  two  lof^ymioareta, 
which  were  erected  by  Aurungzebe,  on  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  Huid4 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  Maha  Deva.  The  construction  on  this  sacred  ruin  of  so 
towering  a  Mohammedan  pile,  which,  from  its  elevated  height,  seems  to  look  down 
with  triumph  and  exultation  on  the  fallen  state  of  a  city  so  profoundly  revered  by 
the  HindCis,  would  appear  to  ^ve  been  prompted  to  the  mind  of  Aurungieb^ 
by  a  bigoted  and  intemperate  desire  of  insulting  their  religion.  If  such  was  his 
wish,  it  hath  been  completely  ftdflUed.  For  the  Hindus  consider  this  monu* 
ment  as  the  disgraoefVil  record  of  a  foreign  yoke,  proclaiming  to  every  stranger, 
that  their  fitvonritecity  has  been  debased,  and  the  worship  of  their  God  defiled." 
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e£fice  frequently  brou^lit  the  followers  of  the  different  religions 
in  contact.  Tliere  existed  numerous  reasons  why  they  should 
hate  each  other.  In  the  first  place  they  did  not  believe  the  same 
things;  secondly,  the  Hindtis  called  to  mind,  with  resentment, 
the  time  when  they  occupied  an  inferior  position,  and  were  des- 
pised and  persecuted  by  the  haughty  professors  of  El-Islam;  and, 
thirdly,  the  Mohammedans,  humiliated  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  could  no  longer  domineer  over  the  dogs  of  unbelievers,  but 
were  themselves  the  subjects,  or  rather  slaves,  of  another  caste  of 
infidels,  were  too  happy  to  seize  on  any  occasion  of  breaking  the 
peace,  and  wreaking  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  though  sure 
themselves  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  end.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  quarrels  frequently  broke  out. 
The  disciple  of  the  book  often  taimted  the  Hinaii  with  being  the 
wordiipper  of  a  stone,  while  the  latter  retorted  by  ridiculing  the 
infirmities  of  Mohammed,  by  covering  his  doctrines  and  miracles 
with  scorn,  and  laughing  at  his  wonderful  journey  on  the  beast 
EI-Borak  from  earth  to  Heaven. 

The  excitement  of  religious  controversy  is  a  pleasant  thing,  be- 
cause it  enables  men,  under  pretence  of  zead  for  the  truth,  to  inaulge 
their  own  fierce  passions,  and  discharge  the  pent-up  venom  of 
their  natures  on  those  whom  they  least  like.  Phis,  at  any  rate, 
WHS  the  case  with  the  hostile  sects  at  Benares.  From  wordbs  they 
frequently  came  to  blows,  and  once  towards  the  autumn  of  the 
year  before  mentioned,  their  contest  assumed  a  more  threatening 
character.  Not  content  with  the  weapons  supplied  them  by  nature, 
ihey  took  up  stones  and  brick-bats;  showers  of  missiles  new  from 
the  column  towards  the  Imdm-bara,  and  from  the  Im&m-bara  to- 
wards the  column,  at  first  harmlessly  descending  amongst  the  crowd, 
only  fracturing  a  few  limbs,  or  breaking  a  few  heads ;  but  at  length, 
as  the  fray  thickened,  certain  architectural  ornaments  were  da- 
maged upon  the  face  of  the  mosque;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hanumfln,  the  monkey  god,  had  his  hut  and  idol  demolished. 
Here  were  legitimate  materials  for  a  crusade,  and  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  combatants,  on  both  sides,  would  certainly  have 
been  left  lifeless  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  not  the  police 
interfered  in  great  force,  and  for  the  time  put  an  end  to  the 
afiBray.  But  the  partisans  of  the  Koran  and  the  monkey 
were  not  thus  to  be  satisfied.  Instead  of  suppressing  their 
fury  when  compelled  to  give  way  by  the  autfiorities,  they  rushed 
respectively  to  their  homes,  and  seizing  upon  their  clubs  and 
swords,  prudently  provided  against  such  occasions,  returned 
into  the  streets  and  open  places  of  the  citj,  resolved  to  do  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies.  Dismay  now  seized  upon  the  peaceful 
inhabitants,  who,  from  their  windows  and  balconies,  beheld  the 
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two  infuriated  sections  of  the  nibble  pouring  alon^,  breathing 
sage,  with  instruments  of  destruction  in  their  hands.  Nothing 
WB8  heard  but  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  clamours  and  flhouts  of  d^ 
fiance,  which  gave  Benares  the  appearance  of  a  town  taken  by 
storm.  Presently  the  antagonist  sects,  after  long  searching  for 
each  other,  and  adding,  by  delay,  to  tlte  fierceness  of  their  pas- 
sions^ met  once  more,  and  with  loud  Yocifeiations  and  mutual 
threats  recommenced  the  contest  Theb  means  of  ofience  were 
this  time  more  in  harmony  with  their  feelings.  Plunmig  for- 
ward headlong,  their  swords  were  speedily  sheathed  in  eada  other's 
bodies,  and  the  place  was  strewed  with  dead.  Finding  the  police 
unequal  to  the  (Cspersion  of  the  mob,  the  mt^iBtrate  had  recourse 
to  the  Sipahis,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  detachment,  restored 
the  appearance  of  tranquillity.  It  was  but  the  appearance,  how- 
ever.  For  no  sooner  had  the  military  force  withdrawn,  than  the 
rioters,  willing  to  show  of  what  materials  the  population  of  Be- 
nares was  composed,  renewed  their  disorders  wiUi  tenfold  activity. 
Brahma  and  Mohammed,  had  they  that  day  contemplated  the  air 
and  bearing  of  their  followers,  must  surely  have  been  satined 
with  their  zeal,  whatever  opinion  they  might  have  formed  of 
their  charity.    Towards  evenmg  the  disciples  of  the  Arabian  prch 

Shet,  weavers  by  trade,  with  an  intrepidity  which  would  have 
one  no  discredit  to  the  sturdy  and  stalwart  inhabitants  of  our 
own  manufacturing  districts,  assembled  in  the  open  spaoe  before 
the  Im&m-bara,  and  having  collected  together  a  large  quantity  of 
combustible  materials,  piled  it  round  the  foot  of  the  stone  colomn 
which  served  their  Hindii  neighbours  in  place  of  a  divinity. 
They  then  set  it  on  fire,  and  as  the  crackling  flames  ascended, 
their  ruddy  glare  fell  upon  innumerable  diiskj  iacee  rendered 
broad  with  merriment,  at  beholding  the  god  Bhairava  thus  roasted 
in  the  midst  of  the  holy  city,  in  spite  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
most  devout  worshippers.  When  the  stone  had  been  intensely 
beated,  water  was  brought  and  cast  upon  it,  upon  whicb  it  spbt 
and  fell  to  pieces.*  News  of  the  perpetration  of  this  heinous  act  of 
impiety  soon  spread  through  Benares,  and  filled  the  sacred  city  with 
horror.  That  was  a  night  of  mourning  to  the  Hindis.  The  people 
of  the  book  had  triumphed  over  them,  their  religion  had  been 
insulted,  their  gods  trampled  under  foot.  Many  doubtless  had 
beheld  Uie  flames  in  which  the  type  of  Bhairava  had  been  igno- 

*  "  In  the  memorial  addressed  by  the  Kndus  to  the  magistrate,  extenuating: 
their  own  conduct  and  calling  for  redress  against  the  Mohammedans,  they 
gittfely  aTerred  that  the  Lat  resisted  eveiy  effort  for  its  demolition,  until  the  Bio- 
hammedans  killed  a  oow  and  then  a  calf,  and  threw  the  blood  upon  the  colomn. 
It  then  tumbled  and  broke.  Some  of  the  fragments  were  afterwards  collected, 
purified  by  immersion  in  the  Ganges,  and  enshrined  in  a  hoDow  copper  cylis^ 
which  was  set  vqp  where  the  stone  oolimm  formerly  stood." 
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minioualy  oonsamed.  Yet  their  aa^  did  not  buist  fbrtb  insUuib- 
tanaoufily .  They  remained  in  theb  nouses  brooding  over  echemee 
of  vengeance,  or  passed  dlently  to  and  fxo  to  consult  with,  their 
friends  on  what,  m  this  emergency,  was  to  be  done;  while  the 
Mohammedans,  observing  no  si^ns  of  immediate  retaliation,  went 
to  rest  in  the  persuasion  that  tney  had  performed  a  good  deed, 
honourable  to  tneir  zeal  in  the  profession  of  El-Islam» 

But  Brahma's  disciples,  after  passing  an  agitated  and  skepleai 
night,  issued  forth  in  overpowermg  numbers  on  the  morrow,  and 
repairing  to  the  scene  of  the  last  evening^s  impiety,  set  fire  to  the 
Ln&m-bara,  immolated  as  many  of  the  worshippers  and  attendants 
as  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  then  slaughtering  a  hog,  desecrated 
with  its  blood  the  tombs  of  several  holy  personages  interred  be- 
neath its  sacred  shadow.  Nor  was  this  aU.  In  another  part  of 
the  cit]f  there  stood  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Fatima  the  wife  of  AU^ 
and  adjoining  it  was  a  burial-ground  containing  tombs  of  eictra- 
ordinary  sanctity.  It  was  known  to  the  Hindus  that  the  Moham- 
medans entertain  a  profound  reverence  for  the  dead;  and  therefore 
to  wound  them,  through  their  purest  and  noblest  feelings,  they 
resolved  on  the  destruction  of  this  cemetery.  Aware  of  whfMt 
they  projected,  the  ma^trate  stationed  a  strong  guard  of  Sipahis 
at  the  spot.  But  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  and  notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  Moslem  population,  the  avengers  <u 
Bhairava  in  a  great  measure  effected  their  purpose;  after  which, 
repairing  to  the  quarters  inhabited  by  their  enemies,  they  mas- 
sacred indiscriminately  all  they  met,  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and 
betook  themselves  to  plunder  as  in  a  city  taken  by  storm.  At 
length  a  sti^ng  miUtary  force  having  been  brought  against  the 
insurgents,  the  tumult  was  with  some  difficulty  suppressed.  The 
chief  actors  in  these  sanguinary  scenes  were  tne  fanatical  Gosains 
and  the  dissolute  and  turbulent  Kajptits.  The  respectable  Brah- 
mans  beholding  what  took  place  with  extreme  sorrow,  sat 
jastin^  night  and  day  on  the  steps  leading  down  to  the  river,  and 
not  without  reluctance  when  all  was  over  returned  to  their  dwell- 
ings. It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Sipahis  who  were  brought 
on  this  occasion  against  the  multitude,  though  belonging  in  part 
to  both  contending  sects,  never  for  a  moment  suffer^  their  reli- 
gious feelings  to  interfere  with  their  duty  to  government. 

Upon  a  population  so  constituted,  burning  with  sectarian  zeal, 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  of  reckless  and  desperate  character,  the 
announcement  of  Lord  Minto's  house  tax  may  be  expected  to 
have  fallen  with  no  soothing  effect.  At  first,  notwitnstandins 
what   they  are  pleased  to    say    in  their   petition,*  they  had 

*  Tbdr  own  lepresentation,  however,  U  as  follows:  *'  During  the  last  five 
jears  the  seasons  have  proyed  nnfavonrable;  the  harvests  have  been  iiuwed  tj 
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thought,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  playing  over  again  the 
drama  of  the  preceding  year.  The  several  trades  and  handicrafts 
met,  and,  after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  agreed  to  suspend 
all  manner  of  business  till  the  obnoxious  impost  shoula  be 
removed.  Accordingly,  all  the  shops  and  bazaars  were  closed; 
not  a  shuttle  moved,  not  a  hammer  rung  upon  the  anvil,  not  a 
brick  was  laid,  not  a  fire  was  kindled  in  all  Benares.  Even  the 
thieves,  not  to  be  behind  their  fellow-citizens  in  patriotism, 
refused  to  steal,  till  the  governor-general  should  relent.  They 
would  not  ease  the  rich  man  of  his  purse,  or  the  shopkeeper  of 
any  t)art  of  his  goods,  though  houses  were  deserted,  and  doors 
Btooa  open  to  tempt  them.  Nay,  when  death,  who  alone  was 
busy  in  this  universal  cessation  from  labour,  struck  any  of  the 
malecontents,  no  one  was  found  to  perform  for  him  the  funeral 
obsequies.  His  body  was  cast  into  the  river,  like  that  of  a  dog. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Benares,  exceeding  200,000  souls  m 
number,  moved  out  and  encamped  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the 
walls,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow  and  covenant,  never  to 
return  to  their  homes  till  tney  had  succeeded  in  their  war  against 
the  house  tax.  Their  encampment  presented  a  touching  spec- 
tacle. People  had  brought  forth  their  aged  parents,  and  wives, 
and  children,  and  infants  at  the  breast,  and  exposed  them  volun- 
tarily to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  in  order  to  carry  a  point 
upon  which  they  had  set  their  hearts;  and  any  one  who  should 
have  beheld  them,  without  understanding  the  cause  of  their  com- 
plaint, might  have  compared  them  to  the  Roman  Seceders  on  the 
Sacred  Mount. 

But,  alas!  the  worthy  citizens  of  Benares  were  contending 
for  no  hallowed  right,  no  privilege  of  freemen.  Tlieir  only 
object  was  to  save  so  much  per  cent.  Had  their  objection 
been  to  be  taxed  at  all,  their  passive  resistance  might  have  ap- 
peared heroic.  But  they  already  contributed  to  Sie  revenue, 
and  had  sense  enough  to  know  full  well  that  they  must  con- 

dronght,  haU.  and  frost ;  and  the  price  of  every  article  of  consumption  has  in- 
cpwised  twofold.  In  this  state  of  things,  ReguUtion  XV.,  1810,  is  introduced: 
and  the  tax  it  imposes,  br.  affecting  all  ranks  of  people,  has  thrown  the  suhjecte 
of  yonr  government  into  consternation.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  people,  in  the 
«mfldent  expectotion  of  obtaining  that  indulgence  which  government  has  always 
been  accustomed  to  extend  to  its  subjects,  exposed  themselves  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  and,  with  nothing  to  cover  them  but  the  heavens,  bowed  Uieir  feces 
to  the  earth  m  suppUcation:  in  this  state  of  calamity  several  of  them  perished. 
We  presented  some  petitions,  setting  forth  our  distresses  to  the  magistrato'  and 
as  we  did  not  obtam  our  object,  we  peUtioned  the  provmcial  court;  but  fitun  our 
untoward  fate,  we  were  again  unsuccessful  In  this  state  of  trouble,  the  proda- 
rajtion  of  the  13th  of  January,  1811,  was  issued,  under  the  impression  tliat  your 
peutioners  were  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  the  government;  wliich  we  Iwimbly 
represwit  was  never  even  within  our  imagination.  In  implicit  obedience  to  this 
proclamation,  as  to  the  decree  of  fate,  we  got  up  and  returned  to  our  homes,  in 
luU  dependence  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  government." 
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tribute  further,  when  the  wants  of  the  state  required  it.  Their 
dislike,  therefore,  must  have  been  solely  to  the  class  of  contri- 
bution demanded  of  them.  They  were  not  standing  up  for  a 
principle,  but  squabbling  for  a  fashion  *  This,  perhaps,  may 
account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  their  enthusiasm  evaporatea, 
for  many  individuals,  not  accustomed  to  bivouac  svb  die,  were 
observed,  soon  after  night-fall,  to  steal  back  clandestinely  to  their 
dwellings.  The  day,  however,  during  a  whole  fortnight,  was,  by 
a  majority  of  the  mhabitants,  spent  in  the  open  air,  where  pri- 
vations, excitement,  and  exposure  to  the  cold  of  winter,  carried 
off  ^reat  numbers  of  them.  That  those  classes  who  depended  on 
their  own  labour  for  daily  bread,  should,  for  so  long  a  period, 
have  been  enabled  to  subsist  at  all,  in  entire  idleness,  may 
seem  surprising.  But  the  opulent,  being  as  much  interested 
as  their  poorest  neighbours  m  the  success  of  their  common 
enterprise,  supplied  the  multitude  with  necessaries,  and  other- 
inse  encouraged  them  to  persevere.  A  petition  was  presented  to 
the  English  magistrate,  wno  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  beyond 
referring  it  to  the  governor-general.  Meanwhile,  if  the  design 
of  the  seceders  was  really  peaceful,  it  was  by  no  means  so  con- 
sidered by  government;  and,  in  fact,  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  dangerous  to  suffer  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  which 
the  slightest  accident  might  convert  into  rebellion,  even  supporing 
that  f^ere  were  no  evil-disposed  persons  among  the  crowd,  who 
might  hope  to  profit  by  throwing  the  country  into  confusion. 
Accordingly,  a  military  force  was  ordered  up  to  Benares  to 
disperse  tlie  rabble,  ana  enforce  obedience  to  the  law;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  time,  reflection  and  discomfort  had  subdued  the 
resolution  of  the  malecontents.  The  camp  was  broken  up,  the  inha- 
bitants returned  to  their  houses,  and  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  busi- 
ness were  resumed.  But  a  second  and  far  more  adventurous  enter- 
prise was  now  planned:  the  citizens  of  the  holy  city,  in  order  to 
subdue  the  pertinacity  of  government,  resolved  upon  marching  in  a 
body  to  Calcutta,  there  to  prefer  their  complaints,  and  describe  their 

♦  Thdr  own  Tieir,  however,  was  dififerent.  They  ohaerred:  **  Since  the  com- 
menoemeiit  of  the  Engliah  goremnient  the  rules  contained  in  the  Sheni  and 
Shaater,  together  with  the  costoms  of  Hindustan,  haye  invariably  been  observed ; 
it  will  be  found  in  the  Shera  and  Shaster  that  houses  are  reckoned  one  of  the 
principal  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  not  accounted  disposable  property.  Even 
crediUirs  cannot  daim  them  from  ns  in  satisfivstion  of  thefa'  dues ;  and  in  this 
cofuuUy,  in  the  times  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  princes,  houses  were  never 
rendered  liable  to  contributions  for  the  service  of  the  stata'*  It  had  been  stated 
in  the  Regulation,  that  religious  buildings  were  to  be  exempted  ftom  the  tax, 
fiom  which  the  people  of  Benares  concluded  that  their  whole  city  ought  to  be 
exempt,  since  it  was,  they  affirm,  but  one  temple,  which  tliey  proved  by  a  reference 
to  the  Shaster.  Elsewhere,  waiving  this  point,  they  entered  into  details  to  show 
that  if  an  edifices  confessedly  religious,  or  claiming  exemption  on  other  grounds, 
woe  to  be  excused,  the  remainder  would  not  be  worthy  mentioDing. 
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grievances.  TIub  time,  however,  the  whole  bodjr  of  the  popnk- 
tion  was  not  expected  to  move.  The  bold  and  vicious  were  to 
inarch  in  person,  while  others  were  to  eng^e  in  ttie  pilgrimage 
by  proxy,  merely  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  representatives 
by  the  way.  The  pilgrims  set  out  and  advanced  one  day's  journey 
towards  the  south;  but  their  strength  dwindled  away  so  rapidly 
by  desertion,  that  on  the  morrow  they  were  easily  persuaded  by 
the  Raja  of  Benares  to  relinquish  their  undertaking,  and  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  usual  method  of  petitioning.  This  they  did,  and  the 
governor-general  in  council,  perceiving  that  his  tax  was  every- 
where unpopular,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  re- 
pealed it. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating, by  example,  the  difficulty  of  giving  effect  to  any  new 
scheme  of  finance  m  India.     Of  course  a  government,  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  physical  force,  may  compel  the  natives  ulti- 
mately to  yield.    But  it  would  be  much  better  to  consider,  in  the 
first  instance,  their  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  to  firame  our  mea- 
sures accordingly.    The  sources  of  revenue  may,  in  all  countries, 
be  rendered  more  productive,  without  shocking  the  people.     To 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  they  will  submit;  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  exigencies  of  the  state  require  them  to  increase 
their  contributions,  the  prudent  way  always  is,  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  channels  of  taxation  already  existing,  in  preference  to 
the  opening  up  of  new  ones;  for  it  is  often  not  with  the  amount 
that  people  quarrel,  but  with  the  principle  on  which  taxes  are  based, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected.    Up  to  this  ntoment, 
the  systems  of  finance  that  have  prevailed  in  India  have  been  all 
of  them  extremely  defective,  though  we  have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  extracting  revenue  from  the  natives,  than  in  multipljrinj^ 
their  fecilities  for  supplying  it.    The  produce  of  the  country  is 
not  allowed  &ir  play  in  the  English  market.    Even  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  sliding  scale,  a  blow  has  been  aimed  at  Indian 
agriculture,  since,  while  the  wheat  of  our  colonies  is  admitted  at 
a  nominal  duty,  that  of  our  Asiatic  empire,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  our  possessions,  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  foi^ign 
oom.    In  justification  of  this  injury,  Lord  Stanley  bought  jpiop^ 
to  ar^e,  that  India  was  excluded,  by  its  distance,  from  ccmxpeti- 
tion  m  the  com  market,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  extend  to  it  a  delusive  privile^,  which,  without  effect- 
ing anj  good,  might  yet  alarm  tne  agriculturists  at  home.     His 
lordship,  of  course,  telt  that  he  was  putting  forward  a  fallacy; 
for,  though  the  farming  interest  of  this  countiy  must  be  allowed 
to  be  sufficiently  sensitive,  its  fears  are  not  Ekely  to  be  awakened 
by  imposdble  dangers.    The  fact  is,  that  wheat  ppuld  be  brought 
from  indiay  and  sold  in  London  at  a  \ow&  price  than  Engndi 
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grown  wheat  U8uall]^  fetches;  and,  therefore,  if  our  home  supply 
be  at  any  time  deficient,  we  can  discover  no  good  reason  why  our 
eastern  fellow-subjects  should  be  excluded  from  advantages  ac- 
corded to  Canada  and  the  Cape. 

To  return,  however,  to  Lord  Minto.  His  lordship's  foreign 
policy,  at  which  we  have  already  glanced,  betokened  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  our  interests  in  the  East,  since  nothing  could  have 
been  more  judicious  than  the  capture  of  the  isles  of  Sourbon  and 
Mauritius,  and  the  reduction  of  Java^  Sumatra,  and  the  Spice 
Islands.  It  secured  our  preponderance  in  Asia  and  the  Inoiaii 
Ooeany  and  deprived  our  oommerdal  rivals  almost  of  eveiy  excuse 
ibr  appearing  m  those  seas.  Had  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen  at 
home  been  able  to  esdmate  these  advantages,  Great  Britain  would 
bare  derived  immense  benefits  from  Lord  Minto's  vigour  and  sa- 
gaciiy.  But  all  his  most  valuaUe  acquisitions  were  sacrificed  at 
the  peace,  when  the  French  recovered  Bourbon,  and  the  Dutch 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Spice  Islands,  together  with  the  exclu^ve 
xig^t  to  make  conquests  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  east  longitude. 
By  this  fodlish  treaty  we  aze  supposed  to  be  excluded  from  inters 
fering  in  the  affairs  of  Borneo,  as  we  certainly  axe  defrauded  of 
imuimeraUe  outlets  for  our  manufisurtnred  goods. 

It  will,  perhaps,  from  the  foregoing  pages,  be  inferred  that 
l^rolesBor  Wilson's  history  abouncu  in  interesting  details.  But 
as  we,  in  common  with  the  public,  are,  deeply  indebted  to  the 
work^  we  ought  not  to  leave  the  reader  to  come  to  thia  conchi* 
men  by  mere  inference.  The  author  has  taken  a  most  accurate 
and  enlarged  view  of  Indian  affiurs,  and  has  estimated  both  men 
aad  measures  with  scrupulous  impartiality.  He  has,  at  the  same 
iaxnBj  contrived  to  impart  a  charm  to  his  narrative  which  carries 
the  zead^  forward  with  increasing  curiositv.  He  has  cleared  up 
numerous  diflSbulties;  he  has  afforded  novel  explanations  of  many 
sdoebI  phenomena,  little  or  not  at  all  understood  before;  and  he 
baa  pointed  out,  in  an  unostentatious  manner,  the  course  ofpo- 
\kj  which  all  Indian  statesmen  ought  in  future  to  pursue.  Rro- 
fesBor  Wilson  is  not  the  advocate  of  ccmquest  for  conquest's  sake; 
en.  the  contrary,  no  man  can  poaably  be  more  opposed  to  ill-gotten 
acquisitions;  but  he  is  as  fully  persuaded  as  we  are,  that  to  check 
tiie  k^timate  expansion  of  our  empire  is  the  most  fatal  error  that 
eouU.  possibly  be  committed.  After  expressiug  such  an  opinicAf 
it  any  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  we  r^axd  hie  history  as  by  far 
the  best  we  possess,  and  that  we  desire  strongly  to  recommend  it 
to  the  public  We  shall  look  with  impatience  for  the  appearance 
of  the  fntuie  volumes,  in  which,  we  trust,  the  author  will  not 
step  abort  at  the  events  of  1835,  but  approach  boldly  the  interesta 
of  the  present  day,  which  he  has  proved  himself  capable  of  con- 
adering  without  passion  or  prejudice. 
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Abt.  in. — 1.  Des  Sophokles  ArUigone^  Griechisch  und  Deutsche 
Herausgegeben  von  August  Bockh.  (The  Antigone  of  So- 
phocles, Greek  and  German.)    Berlin.     1843. 

2.  The  Classical  Museum,  No.  IV.    London.     1844. 

Among  the  many  accomplishments  of  the  accomplished  Ludwi^ 
Tieck,  we  may  particularise  his  reading  aloud;  and  above  all, his 
reading  of  plays.  He  has  a  real  sift  tnat  way.  From  the  chas- 
tened seventy  of  a  Greek  drama  to  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  Shaka- 
peare — from  the  uproarious  farce  (the  stalking-norse  of  deep  con- 
victions),  recondite  wit,  and  delicate  airy  poetry  of  Aiistopnanes, 
to  the  exuberant  fun,  inexhaustible  observation,  and  incomparable 
exaggeration  of  Moliere— or  to  the  honlwmmie  of  Picard — equal 
to  all,  admirable  in  all,  Tieck's  reading  is  a  rich  dramatic  treat  It 
used  to  form  a  powerful  attraction  to  Dresden  visiters.  No  one 
can  be  said  to  have  seen  the  '  lions'  of  Dresden  who  has  not  heard 
Tieck  read.  '  We  too  have  been  in  Arcady;'  and  can  bear  tes- 
timony to  its  being  no  '  phantom  of  the  heat-oppressed  brain,'  no 
fiction  of  inventive  tourists. 

Long  had  Dresden  enjoyed  its  monopoly,  till  envious  Bedin 
seduced  away  the  kindly  poet.  Once  there,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  tne  king  should  command  the  poet  to  read  to  him. 
The  command  being  a  royal  one  was  obeyed.  So^odes  was  the 
author  chosen,  and  'Antigone'  the  chosen  play.  The  efiect  was 
immense,  instantaneous.  Trom  that  moment  classical  enthusasm 
could  only  be  assuaged  by  a  representation  of  the  play,  aocompa*- 
nied  by  choruses  and  illustrated  by  German  scholarship.  Potsdam 
for  a  moment  became  Athens.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
was  so  unequivocal,  that  it  was  determined  on  venturing  it  before 
a  Berlin  audience;  the  same  or  greater  success  attended  it.  The 
enthusiasm  spread  to  Paris.  The  Od^on  '  got  up'  the  far^£uned 
play,  with  Mendelssohn's  music.  The  success  being  great  there, 
it  became  no  very  hazardous  experiment  to  venture  it  m  London; 
and  in  spite  of  miserable  acting,  and  a  most  unclasdcal  public,  the 
experiment  proved  a  good  one.  Thanks,  O  Ludwig  Tieck ;  thanks, 
O  classical  lang ! 

The  uniform  success  of  this  masterpiece  of  ancient  art  in  some 
measure  proves  that  it  ziff  a  masterpiece.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
have  witnessed  the  representation  may  not  be  unwilling  to  accom- 
pany us  in  an  artistic  survey  of  the  work ;  while  to  tiiose  who  have 
not  witnessed  the  representation  there  may  be  another  sort  of  in- 
terest in  an  analysis  of  the  subject,  the  passions  it  calls  forth,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  treated.    M.  Bockh's  edition  and 
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tnmalaiion  of  the  play,  and  the  review  of  it  in  the  '  Classical 
Museum'  aSord  us  an  opportunity  we  are  glad  to  seize. 

Every  scholar,  and  every  one  who  can  read  German,  should 
lose  no  time  in  procuring  M.  Bockh*s  work.  It  contains  a  su- 
perbly printed  text;  a  very  faithful  translation;  and  two  disserta* 
tions,  critical  and  philological.  This  work  Mr.  Thomas  Dyer 
has  reviewed  in  the  Fourm  Number  of  the  *  Classical  Museum;' 
but  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  he  has  therein  manifested  such  utter 
misconception  of  Greek  feelings  and  ideas,  as  would  inevitably 
place  him  hars  de  catue^  did  not  the  character  of  the  '  Museum' 
give  a  factitious  value  to  his  remarks.  As  we  cannot  pass  him 
over  in  silence,  we  will  endeavour  to  make  his  blunders  useful: 
they  vrill,  at  any  rate,  by  force  of  contrast,  serve  to  place  the  truA 
in  a  clearer  light.  The  argument  of  the '  Antigone'  is  briefly  this : 
Polynices  waged  war  against  his  brother,  Eteocles,  and  his  coun- 
tnr,  Thebes.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  '  Seven  against  Thebes,' 
of  JBschylus.  In  battle  the  brothers  are  slain  by  each  other. 
Thebes  is  victorious.  Creon,  the  ruler  of  Thebes,  ordains  that 
Polynices,  as  a  nunishment  for  havii^  attacked  his  countiy,  shall 
not  receive  the  nonoured  rites  of  bunal.  This  edict  is  braved  by 
Antigone,  who  performs  the  rites  and  is  punished  with  death. 
Cieon  is  also  punished  by  the  suicides  of  his  wife  and  son. 

In  the  critical  dissertation  appended  to  his  translation,  M.  Bockh 
proclaims  the  fundamental  idea,  of  which  the  play  is  the  artistic 
xealiaataon,  to  be  this:  'immoderate  and  passionate  endeavours 
lead  to  destruction;  man  should  carefully  measure  his  rights,  lest 
out  of  violent  self-will  he  overstep  either  divine  or  human  laws, 
and  suffer  severely  in  expiation.'  Our  readers  are  probably  aware 
that  most  Grerman  critics  believe  every  work  of  art  to  contain 
some  Grvmdgedanke — some  fundamental  idea — of  which  all  the 
details  are  but  illustrations.  Hie  above  is  M.  Bockh's  view  of  the 
Grundgedanke  of  the  'Antigone.'  We  venture  to  propose  another 
^ew,  which,  although  differing  but  slightly  from  the  above,  yet 
in  diat  difference,  as  it  seems  to  us,  approaches  nearer  to  the 
dramatic  nature  of  the  work.  He  would  make  the  fundamental 
idea  a  purely  tMral  one :  the  dramatic  exposition  of  an  aphotherai. 
Agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  aphothegm,  we  are,  nevertheless,  dis- 
posed to  T^ard  the  drama  as  the  exposition  of  character,  called 
inii»  aciUmby  an  ethical  dilemma^  and  thereby  ^tiy^effiii^  the  apho- 
thegp  rather  than  being  founded  upon  it.  In  other  words,  ad- 
2nitting  M.  Bockh's  view  of  the  moral,  we  believe  that  it  arises 
out  of  the  natural  development  of  the  subject,  not  that  Sophocles 
developed  his  subject  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  moraL 
His  object  was  dramatic;  M.  Bockh  would  make  it  didaeiie. 
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.  Haying  made  this  distinction,  we  should  aa^  that  the  idea  of 
the  ^  Antigone*  is  an  ethical  dilftmma  in  which  religion  daabes 
against  law.  The  diamatic  '  ooliifflon,'  aa  Hegel  wonld  call  it, 
ifi  that  between  the  motives  of  Antigone  and  the  motives  of  Gre(Hi« 
aedng upon  self-willed  vehement  natures.  It  is  acase,  asM.  Bockh 
has  seen,  in  which  both  parties  are  right,  and  both  wrong ;  Creon  ia 
ri^ht,  that  is,  justified  by  precedent,  and  by  re^l  authontj,  inpiXH 
hu>iting  the  burial  of  Poljrnices.  Antieone  is  right,  that  is,  justified 
by  the  ]9eq)ect  due  to  the  infernal  go£,  no  less  than  that  due  to  her 
brother,  in  bunying  Polynices.  And  yet  both  are  wzone:  Oneon 
in  prohibiting  rites  claimed  by  the  gods;  Antigone  in  ddfjring  the 
state's  decrees.  No  one  has  doubted  Crecm's  crime;  many  have  sup- 
posed Antigone  blameless;  yet  she  herself  calls  her  deed  ^a  pioufl 
crime,'  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  play  shows  it  to  have  been  such. 
This,  then,  is  the  dilemma  which  forma  the  tngieal  ^vot.  Mr. 
Dyer  declares  it  to  be  a  ^logical  absujMlity,'  and coissequentlj 
laughs  at  such  an  idea.  He  has  yet  to  leam  that  such  logical 
absurdities  formed  a  part  of  Greek  ethics.  In  thcv  ^bfeeiive  mo* 
xaHty  of  those  days  the  agent  was  held  rei^KiBsible  for  has  act. 
That  act  was  judged  acccwding  to  its  abstmct  criminaHtj.  In- 
tentions were  nothing.  An  uneonsciouB  criminal  was  still  a 
criminal  CEdipus  slays  his  father  and  weds  his  mother;  but 
Ignorance  of  his  relationship  does  not  lessen  his  punishment.  The 
crimes,  the  acts  are  punidied,  not  the  intentioiis.  Mr.  Dyer 
dionld  remember  the  '  Choephone'  of  JSschylus.  There  Orestas, 
having  been  commanded  by  Apcdlo  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon,  is  plaoed  in  the  terrible  dilemma  of  beoomiiig  a 
matricide,  or  of  leaving  his  fiitber's  murder  unavenged.  He  obeys 
the  terrible  command;  in  obeying  Apc^,  however,  he  outrages 
the  Eumenides,  and  accordingly  is  pursued  by  them  4IB  a  criminaL 
He  is  a  matricide,  and  is  punished  as  such.  Had  he  disobeyed 
Apollo  he  would  also  have  been  punished.  Is  not  this  a  '  logical 
absurdity  of  a  similar  character  to  that  in  the  *  Aniagoiie?*  Is  not 
Orestes  here  in  a  dilemma  from  which  he  cannot  escape:  whicb- 
ever  side  he  takes,  must  he  not  be  criminal?  Accordingly^  when 
in  the  '  Eumenides*  his  cause  is  tried  before  the  Axeopagites,  ax 
votes  are  given  for,  and  six  against  him :  thereby  ezpresaiag  tie 
nicely  bahmced  naturepf  his  desd,  at  once,  bothpiousaaa  criminaL* 
Antigone's  deed  is  just  as  nicely  balanced:  had  she  not  buried  her 
brother  she  would  have  outraged  the  infernal  deities;  by  burying 
him  she  outraged  the  state. 

*  Euthyphion  is  placed  by  Plato  in  a  somewhat  similar  dilemma:  S  <rA  pw 
iroKcr  r6v  iraripa  KoKa(i»v,  Mep  davpaarbp  tt  rovro  d/Mov  rf  fUp  Ail  vpo^^ 
<f>ik€£  TTotctr,  T^  de  Kp^  Koi  rf  Ovpmy  ^^p^f  icai  rf  flip  'H^tor^  ^(X«r 
7i  de  ^Hpa  €xBp6p.—Eutkyphro,  p.  365,  ed.  Bekk. 
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Because  modem  sympatiiies  are  wholly  intii  Antigone,  critics 
imagine  that  ancient  sympatihies  must  eqvudly  have  besn  with  her. 
Bnt  the  real  fascinatioB  of  the  play  to  the  Greek  audience  was 
predaely  Una  logical  absurdity  which  Mr.  Dyer  impugns.  The 
sympatnies  Were  divided.  Greon's  prohiUtion  was  nouoing  new, 
startling,  or  tyrannical.  It  was  in  strict  conformity  with  usage; 
it  was  accepted  by  the  whole  state,  Antigone  alone  excepted; 
and  when  at  the  close  of  the  *  Seren  against  Thebes,'  she 
flcnnoances  her  intention  of  braving  the  edict,  the  herald,  with 
astonishment,  a^  if  she  would  honour  with  a  tomb,  the  enemy 
0f  tibe  state: 

'oXX'  Sy  irSkis  orvyci,  ov  rifxfjtrtis  Ta<f)tfi 

Mr.  Dyer  with  consideraUe  nahete  asks,  whether  ^  the  sacred  duly 
towards  dqiartedfiiendsand  the  very  laws  of  the  gods,  maybe  set 
aside  at  the  will  of  an  irresponsible  tyrant,'  and  says  that  'in  such 
cuGumstances  reeistanoe  is  a  crime  and  passiTe obedience  a  virtue: 
eould  this  have  been  a  moral  ever  intoided  lor  Attio  eazs? '  In 
this  small  sentence  there  axe  three  remarkable  Uunders.  Creon, 
though  a  npsvof,  was  not  a  t)nant;  he  was  an  hereditaxy  ruler 
governing  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  not  an  usurper  ^veming  in 
d^lance  of  those  laws.  Secondly,  however  startlmg  it  may  sound 
to  Mr.  Dyer,  resistance  agaiaist  the  laws  loos  a  crime;  a  crime 
even  when  the  laws  seemed  unjust.  Mr.  Dyer  is  not  aware  of 
this,  because  he  seems  aware  of  Uttle  that  relates  to  Greek  ideas, 
whatever  may  be  his  scholarship.  He  calls  Creon  a  tyrant,  and 
thinks  his  language  betrays  his  tyrannical  disposition;  quoting 
as  an  example  of  his  'abominable  doctrine  of  unconditional  obe- 
dience in  tilings  bad  as  well  as  good' — ^ihe  lines: — 

'oXX*  OP  rrSKis  arrjo'tie,  vovdr  x^  i^eo' 
iQol  aywcpa  Ka\  diKiuay  «cai  r*  opomuu 

'^  It  is  proper  to  obey  him  who  rales  the  state,  both  in  small  things 
and  in  just  toings;  yea,  even  in  things  unjast." 

A  sentiment  very  odious  to  modem  radicals,  but  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  ancient  democracy.  It  is  well  put  in  •  Gorbuduc' 
liius: — 

*'  Though  kings  forget  to  govern  as  they  oug^t, 
Yet  subjects  must  obey  as  they  are  bound." 

But  it  is  an  '  abominable  doctrine,'  and  could  never  have  been 
*  intended  for  Atlic  ears.*  Yet  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks 
upheld  this  doctrine,  as  Mr.  Dyer,  who  quotes  Plato,  ou^ht  to 
know.  In  how  many  passages  of  Rate's  works  is  it  not  incul- 
cated !    The  '  Crito'  is  founded  on  it.     Socrates  refuses  to  escape 
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fix>m  prison  because  he  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  rulexs  of  the 
state;  if  they  act  unjustly^  he  will  not  act  illegally.* 

Thirdly,  not  only  was  resistance  a  crime,  but  it  might  happen 
that  passive  obedience  would  also  be  a  crime.  It  is  so  in  the 
'  Choephors,'  and  in  the  '  Antigone.*  But  as  this  is  a  '  logical 
absurdity/  Mr.  Dyer  could  give  no  credence  to  it 

We  may  safely  assert  that  Creon's  edict  was  not  tyrannical,  but 
it  was  irreligious;  and  being  irreligious  it  was  punished.  This 
being  clearly  understood,  we  may  now  commence  an  analysis  of 
the  play,  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  not  only  to  trace  the  deve* 
lopment  of  this  fundamental  idea,  as  we  conceive  it,  but  also  to 
indicate  the  profoundly  artistic  treatment  of  this  much  misunder- 
stood work,  and  thus  m  some  sort  initiate  the  unlearned  reader 
into  the  peculiarities  of  the  art  of  Sophocles. 

The  drama  opens  with  Antigone  and  Ismene  deploring  the  fate 
of  the  Labdacioan  house.  The  last  evil  which  has  befallen  it  is 
Creon's  edict.  Antigone  is  resolved;  her  tone  is  determined, 
cold,  and  bitter.  She  does  not  ask  Ismene  to  join  her;  she  only 
communicates  her  resolution,  asks  Ismene  what  course  she  intends 
pursuing,  and  rejects  all  counsels  with  scorn.  Ismene  wavers, 
and  Antigone  seemg  this,  determines  to  be  alone  in  piety : '  Death,' 
she  says,  '  will  be  dear  to  me  for  such  a  deed;  despise  the  ^ods 
if  thou  wilt.'  Ismene  replies,  *I  despise  them  not;  but  I  dare 
not  act  in  defiance  to  the  state.' 

'Eyw  fili¥  ovK  Snfia  iroiov/uu  *  t6  Be 

Here  we  have  the  first  formula  of  the  subject  of  the  play ;  we 
shall  meet  with  others  presently.  Antigone  honours  trie  gods, 
but  dishonours  the  laws.  Ismene  is  averse  to  do  either;  she 
therefore  abstains  from  action. 

The  reproaches  of  Antigone  have  a  savage  ferocity;  and  when 
Ismene  j  seeing  her  resolved,  bids  her  at  least  be  secret  and  she  will 
not  proclaim  the  deed,  Antigone  fiercely  answers :  '  Ah  me !  pro- 
claim it.  Thou  wilt  be  far  more  hateful  to  me  in  thy  silence.'  Tms  is 
certainly  very  unnecessary,  but  very  natural  vehemence.  Her  fierce- 
ness has  been  variously  interpreted  by  modem  critics.  It  is  not 
very  loveable,  but  it  is  very  womanly.     She  has  one  settled  reso- 

*  See  particularly  the  passage,  p.  161,  ed.  Bekker  (Berlin,  IS  16).  StUl  more 
oonduBlve  is  the  passage  in  the  *Foliticu8,'  p.  331,  where  the  violence  of  a  Mag 
in  coercing  the  people  to  follow  his  wishes,  is  likened  to  the  pain  inflicted  by  ft 
physician,  which,  as  it  Is  for  our  good,  we  do  not  resent— Consult,  also, '  De 
L^hus,'  B.  i.,  p.  199,  and  B.  iv.,  p.  354. 

Nestor,  the  type  of  wise  moderation,  advises  Achilles  not  to  fotget  his  obedi- 
ence to  Agamemnon,  though  that  obedience  beto  outrage  (Biad,  L,  v.  277-9);  and 
accordingly,  Achilles  does  submit,  though  refusing  to  assist  the  Greeks  after  the 
outrage  is  committed. 
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Intion;  she  lias  detennined  on  a  gteat,  a  dangerous,  an  unlawful 
enterprise;  she  has  staked  her  life  upon  it.  In  this  frame  of  mind, 
when  she  has  '  screwed  her  courage  to  the  sticking  place/  any 
opposition  is  irritating.  A  secret  consciousness  of  having  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  moderation  renders  her  impatient  of 
advice.  All  impatience  is  weakness;  she  is  a  woman  and  im- 
patient She  IS  fierce  because  irritable.  She  is  fierce  for 
the  same  reason  that  Lady  Macbeth  is  fierce,  because  her  re» 
oolution  will  not  bear  a  calm  inspection.  Her  thoughts  are 
fixed  on  one  object,  and  that  object  she,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
knows  to  be  unlawful.  With  perfect  truth  to  nature  is  Antigone 
drawn,  but  some  critics  doubt  whether  with  perfect  artistic  truth, 
because  she  is  not  a  heroine.  But  the  Greek  drama  knew  of  no 
such  things  as  heroes  and  heroines;  it  only  occupied  itself  with 
Bubjects,  and  the  characters  were  chosen  to  illustrate  the  subject.* 
The  point  to  be  illustrated  in  the  character  of  Antigone,  was  the 
resolution  of  braving  the  laws  rather  than  neglect  tne  gods.  To 
illustiBte  this  properly,  she  is  made  passionate  and  stem.  A  wo- 
man of  more  delicate  soul  could  not  have  braved  the  laws;  we  see 
this  contrast  in  Ismene,  one  of  the  most  feminine  characters  in 
the  whole  Greek  drama.  But  they  wrong  Sophocles  who  suppose 
Antigone  is  an  abstraction— a  mere  persohincation  of  duty  or  of 
resolution.  She  is  a  real  woman ;  a  finely  conceived  and  subtly 
executed  character;  and  we  shall  presently  have  opportunities  of 
indicating  the  feminine  traits.t  It  has  been  ingeniously  remarked 
by  Jacob,  that  inasmuch  as  the  very  action  m  whicn  Antigone 
displays  herself,  implies  the  existence  of  very  deep  afiection  on 
her  part,  it  was  therefore  unnecessaiy  for  Sophocles  to  place  her 
in  any  situation  which  would  call  forth  the  expression  of  her  fe- 
minine sensibility.! 

On  Antigone  and  Ismene  leaving  the  stage,  the  chorus,  of 
Theban  old  men,  enters  and  sings  a  glorious  strain,  rejoicing  in 
the  safety  of  Thebes.  Zeus  has  destroyed  their  enemies.  Peace 
and  prosperity  be^  to  smile  anew.  Every  chorus  has  a  distinct 
meaning  in  Sophocles.  The  chorus  is  with  him  a  part  of  the 
whole,  which  every  student  will  do  well  to  appreciate.  We  for- 
merly refuted  Schlegers  notion,  of  its  being  the  *  idealised  speo- 
tator.'§     Nor  can  we  wholly  agree  with  Hegel's  view  of  it,  as  the 

*  See  on  this  point,  Hegel's  *  JEaihetSk,*  iii.,  pp.  552-3. 

f  **  Not  Imogen  herself*  whose  breath,  like  violets,  perfumes  the  page  of  Shaks- 
peare,  rises  bdbre  us  a  more  exquisite  vision  than  Antigone  m  her  maiden 
purity ;  her  unfathomable  tenderness,  her  holy  affection,  filial  and  fraternal." 
St.  John:  *  The  Hellenes;  or,  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,*  2nd  edit;  a  work, 
which,  to  the  cliorm  of  popular  treatment,  adds  an  extent  of  research  and  copious- 
ness of  authorities,  in  which  popular  works  are  too  often  deficient,  without  which 
ih^  are  useless. 

t « Nachtriige  su  Sulxer/  iy.,  p.  1C4.      §  *  Foreign  Quarterly/  Ka  Ixiii,  p.  1 74. 
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real  substance  of  tlie  lieroio  life  of  tlM  people,  bb  the  aolitheBs  ef 
the  masses  to  the  individuals.  For  althouffh  that  Tiew  is  to  a 
great  extent  correct,  it  faik,  we  think^  in  oiscermn^  the  ards^ 
connexion,  it  £uk  in  explaixmi^  the  meaning  of  each  song  song 
by  the  chorus.  Bishop  Thirlwal,  many  yeais  ago,  wroile  on 
admirable  paper  on  the  irony  of  Sophocks,  in  the  '  Philok^cal 
Museum.'  Those  who  have  perused  that  essay,  will  at  once  com* 
prehend  us^  when  we  aay  thi^  the  Sophodean  chorus  seems  to  ns 
the  favourite  exponent  of  the  S<^hoclean  irony.  We  by  no 
means  limit  its  office  to  that  expression.  We  believe,  widi 
Hegel,  that  it  represents  the  masses,  that  it  is  the  participatioii  c£ 
the  people  in  the  drama;  but  we  believe,  also,  that  by  means  of 
this  participation,  much  irony  is  expressed:  and  when  not  irony, 
then  alwaj^s  something  necessary  to  the  full  comprehensicm  of  the 
whole  actL<»i.  Thus,  in  the  mst  chorus  (the  parodos),  all  the 
energetic  expressions  of  gratitude  for  deliverance  from  danger — 
of  the  hatred  which  Zeus  feels  for  loud-mouthed  boasting— and 
of  the  horroiB  of  war,  axe  just  so  many  points  by  which  the  poet 
impresses  on  you  the  enormity  of  Polynices'  crime,  and  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him.  This  is  the  connecting  link; 
this  is  the  dramatic  explanation  of  the  chorus.  The  irony  is  not 
less  clear.  This  joy,  this  exultation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  woes 
of  the  Labdacidan  race,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  real  impend- 
ing misery.  The  chorus  rejoices,  but  the  audience  knows  that 
the  strife  has  only  reached  another  portion  of  the  fiimily,  it  has 
not  ceased.  The  brothers,  indeed,  are  dead.  But  they  leave 
behind  them  a  legacj  of  hate,  which  Antigone  and  Creon  are 
now  on  the  point  of  inheriting.  There  is  a  pause,  but  it  is  the 
pause  of  the  tempest;  the  chorus  hails  it  as  the  era  of  peace. 
This  irony  sufficiently  destroys  the  notion  of  an  *•  ideal  spectator.' 

Creon  enters.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  lus  speech,  because  it 
is  the  expression  of  his  political  sentiments.  He  announces  that 
the  throne  is  his,  by  right  of  succession;  but  that  acts  alone  can 
prove  his  worth.  The  administration  of  the  laws,  he  justly 
r^rds  as  his  highest  duty.  He  regards  him  as  base,  who,  in 
governing  a  state,  does  not  adopt  the  best  councils  (apUnw^ 
/SovXn/fumw).  He  adds,  ^  whoever  prefers  his  friend  to  his  coun- 
try is  wortnless.'  Now  the  obvious  meaning  of  these  expressions 
is,  to  prepare  for  a  rigid  and  even  cruel  admerence  to  tne  laws. 
All  men,  on  first  fiUingoffice,  are  strict.  They  like  to  exercise 
the  new- won  power,  xhey  are  afraid  of  laxity.  Creon,  there- 
fore,  is  prepared  to  inflict  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Having  thus  taken  his  stand  upon  law,  he  proceeds  to  explain 
why  he  Ms  deemed  it  imperative  to  punish  R)lynioes,  with  pro- 
hibiting his  sepulture.     ^  This  is  my  resolve,  for  never  «>iftll  the 


base  xeoeiTe  fiom  me  the  faonoundne  toTurtue.'  The  chorus  per«> 
ledfy  acqmesceB;  ook  nor*  ^Vm<— expreaeeB  its  obedience,  and — 

yo/i^  Be  XPV^^  vayrl  irov  y*  iv€irrt  <rol— 

aTows  that  Creon  was  actixig  lawfully.  Mr.  Dyer,  indeed, 
would  set  at  nought  the  testimony  of  the  Chorus.  He  talks  o£' 
their  *  abject  submission'  and   ^  abominable  servility ;'   and  he 

Sints  out  ^  instances  of  their  absurdity  and  grovelhng  nature.' 
r.  Dyer,  being  wholly  unaware  of  the  nature  of  Greek  ethics 
on  this  point,  pronounces  servility,  what  was  really  virtue.  Pot- 
ter seems  to  have  made  the  same  mistake,  since  he  suggested  that 
Sophocles  meant  by  the  chorus,  *  to  hold  up  the  senate  of  Thebes 
to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  ot  his  countrymen.'  Mr.  Dyer, 
wiih  congenial  dulness,  suggests  the  same. 

Greon's  edict  is  heard  by  the  chorus,  who  declares  that  it  is 
sure  to  be  respected,  since  no  one  will  be  mad  enough  to  brave 
death.  A  touch  of  irony.  The  audience  knows  that  there  is 
one  who  vnU  brave  death  and  defy  the  edict.  Creon  adds,  that 
there  are  many,  however,  who  win  brave  destruction,  in  the  hope 
of  gain.    Anoiher  touch  of  irony.     The  audience  knows,  that 

Sold  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  the  one  who  is  to 
rave  the  edict.  While  Creon  and  the  chorus  are  thus  discuss- 
ing the  edict,  a  sentinel  rushes  on  to  tell  them  that  it  has  been 
braved.  This  sentinel  is  unlike  every  other  ayy^Vn  of  the  Greek 
drama.  His  speech  has  posidve  aramatic  propriety.  He  is 
breathless,  but  not  with  haste;  he  is  terrified,  consequently  ver- 
bose. He  has  so  important  a  fact  to  state,  that  he  knows  not  how 
to  state  it.  He  hesitates;  beats  about  the  bush.  He  is  natural, 
naSvCy  Shaksperian.  The  horrid  truth  is  at  last  extorted  from 
him,  that  some  unknown  hand  has  strewn  dust  lightly  on  the 
corpse  of  Polynioes,  in  spite  of  their  active  vigilance.  No  trace 
of  the  culprit  was  near.  The  chorus  says,  *  that  after  long  deli- 
bexation,  it  is  led  to  suppose  the  deed  to  be  the  deed  of  some 
god.'  Oreon  is  naturally  incensed  at  such  a  supposition,  which 
reflects  upon  him^  as  if  he  had  ordered  that  which  was  offensive 
to  the  gods.  He  asks,  how  could  a  god  take  pity  on  a  wretch 
like  Polynioes,  who  would  have  bumea  the  temples  and  the  ci^ 
of  his  native  land?  No — ^he  suspects  some  of  his  subjects  of 
rebellious  thoughts.  He  says,  they  have  not  kept  their  crests 
imder  the  yoke  as  they  ou^ht  He  who  stands  upon  law,  and  is 
determined  to  enforce  its  ngour,  at  once  foresees  the  opposition 
of  some  turbulent  spirits;  and  resolves  upon  quelling  it.  Here, 
th^3i,  we  see  the  motive  which  is  to  urge  Creon  into  violence  and 
tyranny;  for  he  does  afterwards  become  tyrannical. 

The  sentinel  having  been  threatened  with  death,  unless  the 
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culprit  be  discovered,  takes  his  depftrtiire.  The  chonis,  left  alone, 
siQgs  a  moral  strain  lespeotiiiff  the  woadrous  powers  of  man,  whose 
intelligence  sometimes  leads  him  to  good,  sometimes  to  evil,  some* 
times  causes  him  to  subvert  the  laws  of  his  country,  sometimes 
causes  him  to  violate  the  sacred  laws  of  the  gods.  Thus  we  ven- 
ture to  interpret  the  much  disputed  passage — 

if6ftovg  7raptip€oy  )(j96vog 

an  interpretation  we  were  happy  to  find  confirmed  by  BSckh. 
This  couplet^  so  understood,  gives  the  formula  of  the  whole  plot 
It  is  an  allusion  to  Antigone's  outrage  of  the  laws,  and  to  Creon's 
outrage  of  the  gods.  This  is  the  connexion  of  the  chorus  with 
the  piece. 

At  the  conclusion,  Antigone  is  led  on  a  prisoner,  having  been 
captured  in  the  act  of  renewing  her  homapfe  to  the  dead.  The 
sentinel  describes  his  return  to  the  watch,  where  with  his  compa- 
nions he  awaited  till  the  midday  sun  stood  high  in  heaven. 
Then  a  whirlwind  arose,  scattering  every  leaf  of  the  forest  over 
the  plain.  Shortly  after  Antigone  appeared,  and  seeing  the  corpse 
of  her  brother  uncovered  (for  the  wind  had  swept  away  the  dust 
with  which  the  body  had  been  strewn),  sent  forth  a  piercing  wail,  as 
a  bird  on  discovering  that  its  nest  has  been  robbed;  and  with  many 
imprecations  on  those  who  had  done  this  deed,  she  took  dry  dust 
in  ner  hand,  and  sprinkled  it  over  the  body,  and  honoured  it  with 
threefold  libations.  The  sentinels  rushed  forth ;  she  made  no  re- 
sistance, and  she  is  here.  Creon  questions  her.  He  cannot  believe 
that  she  has  dared  to  disobey  him.  He  first  asks  if  the  deed  was 
hers: 

*'  Antig.  I  did  it,  I  say  it  openly,  and  deny  it  not. 

"  Creon,  And  was  the  edict  known  to  you  ? 

"  Antig,  Known  ?  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Was  it  not  public  ? 

"  Creon,  And  this  law  you  have  dared  transgress  ? 

*'  Antiff.  Ay :  for  it  was  not  Jove  who  proclaimed  it ;  nor  was  it 
that  justice  (Aue^)  who  dwells  with  the  infernal  gods.  I  did  not 
think  that  your  command  was  so  weighty  as  the  unwritten,  immutable 
decrees  of  the  gods.  That  I  must  die,  I  know  ;  why  not  ?  I  should 
have  died  without  your  order.  And  to  die  early  is  a  gain  to  me :  for 
who  that  lives  in  sorrows  such  as  mine  would  not  nail  d»ith  as  a  gain  ?" 

This  is  the  real  commencement  of  the  tragic  collision.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  only  the  silent  opposition  of  duty  against  power. 
Both  Antigone  and  Creon  were  right.  Now  begins  the  open 
struggle  between  will  and  will:  each  persisting  in  the  respective 
right  leads  to  a  mutual  wrong.  The  abstract  ground  of  duty  is 
forsaken  for  the  concrete  and  tragical  ground  of  individual  will: 
the  abstract  interest  is  merged  in  the  personal  interest. 
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Antigvxie  is,  therefexe,  rectiem  in  her  bnvado.  She  not  only 
tnmBgresees  the  laws,  but  insults  them.  It  is  now  that  we  see 
the  artistic  necesnty  for  the  ydiemence  and  recklesaiesB  of 
Antigone's  character.  One  less  vehement  would  have  aflbcted 
ifinoianoe  of  the  edict;  or,  at  least,  hare  implored  pardon.  But 
Aien  the  tragic  collision  could  not  have  taken  place.  The  i^rus, 
naturally  revolted  at  such  bravado,  says  that  she  has  the  un^ 
bending  fierceness  of  her  race.  It  is  this  vehemence  which 
rouses  the  vehemence  of  Greon.  We  saw,  above,  how  ready  he 
was  to  suqpect  and  punish  any  disobedience  to  the  laws;  and  now 
we  see  him  disobeyed  and  laughed  at  As  he  says,  it  is  a  second 
insolence,  having  done  the  deed,  to  boast  of  it.  He  should  be  a 
woman,  not  a  man,  were  he  to  submit  to  it.  As  a  king,  he  has 
been  scorned,  as  a  king  he  will  punish.  She  sarcastically  sajrs: — 
*Do  you  wi^  for  more  than  my  life?'  He  bitterly  answers: — 
*  Nothing  more:  with  that  I  have  enough.'  They  thus  con- 
tinue to  bandy  words,  and  widen  the  breach  between  them. 
Their  vehemence  leads  both  too  far,  leads  both  into  irreparable 
wrong.  She  will  not  repent.  He  will  not  be  *  governed  by  a 
woman.'  While  'Greek  meets  Greek'  in  this  struggle,  the 
soil  and  gentle  Ismene  appears.  Beinfi;  savagely  interro^ted  by 
Creon,  as  to  whether  she  will  also  confess  her  share  in  ^e  deed, 
or  endeavour  to  exculpate  herself,  she  replies: — *I  did  the  deed— 
if  she  will  let  me  acknowledge  it — ana  I  will  share  the  punish- 
ment with  her.'  But  Andsone  harshly  repulses  her — denies  her 
share  in  the  crime,  and  renises  to  let  her  share  in  the  punish- 
ment.   Ismene  having  now  nothing  to  live  for,  wishes  to  die. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  this  character  of  Ismene  is  touched  with 
wondrous  delicacy  and  subtle  truth.  Her  gentle  heroism  is  so 
truly  feminine.  Her  submission  to  the  edict  was  feminine; 
equally  so  her  acceptance  of  death.  It  is  not  woman's  place  to 
rebel.  Whether  laws  be  just  or  unjust,  it  is  not  for  them  to  act 
in  defiance.  Woman,  indeed,  is  formed  to  suffer  more  than  to 
act;  and  to  suffer  patiently.  Ismene  shrank  from  disobedience ; 
she  does  not  shrink  firom  the  penalty.  Now,  that  the  deed  is 
irrevocable,  although  she  spoke  against  it,  she  is  willing  to  share 
her  sister's  punishment. 

Let  us  notice,  also,  the  third  formula  of  the  plot  given  in  the 
dialogue  between  the  sisters.  Antigone,  refemng  to  their  pre- 
vious difference  respecting  the  burial  of  Polynices,  in  wnich 
Ismene  warned  her  to  desist,  says: — ^'You  thought  you  were 
wise  in  what  you  said;  I,  in  what  I  said.'  Ismene  replies:^- 
^  And,  in  truth,  our  crime  is  equal:' — 

KM  ftfjy  ia*i  v^¥  iarw  ^  *£  ofutpruu 

That  is  to  say,  to  buiy,  and  not  to  bury  Polynices,  were  both  crimes. 
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"  Iflmene,  aidettvoiiriiig  to  soften  Cveoii's  tsngeXf  remiiidB  liim 
tiiftt  Antigone  is  the  betrothed  of  his  son  H«mon«  But  he  sayB 
that  odMr  wives  are  to  be  found;  he  abhors  the  idea  of  Antigone 
being  ike  wife  of  his  son.  We  may  remark  in  passing,  uiat, 
however  startling  to  modem  feelings  the  composure  with  which 
Antigone  hears  Hesmon  mentioned — ^however  cold  her  single 
exchmiation  on  hearing  that  she  is  to  be  separated  £com  her 
lover: — 

**Oh!  dearest  Hsmon,  how  thy  father  dishonoms  thee!* 
yet  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  Greek  ideas  of  love. 
Love  is  never  the  tragic  pivot.  In  the  *  Hypolytus'  it  is  an  inces- 
tuous madness,  not  love.  A  Grreek  heroine,  dying,  will  regret 
life,  regret  being  immaxried,  but  not  regret  her  lover.  Antigone 
does  so,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  mention  of  Antigone's  betrothment  in  this  place  is  very 
Sophoclean.  Another  poet  would  have  let  the  feet  escape  him 
earlier  in  the  play.  Sophocles,  with  that  economy,  which  makes 
his  plap  so  rich,  by  never  introducing  superfluous  materials,  and 
always  introducing  his  materials  at  the  nttest  occasion,  has  for- 
borne to  mention  Bfemon's  betrothment  till  the  announcement 
could  produce  its  greatest  effect.  And  what  time  could  have 
been  better  chosen r  Antigone  has  sinned;  is  doomed;  the  col- 
lision between  her  and  Creon  has  taken  place;  her  sister  is  dis- 
posed of;  and  nothing  is  left  apparently  but  for  her  to  die. 
Here,  then,  a  new  element  is  brought  into  play.  The  relation 
idle  bears  to  Haemonffives  a  new  turn  both  to  her  situation  and 
to  that  of  Creon.  VnH  Creon  punish  his  son?  Will  he  forget  his 
insulted  pride,  and  pardon  Antigone  forHsemon's  sake;  or,  will 
he  sacrifice  both  to  his  offended  majesty?  Such  is  the  suspense 
occaaoned  by  the  mention  of  Haemon's  love.  Had  it  been  men- 
tioned before,  no  such  suspense  would  have  been  possible ;  or 
else  the  belief  in  Croon's  determination  would  nave  been 
weakened  by  a  lingering  suspicion,  that,  when  he  came  to  reflect 
upon  his  son's  attachment,  he  would  recall  his  words. 

It  is  also  a  firequent  thing  in  the  Sophoclean  chorus  to  be  in- 
troduced just  in  the  intervals  of  suspense  between  two  actions — or 
two  important  points  in  the  action — and  to  connect  them  together 
by  some  denotement  of  a  *  foregone  conclusion.*  The  chorus  here 
prepares  the  minds  of  the  audience  for  what  is  to  come.  It 
concludes  its  wild  lament  for  the  Labdacidan  race  by  this  dark  but 
significant  hint:  the  gods  blind  those  whom  they  are  about  to 
destroy: — 

r6  KOKbv  do/Cfcv  iror*  IfrSkhy 
Bint  Syti  irp6f  irt»» 
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QuemDeuM  vubpmkre prim  clbii0iitef--4o  whom  can  this  wandng 
he  addieesed  but  to  Qreon?  As  the  piecedin^  chorus  poixxted  to 
the  enor  of  CSreon  and  Antigone,  thia  one  pointsi  to  the  &ki  of 
Chceon  alone.  He  is  blinded  by  anger.  He  belieTea  that  he  is 
fighting  for  jusiioe,  but  he  has  Long  since  wholly  fozgotten  the 
eoMte  tOT  which  he  is  fighting,  to  think  only  of  his  antagonist 
The  0ods  whom  he  has  offended  have  blinded  him  to  the  truth. 
This  IS  a  fearful  moral;  but  it  is  thorooffhly  Greek. 

Haemon  enters.  Creon  asks  him  if  he  is  leagued  asainst  his 
fittber.  Hftmon  answers  sulHuissively;  he  does  not  Icnow  of 
Antigone's  doom.  Ddighted  at  finding  him  obedient,  Creon 
addr^ses  him  in  a  long  rhetorical  speech,  approving  that  obedience, 
and  desciibing  the  pangs  of  a  father  whose  chdd  is  ungratefid. 
He  warns  him  not  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  to  yield  up  his  reason; 
not  for  the  sake  of  base  pleasures  to  wed  a  worthless  wife.  The 
peroration  is  made  to  bear  upon  Antigone,  whom  Hssmon  is  ex- 
horted  to  cast  off  as  an  enemy — for  she  is  doomed.  Hiemon 
replies  as  rhetorically.  He  begins  with  argumentative  calnmess, 
but  soon  rises  into  energetic  dedamation.  He  defends  Antigone, 
and  advises  his  father  to  change  his  mind,  and  urges  him  not  to 
be  obstinate — ^for  trees  that  reast,  are  torn  up  by  tiie  roots. 
Thus,  instead  of  obedience,  Creon  is  a^dn  encountered  by  oppo- 
sition— and  that  too  from  his  son.  He  had  reckoned  on  ms 
son's  easily  giving  up  Antigone,  and  he  finds  him  taking  her  part. 
He  is  fonous: — ^  Shall  I,  at  my  age,  learn  of  thee?  '  Lool:  at 
the  advice,  not  at  tiie  age  of  tixe  adviser,'  replies  Haemon.  Re- 
torts pass: 

'*  Creon.  Does  the  power  of  the  state  belong  to  me,  or  to  another? 
Samon.  The  state  that  belongs  to  one,  is  not  a  state! 
Creon,  Is  not  the  state  the  property  of  the  ruler? 
Hamon.  WeU,  you  may  role  aione*-oyer  a  desert !" 

These  were  electrical  to  an  Athenian  audience;  they  also 
roused  the  democratic  feelings  of  the  Covent  Garden  audience. 
They  are  good  political  hits.  On  an  English  audience,  however, 
only  the  replies  of  Hsemon  would  produce  an  effect;  on  a  Greek 
aomence,  Croon's  assertion  of  the  necessitjr  of  obedience  would 
have  equal  weight.  Bockh,  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  an- 
tiquity, saw  thisjplainly  enough;  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  sus- 
pect, that  it  was  m  consequence  of  tiie  admirable  expressions  of 
the  necessity  of  obedience,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  poetical 
merits  of  ^e  play,  that  Sophocles  was  intrusted  witii  the  Samian 
command.  Mr.  Dyer,  with  no  misgiving  respecting  the  amount 
of  his  acquaintance  with  antiquity — ^with  no  suspicion  that  the 
logical  absurdity,  of  which  he  is  so  ready  to  convict  Bockh,  can 
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poflobly  be  his  own — declares,  that  paariye  obedience  and  de- 
mocracy axe  oontradictioiis.  '  Which  of  these  contiaiUctoiy 
Tiew0  are  we  to  adopt?  M.  Bockh  cannot  be  allowed  to  apfm- 
priate  both;  for,  though  the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  fickle 
and  capricious,  they  were  hardly  such  perfect  weathercocKs  as  to 
approve  of  tyranny  and  democracy  in  tne  same  breath.  The  8on*s 
arguments  were  much  more  likely  to  find  favour  in  their  sight 
than  the  fiitherV*  Mr.  Dyer  insists  on  identifying  passive  obe- 
dience to  existing  laws  with  tyranny.  It  is  very  clear  that 
tyrannv  and  democracy  could  not  co-exist;  so  clear,  that  Mr. 
Dyer  should  have  hesitated  before  attributing  such  an  error  to  so 
learned  a  scholar  as  Bockh.  But  passive  obedience  to  the  existing 
government  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  democratic  govern- 
ment— ^indeed,  is  the  only  thing  that  separates  democracy  from 
anarchy — and  such  was  the  Athenian  doctrine.  The  people 
chose  their  rulers;  having  chosen,  they  obeyed.  Hsemon's  ar- 
guments, therefore,  would  not  find  more  fiivour  than  thoee  of 
Creon. 

To  return  to  our  analysis:  we  have  noted  on  three  difierent  oo- 
eaaons  the  quiet  but  significant  manner  in  which  Sophocles  con- 
trives to  throw  out  a  formula  of  his  subject,  in  language  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  situation,  at  the  same  time  having  a  deeper 
meaning.  In  the  quarrel  between  Creon  and  his  son,  we  have 
.to  note  a  fourth: — 

**  Creon.  In&mous  son!  to  dispute  with  a  fiither  respecting  right 
Huemon,  Yes,  for  I  see  you  wandering  from  the  nght. 
Creon*  And  do  I  err,  in  holding  my  office  of  ruler  sacred  ? 
Hamonu  Yes,  it  is  not  sacred,  when  trampling  on  the  honours 
of  the  gods." 

Kreon*     afM>pTa»0  yap  ritg  ifiii£  dpx^v  <r(/3cov; 
Aimon*     ov  yap  <rc/3lriff,  rifios  yt  riif  BtSdv  irar&v. 

These  indications  of  the  subject  may  be  explained  in  two  ways. 
First,  that  Sophocles  was  an  unconscious  artist,  and  then  the 
frequency  of  these  indications  would  arise  from  the  subject  being 
constantly  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  therefore  expresdn^  itseU 
in  details  no  less  than  in  the  whole  piece.  Secondly,  that  he  was 
a  conscious  artist,  and  worked  critically.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  latter.  His  remark  that  jEschylus  did  what  was 
right  without  knowing  it,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  did  not 
write  from  instinct  Creon  is  in  the  state  painted  in  one  line 
by  the  chorus:  he  mistakes  evil  for  good.  He  believes  that  his 
acts  are  grounded  upon  justice,  and  opposition  rouses  him  to 
violence.  His  son's  opposition  an^rs  him  still  more ;  and  hearing 
Hssmon  threaten,  he  declares '  he  will  not  be  insulted  with  impunity  ;* 
and  with  an  intensity  of  expression  which  all  dramatic  readers 
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"vnll  appredate,  he  bids  the  goards  '  lead  fordilAa^  Hoi/i — ^fym  t^ 
fMnt — meaning  Antigone.  She  shall  die  before  her  lover's  eyes. 
Hiemon,  stntcK  to  the  heart,  rushes  off  in  despair.  Thtts  is  the 
Biysterions  warning  of  the  chorus  made  clear.  Creon  outrages 
tte  feelings  of  his  son,  as  he  had  before  outraged  the  sacred  feel- 
inga  which  were  at  the  bottom  of  Antigone^  disobedience:  in 
1x>th  cases  mistaking  evil  for  good,  tyranny  for  justice.  He  is  now 
roused  almost  to  the  climax  of  his  ra^e;  almost,  but  not  quitey 
for  Sophocles  developes  every  ihing  in  due  gradations.  Hitherto, 
CSreon  lias  been,  in  language  at  least,  respectful  to,  the  gods  whose 
daims  he  has  outraged.  But  now  his  exaltation  is  so  great— oTf 
as  the  Greeks  would  say,  his  blindness  is  so  confirmed — ^that  he 
mocks  the  gods.  Antigone  is  to  die,  and  then  he  says  ^  she  will 
learn  that  it  is  superfluous  labour  to  honour  the  claims  of  Hades'-^ 

irdyof  ire pMrotif  lar\  ray  "AUkw  tnPtuf* 

The  chorus  here  sing  a  hymn  to  Eros  the  mighty  god.  The 
meaning  will  at  once  be  seized  by  every  reader  of  Sophocles. 
Love  has  '  stirred  up  the  strife  of  relations.'  It  has  made  Creon 
and  Haemon  enemies.  Antigone  is  led  on,  and  the  words  of  the 
chorus  are  worth  noticing.  So  lovely  and  so  sad  a  picture  makes 
the  chorus  weep  and  say: '  And  now  I,  too,  overstep  the  laws  (in 
thought)  seei^  her,  and  I  can  no  longer  restrain  the  fountains  of 
my  tears.'  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Dyer's  notion  re- 
jecting the  servility  of  the  chorus.  Creon  is  not  present,  yet 
tne  chorus  calls  sympathy  with  Antigone  transgressing  the  laws. 

Antigone  bursts  into  passionate  laments;  like  a  true  Greek  she 
cHngs  to  life  and  shudders  at  the  thought  of  death.  She  laments 
the  sun;  laments  not  having  been  wedded;  laments  the  loss  of  her 
£ellow-citizens.  We  see  that  her  bravado  was  not  contempt  of 
deadi,  it  was  vehemence  of  will;  her  sternness  was  only  the  spas- 
modic violence  of  a  feminine  soid.  Her  weakness  now  that  there 
is  no  further  stimulus;  her  horror  at  death  now  that  she  has  no 
longer  occasion  to  justify  her  act,  tell  us  she  is  womanly,  and 
enhance  the  heroism  of  her  disobedience.  We  before  compared 
Antigone's  fierceness  with  that  of  Lady  Macbeth;  in  both  cases 
it  is  ody  the  feminine  vehemence  centred  in  one  absorbing  pro- 
ject. The  project  accomplished,  both  relapse  into  weakness; 
Lady  Macbeth  has  *  troubled  dreams,'  and  dies  broken  down  by 
guilt;  Antigone  dies  despairing.  Gruppe,  who  of  all  German 
critics  we  have  met  witii  best  imderstands  Sophocles,  bids  us 
compare  this  change  in  Antigone  with  the  change  delineated  in 
Ismene.  The  one  who  before  the  deed  was  stem  and  harsh,  when 
all  is  over  relapses  into  feminine  fears.  The  other  who  was 
femininely  timia,  and  averse  to  rebel,  before  the  deed  was  done, 
becomes  calm  and  resolute  when  it  is  done. 

The  chorus,  though  it  sympathises  with  her,  yet  plainly  tells 
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her,  tbat  if  the  extremity  of  her  boldness,  striking  against  the  high 
thxone  of  justice  has  caused  her  ruin  {Kaxarw  6paaraus — v^Xir  h 
Aitcas  PaBpw  irpwnmtrtg);  and  shortly  afterwards  says — |  To  act  pi- 
ously is  pious;  but  his  power,  who  possesses  the  power,  is  not  to  be 
transgressed.  Thy  self-willed  pride  has  lost  thee.*  This  is  another 
formula  of  the  subject,  expressive  of  the  *  logical  absurdity'  in 
which  Antigone  is  placed.  Mr.  Dyer,  of  course,  only  sees  in  it 
*  abominable  servility.'  Antigone  agaixis  pours  forth  a  passionaie 
wail — ^repentsi  her  deed;  says,  that  tor  a  liusband  or  a  child  she 
would  not,  opposing  her  fellow-citizena  (i3^  mXcr^y)  have  under- 
taken it.  She  is  borne  off.  The  chorus  commences  a  poetical 
enumeration  of  instances  in  which  fitte  and  madness  have  di»troyed 
men.  Creon  then  re-appears;  Tiresias  idso,  led  on  by  a  boy.  The 
irony  of  this  dtuation  is  very  great  The  physicaUv  blind 
Tiresias  has  come  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  mentally  bHnd  Creon. 
The  dramatic  art  is  also  great.  Just  as  Creon  as  been  exasperated 
to  contempt  of  the  gods,  is  the  prophet  made  to  appear,  ana  speak 
their  will  I  He  advises  Creon  to  relent;  to  spare  Antigone,  and 
buiy  Polvnices.  This  is  too  much  for  Creon;  he  at  once  angrily 
accuses  the  prophet  of  being  bribed  to  oppose  him.  A  similur 
scene  occurs  m  the  (Edipus  Rex.  OSdipus  there  also  accuses  Tiresias 
of  corruption.  The  rage  of  Creon  is  at  its  climax.  Tiresias  is 
irritated  into  foretelling  the  calamities  which  will  follow^  the 
obstinacy  of  Creon,  and  quits  the  scene,  leaving  them  all  terrified. 
Creon  struggles  between  his  pride  and  his  fear:  to  yield  is  terrible; 
but  terrible  were  the  prophet's  waminss.  The  chorus  sides  with 
Tiresias,  and  advises  Creon  to  release  Antigone  fix)m  her  cavern. 
He  consents,  and  eageriy  dq>arts,  saying,  it  is  better  to  follow 
the  established  laws.  These  laws  were  those  respecting  burial, 
which  he  had  set  aside  by  a  new  law  in  the  case  of  rolynices. 
His  law,  though  not  without  precedent,  was  nevertheless  hai^; 
and  it  was  offensive  to  the  gods. 

All  seems  smiling  now.    The  chorus  bursts  for&  in  its  cele- 
brated hymn  to  Bacchus: — 

*'  Many-named  darling  of  the  Theban  Maid ! 
Offspring  of  the  heavy-thundering  Jove! 
"Who  cherishest  the  far-&med  Ituy, 
And  rulest  in  mysterious  vales 
Of  RIensinian  Ceres. 

O  Bacchus  I  dweller  in  the  Bacchic  Thebes, 
Thy  mother-city,  by  the  rushing  stream 
Of  wild  Ismenos,  and  the  field  of  dragon-teetih. 

*'  Thee,  upon  the  double-crested  mount. 
The  flame-smoke  sacrifice  beholds, 
Where  dance  Coiycian  nymphs,  Bacdiante-Iike, 
And  flow  Castaiian  streasm. 


*^  To  thee  the  ivy-steepB  of  Njaan  moantaiiiSy 
And  verdant  shores  in  ruddy  gra|»es  aboimding, 
Send  forth  the  inunortal  songs, 
When  visitiue  tinr  native  Thebes, 
City  above  aU  others  most  beloved 
By  thee  and  thy  thunder-stricken  mother. 

'^  Come  now  thy  city  is  afflicted ! 
Come  o*er  Parnassus^  o'er  the  roaring  strait ! 
"With  purifying  feet ! 
lo !  lo!  chorus  leader 
Of  fire-breathing  stars. 
Lord  of  celestial  hymns, 
O  son  of  Jupiter! 
Appear  with  thv  Naxian  Thyades, 
who,  auMlden'<l,  all  the  night  will  danoe 
In  cbonues  to  Jaochna." 

The  irony  of  this  cTionis  is  obvious.  XTpon  this  burst  of  joy, 
the  messenger  arrives  with  saddest  news.  Hsemon  Has  killed 
himself.  Perfectly  So^hoclean  is  the  introduction  of  Eurydice, 
Haemon's  mother,  at  tms  juncture :  now,  when  the  knowledge  of 
her  existence  becomes  an  object  of  the  intensest  interest,  is  it  first 
revealed.  Eurydice  enters  beset  with  dreadful  forebodings.  The 
me^en^er  relates  what  has  passed.  He  had  followed  Creon  and 
attended  the  burial  of  Polynices.  Creon  thence  proceeded  to  the 
rocky  cave  where  Antigone  was  buried  alive.  As  they  ap- 
proached, the  voice  of  Hiemon  struck  upon  their  ears.  In  fear, 
they  rushed  forward — ^looked  down — ana  beheld  Antigone,  who 
had  hanged  herself,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  They  implored 
him  to  arise.  He  answered  not,  but  glaring  on  his  lather  with 
savage  eyes,  spat  in  his  face,  'and,  drawing  a  sword,  struck  at 
him.]  Creon  fled ;  then  Hsemon  turned  the  sword  upon  himself,  and 
died  embracing  his  dead  mistress.  In  grief  too  deep  for  tears,  too 
deep  for  words,  Eurydice  leaves  the  stage  in  thrilling  silence. 

Creon  enters,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  body  of  his  son.  He  is 
humbled,  afflicted.  The  storm  so  long  impending  has  burst  with 
fearful  violence.  He  acknowledges,  too  late,  his  *Tmhappy 
counsels*  {ifims  i^vcrjSovXliuy),  his  *  irreverent  law'  (fyMv  ilpoKfia 
^Xtvfutrw),  Heart-stricken,  he  has  lost  all  his  former  vehemence 
and  pride.  But  his  cup  is  not  yet  full.  Euiydice's  silence 
translates  itself  into  fearful  action.  A  messenger  appears  to 
inform  Creon,  that  she  has  slain  herself,  cursing  him  for  the  death 
of  her  son.  The  measure  of  his  cup  is  full:  utterly  prostrate, 
helpless,  hopeless,  and  conscience^stricken,  he  is  led  away.  The  . 
chorus  then  sings  this  moral  of  the  piece : —  ' 

'^  To  be  wise,  is  better  than  greatness  all; 
And  the  claims  of  the  gods  we  all  most  revere: 
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For  Tiolent  words  bring  on  violent  woes. 
And  haughtineBS 
Learns  wisdom  in  time  from  affliction." 

Having  thus  completed  our  analysis,  we  may  bid  the  reader  de- 
termine whether  our  view  of  the  mndamentai  idea  be  correct  or 
not.  Sophocles  is  so  great  an  artist,  that  he  cannot  be  judged  b^  a 
passage;  the  whole  work  must  stand  clearly  before  you.  Lookmg 
at  the  ensemble,  therefore,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  analysis,  are 
we  not  entitled  to  say,  that  the  subject  is  not  the  diameter  of  An- 
tigone— nor  even  the  burial  of  Polynices — but  the  dramatic  evo- 
lution of  the  collision  between  a  rdigious  and  a  political  motive, 
*  leading  to  that  violent  self-will  which  oversteps  ooth  divine  and 
human  laws? 

If  our  analytis  has  not  been  utterly  unsucoesrful,  we  shall  ha^e 
impressed  the  reader  with  some  idea  of  the  exquisite  art  of  Sopho- 
des;  art,  which  the  more  we  familiarise  ourselves  with  it,  the 
more  wondrous  does  it  seem :  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  delicate,  subtle, 
and  profound.    Every  thing  in  Sophocles  is  carefully  studied, 
yet  wears  tiie  graceful  air  of  unstudied  ease.    As  in  the  finer 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  we  see  how  all  the  littie  hints  are  thrown 
out  early  in  the  action,  to  prepare  the  way — as  we  see  tiie  most 
perfect  mtegral  unity  of  purpose  and  feehng  gathering  up  toge- 
ther tiie  apparentiy  entangled  varieties,  so  as  to  produce  an  organic 
whole,  wherein  each  trifle  has  its  relative  importance  and  cohe- 
rence— so  also  do  we  see  in  Sophocles,  a  miraculous  unity,  which 
appears  the  effect  of  the  most  laoorious  study,  and  which,  m  truth, 
needs  study  to  be  appreciated*    And  let  not  the  reader  fiill  into 
that  too  common  but  superficial  mistake,  of  supposing  tiiat  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  are  wanting  in  variety.    Their  simplicity  is  the 
absence  of  superfluity.    Look  at  the  Antigone  alone,  ana  marit 
whata  worldf  of  emotion  is  crowded  into  the  thirteen  hundred 
lines  which  compose  it.    How  slight  the  subject,  yet  how  fuU  of 
incident.    How  few  the  characters,  yet  how  much  emotion.    Hbvr 
simple  the  plot,  yet  how  artfully  varied.     In  the  delineation  o£ 
cluster,  Sophocles  was  a  great  master.    This  has  been  denied, 
we  know.     He  has  been  unfavourably  contrasted  with  Shak- 
speare, and  because  different,  has  been  pronounced  bad.    It  is 
our  firm  conviction,  that  Sophocles  is  closely  allied  to  Shakspeaze 
in  that  which  constitutes  Shakspeare's  greatest  title  to  fame,  yiz., 
in  dramatic  exposition  of  character.    This  is  no  place  for  proving 
such  an  assertion;  an  essay  of  itsdf  would  be  required.    But  in 
answer  to  those  numerous  critics,  who  talk  of  the  characters  in 
Sophocles  being  simply  personifications,  let  us  ask:  What  aze 
the  personifications  in  the  Antigone?    If  Creon  represents  the 
abstract  idea  of  government — ^Antigone  that  of  duty — Ismene 
ihat  of  feminine  gentieness^and  Heemon  that  of  youthful  lore 
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(explanations  not  without  a  certain  plausibilitj) — let  us  ask,  how 
it  is  that  the  abstract  idea  of  government  subsequently  becomes 
the  passionate  man,  and  the  heart-broken  repentant  father — how 
the  abstract  idea  of  duty  becomes  the  tender,  timid  girl,  shudder- 
ing at  death — and  how  the  abstract  idea  of  feminine  gentleness 
anks  into  the  calm  but  steady  resolution  of  sharing  a  sister's  fate  ? 
In  truth,  we  might  as  well  reverse  the  judgment^  and  for  that 
Ibnnded  on  a  hasty  view  of  the  first  aspect  of  each  character, 
sabstitute  one  as  hastily  founded  on  the  subsequent  aspects.  One 
might  as  correctly  call  Othello  a  personification  of  jealousy, 
as  Antigone  a  personification  of  duty.  The  only  difference  is^ 
that  the  delineation  of  Othello,  in  accordance  with  the  abundant 
details  of  the  Shaksperian  drama,  takes  in  a  wider  range  of  feel- 
iBgB,  which,  though  necessary  to  the  character,  are  omy  slightly 
accessory  to  the  £ama«  In  Othello,  we  have  the  whole  man  in 
bis  past  and  present  history,  before  us.  In  Antigone,  we  have 
only  the  woman,  in  as  iar  as  she  shows  herself  in  the  present. 
The  past  is  excluded;  but  her  reality  is  not  thereby  impaired. 

The  Gbeek  drama  is  unqaestionabljr  overrated  by  scholars,  and 
underrated  by  the  unlearned.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  the  reasons 
wbidi  guide  the  judgments  of  both.  Although  we  by  no  means 
chime  m  with  die  miolesale  admiration  of  the  one;  lor,  indeed, 
we  cannot  regard  iSschylus  and  Euripides  as  very  great  dramatie 
artists;  neither  can  we  at  all  admit  the  scorn  of  the  other  party. 
It  is  not  jBur  to  assert,  that  classical  readers  admire  the  Greek 
drama  only  because  it  is  Ghredc.  It  would  be  as  unfair  in  a 
Frenchman  to  assert,  that  Gennans  admire  Shakspeare  only 
because  he  is  an  EWlish  author.  In  both  cases,  long  and  patient 
stody^  has  revealed  deep  and  wondrous  beauties.  People  do  not 
sufficiently  recognise  the  immense  share  which  criticism  and  long 
fiuniliarity  has  in  our  admiration  for  Shakspeare;  they,^  therefore, 
read  a  miserable  translation  of  Sophocles  once,  and,  without  any 
patient  study,  pronounce  it  meagre,  cold,  and  characterless.  In 
the  same  way,  hundreds  of  hi^hly^gif^  Frenchmen,  having 
given  a  cursory  perusal  to  Ducis'  translation  of  Shakspeare  (a 
work  of  far  higher  order  than  either  Potter's  or  Fnmcldins 
^  Sophocles'),  pronounced  our  idol  a  wild  irregular  genius,  defi- 
cient in  artistic  taste.  To  sneer  at  the  mistake  of  these  French- 
men is  easy,  but  un¥rise;  unwise  also  to  sneer  at  the  mistake  of 
Ae  unlearned,  when  they  do  not  see  the  art  of  Sophocles.  No 
one  who  has  ttudied  Sophocles,  would  hesitate  to  rank  him  sccoimI 
only  to  Shakspeare.  Any  one  who  has  not  studied  him,  is 
utterly  incompetent  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
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Aet.  IV.— 1.  Hisfaire  dei  Peupks  du  Nord.  Par  HsKRl 
Wheaton,  MiniBtre  des  Etats  Unis  d'Am^rique,  pr^  la 
Cour  de  Prusse.  Traduit  de  TAnglaispar  Pattl  GtrHiLOT. 
Paris.     1844. 

2.  fVUdnffsswe,  Staatsverfassung^  und  Sitten  der  ahm  ScandS- 
navier,  (Expeditions  of  the  Sea  Kings,  Constitutiott  and 
Manners  of  the  Ancient  Scandinavian^.)  From  the  Swediab 
of  A.  M.  Steinkholm.    Hamburg.     1839. 

The  feelings  sabsistmg  between  imdonB  connected  by  ties  of  ooi^ 
sanguinitj,  repeat  on  a  larger  scale  those  of  the  lelatjona  of  do- 
mestic life.  Between  nations  the  most  nearly  connected,  quanaeia 
often  arise  from  very  trivial  canaes,  and  excite  a  dispioporttonate 
amount  of  bitterness  from  the  mutual  power  of  annoyance  affoided 
by  previous  intimacy. 

With  oiur  more  r^note  kindred,  the  dwellers  in  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula^  we  have  come  so  little  into  oQUisiox^  that  there 
has  been  less  danger  of  dias^iaion  than  of  our  forgetting  the  rela- 
tionship altogether.  In  a  position  far  remorved  from  the  great 
ihoroughfares  of  European  life,  and  with  languages,  which  however 
highly  valued  bj  those  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  are  apt 
to  cause  a  oertam  shuddering  in  the  uninitiated,  ihey  seem  for  a 
long  period  of  our  history  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  us; 
and  French  and  Italians,  Spaniards,  Greeks,  and  Turks,  navB 
filled  a  larger  space  in  our  estunation  than  those  to  whom  we  axe 
bound,  not  onlj  by  the  tie  of  a  common  ancestry,  but  by  a  strik- 
ing family  resemblance  in  the  best  and  bri^test  varts  of  our  na- 
tional character.  They,  on  their  sides,  have  been,  nowever,  by  ]u> 
means  equally  r^ardJEess  of  us.  Thev  have  studied  our  Uterataxe 
with  a  loving  duigence,  and  have  always  been  disposed  to  look 
up  to  the  proeperous  English  branch  of  th^  iamUy,  with  the 
affectionate  pride  of  poor  relations*— not  too  decidedly  cut — to* 
wards  the  more  fortunate  member  whose  glory  casts  an  illustrative 
beam  on  their  own  obscurity. 

The  causes  which  have  been  operating  during  the  last  thir^ 
years,  with  an  eveor  increasing  activity,  to  bring  about  an  amaJU 
gamation  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  raise  to  a 
nearly  equal  standard  of  civilisation  and  a  similarity  of  charapt^ 
and  feeling,  the  inhabitants  of  its  various  states,  are,  of  course, 
tending  more  and  more  to  obliterate  the  distmctions  of  raoe 
once  so  strongly  marked,  and  are  rendering  it  more  and  moxe 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  differences  still  observable.  No 
people  who  have  virited  our  shores  have  left  on  them  deeper  or 
more  enduring  traces  than  the  men  of  the  North;  and  nowhere 
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can  we  find  the  neans  of  adving  so  maaj  intereBtmg  historical 
pKoblems,  as  amonff  the  records  of  ^eir  lives  and  exploits,  their 
maxukos  and  sociiu  institutions.  The  attention  of  literary  men 
all  over  Eniope  has  of  late  ^eara  been  eagerly  turned  towajrds  the 
early  history  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula^  and  the  researches 
cnned  on  not  only  in  those  conntjcies  themselves,  but  in  Germany, 
Fiance,  and  England,  have  been  attaided  -with  the  happiest  re- 
8a]tB.  But  it  is  not  the  learned  onlv  who  have  at  lenjgtb  per- 
ceived what  a  rich  mine  they  have  been  neglecting.  Touis  in 
Norway  and  Swed^i  have  poured  from  the  press  in  abundance. 
Tbe  ^  picturesque '  traveller  has  discovered  amidst  the  majestic 
mountains  of  the  North,  not  an  isolated  profipect,  but  a  richly 
varied  succession  of  landscapes,  '  rivalling  those  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Himmalaya;'  the  qiortsman,  that  its  broad  crystal  floods  are 
^  the  very  kings  of  salmon  rivers;'  the  politician,  in  the  farmers  and 
small  landed  pronrietois  of  Norway,  *  the  haproest  class  of  men  in 
Europe;'  an<t— wough  differences  of  opinion  have  appeared  with 
nspect  to  the  character  of  governments  and  the  existing  state  of 
morals,  especially  in  Sweden — all  have  united  in  eulogising  what 
mav  be  called  the  native  virtues  of  its  population,  their  integri^ 
eisA  njMightness,  their  frank  simplicity  and  warm-hearted  Bnd- 


It  is,  indeed,  very  eaqr  to  overrate  the  mere  influence  of  race, 
3J&  considering  the  character  of  a  civilised  people,  and  it  may  be 
thought  fimcuul  to  tmoe  back  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  present 
Bnghsh  nation  to  those  of  tribes,  whom  we  have  been  aoctu-* 
tomed  to  think  of  as  a  mere  handfUl  of  barbarians,  hovering,  like 
Irixds  of  prey,  over  our  coasts,  stoopinff  fiom  time  to  time  to  gorge 
themselves  with  the  blood  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  anil 
leaving  behind  them  only  the  traces  of  fire,  famine,  and  slaughter. 
But  in  taking  the  accounts  of  the  Danes  almost  entirely  from  those 
who  were  the  victims  of  their  depredations,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  rate  their  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  far  below  its  re^l  state.  A  people  possessed  of  such  a 
bodj  of  traditicmal  literature,  capable  of  maintaining  their  ground  ' 
against  such  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  so  energetic  and  fertile 
in  resource,  as  to  be  able  to  establish  themselves  m  everv  variety 
of  dimate  and  condition,  in  eveiy  country,  from  Greenland  and 
Iceland  to  the  Mediterranean,  ana  tJie  shoores  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
conld  not  have  been  mere  ferocious  savages;  for  savages,  how* 
ever  oouraffeous  and  fierce  in  actual  combat,  are  invariably 
helpless  ana  feeble,  when  removed  into  new  and  unaccustomed 
dzcuinstances.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  North* 
men  regarded  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  indignation^  as  apostates 
fiom  the  woEshii^  of  (Xun ;  the  strife  with  thrai  was  embittered  by 
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all  the  fiixy  of  T^igious  jfanaticism,  and  liiey  took  eq)eeial  delight 
in  those  acta  of  sac^ege  which  excited,  naturally,  bo  much  honor 
in  the  poor  monks.  When  we  recollect,  that  these  Northmen  not 
only  colonised  and  retained,  for  several  ffenerations,  about  one- 
third  of  England,  but  ruled  over  the  whole  of  it  for  half  a  oen« 
tury  before  its  conquest  by  the  Normans,  who  also — ^though  their 
character  had  undergone  many  modifications, — not  for  the  better, 
— ^by  their  position  as  conquerors  on  the  French  soil,  were  still 
essentially  the  same  people,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  should 
have  left  deep  and  enduring  impressions,  as  wdl  in  the  general 
q>irit  and  character  of  Bnglishmen,  as  in  many  of  their  most 
valuable  institutions. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  attention  of  literary  Europe  was  awakened  to  the  magnificent 
memorials  left  of  its  heathen  ancestors,  by  the  j^ublication  of  the 
two  Eiddas;  but,  ance  that  time,  the  labourers  m  this  abounding 
field  have  not  been  few.  Among  the  foremost  of  those  who,  in 
our  own  days,  have  fiunished  important  contributiona  to  our 
stock  of  Scandinavian  literature,  stands  the  name  of  Dr.  Wheaton, 
a  gentleman  no  less  distmguished  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman,  tliaa 
for  his  historical  and  antiquarian  attainments.  The  ^  Histoiie  des 
Peuples  du  Nord'  is  less  a  translation  than  a  new  edition  of  his 
'History  of  the  Northmen;'  it  has  been  made  under  the  eye  of  the 
author,  and  enriched  by  him  with  many  notes  and  iUustrations, 
and  with  an  entirel^r  new  chapter,  carrymg  on  the  history  of  the 
Northmen  to  the  extinction  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  the  south  of 
Itdy. 

The  second  work,  whose  title  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  present  article,  is  a  separately  published  portion  of  the  very 
voluminous  *  History  of  Sweden,  from  the  most  Ancient  to  im 
Present  Time,'  of  the  celebrated  historiographer,  Strinnholm. 

As  '  useful  knowledge'  is  somewhat  out  of  fashion  just  now, 
we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  confess,  that  on  looking  back  on 
the  geographical  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  we  can  sometimes 
scarcely  refrain  from  envying  the  want  of  positive  informa- 
tion, concerning  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  left  them  ftee 
to  people  the  bleakest  and  most  inhosnitable  wilderness,  with  the 
creations  of  a  fervid  imagination.  The  extensive  r^<m,  com- 
posing  the  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  was 
utde,  if  at  all,  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks;  but  the  mists  in 
which  it  was  enveloped  were  painted  by  them  with  all  the  golden 
and  roseate  hues  ot  southern  fancy.  The  hyperborean  r^ons 
were  regarded  as  the  abodes  of  blessed  mortals,  who  dwSt  in 
company  with  the  gods,  under  cloudless  summer  skies,  crowning 
their  h^ids  with  flowers,  in  fields  ever  ftesh  and  verdant,  and  at 
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length  termixuiting  a  long  life  of  enjoynient,  by  a  willing  and  joy- 
£il  plunge  into  a  ciyBtal  sunlit  aea.  It  ia  difficult  to  imagine  what 
oo<ud  have  given  rise  to  a  conception  8o  remote  fiom  the  troth,  or 
have  tranaforaied  the  rugged  and  tenible  Scandinavia  into  what 
Fliny  also  describes  as  a  *  regio  apnea  feUci  temperie^  omni  afflatu 
WKoo  eartoMi  where  death  even  came  not,  unless  wilfully  sought, 
through  mere  satiety  with  the  jpleasures  of  life.  Ghradually ,  how- 
ever^  these  glories  of  the  dawn  laded  away — and  the  clouds  shaped 
themselves  mto  ffigantic  shadowy  forms,  which,  also,  in  their 
turn,  melted  at  last  into  the  light  of  common  daj.  One  of  die 
first  faint  rays  (^  troth  which  pierced  the  obscunty  of  Northern 
geography,  was  thrown  by  Pytheas,  a  Maamlian  Greek,  who, 
about  uuee  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  sailed  up  the 
Korth  Sea,  entered  the  Baltic,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  a  large 
river,  probably  the  Vistula.  He  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  re- 
mote country  of  the  North,  supposed  to  be  the  southern  part  of 
Norway,  where,  though  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
lived  only  by  hunting  and  fishing,  some  were  sufficietidy  civi- 
lised to  rear  bees,  cultivate  grain,  and  brew  from  honey  a  finrourite 
drink  called  hydromel. 

The  ancient  songs  and  traditions  of  the  North  describe  its 
first  inhabitants  as  men  of  colossal  strength  and  prodigious 
stature,  with  hideously  fierce  countenances,  k)ng  matted  shag^ 
hair;  in  fiust,  as  the  giants  and  ogres  of  our  niirsery  tales — we 
antagonists  of  the  redoubtable  Jack  the  Griant  Killer  and  his  bie- 
thren.  They  were  said  to  dweU  in  the  woods,  and  caves,  and 
mountain  fastnesses,  of  Norway,  and  to  carry  weapons  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  strength;  ponderous  swords,  clubs  shod  with 
ircm,  or  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots:  they  were  skilled  in  all  magic 
arts,  and  the  immense  blocks  or  rude  pillars  of  stone  still  seen 
in  many  places,  were  Ions  regarded  as  their  remains  in  a  petrified 
atate.  The  earliest  inhabitants,  however,  of  whom  any  authentic 
traces  can  be  found,  appear  to  have  b^n  a  tribe  of  Fins,  who 
were  driven  by  repeated  immigrations  fiK>m  thdr  territory,  and 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  arctic  circle — ^the  Fenni  of  Tacitus,  and 
the  Finnas  mentioned  to  King  Alfred  by  Ohter,  the  Norwegian 
navigator.  The^  were  said  to  be  a  savage  people,  'stagnating  in 
a  hideous  and  disgusting  poverty,'  with  neither  arms,  nor  horses, 
nor  habitations,  eating  the  grass  of  the  fields,  lying  on  the  bare 
earth,  and  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  Men  and  women 
went  hunting  together,  and  shared  between  them  the  spoils  of  the 
chase.  The  young  children  had  no  other  shelter  from  wild 
beasts,  or  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  than  the  inter- 
laced boughs  of  trees,  which  served  as  the  cradle  of  infancy  and 
the  xeluge  of  (dd  age.     '  Their  only  faith,'  it  is  added,  *  w&s  in 
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the  pointB  of  tkeit  anowB,'  which,  for  mmt  of  izon  (aUhoi^  in 
a  country  aboonding  with  iron  very  near  the  mirfsux),  were  made 
of  bones.  Differing  in  origin,  language,  and  feature  from  the 
snore  powerfhl  races  bj  whom  they  were  driven,  like  tilie  Cdts  of 
Gaul  and  the  Britons  of  Rngknd,  into  remote  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, they  maintained  a  constant  hostility  with  them,  and  figured 
in  the  my tholo^cal  narratives  of  the  worshippers  of  0dm  as 
evil  genii  azid  giants,  aft  war  with  the  celestial  divinities.  Ao 
cordmg  to  the  aoootmts  of  their  conquerors,  they  prsclased  a  stnpd 
fetishi^ — the  adoration  of  birds,  beasts,  trunks  of  trees,  snd 
stones.  The  first  immigration  of  Goths  took  place,  undoubtedly, 
at  a  very  remote  period;  and  from  these  appear  to  have  proceeded 
that  vast  army  of  300,000  barbarians,  who  invaded  Italy  ia 
the  year  b.c.  112,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland*  The  conditi<m  of  these  people  must  have 
differed  most  widely  firom  that  of  its  first  inhabitants,  the  Finnas, 
when  they  are  described  as  having  with  them  16,000  cavalrj 
splendidly  mounted,  each  soldier  bearing  on  his  helmet,  8u^ 
mounted  with  high  plumes,  the  head  of  some  fierce  animal  with  its 
mouth  open;  wearing  on  their  bodies  polished  iron  cuirasses,  car- 
rying long  halberds  in  their  hands,  and  being,*  berides,  fiimished 
with  two-edged  darts  for  throwing  at  a  distance,  and  broad  ttid 
heavy  swords  for  close  action.  These  daborate  equipments,  and 
the  desperate  and  determined  coun^  with  which  they  fought— 
even  wnai  all  hope  of  victory  was  ovar — shows  not  only  that  they 
must  have  possessed  considerable  skill  in  many  meclmnical  arts, 
but  that  they  must  have  entertained  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and 
of  the  disgrace  of  defeat. 

The  arrival  of  the  renowned  adventurer  Odin — a  fugitive  piinoe 
of  Scythia,  expelled  from  his  country  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and 
supposed  by  a  modam,  though  ratl^r  doubtful  hypothesis,  to  be 
the  third  of  that  name — ^tooK  place  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  before  Christ.  It  is  stated  in  the  Ynlin^  Saga,  that  his 
real  name  was  Sigge,  the  son  of  Fridulph,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  his  assumption  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  earlier  Odin, 
the  deity  of  light,  in  the  Northern  mythology,  was  first  suggested 
by  the  yoluntary  homage  paid  by  the  rude  tribes  he  encoun- 
tered, to  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  and  his  brilUant  personal 
qualities.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  the  first 
idea  suggested  by  their  appearance  was,  that  they  were  the  long 
absent  deities  returned  to  earth;  and  had  their  subsequent  career 
been  as  beneficent  as  that  of  Odin,  their  celestial  reputation  might 
haye  lasted  longer.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  represent  him  as 
aidowed  with  many  wonderful  and  supernatural  qualities.  They 
attribute  to  him  the  invention  of  Rumc  characters^  and  assnze  us 
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likat  he  ezoeOed  all  men  in  the  $ate  of  poetry  and  doquenoe. 
He  wtm  emiiieiitly  ddOed  in  mu&c,  and  ocmld  sin^  aixs  so  tender 
aiidBidodioaa  ihat  the  tog]^  would eacpand  with  delight;  while  the 
apixitB  of  the  infernal  zegioiiB  woidd  stand  motbnless  around  him, 
attracted  by  the  sweetness  of  his  strains.  *  His  peison,'  says  the 
Ynlinga  Saga, '  was  comely,  and  his  countenance  mild  and  benign 
aant  to  his  fiiends,  but  to  his  enemies  dreadful  to  behold — 
floch  was  his  singular  power  of  changing  at  will  his  form  and 
JBOft.  He  knew,  also,  aow  to  sing  lavs,  and  his  successors,  the 
pontiffi,  were  csdled  the  masters  of  the  Lay,  because  th^  first 
JiKtioduced  that  art  into  the  North.  He  could  lo^  into  futurity, 
could  strike  his  enemies  with  blindness,  or  deafness,  or  sudden 
ptfUG,  and  dull  the  edge  of  their  wei^ns;  whilst,  by  his  magio 
epellSf  he  rendered  his  own  waiiioxs  invincible.  He  could  trans- 
form himself  at  pleasure  into  any  beast,  fish,  or  serpent,  and  fly  in 
an  instant  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  He  could  with  a 
dn^  word  extinguish  fire,  still  the  raging  of  the  sea,  direct  tke 
oouise  of  the  wind»  and  raise  the  dead.' 

Whatever  may  hare  been  the  causes  which  induced  a  people, 
&om  so  remote  a  country  as  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  to  settle  in 
Soandinavia-^whether  the  previous  occupation  of  the  more 
southern  countries  by  hostile  tribes,  or  the  ^reat  abundance  of 
fiah  and  wild  animals  in  the  peninsula,  rendenng  subsistence  easy 
«— or  the  fieusility  of  pouring,  in  Sweden,  metals,  and  especially 
iioii — such  a  migration,  undoubtedly,  did  take  place  about  the 
assigned  period,  fmd  there  exist  many  strong  C(»roboratiye  cir- 
cumatanoes,  nroving  the  invaders,  in  accordance  with  aU  tradi- 
tions, mythological  and  historical,  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin. 

With  respect  to  the  deification  of  the  second  Odin,  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Laing,  the  very  clever  translator  of  the  ^  Heima- 
knnglat'  in  finding  any  difficulty  in  the  account  generally  re- 
eeaved*  ^It  may  reasonably  be  doubted,'  he  says^  ^whether 
any  sooh  hero-worship  as  dassical  scho(^en  and  antiquaries 
flsppoae,  ever  did  take  place  among  any  portion  of  the  human 
XBoe,  for  it  is  contraiy  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mmd. 
....  There  k  no  dec^vii^  a  man's  own  consciousness;  and  if 
a  Hian  cannot  deceive  himaeli^  he  cannot  deceive  others.  Alesr 
ander  the  Great,  or  Odin,  or  the  Roman  emperors^  or  the  Roman 
ixmtifib,  may  have  placed  thanselves  at  the  head  of  the  priest- 
hood or  churchft  and  may  haye  allowed  their  flatterers  to  place 
their  statues  among  those  of  the  gods,  and  to  append  the  title  of 
Divus,  or  Saint,  to  their  names;  but  in  all  this  church  trickery, 
these  men  no  more  believed  themselves  gods,  than  they  were 
believed  so  b^  others.  The  human  mind,  in  a  state  of  sanity, 
never  vras  discovered  in  so  low  a  condition  of  the  reasoning 
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po^vrer,  as  to  approach  any  sucb  oonelunoiis.  As  to  a  mde  aad 
Ignorant  people  elevating  their  deceased  leaders,  kings,  or  heroes, 
to  a  place  among  their  deities,  it  is]  the  last  thinj^  a  mde  and 
ignorant  people  would  think  of;  for,  in  a  mde  and  ignorant  state, 
me  natural  movement  of  the  human  mind  is  to  detract  fiom,  not 
to  elevate  the  merits  of  others.' 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  in  the 
cases  of  Alexander  the  Grreat  or  the  Roman  emperors,  and  of 
Odin-— their  deification,  as  it  was  called,  being  no  more  than  an 
act  of  gross  adulation,  addressed  to  a  vanity  intoxicated  to  mad- 
ness, and  never  seriously  thought  of  for  a  moment  after  the  deatb 
of  its  object;  whilst  the  worwiip  of  Odin  continued  for  nearly 
eu;ht  hundred  ^rears  to  be  a  living,  active  principle,  inspiiing  tens 
of  thousands  with  an  enthuaasm  that  was  e(}ual  even  to  martyr- 
dom. The  tendency  to  detract  firom  the  merits  of  others,  also,  is 
one  which  belongs  to  a  low  and  depraved,  but  not  to  a  merely 
rude  state  of  mind.  Surely,  to  g^  no  further,  every  page  of  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  church  during  the  middle  ages,  is  suflEudent 
to  disprove  such  an  assertion,  even  if  we  might  not  refer  to  a  still 
more  universal  principle  of  human  nature  in  ev^  age  and  coun- 
try, which  leads  us  to  set  a  high  and  often  an  exaggerated  value 
on  the  qualities  and  actions  of  those  whom  we  have  lost. 

The  facility  with  which  this  Odin  established  his  power,  seems 
to  confirm  the  hypothesis,  of  his  having  assumed  the  name  of  an 
ancient  divinity,  and  he  unquestionably  succeeded  in  effecting 
many  important  changes  in  the  form  of  society,  and  in  hijring  the 
foundations  of  a  firm  and  powerM  government.  He  maae  a 
.treaty  with  the  petty  sover^gns  or  chiefs,  among  whom  the 
countoy  was  divided,  engaging  to  defend  them  against  their 
enemies;  whilst  they,  on  their  parts,  undertook  to  dSray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  religion.  The  regulation  of  civil  and  ecdesiasticBl 
afibirs  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  supreme  council  of  twdive  pon- 
tifis,  and  ne  appointed  the  times  ot  celebration  for  three  solemn 
festivals,  one  of  which,  that  of  Yule  (a  word  derived  firom  Yiolner, 
one  of'  the  names  of  Odin),  has  continued  to  this  day,  in  om 
manner  of  celebrating  Christmas,  by  amalgamating  the  festivity 
and  carousing,  bebngmg  to  the  pagan,  with  the  rehgions  services 
of  the  Christian  commemoration. 

The  scarcity  of  material  remains  of  the  religion  of  Odin  has 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  of  a  more  spiritual  character  than 
most  systems  of  paganism ;  but  his  apotheosis  seems,  neverthe- 
less, to  have  had  the  usual  efiect  of  pretended  incarnations  of  the 
Divinity,  as  well  as  of  saint-worship — that  of  corrupting  reli^oDi 
by  lowering  men's  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  primitive  religion  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  appears  to 
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have  been  of  a  purer  and  Bimpler  character,  and  perhaps  identical 
-with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  described  by  Tacitus,  who 
held,  *  regnator  omnium  Deus ;  cetera  subjecta,  atque  parentia.' 

The  prunitiTe  ceremonies  of  this  religion  were  performed  in 
the  open  air — on  lo^  mountains,  in  the  majestic  solemnity  of 
virgin  forests,  or  in  solitary  islands,  rising  in  the  midst  of  silent 
lakes.  This  simple  and  sublime  adoration  in  temples,  not  the 
work  of  man,  was  modified,  at  a  later  period,  and  replaced  by 
religious  rites,  celebrated  in  buildings  of  wood,  or  stone,  with  a 

S3mp  which  recalled  the  magpficence  and  splendour  of  Asia, 
acnfices  were  offered,  festivab  instituted  at  fixed  times,  when  the 
people,  forgetting  for  a  moment  their  toils  and  their  disputes, 
united  to  cSebrate  the  expected  return  of  spring,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  functions  of  nature;  or  at  the  winter  solstice,  they  cele- 
brated the  mysteries  of  the  death  of  Balder  (the  son  of  Odin, 
and  in  the  mytholo^cal  account,  the  youthful  and  beautifiil  God 
of  Eloquence^,  which  represented  not  only  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  but  tne  successive  epochs  of  the  moral  history  of  man, 
and  the  other  beings  of  creation.  Unfortunately,  these  festivals, 
and  these  sacrifices,  were  not  always  of  an  innocent  and  pacific 
character.  There,  as  elsewhere,  man  offered,  as  a  burnt  offeTing, 
his  fellow  man,  hi^  parent,  his  brother,  to  appease  the  anger  of 
their  common  £ither  and  creator.  Hostile  tribes  sacrificed  pri- 
soners taken  in  war,  sacrifices  which  promised  them  future  victory; 
parents  immolated  their  children,  to  procure  for  themselves  a 
longer  life,  and  constant  health ;  subjects  massacred  their  kin^ 
to  avert  fiunines,  pestilence,  or  disastrous  wars.  This  supersti- 
tion, rude  and  bloody  as  it  was,  had  its  priests  and  priestesses ; 
its  oracles  and  mysteries;  its  auguries,  its  predictions  drawn 
from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  sound  of  thunder,  and  the  inspection 
of  the  entrails  of  murdered  victims. 

At  the  death  of  Odin,  he  transmitted  his  authority,  both  regal 
and  pontifical,  to  his  sons,  and  the  chiefis  whom  he  had  placed  on 
the  neighbouring  thrones.  ^  Each  king  was  the  pontiff  of  his 
people ;  each  Jarl,  priest  of  his  tribe.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties,  one  of  tne  most  sacred  functions  of  these  chiefs,  was 
to  offer  samfices  at  the  accustomed  times,  in  the  grand  temples 
of  their  respective  districts,  to  obtain  fruitful  seasons,  the  con- 
tinual supply  of  bread,  or,  in  time  of  war,  victory  over  their 
enemies.    Religion  was  thus  alwa^rs  mingled  with  politics.' 

Thifl  concentration  of  power,  civil,  religious,  and  military,  in 

the  same  hands,  fearful  as  such  an  experiment  might  be  in  some 

states  of  society,  harmonised  well  with  the  character  and  condition 

of  the  Northmen,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  strength,  unity, 
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and  firmness  of  purpose  manifested  in  all  their  undertakings.  The 
whole  tenour  of  the  lives  of  both  kings  and  subjects  afibmed  suf- 
ficient security  against  the  abuse  of  such  an  authority. 

The  sea-kings  were  no  rots  faineants ^  no  legal  fictions  or  sym- 
bols to  which  men  agreed  to  pay  homage,  for  the  sake  of  mere 
expedience  or  to  avoid  worse  consequences.  They  were  choeen 
at  assemblies  of  the  people,  at  their  courts  or  Thvws^'^  and  thoii£^ 
the  choice  was  perfectly  omrestrained,  it  always  fell  on  scnne  ob- 
scendant  of  an  heroic  race.  It  was  not,  -  however,  merely  by 
fiimily  or  descent,  but  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  candiaates, 
that  the  election  Was  influenced.  Not  only  the  most  noble,  but 
the  wisest,  the  bravest,  the  most  beautiful  was  chosen;  for  the 
obedience  paid  to  him  was  to  be  the  zealous  and  fiuthful  tribute 
of  admiration  and  reverence — ^not  a  loyalty  based  on  mere  vanity 
or  self-intorest,  which  can  find  an  object  of  respect  in  any  head 
that  wears  a  crown.  The  title  of  the  Vikingr  did  not  serve  merely 
as  a  badge  of  exemption  firom  all  the  earnest  duties  of  life,  or  as 
affording  a  claim  to  a  greater  amount  of  sensual  indulgence.  Their 
pre-eminence  was  little  more  than  a  pre-eminence  in  danger — iu 
many  cases  they  alone  had  no  claim  m  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
won  by  their  own  stout  hearts  and  strong  right  hands.  Their 
dwellings  were  no  better  than  those  of  the  small  landholders  or 
bonders;  they  were  neither  luxuriously  clothed  nor  daintily  fed. 
In  the  more  ancient  times  they  subsisted,  when  not  at  sea,  by 
being  billeted  in  turn  on  the  peasant  proprietors^  and  often  they 
had  no  re|u^e  or  home  but  on  board  their  ships.  It  speaks  highly 
for  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Northmen,  that  notwithstana- 
in^  this  equality  of  outward  condition,  their  kings  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect,  addressed  by  reverential  tides,  and  per- 
sonally served  by  the  noblest  in  the  land.  From  the  earnest 
times  they  appear  to  have  kept  a  court,  or,  as  it  was  called,  a  herd, 
and  men-at-arms,  or  sentinels,  were  posted  at  difiSsrent  distances 
round  the  king's  quarters,  to  ^ve  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  In  their  hours  of  social  .recreation,  indeed,  there  was 
little  distinction.  In  the  courts  of  these  barbarian  kings  tliere 
were  not,  as  there  sometimes  axe  in  courts  nearer  home,  pages 
and  maids  of  honour  assumed  to  be  exempt  from  the  ordinazy 

*  **  Ting,  or  Thing  Bignifles,  in  the  ancient  language  of  theKorth»  to  speak,  and 
henoe  a  popular  assembly  or  court  of  jostioe.  The  national  diet  of  Norway  stUl 
retains  tiie  name  of  Storthing,  or  great  assembly;  its  two  dlTisions  are  the  La^- 
thing  or  upper  chamber,  and  (Edels-thing  or  lower.  The  ancient  Scandinarian 
courts  were  held  in  the  open  air,  generally  on  natural  hills,  or  artificial  tumuli. 
Their  colonies  in  England  and  Scotland  adopted  the  same  practicei  and  hence 
many  eminences  erroneously  supposed  to  be  Boman  camps,  still  retain  the 
name."—*  Scandinavia,'  by  Drs.  Wheaton  and  Crichton. 
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grants  of  mortals,  having  need  of  neither  food  nor  rest.    The  kinj 
'was  honoured,  not  as  requiring  more,  but  as  abstaining  more,  an( 
he  was  most  renowned  who  had  *  never  slept  beneath  a  roof,  nor 
drunk  before  a  sheltered  hearth.' 

Although  the  twelve  companions  of  Odin,  who  had  assisted  to 
introduce  the  new  religion,  were  afterwards  placed  among  the  gods, 
and  their  reigns  represented  as  a  kind  of  golden  age,  their  lives  were 
certainly  not  such  as  to  indicate  their  celestisi  origin.  Many 
perished  by  violence,  more  by  anti-teetotalism.  Inghiald  Illrada, 
the  last  of  the  direct  line  from  Odin,  who  had  been  supposed  to  be 
of  too  gentle  a  disposition,  was  ordered  to  be  fed  on  a  diet  of  wolfs 
hearts,  and  the  treatment  appears  to  have  been  quite  successftd, 
for  he  certainly  never  had  any  relapse.  At  his  inauguration,  in 
623,  when  seated,  according  to  custom,  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
vacant  throne,  and  presented  with  a  huge  ox-horn  filled  with  liquor, 
he  swore,  before  draining  it  off,  that  ne  would  either  double  the 
extent  of  his  dominions  or  perish  in  the  attempt;  and  it  was  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  that  he  committed  those  acts  of  cruelty 
and  atrocious  treacherv  that  procured  him  the  surname  of  SlradA 
the  Deceitful,  and  at  last  lea  to  his  own  destruction.  Olaf,  his 
son,  when  driven  from  his  dominions,  retired  to  the  westward  of 
the  Wener  Lake,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  hewing  down  the 
immensR  forests  ihat  encumbered  the  country,  and  where  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  new  kingdom,  which  afterwards  rose  into 
great  splendour  in  the  person  of  Harold  Haarfager — or  Harold 
with  the  BeautjfulJSair — ^the  founder  of  the  Norwegian  monarchy* 
llie  geographical  character  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the 
number  of  fidths  and  harbours  with  which  its  coast  is  every- 
where indented,  the  coimtless  islands  which  crowd  its  waters, 
the  vast  forests  affording  materials  for  ship-building,  must  have 
early  directed  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sea;  and 
many  other  orcumstances  also  contributed,  during  a  long  pe- 
riod, to  turn  in  this  direction  the  energies  of  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  part  of  the  nation.  The  profession  of  a  sea-rover  was 
not  only  naturally  agreeable  to  a  bold,  warlike,  and  enterprising 
people,  but  was  accounted  perfectly  honourable;  and  when  we 
consider  how  seldom  the  intercourse  between  different  nations 
lias  been  governed,  even  in  civilised  limes,  by  reference  to  the 
principles  of  honesty  and  justice,  rather  than  of  convenience  and 
self-interest,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  blame  these  pagan  '  skimmers 
of  the  sea,'  for  holding  such  an  opinion.  It  appears,  also,  on  good 
authority,  that  a  law  or  custom  of  primogemture  existed  at  an 
early  period  in  the  Norths  and  an  obligation  was  imposed  on  the 
younger  sons  of  seeking  their  fortune  on  the  ocean.  In  the 
*  Roman  de  Bou'  of  the  Norman  poet  it  is  stated,  that  the  sons 
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diew  lots  for  the  inheritance,  and  those  who  were  unsuccessful, 
were  forced  to  seek  in  exile  their  means  of  subsistence : 

**  Costume  fut  jadis  longtemps, 
En  Dannemarck  entre  pacens, 
Quant  homme  avait  plusors  en&ns, 
£t  il  les  avait  norriz  grands, 
L*un  des  fib  retencHS  par  sort, 
Qui  est  son  her  apr^  Ba  mort; 
£t  oil  sort  qui  le  sort  tomoit» 
En  autre  terre  s*en  aloit*' 

**  We  must  remember,  however,"  Dr.  Wheaton  observes, 
''  that  we  cannot  find  in  any  Sagas,  or  ancient  historical  ballads, 
any  trace  of  such  a  custom  or  law ;  although  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  on  that  account,  that  it  may^  not  have  existed.  The  kws 
were  only  preserved  by  oral  tradition ;  they  were  discussed  in 
the  open  air,  in  full  assemblies,  with  the  consent  of  the  people ; 
afterwards,  in  the  same  assemblies,  they  were  finally  pronounced 
by  the  old  'wise  men,'  according  to  the  ancient  customs,  of 
which  they  were  the  faithful  depositories,  and  which  they  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation.  They  were  not  confided 
to  writing  till  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Now,  at 
that  time,  emigration  had  ceased,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  dis- 
cover what  fate  was  reserved  for  younger  sons,  although  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  with  respect  to  landed  property,  was  defini* 
tively  established,  at  least  in  Norway.  The  Scandinavian  nations, 
like  the  tribes  of  Greece  in  the  heroic  age,  were  separated  into 
petty  states,  each  having  its  own  chief  or  king,  and  engaged  in 
fre(juent  and  terrible  wars,  the  result  of  hereditary  quarrels* 
This  title  of  king,  at  first  elective,  afterwards  became,  by  do* 
grees,  hereditary.  Sometimes  the  succession  was  divided;  the 
youngest  of  the  children  kept  the  title  of  king,  and  became 
pirate,  or  *  skimmer  of  the  sea.'  Others,  having  two  sona* 
ordered  that  they  should  reign  alternately,  during  a  given  period, 
one  on  sea,  and  the  other  on  shore.  This  title  of  *  skimmer  of 
the  sea'  (ecumeur  de  mer)  was  soon  eagerly  desired  by 
princes  and  nobles,  and  considered  as  forming  the  most  glorious 
ornament  of  their  nobility.  The  younger  sons  of  the  kings  and 
Jarls,  who  had  no  other  heritage  than  the  ocean,  gathered  under 
their  standards  the  equally  disinherited  youth  of  the  low^  or« 
ders,  and  thus  the  bravest  and  best  part  of  the  nation  was  often 
launched  upon  the  waves ;  this  custom  became  so  general,  that 
in  the  time  of  Ka^nar  Ladbrok,  the  number  of  Danes  ajid 
Northmen  who  roved  over  the  seas,  exceeded  those  who  remained 
on  land;  so  that,  according  to  an  expression  of  one  of  their  his- 
torians,  they  were  like  a  nation  of  sailors,  always  ready  to 
embark  at  a  moment's  warning." 
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Hie  first  vessels  in  wHch  the  Northmen  formed  their  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  element,  afterwards  so  familiar  to  them,  were  of 
course  mere  canoes,  and,  like  the  first  navigators  of  all  nations, 
they  found  the  perils  of  the  seas  sufficient  wiSiout  the  additional 
dai^ers  of  darlmess,  and  were  in  the  habit  not  only  of  clinging 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  coasts,  but  of  landing  every  night.  A 
little  time  and  experience,  however,  while  it  increased  the  size  and 
improved  the  equipment  of  their  ships,  also  rendered  them  such 
bold  seamen,  that  they  were  able  not  only  to  roam  over  the  Bal- 
tic, and  cross  the  most  boisterous  part  of  the  North  Sea,  but  even 
to  encounter,  without  chart  or  compass,  the  vast  billows  of  the 
watery  world  of  the  Atlantic ;  touching  at  every  shore  in  search  of 
adventures  or  of  pillage,  and  frequently  discovering  new  lands  on 
which  they  planted  colonies,  more  or  less  durable.  It  is  well 
remarked  by  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  introduction  to  the  ^Heimskringla/ 
that  the  construction  of  large  numbers  of  vessels  capable  of  trans* 
porting  numerous  crews  of  armed  men,  with  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition, by  no  means  easy  of  stowage,  and  the  providing  for  their 
food  and  clothing,  during  voyages  of  weeks'  or  months'  duration, 
implies  a  very  considerable  advance  in  civilisation  and  progress 
in  the  useful  arts,  sufficient  of  itself  to  rescue  a  people  from  the 
duirge  of  utter  barbarism. 

*' Ferocity,  ignorance,  and  courage,  will  not  bring  men  across 
the  ocean.  Food,  water,  fuel,  clothes,  arms,  as  well  as  men,  have 
to  be  provided,  collected,  transported ;  and  be  the  ships  ever  so  rude, 
wood  work,  iron  work,  rope  work,  cloth  work,  cooper  work,  in  short, 
almost  all  the  useful  arts,  must  be  in  full  activity  among  a  people, 
before  even  a  hundred  men  could  be  transported  in  any  way  from 
the  shores  of  Norway  and  Denmark  to  the  coasts  of  England  or 
France.  Fixed  social  arrangements,  too,  combinations  of  industry, 
working  for  a  common  purpose,  laws  and  security  of  persons  and 
property,  military  organisation  and  discipline,  must  have  been 
estaolished  and  understood,  in  a  way,  and  to  an  extent  not  at  all 
necessary  to  be  presupposed  in  the  case  of  a  tumultuous  crowd, 
mmtitin^  by  land  to  new  settlements." 

rhe  high  place  occupied  by  literature,  and  its  professors  also, 
among  these  Northern  nations,  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  charge  of  mere  barbarism.  The  Scald  was  not  a  mere 
minstrel  or  poet,  he  was  the  companion  and  chronicler  of 
monarchs,  the  preserver  of  laws,  and  the  privileged  ambassador 
between  hostile  tribes;  a  kind  of  sacredness  attached  to  his  title, 
which  warriors  and  kin^  were  proud  to  claim;  and  there  are 
2iiany  instances  of  Scalds  being  united  in  marriage  with  prin- 
cesses. It  was  not,  indeed,  till  towards  the  close  of  what  may  be 
called  the  heroic  age  of  Scandinavian  history,  that  her  literature 
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fiilly  developed  itself;  in  Iceland,  namely,  the  period  of  the  ooloni- 
sation  of  which,  as  well  as  some  ciicumstanoes  connected  with  it, 
were  more  favourable  than  those  existing  in  the  mother  comitry. 
The  destruction  of  the  smaller  states  of  Norway,  by  the  conquestB 
of  Harold  Haarfager,  drove  into  exile  many  of  the  kings  and 
chiefs  of  particular  districts,  who  preferred  the  homeless  freedom 
of  the  ocean  to  a  dishonourable  submission.  King  Harold,  of 
oourse,  became  the  bitter  enemy  of  these  rovers,  exerting,  £EX>in 
political  motives,  every  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  pracdoe  of 
piracy,  and  the  recently  discovered  island  of  Iceland  oSBereA 
itself  as  a  welcome  refuge  to  many  of  the  *  skimmers  of  the 
sea'  from  the  active  and  vigorous  persecution  set  on  foot  against 
them  by  their  powerful  monarch.  It  appears  to  have  been  fiist 
discovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  named  Naddod,  who,  about  the 
year  861,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  towards  the  North  Pole,  and 
discovered  a  large  country,  which  he  called  the  Land  of  Snow; 
it  was  described  by  him,  and  by  subsequent  visiters,  as  a  sad  and 
desolate  place,  without  a  trace  of  human  habitation,  covered  by 
chains  ot  lofty  mountains  buried  under  everlasting  snows,  yet 
liable  to  violent  volcanic  convulsions,  and  intersected  by  deep 
vavines  and  chasms,  whence  issued  fountains  of  boiling  water. 
Other  accounts,  however,  describe  it  in  terms  as  straujgely  dif- 
ferent as  those  dictated  by  the  various  interests  of  visiters  to 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  in  our  own  day.  George  Robins 
himself  could  hardly  excel  in  glowing  eloquence,  or  in  accuracT, 
some  of  these  descriptions.  The  climate  was  said  to  be  dWi- 
cious,  the  soil  fertile,  and  one  '  land  speculator*  even  went  so 
&r  in  his  poetical  enthusiasm  as  to  declare,  that  'the  milk 
flowed  from  every  plant,  and  the  butter  from  every  spray.' 
Domestic  animals  required,  it  was  said,  no  shelter  even  in  winter, 
ihe  land  abounded  in  wood,  the  waters  were  teeming  ipvitb 
salmon  and  other  fish,  and  the  neighbouring  seas  were  swarming 
with  whales.  '  Such  was  the  land  where  man  might  hve  free 
£rom  the  tyranny  of  lords  and  kings;'  and  to  this  Lmd  of  pro- 
mise, after  the  decisive  defeat  at  Hafuiqordy  fled  all  the  proudest 
and  most  high-spirited  of  Harold's  opponents,  carrying  with 
them,  not  only  their  fiunilies  and  dependents,  their  catUe  and 
other  possessions,  but  even,  in  some  cases,  the  sacred  columns 
which  had  supported  the  roofs  of  their  Norw^ian  dweUiogs. 
As  soon  as  these  wandering  colonies  came  in  si^ht  of  the  ne^Rr 
land  which  they  were  about  to  occupy,  the  chief  ordered  the 
sacred  columns  to  be  cast  into  the  sea;  and  on  whatever  part  of 
the  shore  they  drifted,  the  foundations  of  the  new  dwelling  were 
kdd.  In  some  cases,  when  the  columns  drifted  before  the  wixid^ 
and  the  piedse  spot  could  not  be  ascertained^  a  diligent  search 
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WBS  instituted  after  them;  and  when  th^  were  discovered,  the 
most  favoniable  and  tempting  spots  were  abandoned  for  the 
most  savage  and  inhospitable,  to  which  a  divine  intimation  was 
thought  to  have  pointed.  A  certain  tract  of  land  was  then 
marked  off,  and  <  eontecraied  toUhfirei*  that  is,  a  number  of  fires 
were  kindled  round  it,  at  certain  distances,  so  that  one  could  be 
aeen  firom  the  other.  In  this  manner  the  limits  were  determined; 
and  the  district  was  then  divided  into  portions,  and  distributed 
among  the  various  members  of  the  clan^  composed  of  all  who 
were  united  together  by  the  bonds  of  kindred,  of  friendship,  or 
of  brotherhood  in  arms.  He  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  up  to  as  their  leader  in  former  expeditions,  was  in  most 
cases  the  head  of  the  patriarchal  government,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  dwelling  was  erected  a  temple,  and  an  altar  with 
the  sacred  rin^  of  Frei,  which  served  afterwards  as  the  common 
oentre  and  pomt  of  union  for  the  in&nt  state.  There  the  sacrifices 
were  performed,  for  which  a  certain  toll  or  rate  was  paid  firom 
every  habitation;  and  there  was  held  1^  Thing ^  or  assembly  for 
the  discussion  of  public  affidrs,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  transplanted  from  the  mother  coun« 
try.  The  head  of  the  clan  was  also  chief  priest  of  the  temple;  at 
the  Thing,  he  conducted  the  discussions,  assisted  by  twelve  chosen 
oonnsellors,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  sacred  ring  of  Frei,  the 
cnpmbol  of  eternity.  By  this  rin^,  dipi)ed  in  the  blood  of  the 
victims,  oaths  were  sworn,  amidst  mvocations  of  Frei  and  Nyord^ 
and  the  mighty  As.  Religion  was  closely  associated  with  every 
action,  and  the  whole  j^wer  of  the  chief  aepended  on  the  reve* 
xence  paid  to  him  as  pnest  In  this  manner,  on  the  remote  island^ 
arose  a  number  of  little  independent  states,  or  tribes,  at  first  united 
by  no  common  tie.  Each  leaaer  ruled  as  a  sovereign  over  the  district 
wnich  had  been  taken  possession  of,  and  it  was  cultivated  in  his 
Jiaxne;  but  as  no  power  existed,  capable  of  settling  disputes  arising 
between  the  leaders  themselves,  the  right  of  the  strongest  neoes- 
•orily  prevailed;  since,  also,  it  was  a^  duty,  not  only  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  every  membco:  of  the  immediate  family,  but  for 
the  vassal  to  defend  the  chief,  and  the  chief  to  protect  die  vassal* 
many  quarrels  attended  with  much  bloodshed  frequently  aroae. 
Fifty-four  yean  after  the  first  colonisation  of  the  island,  a  supreme 
tribunal,  denominated  the  Althing,  or  Landsthing,  was  esta- 
bHshed  with  the  general  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole 
island  was  then  divided  into  four  provinces,  or  quarters,  and  these, 
again,  into  three  districts,  or  Tingslaga^  each  containing  three 
Oodordiy  or  as  many  inhabitants  as  belonged  to  three  templesL 
The  three  Godords  had  their  common  pomt  of  union  m  the 
Tbingshg,  and  the  Thingslags  in  the  provmcial  assemblies,  whioh 
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were  again  united  into  one  whole,  in  the  Althing.  Orer  each 
Grodord  ruled  a  Godor,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  entire  chaige 
of  its  affairs,  spiritual  and  temporal ;  the  services  of  the  temple,  the 
regulation  of  trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  maintenance  of 
Older,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes;  and  as  the  colonisation  of 
Iceland  took  place  at  a  time  when  no  abstract  theories  of  goyem- 
xnent  could  be  in  existence,  it  is  probable  that  their  constitutioa 
of  society  had  existed  in  ancient  Scandinavia. 

Religion  was  the  chief  bond  of  union  among  these  little 
communities.  The  need  of  protection  against  a  common  enemy 
might  serve  as  a  motive  for  temporary  union,  but  was  a  tie  too 
feeble  and  variable,  in  the  infancy  of  political  society,  to  restrain 
the  wills  and  passions  of  turbulent  men,  accustomed  to  be  their 
owtt'  protectors.  These  brave  Vikingr,  however,  who  feared 
nothing  that  took  any  earthly  shape,  bowed  with  awe  and  fear 
before  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world.  In  sacred  groves  and 
temples,  and  on  the  solemn  summits  of  mountains,  they  sought  to 
know  the  will  and  appease  the  anger  of  those  mystenous  deibes, 
of  whose  protection  tney  so  deepnr  felt  the  need.  Each  nation 
of  antil^uity  had  its  peculiar  divinities,  whose  worship,  appro- 
priated to  a  particular  spot,  drew  around  those  who  shared  ui  it 
a  strong  bond  of  nationality,  not  depending  on  merely  external 
circumstances,  but  springing  from  the  profoundest  affections  of  the 
human  heart.  The  political  legislation  of  early  ages  always  bears 
strongly  the  stamp  of  religion,  for  there  is  no  other  force  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  the  wild  energies  which  yield  unresistingly  to 
the  commands  of  the  gods.  Among  the  Scandinavians,  no  ooe 
was  allowed  to  carry  weapons  into  the  temples — no  murder,  no 
violence,  no  impurity  might  enter  those  sacred  limits.  Not  even 
a  robber  mi^ht  remain  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  he  vho 
should  commit  any  outrage  there,  or  disturb  its  holy  peace,  y^^ 

Swarded  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  and  hunted  from  the  oountiy- 
any  families  erected  private  temples,  where  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed, and  where  were  placed  images  of  the  gods,  adorned  with 
rich  hangings,  and  glittering  with  gold  and  silver;  and  religion 
was  intimately  interwoven  with  every  usage  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  The  character  of  these  firat  colonists  of  Iceland  may 
thus  serve  to  elucidate  the  problem  of  its  civilisation,  without 
Bwposing  it  either  miraculous,  or  merely  the  result  of  'loBg 
nights  and  much  leisure/  The  figs  were  not  produced  iK^ 
thistles.  These  emigrants  were  among  the  most  eminent  sum 
of  their  country — ^a  country  as  much  m  advance  of  its  neigh- 
bours in  intellectual  culture  as  in  mihtary  prowess.  No  unwortwr 
or  sordid  motive  had  induced  them  to  forsake  th^r  native  land, 
and  they  clung,  with  devoted  attachment,  to  the  bmgoage,  the 
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literature,  and  the  religion  of  th^  fathers,  long  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  other  countries  of  the  North.  Their  literature, 
also,  was  not  a  mere  exotic,  but  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  people. 

'^  In  Eoiope  the  birth  of  literature  was  only  signalised  by  vain  and 
sterile  attempts  at  copying  the  classic  models  of  Greece  and  Kome.  In 
Iceland,  on  the  contraiy,  there  arose,  destined  to  a  rapid  maturity,  a 
new,  original  literature,  which  acquired  a  certain  perfeqjtion  long  before 
the  revival  of  letters  in  the  south  of  Europe.  This  country  did  not  em* 
brace  Christianity  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  na« 
tional  literature  preserved  up  to  this  period  by  oral  tradition  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  consistence  to  be  committed  to  writing.  With  the 
raigion  the  Latin  characters  were  introduced,  but  instead  of  employing 
them  to  write  a  dead  lanc;uage,  the  learned  men  of  Iceland,  more  en- 
lightened and  more  logical,  made  use  of  them  successfully  to  express  the 
sounds  represented  formerly  by  the  Runic  characters.  It  was  tnus  that 
the  ancient  spoken  language  of  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  the  mother 
country,  was  preserved  in  Iceland.  The  popular  superstitions,  confounded 
with  the  mytnology  and  poetry  of  the  North,  were  still  existing  in  the 
nnmerous  valleys  of  that  distant  isle.  The  language  applied  to  that 
poetry  and  that  mythology  offers,  as  to  form,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Lodn,  Greek,  and  even  uie  ancient  Persian  and  Sanscrit  languages ; 
and  if  we  admit  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest  plulologers  of  the 
age  (Professor  Rask  of  Copenhagen)  it  may  challenge  advantageous 
comparison  with  all  modem  tongues,  for  richness,  energy,  and  flexibuity." 

Another  vigorous  shoot  from  the  fine  old  Scandinavian  stock 
was  planted  in  a  congenial  soil,  amidst  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land. Historical  evidence,  almost  amoimting  to  demonstration, 
exists,  that  in  the  age  of  the  principal  Viking  expeditions,  a  band 
of  these  warriors  from  Sweden  settled  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz. 
Among  others  the  following  account  of  the  occurrence,  in  a  parch- 
ment writing  of  the  date  of  1634,  which  refers  also  to  an  earlier 
written  narrative,  as  well  as  to  oral  tradition,  is  preserved  at  Ober 
Hasle  in  the  canton  of  Bern : 

*^  Far  to  the  north,  in  the  land  of  the  Swedes,  there  was  an  andeut 
kingdom.  Over  it,  and  over  the  country  of  the  Frieslanders,  there  came 
a  great  famine.  The  king  called  the  wise  and  the  learned  men  of  the 
land  together,  and  they  held  a  council  about  it.  There  they  determined, 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  people,  that  lots  should  be  drawn,  and  that 
ererv  tenth  man,  with  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  all  his  moveable 
goods,  should  leave  the  countiy.  Eveiy  one  who  drew  the  lot  was  ob- 
Bged  to  obey  tHis  law.  With  great  lamentations  they  withdrew  firom 
tM  home  of  ^leir  fathers;  weeing,  the  mothers  led  their  children  W 
ite  haad.  fiix  dtonsand  were  they  who  went  away  from  Swedelan^ 
Mimig,.  wariike  men,  and  one  thousand  two  hnndrod  from  Friesland* 
HieynaBt  atway  jn  tfayrse  troops,  under  three  leaders,  Schwizerus  and 
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Bemufly  from  the  land  of  tbe  Swedes,  and  Wadislaus  from  HadiUi  a 
ooimtry  between  Swedeland  and  Friesland.  They  made  a  league  amone 
themselves  to  hold  toother,  and  to  share  all  their  fortunes,  on  the  lana 
or  un  the  sea,  in  good  fortune  or  had  fortune^  in  joy  or  soirow,  in  all 
things  great  and  small,  which  God  should  send  them.  But  the  first 
leader  in  all  things  was  to  be  Schwizerus.  They  went  over  the  water 
and  the  land,  they  crossed  mountains  and  traversed  deep  valleys,  they 
went  far  and  wide,  and  grew  rich  through  the  might  of  their  conquer- 
ing arm,  whev  they  came  to  the  river  Rhine,  to  Count  Peter  of  the 
Franks,  which  was  to  be  their  destination.  Tliey  divided  dieir  money 
justly  amongst  each  other;  then  they  went  higher  up  the  Rhine  and 
came  to  Brockenburg,  a  country  with  high  rocks  and  mountains  full  of 
Yalleys  and  lakes.  The  country  pleased  them,  for  it  was  like  the  oM 
one  from  which  they  had  come.  There  Schwizerus  settled  with  his 
troop,  and  built  Schwyz  (Canton  Schweiz),  for  so  they  called  the  newfy- 
taken  land,  afier  him  who  had  led  them  from  their  old  northern  home. 
But  the  valley  was  not  large  enough  for  alL  A  multitude  went  wiA 
their  leader,  Wadislaus,  into  the  land  by  the  black  mountain,  which  is 
now  called  Brunig  (in  Unterwalden);  they  spread  themselves  as  £&r  as 
Weissland,  where  are  the  springs  of  the  Aar,  and  gave  to  the  valley 
the  name  of  Hasle,  in  remembrance  of  the  state  in  Swedeland  from 
which  they  had  come.  They  built  themselves  huts,  felled  and  burnt  the 
forest  away,  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  had  many  a  hard  day  before  ihey 
were  in  condition  to  change  the  wilderness  into  a  pleasant  dwelling  place. 
But  they  did  not  weary,  and  God  rewarded  their  toil  and  their  trouble. 
For  the  land  was  fruitful  and  good,  and  nourished  countless  flocks. 
They  had  clothes  of  coarse  stuff;  for  their  food,  cheese,  milk,  and  meat. 
They  maintained  l^emselves  honourably  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
and  they  stood  faithfully  by  one  another,  and  lived  in  peace  and  har- 
mony; the  children  learned  handicrafis,  and  grew  up  to  be  men  great 
and  strong  like  giants.** 

An  extendye  intercourse  appears  to  haye  been  carried  on  from 
a  Y%Tj  early  period  b^  the  ocandinayians  across  the  north  of 
Russia,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  Upper  Wolga, 
the  Bulgarians,  who  at  that  time  occupied  what  is  now  the  Rus- 
sian ^yemment  of  Orenburg,  and  eyen  with  the  Arabians  and 
other  Eastern  nations;  mention  is  frequently  made  in  the  Sagas, 
of  commercial  expeditions  to  Hohngard^  and  of  the  gc^d  stofi, 
and  other  rich  goods,  purchased  there  for  the  kings  of  the  North. 
The  Arabian  writers  also  speak  of  a  £ur  distant  land,  north-west  of 
the  Upper  Wolga,  and  three  months'  ioumey  &om  llie  Bulgarians, 
where  the  summer  has  no  night,  and  the  winter  no  day;  ana  where 
the  &08t  was  so  bitter,  that  ue  people  coming  from  it  to  warmer 
countries,  brouffhttdth  them  a  cold  thai  kiUedaUplants  eyen  in  the 
middle  of  sunmer — *  for  which  reason  many  nations  forbid  them 
to  enter  their  territories.'  To  this  people  the  Bulgarians  scJd 
swoid  blades  and  other  goods,  in  exchange  for  fozs,  espeoiaitir 
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aaUe  and  beaver  skins. — A  eieat  <jnantit}r  of  Arabian  coins  haye 
been  dug  up  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  beaiing  the  superscriptions 
of  Mahometan  rulers,  and  evidently  struck  between  the  seventh 
and  eleventh  centuries,  during  which  period  the  great  rivers  of 
Rusffla  served  as  highways  for  numerous  caiavans  of  merchants, 
who  formed  the  chief  links  of  a  chain  connectingthe  shores  of  the 
Baldc  and  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  with  thoseof  the  jBlackand  Caspian 
Seas,  and  with  Bucharia,  India,  and  even  China;  and  as  few  coins 
have  been  found  in  Sweden,  appearing  to  have  come  from  the 
countries  most  visited  by  the  Vikingr  for  the  purposes  of  war  and 
zspine,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  great  mass  of  tnose  above-men«- 
tioned  had  found  their  way  by  the  more  honourable  road  of 
peaceful  traffic.  This  confirms,  also,  the  surpriring  accounts  given 
of  the  flourishing  commerce  of  the  town  of  Sigtuna,  or  Birca, 
^  vicus  ubi  multi  erant  negotiatores  divites,  et  abundantia  totius 
boni,  atque  pecunia  tbesaurarum  multa"* — ^whither  the  ves- 
sds  of  all  the  nations  of  the  North  were  accustomed  to  come  in 
search  of  costly  stuffs  and  various  articles  of  Eastern  luxury.  The 
abundance  of  the  coins  of  the  East  remaining  in  Sweden,  seems  to 
imply,  however,  that  the  value  of  these  articles  by  no  means 
equalled  that  of  the  furs  exported. 

Among  the  many  interesting  questions  on  which  li^ht  is 
thrown  by  the  early  history  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  is  that 
.  of  the  much  disputed  origm  of  chivalry.  The  whole  epirit  and 
character  of  this  mstitution,  as  well  as  the  period  of  its  introduction^ 
and  many  of  its  most  remarkable  usages,  appear  thus  susc^tible 
(^a  more  satisfactory  solution,  than  most  questions  concenung  so 
remote  a  period.  Ijie  romantic  and  adventurous  character  of  the 
Northmen,  thdr  warlike  enthusiasm,  their  love  of  poetry  and 
Irigh  notions  of  personal  hcmour,  with  the  ideas  of  duty  and  self* 
denial,  and  of  a  regard  for  the  weak  and  helpless  introduced  by 
Qiristianity ,  and  modified,  perhaps,  by  the  opeiution  of  the  feudal 
system,  would  form  in  their  combination  precisely  the  chivalric 
efaaracter.  The  &nta8tic  devotion  paid  to  women  also,  so  strange 
aad  efveaa  inexplicable  on  many  hj^theses,  becomes  less  anoma* 
lous  when  arismg  among  a  people  with  whom  women  always  oo* 
onmed  a  hi^  nlace.  Tnat  it  cannot  be  attributed  wholly  to  the 
innaenoe  of  Christianity  is  evident,  as  among  many  Christian 
nations  of  the  period  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found.  It  has  been 
admitted  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  empire  of  Charlema^e,  as 
the  celebrated  *  Capitularies,'    which  enter  into  the  nunutest 

*  *  Ad  quam  statioiieQi,  (Bizcam,  oraidiini  Gothomm,  in  medio  Sveonia  poai- 
tuin),  qoie  tutitsuna  est  in  maritimls  bTeooie  regionibiu»  solent  Danomm,  Kord* 
maxmomm,  SlaTomm,  atqne  Sembromm  nayes,  aliiqne  Scythis  popiili,  pro 
ttfcnoi  oonmieK&andn  neoeinttttibas,  idlaiiler  oonvenire^'*-— Adam  of  Bremen. 
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details  conoerning  priyate  life,  make  no  reference  to  it,  and  there 
ifl  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  introduced 
among  the  Saxons  established  in  Britain.  The  institution  of  the 
Bersaerker,  or  champions,  among  the  Northmen,  was  wholly  of  a 
chivalrous  character.  These  warriors  served  as  bod j-guards  for 
the  kings  and  great  chie&,  and  it  is  said  thej  were  '  sometimes 
seized  with  a  sort  of  frenzy,  or  military  mama,  produced  by  the 
sonffs  of  the  Scalds  in  praise  of  warlike  exploits,  or  by  their  ex* 
cit^  ima^nations  dwelling  upon  the  thoughts  of  war  and  ^lory. 
When  this  madness  was  upon  them  they  committed  the  wildest 
extravagancies,  attacked  indiscriminately  friends  and  foes,  and 
even  waged  war  against  rocks  and  trees,  and  other  objects  of  in- 
animate nature;'  in  short,  enacted  to  the  hfe  the  part  of  Orlando 
Furioso. 

It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  immoderate  potations 
in  which  these  heroes  indulged  might  have  had  some  diare  in 
producing  these  exploits,  and  that  the  intoxication  was  not  whoUy 
of  a  poetical  kind;  but  this  is  a  charge  to  which  most  of  the  preux 
chevaUera  of  former  days  were  eqtmlly  open.  The  education  of 
the  youth  of  Scandinavia,  Uke  that  of  their  successors  in  the 
chivalrous  ages,  was  principally  directed  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  bodily  strength,  courage,  and  skill  in  warlike  exercises,  which 
constituted  the  *  useful  knowledge'  of  the  period.  Born  amidst  the 
clash  of  arms,  the  boy  was  early  accustomed  to  danger  in  conten- 
tions with  the  wild  animals  then  abounding  in  the  forests,  and 
after  the  chase,  one  of  their  most  favourite  pastimes  consisted  in 
leaping  from  great  heights,  or  overmen,  horses,  or  other  obstacles. 
By  degrees,  also,  the  novice  was  required  to  take  these  leaps  whilst 
encumbered  by  greater  or  less  weights;  and  a  distinguisned  Ice- 
lander,  named  Gunnar  of  Hyldarenna,  is  mentioned,  who  could, 
while  in  full  armour,  spring  into  the  air  more  than  his  own 
height.  Another  could  leap  a  stream  thirty-six  feet  broad  when 
the  banks  were  frozen  and  slippery;  and  many  stories  are  told  in 
the  Sagas  of  wonderful  leaps  of  this  kind,  made  sometimes  side- 
ways to  avoid  a  stroke,  sometimes  over  the  heads  of  a  surrounding 
circle  of  enemies. 

Another  favourite  exercise  was  that  of  climbing  rocks  and  steep 
precipices;  but  as  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  this  exercise  was 
necessitated  by  the  mountainous  character  of  the  Scandinavian 
6auntry,  it  could  only  bring  renown  when  carried  to  an  extra^ 
ordinary  d^rce  of  perfection;  and  for  this  a  bold  spirit,  a  quick 
eye,  and  firmness  both  of  hand  and  foot,  were  indispensable. 

One  of  the  most  famous  climbers  in  fdl  Norway  was  Kinff  Olaf 
Trygvason.  It  is  related  that  he  was  once  lying  with  his  feet  in 
a  bay,  surrounded  by  lofty  and  precipitous  crags,  when  two  of  his 
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'waniore  began  to  try  their  skill  in  climbing  a  rery  dangerous 
lock.  The  one  soon  turned  back,  and  gave  up  the  attempt;  the 
other  proceeded  further,  but  at  length  r^K^ied  a  point  whence  he 
could  neither  move  backwards  nor  forwards,  and  remained  conse* 
quently  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  king  tried  to  urge  his  com- 
panions to  go  to  his  assistance;  but  as  no  one  would  venture  to 
do  .so,  at  length,  throwing  oS  his  mantle,  he  darted  himsdf  to 
the  rescue,  reached  the  dangerous  spot,  snatched  the  man  from  it, 
and,  tucking  him  under  his  arm,  descended  with  him  unhurt. 
Foot  races  were  practised  among  the  Northmen,  and  with  them, 
as  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  epithet  '  Swift-footed'  implied 
a  coveted  distinction.  They  were  in  the  habit,  with  the  aid  of  a 
staff,  of  skimming  over  snowKsovered  plains  and  mountains,  on 
skates  several  yards  long,  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present  day 
among  the  Laplanders;  and  in  summer  they  practised  swimming, 
in  which  art  they  attained  the  greatest  mastery;  diving  and 
wrestling  beneath  the  water,  the  stronger  holding  his  antagonist 
down  tm  he  was  almost  suffocated,  and  not  unfrequently  having 
to  bear  him  to  the  shore  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  One  favourite 
feat  was  the  running  along  the  extreme  edge  of  their  war-vessels, 
while  they  were  gomg  rapidly  through  the  water,  and  throwing 
into  the  air  four  swords  at  a  time,  catching  each  one  as  it  fell,  by 
the  handle.  The  frozen  surface  x>f  the  lakes  offered  a  favourable 
ground  for  the  gi^ntic  ball  plays,  which  were  sometimes  con* 
tinued  for  a  fortnight  together,  even  during  the  winter  nights, 
great  sheds  being  erected  to  shelter  the  numerous  parties  who 
came  from  great  distances.  The  sports,  however,  were  often  of  a 
less  harmless  character,  and  as  the  Northmen  were  extremely 
susceptible  on  the  point  of  honour,  disputes  and  duels  frequently 
took  place.  The  time  appointed  on  these  occasions,  for  the  settle- 
meat  of  the  quarrel,  was  usually  three  days,  and  sometimes  a  week, 
afier  ita  occurrence,  the  weapons  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  place 
mostly  some  lonely  spot,  or  desolate  iskmd.  A  mat,  or  skin,  was 
spreaa  for  each  combatant,  stakes  driven  at  the  outer  comers,  and 
a  space  of  five  ells  left  between;  sometimes  the  space  was  enclosed 
with  stones.  The  duellists  came  to  the  ground  attended  by  their 
rdations  and  friends,  who  examined  the  weapons,  to  see  uiat  no 
magic  arts  had  been  used  in  their  construction.  The  laws  of  the 
combat  were^then  declared,  and  the  challenged  party  was  allowed 
the  first  stroke;  after  which  each  took  his  r^ular  turn,  and  one' 
heavy  blow  suQceeded  another,  till  one  of  the  antagonists  waff 
either  disabled,  or  drew  back  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mat,  in 
which,  case  he  was  considered  as  defeated.  Sometimes  the  spec- 
tators'got  tired  of  merely  looking  on,  and  joined  in,  by  twos  and 
thxeeS)  oa  either  side,  till  the  engagement  became  gGoml.    Some« 
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times  one  warrior  would  undertake  to  meet  all  tbat  came^  and 
fight  them  one  after  another;  and  the  heroes  did  not  disdain^  any 
more  than  those  of  Homer,  to  animate  their  courage  by  e^iessing 
their  opinions  of  each  other  in  very  unparliamentary  language. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguiation  for  a  young  wamor  among  the 
Scandinavian  nations  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  a  youthfiil 
candidate  for  the  honours  of  knighthood,  and  many  acts  of  roman* 
tic  generosity  are  recorded  of  the  Vikingr;  such  as  voluntarily 
settm^  aside  some  of  their  ships,  if  they  found  their  numben 
supenor  to  that  of  the  enemy,  or  refiising  to  attack  a  foe  by  night, 
&C.,  which  remind  one  rather  of  the  ideal  heroes  of  Don  Quixote, 
than  of  ferocious  barbarians. 

The  community  of  Jomsborg,  a  small  territory  on  an  island  at 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Oder,  appears  not  unlikely  to  have  suggested  the 

Ci  of  the  religious  orders  of  knighthood.  It  was  formed  by  a 
d  of  sea  rovers,  and  the  command  given  to  a  celebrated  wamor, 
named  Palnatoke,  who  undertook  the  task  of  legislating  for  this 
singular  republic.  It  was  a  purely  military  fraternity,  and  ea<^ 
of  Its  members  took  vows  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  chieftain,  to  fight  with  any  number  of  antagonists,  never  to 
fiy,  or  ask  for  quarter,  never  to  absent  himself  for  more  than  three 
days  without  express  permission  horn  the  superior,  and  never  to 
brmg  a  female  into  the  city;  for  women  were  excluded  from  this 
nest  of  pirates  as  rigidly  as  from  a  monastery.  The  tales  of  beauti- 
ful princesses  shut  up  in  enchanted  castles,  and  guarded  by 
dragons, — so  rife  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  are  said  to  be  of  Scandi- 
nanan  origin;  as  '  it  was  customary  m  time  of  war  to  shut  up 
women,  and  especially  maidens  of  noble  birth  (who  could  rarely 
be  considered  safe  in  a  country  where  lawless  men  were  continually 
roaming  about  in  search  of  adventures),  in  castellated  forta,  ^ 
nerally  perched  on  the  summits  of  rocks  and  precipices,  round  which 
often  wound  a  thick  misshapen  wall,  denominated  a  serpent  or 
dr^on.' 

Occasionally,  however,  heroines  were  found  who,  like  the 
Clorindas  ana  Bradamantes  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  undertook  to 
protect  themselves.  They  were  called  virgins  of  the  Shield,  and 
the  romantic  Sagas  are  filled  with  praises  of  their  heroic  bearing. 
In  the  Volsunga  Saga  there  is  a  tale  of  Alf  hilda,  daughter  of 
Sigard,  King  of  the  Ostiagoths,  'who  dwelt  in  a  secluded  bower, 
valed  jfrom  vulgar  eyes,  and  guarded  by  two  champions  of  pro- 
digious strength  and  valour.'  These  the  suitor  for  ner  hand  was 
compelled  to  vanquish,  or  forfeit  his  own  life  if  he  fiuled.  Alf,  a 
voun^  sea-king,  encountered  and  slew  them  both;  but  the  damsel 
nersdl  was  not  disposed  to  surrender  tamely,  and  put  to  sea  with 
her  female  companions,  all  completely  aimed  for  war.    Her  lover. 
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however,  puisaed  her,  and  when  he  came  up  with  her,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  give  her  battle.  After  a  most  valorous  resistance  he 
[)oarded  her  vessel,  and,  without  knowing  her,  engaged  hand  to 
hand  with  his  fair  enemy,  when,  after  a  most  desperate  conflict, 
her  helmet  was  cloven  asunder,  and  disclosed  to  the  astonished 
youth  the  fiiir  fitce  and  lovely  locks  of  his  mistress. 

''  Clorinda  intanto  ad  incontrar  Tassalto 
Va  di  Tancredi,  e  pen  la  lancia  in  resta 
Ferirsi  alle  visieri,  e  i  tronchi  in  alto 
Yolaro,  e  parte  nuda  ella  ne  resta 
Che  rotd  i  lacci  all'  elmo  suo,  d'un  salto 
(Mrabil  colpo !)  ei  le  balzo  3i  testa; 
E  le  cbiome  dorate  el  vento  sparse 
Giovane  donna  in  mezzo  1  campo  apparse.** 

To  inquiries,  however,  of  more  practical  importance  than  the 
origin  of  chivaliv,  a  key  may  be  found  in  the  '  History  of  the 
Nations  of  the  North.'  Most  of  the  judicial  institutions  prevail- 
ing all  over  Europe  during  many  ages — the  trial  by  combat, 
by  ordeal,  or  divine  judgment,  as  well  as  the  trial  by  jury, 
were  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  attempts  were  also  made  to 
check  the  operation  of  private  resentment,  by  establishing  a 
curiously  exact  scale  of  pecuniary  compensations.  These  laws, 
imported  from  the  North  and  adopted  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
fixed  the  price  for  fracturing  a  scull  at  10«.,  cutting  off  a  nose  9^., 
breaking  out  a  front  tooth  6;.,  and  for  every  giinder  Is.  The 
toes  were  estimated  at  half  the  value  of  the  finders,  and  a  stab 
was  measured  according  to  its  depth.  Even  insults  to  women,  a 
class  of  offences  which  might  be  thought  not  susceptible  of  such 
adjustment,  had  their  precise  value. 

In  cases  of  homicide,  private  revenge  was  regarded  as  a  sacred 
duty ;  a  son,  whose  father  had  fallen  by  the  liand  of  another, 
would  have  been  for  ever  dishonoured,  had  he  entered  on  the 
possession  of  his  inheritance  without  having  avenged  his  death. 
it  belonged,  however,  to  the  high  and  manly  character  of  this 
people,  that  he  who  should,  even  on  the  most  just  grounds,  slay 
another  man,  was  bound  publicly  to  announce  the  fact  himself; 
otherwise,  he  was  regarded  as  a  murderer,  and  disgraced  accord- 
ingly- He  was  required,  when  he  had  done  the  deed,  to  repair 
to  the  habitation  nearest  to  the  spot,  and  make  a  fonxud  declara- 
tion to  that  effect,  imless  any  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the 
deceased  should  happen  to  be  mere,  in  which  case  he  might  ride 
on  to  the  next  Should  he  there,  also,  find  relatives  of  his  victim, 
he  might  continue  his  journey  to  a  third,  but  when  there  he  was 
required  to  make  no  further  delay.  He  was  to  give,  also,  the  most 
exact  description  of  his  person,  to  say  where  ne  had  rested  the 
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previous  night,  and  not  to  attempt  to  conceal  liis  name,  *  neobar 
to  call  himself  Bear  nor  Wolf.' 

With  the  advance  of  civilisation,  however,  more  just  and 
refined  ideas  of  criminal  jurisprudence  began  to  prevaiL  The 
laws  still  recognised  the  ri^ht  of  private  wufare,  but  established 
different  rules  to  regulate  its  violence,  and  diminish  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  it  was  permitted. 

**  It  was  a  general  rule  that  no  one,  in  an  ordinary  case,  could  avenge 
himself  until  after  having  appealed  to  justice.  If  he  knew  whexe  Us 
adversary  resided,  he  was  obhged  to  summon  him  to  appear,  and  this 
dtation  was  to  be  repeated  three  times  in  the  presence  of  faithful  and 
tried  witnesses,  and  a  notification  of  it  was  to  be  g^ven  to  the  h^pe  lord 
of  the  offender,  and  to  the  court  where  he  was  summoned  to  mpear. 
K  he  continued  to  refuse,  the  pluntiff  mi^t  blockade  him  in  his  dwel- 
ling, but  during  seven  days  no  violence  was  to  be  used,  unless  the  be- 
sieged attempted  to  escape.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  if  the  of- 
fender consented  to  deliver  up  his  person  and  his  arms,  the  prosecutor 
was  compelled  to  accept  his  surrender,  and  to  keep  him  in  a  safe  place 
during  tliirty  days,  giving  notice  in  the  meanwhile  to  his  relations  and 
friends,  that  it  was  still  in  their  power  to  ransom  his  life«  If  the  plain- 
tiff could  not  bring  a  sufficient  force  to  invest  the  house,  he  was  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  ealdermau  and  implore  his  assistance  ;  if  the  ealder- 
man  refused,  he  was  to  go  to  the  king,  and  all  this  before  he  was  at 
liberty  to  attack  the  person  of  his  enemy.  If  a  man  met  his  adversaiy 
by  chance,  before  being  informed  of  his  place  of  abode,  the  latter  might 
offer  to  surrender,  and  his  offsr  must  be  accepted  ;  his 'person,  as  in  the 
former  case,  beinff  retained  in  safe  custody  during  thirty  days ;  but  if 
he  refused  hs  mi^t  be  attacked  on  the  spot." 

If  persons  were  killed  in  an  encounter  of  two  parties,  their 
number  was  counted,  and  if  found  to  be  equal  on  both  sides, 
neither  party  had  any  right  to  claim  compensation,  or  to  take 
vengeance.  If  there  was  any  difference,  the  party  which  had  suf- 
fered most  had  a  right  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  balance. 

'^  Few  traces  of  private  war&re  are  to  be  found  in  England  af^  the 
Conquest,  except  in  times  of  civil  trouble  and  commotion.  Madox  has 
published  a  singular  document,  which  contains  a  formal  truce,  or  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  during  sixteen  days,  between  the  Earl  Marshal  and 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  m  order  to  the  settiement  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  these  two  powerful  nobles;  and,  as  finr  as  can  be  judged  by  read- 
ing the  preamble,  the  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  legal  and  habi- 
tual In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford, 
after  having  committed  many  acts  of  violence,  one  against  the  otiier, 
appealed  to  the  king  to  obtain  justice,  and  were  forbidden,  by  a  formal 
act  in  full  parliament,  to  continue  their  hostilities.  Notwithstanding 
this  prohibition,  however,  they  invaded  each  other's  lands,  witii  banners 
flying,  killed  many  persons,  and  made  much  booty.     For  this  contempt 
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of  tbe  laughs  oxd«r  they  were  oondenmed  to  fine  and  imprisonment;  but 
as  no  reproach  was  made  to  them  on  account  of  the  previous  war,  it  ap- 
pears that  their  conduct  on  that  occasion  would  not  have  been  punished 
if  they  had  not  expressly  disobeyed  the  command  of  the  sovereign,  so« 
lemnly  expressed.  The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two 
powerful  nobles  of  England,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  at 
Nibley  Green,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1470,  between 
William,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Thomas,  Viscount  Lisle.  Lord  Berkeley 
broui^t  a  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  Lord  Lisle  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  killed  in  the  action.  After  gaining  the  battle.  Lord 
Berkeley  repaired  to  the  castle  of  Lord  Lisle,  at  Wootton,  and  it  was 
ransomed  as  a  place  taken  in  regular  war.  The  cause  of  this  feud  was 
a  law-suit,  concerning  the  rights  of  succession  to  the  lands  of  Berkeley, 
and  Lord  Lisle  had  defied  his  adversary  to  decide  the  Question  by  single 
combat,  or  to  bring  on  the  field  all  the  men  he  could  muster.  Lord 
Berkeley  replied,  that  it  was  not  customary  in  England  to  decide  by  this 
method  oonceminfi^  the  rights  of  property,  but  that  he  would  meet  Lord 
Lisle,  with  his  fhends  and  retuners,  at  the  time  and  place  indicated. 
The  law-suit  which  gave  occasion  to  this  battle  lasted  a  hundred  and 
ninety-two  years,  and  dming  its  progress  the  castle  of  Beriteley  was 
once  taken  by  surprise,  and  its  inhabitants  thrown  into  prison;  it  was, 
besides,  firequently  attacked  and  defended,  with  much  effusion  of  blood. 
There  was  obviously  nothing  political  in  this  war,  as  the  belligerents 
were  equally  attached  to  the  cause  of  Edward  IV.,  and  no  accusation 
was  ever  brought  against  either  by  the  state  on  account  of  their  conduct. 
The  widow  of  Lord  lisle  appealed  against  Lord  Berkeley  and  his  bro- 
thers, for  the  death  of  her  husband;  but  the  affair  was  arranged  by  her 
Acceptance  of  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  as  a  compensation, 
and  renouncing  at  the  same  time  all  claim  to  the  estates  in  litiga- 
tion. This  agreement  was  ratified  in  full  parliament,  without  any 
mention  being  made  of  the  battle  of  J^bley  Green,  or  the  death  of  Lord, 
lisle." 

The  subject  of  the  Northern  mythology  has  been  so  fully  treated 
in  an  early  number  of  this  review,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  recur  to  it  here.  For  the  Scandinavians,  as  for  the  ancient 
Greeks,  all  nature  was  animated  and  pervaded  by  a  countless  mul- 
titude of  spiritual  creatures;  a  vivid  faith  in  the  existence  of  an 
invisible  world  must  necessarily,  in  their  sta^e  of  mental  culture, 
have  assumed  such  a  form.  Seas  and  rivers,  lakes  and  springs,  were 
inhabited  by  supernatural  beings,  and  tribes,  families,  and  even 
individuals  had  tneir  tutelary,  or  attendant  spirits.  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Gothic 
races,  as  demons  and  monsters,  shunning  the  light  of  day,  and 
hiding  themselves  in  the  dark  depths  of  ancient  woods,  in  lonely 
caverns,  or  beneath  the  earth.  All  sudden  occurrences,  and  natural 
ph^iomena,  proceeding  from  unknown  causes,  were  ascribed  of 
course  to  immediate  spiritual  agency.     Not  only  a  violent  storm, 
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but  even  a  oontinuanoe  of  un&vomaUe  wind,  was  attxiboted  to 
the  influence  of  these  unseen  powen,  who  moTed  among  the 
mountains,  the  forests,  and  the  waters,  inceesantly  busying  them- 
selves in  the  aflairs  of  men.  Their  favour  was  capricious  and  thdr 
hateinappeasable;  seldom  were  they  to  be  moved  by  supplication, 
but  means  existed  to  compel  them,  agunst  their  will^  to  serve  men; 
and  hence  the  many  operations  of  magic,— conjurations,  and 
enchantments,  whose  power  over  the  world  of  spirits  has  found 
believers,  in  the  ages  ot  Christianify  as  weU  as  those  of  pa^nism — 
firom  the  days  of  2ie  Yiidn^,  to  those  of  Mademoisidle  le  Nor- 
mand.  In  the  Northmen,  nowever,  it  was  an  article  of  belid^  ^ 
perfectly  consistent  with  their  religious  ^stem,  and  with  their  * 
views  of  the  government  of  the  world;  and  they  did  not,  at  all 
events,  present  the  spectacle  so  often  seen  in  our  own  times,  of  a 
shallow  incredulity  as  to  the  highest  truths,  and  a  d^irading  sub- 
jection to  the  most  clnldish  superstitions.  The  path  of  Me  lay  dear 
before  them,  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  bright  and  full  in  view; 
death  itself  was  to  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  the  future  life 
would  afford  but  a  more  joyful,  more  glorious  continuation  of  this. 
With  this  article  of  faith,  not  shut  up  in  books,  but  living,  and 
growing  in  the  heart,  the  game  of  earthly  existence  mi^ht  be  lightly 
played;  and  accordingly  we  find  many  instances  in  which  it  seems 
to  nave  been  cast  away  almost  in  jest.  Without  for  a  moment 
forgetting  or  undervaluing  all  that  we  have  gained  since  then, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  looldnff  back  wistfully  on  the  harmony 
and  umty  of  life  in  those  ei^er  a^.  From  our  broken,  fing- 
mentary,  in  so  many  ways  defective,  moral  and  social  state — 
with  creeds  which  we  often  do  not  believe,  and  precepts  which 
we  do  not  follow,  we  have  little  claim  to  regard  with  contempt 
the  errors  and  follies  of  these  'glorious  men  of  old ;'  and  few  subjects 
can  be  suggested  more  worthy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
historical  student,  than  the  history,  manners,  and  institutions  of 
this  great  and  original  people,  in  which,  also,  we  may  find  a  key 
to  the  most  important  cmmges  effected  in  European  society 
during  a  series  of  ages. 


Abt.  Y. — Die  PreussUche  Bureauhratie,  von  Kabl  Heikzek. 

Darmstadt.  1845. 
It  has  been  continually  found  in  England,  that  to  *  suppress*  a 
book  by  order  of  government,  is  to  make  it  known  to  the  public^ 
and  to  give  it,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  first  great  impetus  to 
popularity.  This  fact  has  been  figuratively,  yet  truly  expressed 
by  the  celebrated  American  essayist,  Emerson,  in  these  axiomatic 
words: — 'The  martTr  cannot  be  dishonoured.  Every  lash  in- 
flicted is  a  tongue  of  fame;  every  prison  a  more  illustrious  abode; 
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evety  burned  book  or  house  enlightens  the  world;  eveiy  sup- 
pressed or  eicpunged  word  reverberates  through  the  earth.'  To 
what  degree  such  a  fate  awaits  Kari  Heinzen  we  do  not  pretend 
to  determine;  but  certainly  the  preliminary  measures  for  martyr^ 
dom  and  popularity  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  his  '  Bureau- 
kratie.' 

This  book  has  been  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment; the  police  have  taken  possession  of  all  the  copies  at  the 
public  libraries,  at  the  bookselleis'  shops,  and  wherever  else  they 
could  ascertain  there  was  a  copy  to  be  found;  and  the  author  has 
been  obliged  to  fly  his  country.  But  however  vigilant  the  police 
may  have  been  in  their  searches  and  inquiries,  some  copies  will 
always  remain  in  private  hands,  wiU  be  read  and  treasured  up  all 
the  more  for  the  prohibition;  ihe  subject  will  be  the  more  con- 
sidered and  reasoned  upon  in  all  its  bearings;  and  the  work  will 
excite  an  interest  about  its  author,  not  merdy  as  the  author  of  so 
bold  a  publication,  but  as  being  an  object  of  persecution  in  the 
cause  of  rational  liberty. 

That  Heinzen  clearly  foresaw  the  animosity  his  book  would 
excite,  and  thepersecution  he  would  have  to  endure,  a  few  lines 
fiom  his  brief  Freface  will  sufficiently  show. 

^^  People  will  be  inclined  to  discover  all  possible  crimes  in  tbe  book, 
because  it  contams  nearly  the  greatest  of  all — ^namely,  an  unsparing 
judgment  of  the  Bureaucrats.  Tbev  will  accuse  the  author  of  all  the 
offences  commonly  adduced  by  the  Bureancratical  Inquisition — namely, 
disloyalty  to  majesty ;  then,  nigh  treason  ;  then,  insolence  towards  the 
laws  of  the  cotmtry  and  the  authorities;  excitement  to  dissatLsfaction; 
outrages,  malevolence,  and  who  knows  what  else,  may  not  be  laid  to  his 
account.  He  confesses  himself  to  be  disloyal,  only,  inasmuch  as  he 
subordinates  the  majesly  of  the  king  to  the  majesty  of  Truth.'' 

The  author,  moreover,  declares  that  he  will  not  remove  himself 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  laws,  provided  he  be  allowed  deliberately 
to  adduce  all  the  proofs  in  support  of  his  statements  and  opinions 
in  a  &ir  and  open  trial;  but,  warned  by  the  experience  of  others, 
he  protests  against  all  measures  that  deviate  n:om  the  regular, 
straightforward  and  lawfiil  path.  He  demands  to  have  the  right 
of  making  a  free  defence,  and  to  have  his  personal  security  re- 
spected previous  to  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  Court.  Any- 
tning  short  of  this  he  designates  as  a  barbarism  and  an  abuse  of 
power.  That  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to  fare  better  than  others 
under  similar  drcumstances  he  must  have  well  known. 

JBureaukratie  may  be  defined  as  the  instrumental  government  of 
public  and  of  secret  civil  officers.  Before  quoting  Heinzen's 
opinions  concerning  it,  we  will  refer  to  certain  remarks  which 
have  }>eea  made  by  two  celebrated  Prusfflan  ministers. 
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The  Baron  von  Schiin  wrote  as  follows  conceming  the  origin 
and  condition  of  the  Bureaucrats.  Schon  never  held  the  office  of 
minister;  but  the  title  was  given  him  for  official  services. 

Frederick  the  Second  found  a  people  uncirilised,  thoughtless,  and 
hardly  capable  of  thought.  From  his  mind  a  new  world  of  ideas  firrt 
came  upon  the  nation,  which  was  penetrated  by  the  power  of  his  spirit. 
The  people,  inspired  by  the  highly-gifted  king,  followed  wheresoever  he 
led.  But  light  kindles  light.  The  king^s  designs  should  be  realised; 
ministers  of  the  ctown  must  execute  his  orders;  and  some  rays  from  the 
splendour  of  the  ruling  spirit  came  also  upon  them.  His  servants  thus 
acquired  a  greater  importance,  and  higher  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  than  otherwise  belong  to  the  executors  of  ^ven  commands. 
This  reflex  light,  however,  from  the  illustrious  kinggrew  weaker  and  weaker 
before  the  light  of  geueral  culture,  continually  increasing.  But  as  the 
Church  likes  to  keep  up  its  Saints,  so  the  tradition  of  this  radiance 
propagated  from  generation  to  generation,  till  the  caste  of  civil  officers 
attained  its  highest  point;  conceming  which  Strauss  ris'htly  says,  that 
the  Prussian  Bureaukratie  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  for  as  the  priest  there  performs  the  rituals  only  for  himself, 
without  reference  and  regard  to  the  community,  so  the  rrussian  civil 
officer,  who  especially  stands  apart  from  the  people,  fandes  that  the 
service  of  government  exists  only  for  himself,  and  not  he  for  the  people, 
but  the  people  for  him." 

The  minister,  Baron  von  Stein,  who  remodelled  the  govern- 
ment in  conjimction  with  Hardenberg,  in  the  old  Prussian  pro- 
vinces, must  inevitably  have  had  the  greatest  opportunities  of 
seeing  into  the  whole  of  the  secret,  as  weU  as  public  machinery  of 
the  state;  and,  on  the  subject  in  question,  he  expressed  himself  in 
these  strong  terms: — 

"  We  are  governed,"  says  Stein,  "  by  paid,  book-learned  Bureaucrat^;, 
who  are  without  property,  and  have  no  interests  at  stake;  and  this  will 
last  as  long  as  it  can.  The  above  epithets  and  characteristics  fairly  re- 
present our  ovm  (and  some  other)  spiritless  governing  macmnes. 
Paid — ^therefore  striving  to  render  permanent  and  increase  the  officers 
and  the  salaries.  Book-learned — men  living  in  the  world  of  letters, 
and  not  in  the  actual  world.  Without  interests — ^because  they  have  no 
transactions  with  any  other  class  of  the  citizens  who  constitute  the  state; 
they  area  class  by  themselves — the  Writing  Class.  Without  property — 
and  therefore  all  movements  of  property  do  not  affect  them.  It  mav 
rain  ;  the  sun  may  shine ;  the  taxes  may  rise  or  fall ;  all  laws  of  ol^ 
standing  may  be  destroyed,  or  may  remain  as  they  are ;  the  Writing 
Class  cares  nothing  about  the  matter.  They  receive  their  salaries  out 
of  the  government  cash-box,  and  write — write  in  silence,  in  their  offices 
with  locked  doors,  unobserved,  unrenowned,  unknown ;  and  they  eda* 
cate  their  children  to  become  the  same  useful  government  machines. 
One  machinery  (the  military)  I  saw  M  in  1806,  on  the  14th  of  October. 
Perhaps  these  writing  machines  will  also  have  their  14th  of  October. 
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This  18  the  vice  from  which  our  dear  fatherland  sufiers — ^the  Power  of 
the  Bureaucrats,  and  the  Nothingness  of  the  Citizens." 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  requisite  to  notice  one  or  two  re- 
marks in  the  latter  extract,  because  most  readers  in  England  will 
think,  either  that  they  prove  the  contrary  of  the  intended  argument, 
or  else  that,  at  any  rate,  they  require  some  comment.  When  Baron 
von  Stein  tells  us  that  the  Bureaucrats  are  paid,  we  naturally  ask, 
if  he  could  expect  officers  of  state  to  work  for  nothing,  any  more 
than  any  other  class.  That  they  are  paid,  therefore,  is  surely  no 
reproacn.  That  they  are  readmg  and  writing  officers,  in  fact, 
theorists,  or,  at  all  events,  not  practical  men,  is  also  in  itself  an 
accusation  of  no  apparent  weight;  because,  we  know  that  what- 
ever is  done  {>ractically  must  have  been  originated  by  thought; 
and  whatever  is  done  systematically  must  have  been  preceded  by 
a  theory.  There  are  many,  likewise,  who  consider  that  a  civil 
officer,  having  no  property  except  his  salary,  is  more  unbiased  in 
his  opinion,  and  can  exercise  a  more  pure,  abstract  judgment  in 
questions  relating  to  property;  and  if  he  has  no  commercial  inte- 
rests, and  does  not  feel  liis  own  concerns  directly  involved  in 
those  of  the  community,  it  may  be  argued  that,  being  thus  disin- 
terested, and  free  from  all  personal  considerations,  he  is  more 
likely  to  decide  with  single-minded  honesty  for  the  ^neral  good* 
These  reflections  will  naturally  occur  to  many  Engushmen;  but 
they  are  not  so  weighty  as  at  first  they  may  appear.  If  they  be 
applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  machinery  of  government  in  Eng- 
land, the  same  appUcation  will  not  hold  good  with  regard  to 
Prussia.  It  should  be  understood  that  we  allude  to  the  question 
of  no  property  and  no  interests  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  working  com- 
munity, which  facts  are  adduced,  among  other  circumstances,  as 
tending  to  display  the  unfitness  of  the  Bureaucrats  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  pubhc  afiairs.  And  with  good  reason;  for  they  axe 
often  called  upon  to  decide,  and  must  decide,  upon  matters  of 
which  they  have  liad  no  sort  of  experience,  and  no  direct  know- 
ledge; and  they  do  thus  decide,  without  asking  the  advice  of 
those  who  liave  such  experience  and  knowledge.  Hence,  having 
no  actual  experience  and  knowledge,  and  their  wits  not  being 
sharpened  by  the  possession  of  property,  and  private  interests 
at  stake;  if  they  are  called  upon  to  make  the  terms  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  another  nation,  they  are  at  all  times  liable 
to  commit  errors,  the  results  of  which  are  a  direct  and  manifest 
injury  to  the  community.  The  treaty  of  commerce,  for  instance, 
made  about  two  years  ago  with  Holland,  has  already  proved  to  be 
of  the  most  disadvantageous  kind  to  Germany.  The  heavy, 
matter-of-£Eu:t  Dutchmen,  who  drew  up  the  treaty  for  their  own 
country,  '  knew  their  business,'  and  were  men  of  business  them- 
selves; the  '  penmanship'  of  the  paper- wise  Bureaucrats  had  no 
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cliance  with  them.  The  injury  to  Prussia  is  of  the  most  serious 
kind.  But  who  is  responsible  r  Nobody.  It  is  a  different  matter 
in  England,  though  we  do  not  see  great  reason  to  be  complimentary 
to  our  own  country  on  this  score.  Without  doubts  the  Englidi 
House  of  Commons  (to  saj  nothing  of  the  Lords)  contains  many 
members  who  are  very  ignorant  of  commercial  affairs,  and  of 
business  generally;  a  few  book-learned  men,  and  a  few  theorists; 
but,  on  t^e  other  hand,  these  are  checked  by  the  presence  of  some 
excellent  men  of  business,  of  men  who  have  had  experience,  and 
possess  practical  knowledge  of  commercial  and  other  social  a£^drs; 
and  when  in  difficult  cases,  Select  Committees  are  formed,  those 
who  are  known  to  be  the  best  men  for  the  given  subject  are 
pretty  sure  to  form  some  part,  at  least,  if  not  the  principal  part  of 
them.  Moreover,  if  great  ignorance  and  great  errors  are  com- 
mitted, it  is  a  public  matter,  can  be  discussed,  and  the  due  amount 
of  odium  or  blame  attached  to  the  right  parties,  who  would  be- 
come thenceforth  less  liable  to  obtain  uie  cnanoe  of  doing  similar 
mischief  to  the  public  interests.  But  in  Prussia  all  is  transacted 
with  closed  doors;  the  framers  of  laws,  acts,  and  treaties,  settle 
every  thing  *to  their  own  minds;'  their  statements  of  facts,  argu- 
ments, discussions,  are  not  known,  and  even  their  ignorance  is 
seldom  known  except  by  its  results.  Nobody  is  publicly  respon- 
nble  for  what  is  done,  or  how  it  works.  It  emanated  &om  the 
Bureaucracy;  that  is  the  only  answer.  Nobody,  however  in- 
structed, can  offer  a  timely  word  of  advice  or  warning,  no  public 
measure  being  previously  open  to  public  discussion.  The  first 
thing  that  is  hewrd  of  it  with  certitude  is  fix)m  "authority."  The 
government  announces  that  a  law  or  treaty  has  been  made,  an  act 
passed.    The  thing  is  done. 

The  reader  is  now  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  introduction  of 
Karl  Heinzen.  In  his  chapter,  entitled  '  Woher,  und  was  ist  die 
Biireaukratie,'  he  says,  '  The  Prussian  Bureaucracy  springs  out 
of  the  Prussian  absolutist;' and  he  proceeds  to  show  tnatit  is  a  natu- 
ral result  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  slavery  on  the  other. 

Despotic  power  must  have  many  instruments  to  do  its  work,  or 
else  it  may  die,  using  the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  died 
*wom  out  with  ruung  over  slaves.*  Something  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  said  by  various  princes;  Frederick  William  I.,  for 
instance,  who  'endeavoured  to  establish  the  sovereignty  like  a  rock 
of  bronze,'  and  Frederick  William  HI.  who,  both  in  word  and 
deed^  regarded  the  people  and  the  state  as  '  the  tools  of  the  great- 
n^  and  splendour  of  the  royal  houses.'  But  as  the  majonty  of 
princ^,  and  especially  of  absolute  princes,  are  not  so  fond  of  a  life 
requiring  such  constant  activity,  and  we  may  say,  actual  hard 
work,  the  labour  was  gradually  distributed  among  a  number  of 
civil  officers,  all,  however,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  spirit 
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otAespoima  by  iii&i  secret  as  well  as  public  responsibility  to  the 
ministexs  of  these  absolute  princes. 

*^  Any  power,  espedallj  in  the  state,  must  be  repi^esented.  Who  then 
represents  the  Bureaneracj  ?  Chiefly,  of  course,  the  ministers.  We  do 
not  weaken  this  general  assertimi  by  admitting  some  highly  honourable 
exceptions,  since  even  the  minister  who  came  into  office  with  the  inten- 
tion of  not  being  a  Bureaucrat,  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  ex- 
isting and  in-rooted  system.  We  congratulate  Heir  yon  Schon  that 
he  never  became  a  nunister.  It  is  not  a  monarchy  in  reality,  and  in 
die  executive,  governs  in  Prussia,  but  an  oligarchy.  Each  minister  is  a 
monarch  in  his  own  way.  The  ministers — servants  of  the  state — are 
become  the  masters  of  tne  state  ;  the  domestics  of  the  house  constitute 
{he  house.  The  ministers  in  Prussia  will,  therefore,  often  go  heyond 
their  authorised  power,  because  the  mass  and  the  dependency  of  their 
subordinates  is  so  immense,  that  it  gives  them  an  overweening  sense  of 
the  sujuneniacy  of  their  authority.  For  this  reason,  the  Bureaucracy  is 
•quaUy  the  opponent  of  the  king  and  of  the  people.  It  will  easily  he- 
lieve  it  has  too  little  power  precbely  because  it  has  too  much.  In  Eng- 
land the  ministers  command  through  the  medium  of  dieir  commission  from 
tliepec^le  ;  in  IVussia  the  ministen  exercise  command  over  the  business 
of  the  people,  and  over  the  people  th^nsdves.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  keep  ministers  within  hounds  on  all  sides  ;  and  from  beneath  by 
means  of  a  free  constitution  and  a  real  representation  of  the  people."— 
Heinxeny  Preuss.  Bureaukratie,  pp.  20, 21. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  *  Beschwerden  gegen  die  Bureaukratie/ 
Heinzen  says  it  is  of  *  divine  origin*  (an  irony  which  has,  of  course, 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  high  treason);  and  thus 
it  is,  therefore,  irresponsible,  in  any  public  way,  and  all-powerful. 
*  Wliat  weapons,'  continues  he, '  can  we  use  against  Bureaucracy? 
None.  The  Press  does  not  attack  it,  because  the  Censor  is  its 
seconder;  Justice  does  not  chastise  it,  because  Justice  has  no 
power  oyer  it.'  He  then  asks  why  complaints  are  not  pubUdy 
made  against  all  these  abuses  of  authority;  and  the  answer  that 
naturalfy  occurs  is,  because,  in  almost  all  cases,  Bureaucracy  itself 
has  to  decide  upon  these  complaints.  Moreover,  these  same  officials 
are  intrenched  on  all  sides,  and  laugh  at  the  inimical  marksmen 
who,  as  Heinzen  humorously  expresses  it,  ^  rove  about  here  and 
there  with  theb  pen-shooters.  In  fine,  this  class  of  functionaxies 
is  a  regularly  ormmised  machinery  of  government,  established  and 
supported  by  aU  the  powers  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  A  really 
popular  rei>resentation  and  a  free  constitution  would  be  its  death- 
blow. Thid  is  why  the  redstance  has  been  so  great  to  all  such 
projects,  and  has  caused  such  palpable  vacillation  on  the.  part  of 
the  present  king. 

MeixLzen  gives  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  constitu- 
tion (as  opposed  by  the  Bureaucrats),  and  the  royal  promise.  '  Du 
soUst  dein  Wort  halten,'  says  the  author,  at  the  head  of  the 
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chapter.  It  is  very  interesting,  but  prodigiously  long,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  others,  and  so  diffuse,  as  to  set  any  reasonable 
amount  of  extracts  at  defiance.  The  substance  of  it,  however, 
may  he  thus  briefly  stated: 

The  present  king  of  Prussia  promised  his  people  to  ffive  them  a 
constitution;  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  m  1814,  tnese  articles 
were  agreed  upon  as  a  minimum  for  each  state; — 

1.  A  definite  part  in  the  legislature. 

2.  The  sanction  of  the  taxes. 

3.  Representation  of  the  Constitution  against  an  undue  in- 
terference of  the  King  or  the  Diet. 

The  king  of  Prussia  now  published  the  well-known  order  of 
the  22nd  of  May,  1815,  in  which  he  says,  among  other  things, — 

**  That  the  principles  upon  which  we  have  governed  may  be  truly 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  means  of  a  written  document  as  a  Con- 
stitution of  the  F^russian  realm,  and  preserved  for  ever,  we  have  de- 
creed,— 

<<  1 .  There  shall  be  formed  a  Representation  of  the  People. 

«<  3.  Out  of  the  provincial  diets  shall  be  selected  a  Diet  for  the  ^ole 
kingdom,  which  shall  have  its  seat  at  Berlin. 

"  4.  The  efficiency  of  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  extends 
over  ail  the  legislature,  including  taxation. 

'*  *  If  anybody  should  ask,'  says  Heinzen,  '  whether  we  know  an  in- 
stance in  which  Frederick  William  III.  has  broken  his  wordy  we  must 
answer — It  is  certiun  that  he  has  never  publicly  revoked  it  as  he  pub- 
licly pledged  it — but  he  has,  in  fact,  left  it  unfmfiUed^  " 

How  unanswerable  these  remarks  are  must  be  sufficiently  appa- 
rent; but  those  only  who  are  aware  of  the  shackled  condition  of 
the  press  in  Prussia  can  properly  estimate  the  moral  courage  of 
the  man  who  has  thus  dared  to  use  the  powerful  simplicity  of  the 
language  of  truth.  And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  turn  to  Hein- 
zen's  chapter  on  the  Bureaucracy  and  the  Press. 

There  are  in  Prussia,  and  even  in  its  smallest  towns,  civil 
officers  called  censors,  and  nothing  can  be  published  anywhere 
without  the  examination  and  permission  of  this  officer.*  He  sees 
every  thing  that  is  intended  to  be  printed  and  published— even 
mercantile  advertisements  and  circulars !  He  is  guided  by  secret 
orders  from  the  government,  and  is  not  Uablc  to  any  other  check 
upon  his  conduct.  He  can  erase  what  he  pleases  from  a  manu- 
script or  printer's  proof,  and  need  give  no  sort  of  explanation  to 
an  author  or  other  writer;  the  censor's  will  or  caprice  being  arbi- 
trary and  admitting  of  no  question.     Two  years  ago,  it  is  true, 

*  Except  books  which  exceed  twenty  sheets,  but  these  may  be  suppressed  by 
a  summary  order,  before  the  sale  of  them  commences.— See  '  For.  Quar.  Rev.' 
Na  Ixvi  pp.  376—7 
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the  king  constituted  a  high  court  of  appeal,  called  Ober-Censur- 
Gericht,  to  which  complaints  may  be  addressed ;  but  the  judges  are 
Bureaucrats.  With  re^d  to  newspapers,  the  censorship  is  more 
especially  stringent.  The  *  Leipzig  Gazette'  was  prohibited 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  because  it  commenced  a  con- 
test with  the  Bureaucracy.  The  ^  Rhenish  Gazette '  was  utterly 
quashed  for  the  same  unpardonable  offence^  the  Bureaucrats  cried 
out  that  the  ^  State  and  Church'  (meaning  their  offices  and  sala- 
ries) *  were  in  danger !' 

The  censorship  has  different  departments.  There  is  a  censor 
whose  business  in  each  town  is  solely  with  newspapers;  another 
*  looks  sharp '  over  the  pamphlets;  another  takes  care  of  the  novels 
and  romantic  literature  generally;  nor  is  poetry  by  any  means 
forgotten.  But  the  newspapers  are  more  especially  the  objects  of 
watchful  solicitude.  The  Prussian  government  does  not  consider 
the  censor  a  sufficient  power  to  keep  the  editors  of  newspapers 
within  the  bounds  of  '  a  most  imdangerous  discussion  of  affairs/ 
and,  therefore,  it  suspends  over  their  heads  a  threat,  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  that  any  slip  of  the  pen  may  be  visited  by  the  loss  of 
the  licence  of  the  paper.  No  newspaper  can  appear  in  Prussia 
without  a  licence — and  licences  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  given  conditionally.  But  after  all 
this  care  in  the  licences,  and  making  preliminary  conditions,  and 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  censor,  (who  may  erase  any  thing 
he  pleases  here  and  there  all  over  the  printer's  proofs,  the  gaps 
being  ordered  to  be  closed  so  that  nobody  shall  know  the  alarming 
spot  where  an  erasure  was  made,)  after  all  this,  the  editor  or 
other  responsible  person  is  stiU  amenable  to  the  law ! 

The  prohibition  of  works  is,  moreover,  of  a  wholesale  kind  in 
some  cases.  All  the  works  of  some  of  the  ablest  authors,  such  as 
Heinrich  Heine,  and  Lud wig  Borne,  are  prohibited  in  Prussia; 
and  every  thing  printed  in  Switzerland  (that  is  to  say,  at  Zurich 
and  Wmterthur  im  litterarischen  Comptoir),  is  prohibited 
throughout  the  Prussian  dominions.  This  is  a  bad  state  of  things, 
and  needs  alteration.  A  change  has  already  been  demanded  by 
the  Diet  of  West  Prussia  (the  oldest  and  most  genuinely  Prussian 
province),  and  the  Rhenish  Diet;  while  there  now  lies  before  us 
a  well-argued  proposal  presented  to  the  latter  diet,  which,  is  at 
this  time  sitting  at  Coblentz.    It  is  supported  by  many  petitions. 

The  Army  Service,  as  one  might  expect,  is  severely  aealt  with 
by  Heinzen.  How  far  any  of  his  remarks  will  apply  to  the  mili- 
tary institutions  of  other  countries,  we  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
nune.  We  should,  however,  observe  that  altliough  the  pinciple 
of  the  power  of  brute  force  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  there  is  yet  a 
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great  difference  in  the  circumstances  between  the  standing  army 
of  a  nation,  and  a  *  nation  of  soldiers/ 

'^  There  is  a  brilliant  misery  and  a  brilliant  slavery  in  the  instatntion 
of  the  standing  army;  both  are  most  beautifully  united.  When  it  is 
beautiful  to  be  a  machine  under  a  coat  of  two  colours ;  when  it  is  a 
blessing  to  be  a  slave  under  stunning  music  ;  when  it  is  dignifying  to 
have  the  soul  and  body  drilled  for  gaiter-service  and  parade ;  then  will 
you  find  beauty,  happiness,  and  human  dignity,  united  in  a  life  in  the 
standing  army. 

*'  Nothing  presents  a  greater  eontrast  to  the  culture  of  our  times, 
than  the  reflection  that  the  security  of  the  state  should  still  be  based  on 
a  militaiy  institution !  an  institution  by  which  every  independent  power 
of  man  becomes  a  fiiult ;  by  which  each  free  volition  is  annihilate  to- 
gether with  all  spirit ;  by  which  the  nature  that  distinsniishes  ua  finom 
other  creatures  of  the  earth  is  destroyed  ;  in  which  even  me  rudest  word 
of  command  becomes  reason ;  the  most  arduous  order,  law ;  the  blindest 
obedience,  virtue;  and  the  most  god-deserted  loss  of  free-will  {die 
gottverlassenste  Willenhsigkeit)  is  a  duty  !"  —  Hemzefty  Bureau' 
kratie,  p.  101. 

The  chapter  on  *  Justice '  is  interesting.  We  offer  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  the  principal  points. 

Ministers  can  make  what  laws  they  please  without  submitting 
them  to  public  consideration,  there  being  no  representation  of  the 
people  in  Prussia;  and  the  ministers  can  generally  make  the 
judges  decide  as  they  wish,  inasmuch  as  the  former  hare  the 
power,  if  displeased  with  them,  of  dismissing  them  from  office. 

Heinzen  very  truly  remarks,  that  '  where  justice  is  not  wholly 
free  and  inviolate  in  all  respects,  there  is  no  right  and  no  security 
of  the  citizens  possible.  In  Prussia,*  continues  he,  '  this  security 
does  not  exist.  Neither  the  author  of  this  book,  nor  the  author 
of  any  other,'  (nor,  we  might  humbly  add  in  a  whisper,  the 
writer  of  the  present  article),  '  is  at  any  time  sure  that  he  may 
not  be  taken  out  of  his  house  by  the  police,  and  conducted  in  cus-  • 
tody  to  Berlin  or  any  other  place,  tne  moment  the  Breaucracy 
thinks  him  deserving  of  its  especial  consideration.'  Among  other 
examples,  they  have  treated  m  this  way  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  poor  author  and  the  rich  prelate 
fare  alike;  but  that  is  very  indifierent  consolation  to  actual  suf- 
ferers. They  took  the  archbishop  out  of  his  house  under  mere 
accusations,  and  out  of  the  district  of  his  jurisdiction,  withdrew 
him  from  all  clerical  functions,  treated  him  for  several  years  as  a 
prisoner,  and  finally — declared  that  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  him ! 

In  the  old  Prussian  provinces  (as  distinguished  from  the  Rhe- 
nish), the  Book  of  Laws  is  called  '  Landrecht.'  It  first  appeared 
in  the  last  century,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  11.;  but  since  that 
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time  it  has  been  so  much  altered  by  cabinet  orders  (firom  the  king) 
and  ministerial  rescripts  (which  in  Prussia  have  the  power  of  laws), 
that  it  now  creates  more  difficulties  and  errors  than  it  cures,  and 
the  most  experienced  lawyer  can  scarcely  find  his  way  through 
the  immense. complexity.  The  late  Mn^  had  already  ordered  l£e 
formation  of  a  law  commission  to  compile  a  new  Book  of  Laws 
for  the  entire  kingdom.  At  the  head  of  this  commission  stands 
the  celebrated  prdTessor  and  state-minister.  Yon  SaTigny;  but  up 
to  this  time  the  commission  has  never  published  any  of  its  labours. 
In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which  it  will  be  recollected  were  for 
many  jesas  under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  the  '  Code  Napo- 
leon *  is  still  the  recognised  Book  of  Laws.  All  the  Prussian 
ministers,  and  more  especially  the  minister  Von  Eamptz,  endea- 
voured to  do  away  with  this  admirable  code,  and  to  give  the 
Rhenish  provinces  the  ^Landrecht'  instead.  But  public  feel- 
ing and  opinion  were  so  very  strong  against  the  design,  that  none 
of  the  ministers  could  venture  to  do  it  for  fear  it  should  excite  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  to  an  insurrection,  or  at  least 
to  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  present  government.  It 
was  not  thought  prudent  to  inspire  them  with  any  regrets  con- 
cerning their  late  rulers,  the  French.  Nevertheless,  the  ministers 
have  continued  virtually  to  alter  the  '  Code  Napoleon '  to  a  very 
great  extent,  without  making  any  nominal  or  literal  change,  by 
the  addition  of  all  sorts  of  new  laws,  and  the  alteration  of  others. 
This  manoeuvre  was  sometimes  so  glaring  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  publish  these  new  laws  in  the  government  papers,  where  they 
ought  all  by  right  to  appear,  in  order  to  acquire  thepower  of  laws, 
by  being  tnus  made  known  to  the  population.  They,  therefore, 
aent  them  quietly  to  the  different  courts  of  law  and  other  adminis- 
trations, and  thus  the  new  law  was  first  learnt  by  its  effect  being 
felt.  The  trick  would  be  laughable  were  it  not  a  serious  thing  to 
play  with  justice.  Heinasen  says,  *  Ailer  the  rescript  of  the  22nd 
of  December,  1833,  the  verdicts  of  a  court  of  law  m  matters  that 
concern  high-treason,  or  disloyalty  towards  the  kin^  or  coimtry,  are 
no  verdicts,  but  only  advices  for  a  verdict !  The  minister  of  justice, 
after  having  had  them  minutely  examined  and  brought  into  unison 
with  the  laws,  makes  them  into  verdicts ! '  Falsehoods  ludicrously 
palpable  have  also  been  told.  Although  the  Minister  von  Kamptz 
continually  made  the  greatest  alterations,  virtually,  in  the  '  Code 
Napoleon,  by  issuing  new  ministerial  rescripts  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  corresponding  cases  in  the  Code,  he  nevertheless  declared, 
on  leaving  his  seat  as  Minister  of  Justice  in  1838,  that  ^  not  a 
single  article  in  the  Civil  Code,  in  the  Civil  Process  Order,  or  the 
Penal  Code,  had  been  altered.'     Heinzen  says,  '  This  I  call  cuttmg 
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oS  the  nose  and  ears  of  a  man,  and  then  saying  we  have  not  hurt 
a  hair  of  his  head!' 

Nor  is  the  system  of  Education  in  Prussia,  excellent  as  this  is 
in  so  many  respects,  free  from  the  reproach  of  despotic  influence. 
Children  and  younp  men  acquire  a  great  general  knowledge;  but 
professors  and  schoolmasters  are  not  allowed  to  teach  according  to 
any  views  of  their  own,  or  to  insdl  any  convictions  they  may  en- 
tertain which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  regular  govern- 
ment system.  Hence,  besides  other  limitations,  the  pupHs  do  not 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  matters  that  concern  actual  life,  and 
wmch  might  enable  them  to  stand  upon  their  own  ground  in  en- 
tering the  active  world.  But  a  free  instruction  could  hardly  be 
expected  in  a  country  where  the  &ee  expression  of  thought  is  not 
permitted  either  to  the  pen  or  the  tongue.  This  applies  not  merely 
to  politics,  but  also  to  tneology,  and  to  philosophy  ffenerally.  '  A 
professor,'  says  Heinzen,  *  who  should  indulge  in  a  free  expreadon 
of  thought  at  his  lecture-desk,  would  be  equally  puniahea  with  a 
rebel  who  declaimed  in  the  streets.' 

Heinzen's  work  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  the  first  and  mo6t 
important  of  which  we  have  now  gone  through.  The  remainder  we 
have  seen,  but  do  not  at  present  possess,  the  separate  Parts  being 
handed  about  privately.  Should  we  obtain  them  however,  as  we 
fully  expect,  we  shall  probably  return  to  the  subject;  and  after 
exmbiting  the  work  in  detail,  offer  some  general  comments  on 
the  whole,  together  with  the  state  of  things  it  discusses. 

It  is  by  means  of  a  few  such  men  sa  Heinzen — men  who,  as 
Carlyle  expresses  it,  possess  ^  the  true  martyr  spirit,'  that  Liberty 
gradually  uplifts  her  head,  and  triumphs  over  the  despotism  that 
on  all  sides  oppresses  her.  We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
with  the  author's  words. 

'<  For  all  who  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  these  few  words  are 
written.  That  \vhich  makes  man  a  slave,  is  the  mean  fear  of  a  prison. 
But  to  be  obliged  to  take  one's  conviction  into  the  grave  is  a  greater 
punishment  than  a  prison  could  be ;  and  to  spread  one's  free  opinion  is 
a  greater  happiness  than  the  security  derived  from  a  timorous  alenoe. 
It  is  a  duty  and  an  honour  to  enter  a  caol,  when  its  doors  are  opened  for 
rectitude  and  truth.  The  path  to  Hbert^  lies  through  the  prison.''^^ 
Heinzen^  Preuss,  Biireaukratie^  p.  207. 

Heinzen  has  at  present  taken  refuge  in  Beljgium;  but  we  un- 
derstand that  he  oners  to  return  and  submit  himself  to  the  laws, 
provided  they  will  try  him  by  the  *  Code  Napoleon,*  and  not  by 
a  secret  tribunal.  Meantime  a  subscription  for  his  wife  and  family 
has  been  made  in  Cologne. 
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History  of  the  Ctmsulate  and  the  Empire^  by  L.  A.  Thiers. 
Translated  by  D.Forbes  Campbell.  London.  C!olbum.  1845. 

The  appearance  of  these  voliimes  has  been  looked  forward  to  in 
Paris  with  all  the  eager  viyacity  of  hope  and  triumph.  In  Eng- 
land, though  we  have  neither  been  so  eager  nor  so  anxious,  yet 
it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  the  publication  of  the  work  has 
excited  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Widely  different,  how- 
ever, are  the  motives  by  which  the  reading  public  in  either 
country  are  prompted  to  seize  on  this  novelty,  in  France,  and  more 
especially  in  Paris,  there  are  a  hundred  di£ferent  motives  pecu- 
liarly appertaining  to  the  nation;  to  the  epoch  whose  history 
is  here  treated  of;  to  the  form  of  government  and  administration 
whose  springs  are  unfolded;  to  the  wonderful  man  who  stands  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture;  and  to  the  remarkable  person  who 
has  imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  a 
period,  aroon^  the  most  stirring  and  dramatic,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, in  the  cycles  of  the  world.  These  circumstances  invest 
the  work  of  Thiers,  in  France,  with  an  interest  which  it  can 
never  obtain  out  of  that  country,  and  sufficiently  account  for  the 
eager  craving  of  the  French  public. 

But  in  England,  in  Germany,  ay,  and  in  America,  the  desire 
to  see  and  devour  the  book,  though  neither  so  deep  nor  so  demon* 
strated  as  in  Paris,  still  exceeds  the  bounds  of  ordinary  curiosity, 
and  sufficiently  attests  that  the  historian  and  his  hero  are  alike 
objects  of  study,  of  contemplation,  and  of  interest.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  rose  from  small  beginnings  to  pride  of  place  and 
power;  we  have  seen  both  the  one  ana  the  other  ignomin;ously 
lall.  Alternations  of  fortune  like  these  affi^rd  a  varying  interest 
in  vain  sought  in  the  histories  of  men  who  pursue  the  even  tenour 
of  their  way,  who  are  neither  suddenly  elevated  nor  suddenly  de- 
pressed, neither  cadets  to-day  nor  consuls  to*morrow,  neither 
paupers  this  year  nor  prime  ministers  the  year  succeeding. 

But  altogether  apart  from  the  hero  of  the  book,  and  the 
political  importance  of  the  historian,  there  was  sufficient  in 
the  name  of  Thiers  as  a  mere  homme  de  lettres  to  excite  at* 
tention.  A  quarter  of  a  century  affo  M.  Thiers  had,  ns  a  jour- 
nalist, rendered  himself  remarkable  hj  the  vivacity  and  the 
vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  some  of  his  productions  thus  early 
published  in  a  provincial  journal  had  secured  him  the  friendship 
of  Manuel,  and  an  introduction  to  M.  Etienne,  the  chief  editor 
of  the  '  Constitutionnel.'    The  articles  which  he  published  in  that 
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journal  were  characterised  by  beauty,  strength,  and  logical 
precision;  and,  above  all,  by  that  lively,  brilliant,  and  dramatic 
style,  which  then  distinguished  him  from  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

It  was  while  engaged  as  an  almost  daily  and  most  saccessfiil 
writer  in  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  in  1821  and  1822,  that  M.  Thiers 
bethought  him  that  something  more  was  necessary  to  permanefpt 
fame  than  these  diurnal  disquisitions ;  and  with  the  resolution  be- 
coming a  grave  and  serious  subject,  he  determined  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  history.  The  nature  of  his  avocations,  probably  also 
his  tastes,  led  Thiers  to  the  study  and  contempladon  c^  the 
French  Revolution;  that  eventful  period,  in  which  every  question 
had  been  touched  on — some  familiarly  handled — but  none  settled. 
Social  and  political  economy,  financial  and  administrative  sd^ioe^ 
the  law,  legislation,  metaphysics,  the  art  of  war — every  thing,  in 
a  word,  but  the  art  of  peace  had  then  been  dallied  with  and  dis* 
cussed.  And,  in  order  to  pronounce  on  these  questions,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated,  it  was  necessary  that 
Theirs  should,  at  least,  dig  somewhat  beyond  the  surface,  in  soils 
sometimes  cold  and  clayey — sometimes  dry  and  arid— occasion- 
ally stony  and  barren,  anon  fertile  and  fruitful.  The  then  suc- 
cessful journalist,  with  no  visions  of  aportfolio  in  perspective,  did 
not  shrink  from  so  varied  a  labour.  W  ith  the  illustrious  survivals 
of  the  Grande  Armee^  he  talked  of  war  and  battles — with  llie 
ex-deacon  and  ex-minister  of  finance,  the  Baron  Louis,  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  oMsignats^  and  the  financial  operations 
of  the  Directory  and  Consulate;  while  the  Nestor  of  diplomatists, 
Talleyrand,  lent  him  the  aid  of  his  clear  head,  correct  judgment, 
and  fine  tact  and  sagacity,  in  fathoming  the  depths  of  foreign 
affairs. 

At  len^h  the  first  volume  of  the  ^  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Fran^aise  appeared,  in  1823;  but  so  unknown  was  the  then 
rising  journalist  to  the  booksellers,  that  he  was  forced  to  couple 
his  name  with  one  Felix  Bodin,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
among  the  bright  men  of  the  Row  of  Pans,  before  Lecomte  and 
Dure;^  would  give  to  one  page  of  his  manuscript  the  permanency 
of  print.  Before  1824,  Thiers  had  made  himself  known  and 
felt;  and  in  that  year  the  worthy  booksellers  launched  forth  the 
third  volume,  with  the  simple  name  of  Adolphe  Thiers,  unencum- 
bered with  the  heavy  help  of  the  pros{)erous,  plodding  hack,  Bodin. 
This  volume  created  quite  a  sensauon  in  the  capital  The  boldness(» 
not  to  say  audacity,  with  which  the  young  writer  treated  men 
and  things  equally  hated  by  the  Restoration  contributed  to  ^ye 
the  work  a  partv  value,  independently  of  its  literaiy  merit.  The 
History  of  M.  Thiers  soon  became  a  text  book.  Friends  among  the 
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old  adnmers  of  Napoleoii  it  was  sore  to  find,  and  sometlung  moxe 
than  friends  amon^  the  young.  It  was  a  new  levelation  of  the  last 
half  centorj,  in  which  the  events,  the  men ,  and,  to  use  an  expressive 
Fxenoh  pluase,  ks  ntuatiom^  were  g^erallj  explained  and  exte- 
nuated,  seldom  or  never  exposed*  The  &ctB  were  set  forth  with 
wonderful  art  and  dramatic  effect,  and  the  clearness  and  vigour 
of  the  style  lent  a  new  charm  to  the  development  of  this  great 
drama.  Theuaflewas,  indeed,  a  pictuied  one.  The  men  were 
real  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  xnstmct  with  strong  passion,  mus- 
cular and  sinewy,  rushing  with  deroerate  determination  to  a 
great  and  glorious  object  The  reaaer  was  transported  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  became,  so  to  speak,  participent  in  the 
paffrions  of  the  desperate  players.  Volume  after  volume  appeared^ 
with  continually  mcreasmg  popularity,  and  shortly  after  the 
Revolution  c^  1830,  the  work  had  already  gone  through  a  third 
edition. 

This  was  not  wonderful.  Thiers  had  stirred  up  the  vain* 
^ry  of  the  nation,  and  thrown  out  anew  for  discussion  all  the 
carmnal  questions  which  had  been  mooted  half  a  century  before, 
though  the^  still  remained  unsolved.  That  he  imderstood  these 
questions. himself  is  more  than  we  dare  affirm;  but  this  at  least 
18  certain,  that  he  adjusted  his  style  to  the  intellectual  level  of 
his  reader,  and  made  his  countrymen  believe  that  these  great 
topics  were  within  the  grasp  of  the  meanest  capacity. 

It  were  beside  our  purpose  here,  and  perhaps  it  were  not  worth 
the  while  at  an^  time,  to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  a  man  totally  di- 
vested of  principle,  and  altogether  destitute  of  a  moral  sense,  his 
political  palinodes,  his  trickery  and  his  tergiversation.  But  without 
dwelling  on  these  unpleasant  passages  in  his  pubHc  life,  we  may 
remark  that  the  '  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  TEmpire,*  though 
cleverly  and  fordbly  written,  wants  tiiat  earnestness  and  seemingly 
enthusiastic  spijrit  of  conviction  which  the  author  contrived  to 
throw  into  his  ^History  of  the  First  Revolution.'  There  are  no 
doubt  some  strong  and  well-written  passages  in  the  work  under 
leviewy  but  as  a  whole  the  two  volumes  which  we  have  perused, 
though  a  creditable  performance,  yet  lack  that  picturesc|[ueness  and 
dramatic  interest,  that  hap|^  talent  of  description  which  we  find 
in  the  earlier  work.  The  political  life  of  M.  Thiers  has  no  doubt 
destroyed  the  prestige  whicn  hum^  about  the  writer  of  the  '  Con- 
stitutionnel'  and  ^  iNational.*  We  see  now  before  us  a  man,  the 
surfeited  sensualist  and  slave  of  power,  who  would  take  office  to- 
morrow, not  for  tiie  sake  of  principle  or  party,  but  for  the  luxury, 
the  fortune,  and  the  personal  consideration  which  office,  even  in 
twice  revolutionised  Trance,  still  confers.  It  is  no  longer  tiie 
eloquent  panegyrist  of  Danton — the  odorous  embalmer  of  the  me- 
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mory  of  Herault  de  Sechelles — ^the  bold  sketcher  of  Hoohe-Hmd 
the  palliator  of  the  pillaging  and  plundering  of  Maas^na  that  we 
have  to  deal  with,  but  the  selfish  scomer  of  all  principle  and  viiv 
tue,  whose  system  of  regeneration  and  liberty  for  France  and  the 
world,  is  centered  wholly  in  himself,  in  the  proper  person  of 
Adolphe  Thiers. 

The  last  volume  of  the  former  history  terminated  with  the  Direc- 
tory. The  Directory,  too,  had  its  mihtary  triumphs  which  the  his- 
torian finds  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  describing;  but  these  triumphs 
were  due  to  an  army  created  by  the  Convention,  frenzied  by 
revolutionary  fever,  and  impelled  by^  a  wild  desire  to  plant  the 
one  indivisible  Republic  far  and  wide  by  force  of  arms.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  fury  and  fustian  of  the  new  Tegenerators 
of  mankind,  public  credit  was  destroyed.  The  abuse  of  credit 
had  been  the  destruction  of  it.  There  were  58],000>000fr.  of 
assignats  in  circulation,  and  such  was  the  depreciation  of  this 
paper,  that  the  louis  of  24  livres  cost  5300f.  in  assignats.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  ministry  of  police  destroyed  in  the  revolution,  and 
re-established  in  1796,  had  become  one  of  the  most  active  main- 
springs of  the  government. 

This  establishment  be^n  by  demoralising  the  power  which 
created  it,  and  continued  m  its  course  by  altcrnatelycomipting  and 
coercing  the  citizens  of  the  capital  of  France.  There  was  a  go- 
vernment and  ministerial  party  in  that  day,  too,  timid,  vile, 
and  venal.  There  was  not  an  intriguant  male  or  female,  not 
an  ambitious  speculator,  not  a  pubhc  plunderer,  not  a  dirty 
dabbler  in  the  funds  or  loans,  not  a  fraudulent  contractor  that  did 
not  force  his  way  into  the  congenial  salons  of  Barras,  or  the  anti- 
chambers  of  the  ministers  of  the  Directory.  Every  one,  man  and 
woman  wished  to  be  bought;  and  each  Louis  ana  Adolphe,  and 
each  Marie  and  Toinette  had  his  and  her  price.  It  was  a  national 
cloud  and  coterie  pf  chiffoniers^  all  raking  for  gold  in  the  mud 
and  offal  of  the  stinkingcst  and  most  sensual  capital  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, the  good  city  of  Paris.  This  was  a  system  that  could  not 
last.  The  Royalists  founded  the  CHchy  Club;  the  Constitutional 
party,  the  Club  of  Sdlm;  the  Republicans,  the  Club  of  the 
Manege.  The  Directory  stood  in  the  midst  of  these  factions  with 
its  intriguants  and  its  stock-jobbers.  Barras,  the  rotten  Barras,  as 
Napoleon  used  to  call  him,  inherited  the  flagrant  immorality  of  the 
Thermodmiens.  An  ex-noble,  he  had  all  the  tastes,  all  the  vices, 
and  all  the  frivolity,  of  the  cankered  and  worn-out  aristocracy  of 
France — ^his  mistresses— his  cooks — ^his  chiens  de  chasse  and  de 
meute — ^his  maitres  d'hotel'-^lns  permquiers,  sommeliers,  &c. 
And  whilst  he  was  rolling  in  this  Sybarite  luxury,  and  dining 
daily  like  Dives,  the  army  and  navy  were  li^^ng  like  Lazarus, 
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-without  coatB  to  cover  their  '  looped  and  windowed  ra^edness,' 
or  crombs  to  aatiflfj  their  craving  hunger.  The  spirits  ofrobbery 
and  rapine  spread  their  wide  wings  over  France,  and  tibese  half 
spoliators,  half  Sybarites,  called  themselyes  a  govemment.  Paris 
was  a  sink  of  obsioenity  and  corruption. 

Eveiy  impure,  every  corrupt,  every  lascivious,  every  licen- 
tious spirit  found  there  not  merely  a  resting-place,  but  a  wel- 
come nome.      The  liberty  of  the  press  had  perished  in  the 
general  licentiousness.    Barras  had  caused  the  journalist  Ponce- 
En  to  be  carried  off  to  the  Luxembourg  prison,  where,  being 
&^  gagg^    he  was  afterwards   flagellated   so   urmiercifully, 
that  he  oied  the  death  of  a  martyr.     What  was  his  crime?    He 
told  the  tyrant  the  truth  in  the  hearing  of  the  people.      Is  it 
wonderful  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  mandate  of  the  25th  of 
January,  1797,  were  only  quotea,  and  that  per  force,  at  If  value  for 
every  lOOf?    Better  dap  at  length  began  to  dawn  on  this  afflicted 
country.     By  the  influence  of  Pichegru,  Barthelemy  entered 
into  the  Directory,  while  Talleynmd  became  a  minister.    But 
again  the  evil  n>irit  prevails;  again  a  cowardly  lyrarmy  recom- 
mences its  horrible  reign;   Hoche  is  dead,  Moreau  disgraced, 
Camot  banished,  Barthelemy  arrested,  and  fifty-three  deputies  are 
unoAaiu  proscribed,  and  Bonaparte,  who  had  promised  his  support 
to  the  wise  and  moderate,  is  sent  to  Egypt.     A  partial  national 
bankrupt^  is  decreed,  lotteries  are  re-established,  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  nobles  and  functionaries  are  confiscated,  and  their  per- 
sons proscribed.    English  manu&ctures  are  directed  to  be  seized 
and  sold,  in  the  same  breath  that  directed  a  loan  of  80,000,000. 
Duphot,  the  ambassador  at  Rome,  is  assassinated.     The  Pope  is 
driven  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  declared  a  republic.    Bemadotte,  the  ambassador  at 
Vienna  is  insulted  in  his  hotel,  and  forced  to  retire.    At  home, 
the   constitution  and  representative  ^stem  are  destroyed,  and 
treaties  in  the  Bureau  dee  Affaires  Etrangires  are  considered  no 
longer  binding.     While  these  scenes  are  enacting  the  United 
States  8Uin)ena  all  intercourse  with  France;  the  King  of  the 
Sicilies  unites  with  the  Emperor;  the  Porte,  allied  to  England, 
declares  war  against  the  Directory,  and  Russia  binds  herself  both 
to  Naples  and  England.    In  this  urgency  and  agony  of  Directorial 
fate  domiciliary  visits  are  authorised,  and  a  more  stringent  con- 
scription law  is  passed.    Tyranny  assumes  the  guise  of  a  hideous 
legality — ^for  majorities  pass  the  most  insuTOrable  laws;    but 
thougn  rank  majorities  (as  Grattan  well  said)  may  give  a  nation 
law,  they  carmot  give  law  authority.  To  play  the  despot  long,  one 
baa  need  of  strong  arms,  and  stronger  nerves;  but  Barras  and  his 
pack  were  use  and  blase  in  every  sense,  and  equally  false  and 
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fidnt-liearted.  TSmos  power  b^an  to  totter,  and  their  limbs  to 
fail  them,  when  riots  and  revolts  broke  oat  simultaneoudy  at  Bor- 
deaux, Lyons,  Lille,  and  Andens.  The  bands  of  the  west  were 
agwi  organised,  and  rebeDioos  movements  disqnieted  the  defnrt- 
ments  of  Vauduse,  the  Aube,  and  the  Ardennes.  The  law  of 
Hostages  was  now  proclaimed;  and  those  who  had  hoped,  even 
against  hope  itself,  were  about  to  despair,  when  Gitiaen  Bona- 
parte, whom  Europe  had  believed  lost  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  un- 
expectedly disembarked  near  Frqus,  and  suddenly  stiraea  Pans 
by  his  unbidden  arrival  The  honest  and  the  uncorrupt  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  corrupt  capital,  whether  emplmfii  or  other- 
wise, who  dared  not  hitherto  openly  resist  the  government, 
though  they  dq>lored  in  silence  its  evil  ways,  looked  forwaxd 
with  elation,  and  hope,  and  joy,  to  the  ooming  of  a  liberator,  who, 
establishing  his  power  on  the  great  principle  of  morality,  would 
cause  his  name  to  be  respected  abroad,  and  his  mandates  to  be 
willingly  obeyed  at  home.  The  Directorial  government  had  re* 
pudiated  aU  the  men  of  energy,  talent,  and  morality.  The  old 
were  secretlv  Royalists,  or  Royalists  publicly  professing  their 
fidth  ;  and  the  young,  ardent,  impassion^,  energetic,  and  hopeful, 
were  pure  Republicans.  Either  the  one  or  other  of  these  parties 
C(Mild  nave  separately  overturned  the  Directory,  if  the  mass  <^  the 
nation  had  not  feared  the  revival  of  anarchy  and  a  new  rdgn  of 
terror.  This  was  the  true  reason  why  this  most  iniquitous  go- 
vernment maintained  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  public  contempt 
Siey^,  reputed  by  some  a  deep  and  serious  thinker,  but  indolent 
and  listless  withal,  had  tried  to  infiise  some  energy  into  this  new 
Directorial  body;  but  fiuHng,  separated  himsdf  firom  them.  Fee- 
ing the  urgent  necessity  of  a  chan^,  he  had  proposed  his  consti- 
tution to  Moreau ;  but  that  timid  pc4itician,  of  no  polidcal  ex- 
perience, and  little  civil  coura^,  hesitated.  Bemaaotte,  either 
fearing  to  break  with,  or  wishmg  subsequently  to  use  the  repub- 
licans for  his  purposes,  also  refused,  and  Augereau  could  not 
C(»aprehend  the  project  of  the  abb^. 

The  man  of  destiny  at  length  appeared,  and  the  discontented  of 
all  parties  grouned  themsehes  around  him.  The  very  func- 
tionaries whom  tne  Directory  had  placed  in  oflSce,  promised  their 
support,  to  the  end  that  their  places  might  thus  oeoome  more 
durable  and  more  lucrative,  llay,  the  stock-jobbors,  whose  foi^ 
tunes  had  been  made  by  the  corrupt  clique  in  power,  dubbed 
their  moneys  together  to  aid  the  bold  soldier  of  fortune,  who  was 
to  overturn  these  huckstering  statesmen — these  truck  and  barter 
governors.  The  inherent  weakness  of  the  men,  and  domestic 
treason,  were  not  without  their  eflfects.  As  the  resolves  of  the 
man  of  destiny  were  prompt  and  unerring,  so  did  the  conspiracy 
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qnioUy  become  powerful.  It  counted  among  its  membeis  Siey^y 
and  IU>ger-Daco8,  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^,  the  majority  of  die 
Council  of  the  Ancients,  the  great  majority  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  the  generals  Serthier,  Lefebvre,  Murat,  Mar- 
cey,  Moreau,  Macdonald,  BeumonviQe,  together  with  the  bankers 
and  capitalists,  Recamier,  Seguin,  Ouyraid,  Wanlerberghe,  and 
a  numerous  tribe  of  army  contractors,  fmmisieurs^  acooutre- 
ment-makeis,  &c.  Barras  remained  in  armed  neutrality,  suroi 
as  he  thought,  to  triumph.  A  rival  plot  was  got  up  by  the 
fiiends  of  Bernadotte;  but  the  man  of  destiny  was  informed  of 
this  by  Salicetti,  his  countryman,  at  whose  house  it  was  held. 
A  plot  discovered,  is  a  plot  overthrown.  The  Council  of  An- 
dents  assembled,  148  members  were  present,  who  consented  to 
give  Bonaparte  the  necessary  power  lor  the  safety  of  the  repre* 
sentation.  The  man  of  destiny  appeared  at  the  bar.  ^  Your  de* 
cree,'  said  he,  '  has  saved  the  Republic'  Armed  with  a  power 
which  covered  his  conspiracy  with  an  air  of  legality,  he  addressed 
his  adversaries  in  the  following  strain:  'What  nave  you  done 
with  that  France  that  I  left  so  prosperous  and  happy  ?  I  left 
you  in  jpeace,  and  I  find  you  in  war;  I  left  you  victories,  and  I 
find  defeats;  I  left  you  the  millions  of  treasure  brought  fit>m 
Italy,  and  I  find  everywhere  misery  and  spoliation.  What  have 
you  done  with  the  100,000  brave  soldiers,  all,  all  my  companions 
in  glory?    They  are  dead.' 

He  next  app^Eured  at  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and, 
amidst  murmurs  of  '  Caesar !'  *  Cromwell!'  thus  addressed  them: 
'  If  I  had  wi^ed^'  he  exclaimed,  '  to  usurp  sovereign  authori^,  I 
mi^ht  have  done  so;  I  was  called  to  it  by  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  I  was  called  to  it  by  the  wishes  of  my  comrades,  by  the 
wishes  of  that  army,  which  has  been  iU-treated  and  oppressed, 
since  it  has  ceased  to  be  commanded  by  me.  You  talk  to  me  of 
the  constitution,  forsooth  I  But  why  should  ymi  invoke  that 
name?  Can  that  empty  word  be  any  longer  a  guarantee  for  the 
French  people?  Tou  violated  the  constitution  on  the  18th  Fruo- 
tidor;  yon  violated  it  on  the  22nd  Floreal;  you  violated  it  again 
cm  ihe  30th  Prarial.  The  constitution,  say  you !  All  your  fiio- 
tionfi  have  violated  it;  it  has  been  contemned  and  despised  by 
alL'  Uttering  these*  words,  powerfttl  by  their  truth,  and  terrible, 
as  disclosing  a  fixed  resolve,  he  retired  among  his  companions  in 
annsjy  who  awaited  his  orders  with  calm  courage.  He  alone,  pale 
and  trembling,  felt  himself  unnerved  before  the  revolution  which 
he  was  about  to  prepare.  Well,  indeed,  might  he  tremble  and 
be  appalled,  for  the  empire  and  deslanies  of  France,  the  fortunes 
of  Europe,  die  responsibility  of  the  future,  the  fate  of  the  civilised 
world,  pass  in  succession  bdTore  his  mind.    But  courage  I    Again 
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he  appears  before  the  Five  Hundred,  who  are  predded  over  by 
his  brother  Luclen.  The  deputies  now  rise  in  a  body,  and  tu- 
multuously  cry  aloud:  '  Down  with  the  dictator,  down  with  the 
tyrant/  JBigonnet  rushes  towards  him,  and  exdaims:  'Rashin- 
trader,  you  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws.'  Boniqparte  recedes, 
for  a  moment,  and  throws  himself  back  on  his  grenadiers;  but 
Murat  infuses  into  him  some  portion  of  his  own  daring  nature  ; 
and  Luden,  stepping  down  from  the  chair,  counsels  his  brother  to 
surround  the  budding,  sanctuary  of  the  laws  though  it  be,  with 
a  troop  of  soldiers.  The  grenadiers  enter  the  hiJl  with  drams 
beating  and  bayonets  fixed^  and  drive  out  the  astonished  and 
afirighted  deputies  through  the  doors  and  windows.  From  that 
moment  the  government  of  the  Directory  ceased  to  exist  The 
constitution  of  the  year  III.  perished  with  it,  and  the  revolutioii 
of  the  18  th  Brumaire  was  wholly  consummated. 

The  Directory  had  lasted  four  years,  i. «.,  from  the  14  Bru- 
maire, An  IV.,  to  18  Bramaire,  An  VIII.  Of  its  personnel,  aa 
well  as  its  proceedings,  M.  Thiers  takes  too  favourable  and  lenient 
a  view.  Le  Toumeur  wanted  enerey ;  La  ReveUliere  was  the 
slave  of  a  disordered  imagination;  Kewbell,  though  an  amiable 
man  in  his  private  family,  was  a  savage,  ferocious,  and  mistrust- 
ful brute  in  public  life.  Lavallee  would  have  us  believe  that  he 
was  honest  and  unstained  with  peculation;  butCamot  charged 
him  with  corruption,  and  his  Alsacian  rapacity  has  since  pased 
into  a  proverb.  Gohier  was,  no  doubt,  an  honest  man,  and  a 
third-rate  advocate,  with  the' words  nature,  virtue*  and  liberty, 
alwajTS  in  his  mouth,  but  something  more  than  this  is  necessary  to 
guide  and  govern  men.  Of  Barras  we  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  say, 
that,  in  addition  to  his  other  vices^  he  was  a  professed  gambler.  Of 
Garnet's  probity  and  fair  intentions  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Barthelemy,  Camot,  and  Sieyes,  we 
cannot  agree  that  the  Directory  merited  the  epithet  of  citoyens 
probee.  The  character  of  Siey^  appears  to  be  carefully  drawn 
m  the  work  before  us,  but  it  is  greatly  overrated,  and,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  ablxS  than 
he  deserved.  It  is  true,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  re-union 
of  the  three  orders,  of  the  division  of  France  into  departments, 
and  of  the  National  Guard;  but  we  cannot  affree  with  M.  Thiers 
in  thinking  that  to  this  abb4  are  ascribable  the  greatest  and  best 
conceptions  of  the  French  Revolution,  nor  (the  assertion  contra- 
dicts itself)  that,  thouffh  devoid  of  eloquence,  he  was  nearly  the 
rival  of  Mirabeau.  The  Abb6  Siey^had,  like  Fouch^,  risen  out 
of  the  order  of  the  clergy.  He  was  reserved  and  silent,  or  ex- 
pressed himself  in  short  phrases  ;  sometimes  elevated,  sometimes 
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etnpty^,  oftenest  obecnte.  His  mode  of  discussion  was  diy,  meta- 
{>fay8ical,  and  fataguin^.  Of  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  nature;  his 
silence  passed  for  wisdom,  and  his  reserve  for  profundity;  but  he 
was  proud  and  Tain ;  and  in  flattering  either  his  vanity  or  pride, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  him.* 
^  In  France,  in  the  year  VIII.,  he  had,  no  doubt,  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman;  but  he  was,  after  all,  only  a  theoretical 
essayist,  and  so  indolent,  that,  in  so  &r  as  mere  writing  and  style 
went,  his  essays  were  the  production  of  another  hand.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  discrimination,  says 
that  Napoleon  saw  through  him,  used  him,  and  laid  him  by;  and 
Talleyrand  (no  mean  observer  of  men  and  things),  when  some- 
body remarked  to  him,  '  C'e$t  un  homme  trisprofondy  merely 
rephed,  in  his  easy,  nanchalanie  manner,  '  (Test  creux,  trie  creux 
que  Vims  voulez  dire!  To  any  such  exaggerated  estimate  as  M. 
Thiers  gives  of  this  ideologist,  we  prefer  the  character  of  Siey^ 
drawn  by  a  man  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Canning,  ^  will  mark 
this  ^e,  marked  as  it  is  in  itself,  by  events  to  all  time,' — we  mean 
Mr.  Burke,  who  thus  speaks  of  him : 

"  Abbe  Sieves  has  whole  nests  of  pigeon-holes  full  of  constitutions, 
ready  made,  ticketed,  sorted,  and  numbered,  suited  to  every  season  and 
every  fimcy,  some  with  the  top  of  the  pattern  at  the  bottom,  and  some 
with  the  lK>ttom  at  the  top;  some  plam,  some  flowered;  some  distin- 
guished for  their  simplicity,  others  for  their  complexity ;  some  of  blood- 
ooknir,  some  of  btoue  de  Paris ;  some  with  directions,  some  without  a 
direction;  some  with  councils  of  elders,  and  councils  of  youngsters, 
some  without  any  council  at  all ;  some  where  the  electors  choose  the 
representatives,  others  where  the  representatives  choose  the  electors; 
some  in  long  coats,  and  some  in  short  cloaks;  some  with  pantaloons, 
some  without  breeches;  some  with  five-shilling  qualifications,  some 
totally  unqualified  So  that  no  constitution-fancier  may  go  unsuited 
from  his  shop,  provided  he  loves  a  pattern  of  pillage,  oppression,  arbi- 
traiy  imprisonment,  confiscation,  exile,  revolutionary  judgment,  and 
legalised,  premeditated  murder,  in  any  shape  into  which  they  can  be 
put." 

Adolphus,  whose  his1;ory,  as  to  facts  and  motives.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury calls  singularly  exact,  speaks  of  the  Abb6,  as  crafty  and 

*  That  this  was  the  universal  opiaion  of  Siey^s  will  appear  from  the  foUowisg 
opinion  of  Bepnin  to  the  czar:—*'  Sieyis  lit  isol6  h  Berlin  ;  on  craint  de  I'ap- 
procher.  Sa  r^ntation  dement,  ou  plutot  sa  tacitume  eloquence,  a  excite  les 
mlffiances  du  cabinet  H  volt  de  temps  en  temps  le  ministre  d'fispagne,  aussi 
tadtame  que  ltd.  Son  mot  de  raOliement  est  nlenee  et  prqfimdeur,  Jamaia 
homme  d'aiUears  ne  fut  moins  s^uisant  que  ce  pToven9aI,  dont  le  p^antisme 
QVgneiUeiix  ne  respecte  Torgueil  de  personne,  dedugne  les  biens^ances  se  croit 
diapoue  d'addreue,  et  imagine  que  ses  semblables  doivent  s'abaisaer  devant  lea 
hauteurs  de  son  intdligenoe/*  (D^peche  du  Prince  Bepnin  au  Czar,  JuiUet 
1798). 
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tame  serving;  and  fitom  the  manner  in  whicli  lie  treated  the  Abbe 
Poulle,  his  countryman,  of  which  Thiers  makes  no  mention,  we 
fear  we  must  add  hard-hearted.  The  best  deed  we  ever  heard 
cited  of  him  was  the  surrender  of  a  church  preferment,  to  the 
value  of  10,000f.;  and  his  best  word,  his  pregnant  exclamation 
in  the  National  Assembly,  on  the  10th  of  August,  on  the  measure 
for  the  suppression  of  tithes:  ' Us  veulent  ^e  librts  et  tie  saoent 
pas  itrejustes*  That  he  was  idle,  discontented,  self-willed,  and 
irritated  by  contradiction,  Thiers  admits;  yet  this  is  the  man 
whom  he,  nevertheless,  describes  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  that  time.  One  would  have  thought  fifteen  years' 
experience  of  public  life  had  given  M.  Thiers  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  character;  but  he  boasts,  in  an  early  part  of  his  work, 
that  experience  has  not  chilled  in  his  bosom  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  his  youth,  and  that  he  stall  loves,  as  he  lormerly  loved, 
the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  France — ^the  liberty,  we  presume,  of 
the  Convention  and  Directory,  and  the  glory  resulting  firom 
blood,  brigandage,  and  bribes. 

Bonaparte,  however,  soon  convinced  Siey^  that  his  own  place 
was  to  govern,  while  to  the  abb^  was  left  tne  utmost  latitude  of 
speculation.  The  young  general  was  capable  of  the  most  intense 
labour,  was  brusque,  but  neither  morose  nor  peevish  in  his  man- 
ners, and  could  charm  either  by  his  suavity  or  subdue  by  ilie 
force  of  his  character.  This  certainly  seems  a  fair  estimate  of 
M.  Thiers'  idol:  but  in  placing  Bonaparte  on  a  pedestal,  there 
is  no  need  to  depreciate  Bemadotte  as  an  esprit  mediocre.  That 
he  maj  have  been  somewhat  vain,  and  that  he  was  undoubtedly 
ambitious,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny;  but  there  are  few  in 
England  who  will  agree  that  this  soxmd-headed  and  sa^adoos 
man,  more  especially  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  and  solidity  of 
his  judgment,  and  ms  just  appreciation  of  characters  and  events, 
merits  the  epithet  of  esprit  mediocre^  because  he  happened,  first, 
to  hold  himself  aloof;  and,  secondly,  to  separate  himsaf  altogether 
fix)m  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon. 

The  state  of  misery  and  suffering  to  which  the  armies  were 
reduced  in  November,  1799,  is  well  described  in  these  pages,  and 
the  financial  expose  of  the  kingdom  at  the  same  period  is  given 
with  a  brevity  and  clearness  as  yet  unattained  by  our  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  system  of  agiotaae  is  described 
Vfitii  the  hand  of  a  master.  Here  there  shines  forth  a  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge,  and  did  we  not  know  the  extreme  purity  of 
M.  Thiers'  character,  and  how  foreign  from  his  life  and  habits  is 
any  thing  remotely  resembling  a  dabbling  in  the  funds,  we  should 
say  he  united  the  practical  Coiowledge  of  an  agent  de  change  to 
the  science  of  a  Say  and  a  Forbonnais.    Passing,  however,  irom 
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these  Qnexcitiiig  topios,  M.  Thiers  divezges  to  the  poceedings 
of  the  royalists,  whom,  in  a  general  sweeping  assertion,  he  de- 
scribes as  taug  excites  et  wutemu  par  les  Anabns,  It  were  impossi* 
ble  to  give  a  more  &lse  account.  No  pubuc  man  of  any  note  in 
Kngland,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Windham,  took  any 
peculiar  mterest  in  the  proceedmgs  of  the  royalists,  and  this  n^- 
lect  and  indifference  is  the  theme  of  perpetual  complaint  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  Puisayes,  the  Ciaumonts,  ana  other  emi- 
graiits.  ^  Mr.  Fitt^  to  the  credit  of  his  penetration  and  sagacity 
be  it  said,  early  saw  the  folly  of  this  perverse  race,  who  had  no^ 
thing  learned  and  nothing  forgotten;  and  thoi^h  Lord  GrenviUe 
had  strong  prejudices  agamst  me  new  order  of  things  in  France* 
he  never  lent  himself  to  the  &Uy  projects  of  the  emigrant  cEque. 

In  r^arding  this  early  portion  of  the  consulate,  what  we  are 
chiefly  struck  with  is  the  extent  and  unity  of  Napoleon's  im^ 
mense  plans,  and  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  in  execut- 
ing them.  To  gavem  and  direct  the  masses,  he  deems  no 
aaczifices  too  great,  no  labour  too  incessant  All  his  acts  are 
distinguished  by  an  energetic  spirit  of  organisation.  He  cen« 
tralizes  the  mental  intelligence,  and  moral  power,  and  physical 
force  of  France,  with  the  view  of  turning  it  to  the  profit  of  the 
supreme  power,  whether  that  power  be  wielded  by  consul  or 
emperor. 

The  great  superiority  of  Napoleon  to  all  the  men  whom  the 
burning  fever  of  the  times  had  used  and  exhausted  before  his 
day,  consisted  in  his  turning  to  his  personal  account  and  pur* 
poses  all  those  masculine  and  energetac  characters — ^most  of  them 
men  of  action,  but  some  of  them  men  of  reflection  and  thought 
— ^whom  the  Revolution  had  produced.  Some  he  dazzled,  some 
he  humbled,  some  he  elevated,  some  he  deceived  and  blind* 
folded,  but  all  he  rendered  tributary  to  his  own  strong  wiU, 
and  the  jgreater  number  he  attached  to  his  person  and  fortunes 
by  that  mdeecribable  power  of  ^scination  which  he  possessed  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  man  of  his  time.  How  otherwise  than 
py  the  dominion  of  the  strongest  will,  conjoined  with  this  per* 
suasiveness  of  manner,  can  we  accoimt  for  we  union  of  the  Tal- 
leyrands  and  Fouch^,  of  the  Noailles  and  the  TreUhards,  the 
Narbonnes  and  the  Marets,  the  Portalis's  and  the  Murats?  To 
make  the  lion  lie  down  with  the  Iamb  had  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
poesibihty,  till  Napoleon  had  united  in  support  of  his  nowcx  the 
proscriber  and  the  proscribed — ^the  Thermidoriens  and  the  fiiends 
of  Robespierre;  the  banished  of  Fructidor  and  the  exiled  to  the 
deserts  of  Sixmamary.  It  is  in  this  construction  of  the  unity  of 
power  out  of  anardiy,  this  fusion  of  opposing  parties  into  one  solid 
lump  of  nationality — ^the  nationality  oeing  represented  by  him- 
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self-— that  the  Fiist  Consul  appears  pre^eminentlj  great.  And  in 
this  early  achievement,  M.  Thiers  makes  no  comment  or  lefleetion^ 
but  proceeds  with  his  narrative  as  though  it  were  in  no  wise  re- 
markable. 

Though  his  personal  glory  and  the  grandeur  of  France  were 
Napoleon's  dominant  passions,  yet  he  gave  indications  thus  early 
in  nis  consulate  of  a  wise  and  a  tolerant  spirit.  With  his  own 
hand,  he  proceeded  to  the  Temple  to  break  the  fetters  of 
the  hostages,  and  liberated  the  pnests  confined  in  the  islands  of 
Re  and  Oleron.  Nor  were  these  his  only  merits.  The  shipwrecked 
royalists  who  had  flung  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Calais  Tamong 
whom  was  the  enlightened  Duke  of  Choiseul)  were  set  at  liberty, 
though  removed  from  the  territories  of  the  Republic.  These  were 
acts  universally  applauded.  Under  the  Directory  they  would 
have  been  pronounced  unworthy  concessions,  but  imder  the  new 
Consular  government,  whose  foremost  figure  was  an  illustrious 
general,  they  were  recognised  as  indications  of  strength  and  mo- 
deration. So  true  is  it,  as  the  historian  well  remarks,  that  for  a 
government  to  be  moderate  with  honour  and  character,  it 
must  needs  be  powerful.  Against  the  revolutionary  party,  how- 
ever, Bonaparte  was  rigorous;,  thirty-eight  were  expatriated,  and 
eighteen  confined  at  La  Rochelle.  One  of  these,  named  Jorry, 
had  publicly  offended  Talleyrand,  who  had  now  entered  on  the 
department  of  foreign  afiairs,  and  who,  always  of  a  clement  cha- 
racter, and  equally  humane  and  adroit,  interceded  for  his  ancient 
enemy.  Toulouse,  formerly  so  agitated,  became  tranquil  on  the 
appearance  of  Lannes,  but  La  Vendee  was  in  insurrection. 

Some  of  the  royalist  chiefs  were  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that 
the  new  Consul  would  play  the  part  of  Monk;  and  MM.  Hydede 
Neuville  and  d'Andign^  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
Napoleon:  but  that  extraordinary  man,  feeling  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  power,  while  he  listened  with  patience  to  the  expression 
of  their  desires  and  their  hopes,  frankly  declared  that  his  objects 
were  to  put  a  stop  to  persecutions;  to  unite  all  parties,  but  to 
exalt  none  but  the  party  of  the  Revolution  properly  understood. 
What  that  proper  understanding  was,  M.  Thiers,  with  true  di- 
plomatic reserve,  does  not  think  proper  to  disclose,  but  in  Bona- 
parte's mouth — ^let  M.  Thiers  disgmse  it  as  he  may — ^it  meant 
nothing  else  than  his  own  friends  and  followers,  or  those  willing 
to  take  office  with  a  view  to  maintain  his  principles,  effectuate  his 
intentions,  and  support  his  policy  and  government,  foreign  and 
domestic.  He  declared  to  the  two  royalist  chiefs  his  intentions  to 
treat  with  the  insurgents  on  reasonable  terms,  or  to  extemdnate 
them  to  the  last  man.  This,  pithily  remarks  the  historian,  made 
the  character  of  General  Bonaparte  better  known  to  the  royalists. 
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Soon  after  this  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  signed  between  the 
insurgents,  represented  by  M.  de  Ch&tillon,  d'Autichamp,  andde 
Bourmont  (wno  afterwards  served  the  Empire  and  Restoration 
with  distinction)  and  the  Consular  ffovemment. 

Prussia  and  Spain  were  now  we  only  govenunents  at  potce 
with  France,  but  adroit  manoeuyres  were  soon  made  to  conciliate 
the  Emperor  Paul,  who  was  greatly  incensed  with  the  coalesced 
powers. 

The  pusillanimous  and  selfish  neutrality  of  Prussia,  at  tiiis 
moment,  appeared  wisdom,  and  it  was  ^ain  a  gieat  card  might 
be  played  at  that  court,  now  that  Russia  was  incensed  and 
discontented  with  the  Allies.  Frederick  William  was  a 
good  easy  man,  loving  peace.  Haugwitz  loved  peace  too,  ac- 
cording to  Thiers,  but  the  latter  wholly  omits  to  state  that  he 
was  deeply  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution; 
that  he  was  protected  by  Madame  Lichtenau,  and  Lombard,  the 
secretary  of  the  cabinet,  through  whose  instrumentality  he  sud- 
denly acquired  a  great  increase  of  fortune,  it  is  alleged,  by 
dabbling  in  the  funds.  Sir  James  Harris,  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, it  is  true,  calls  him  friendly  and  communicative ;  but 
documents  and  events  have  since  proved  that,  if  not  in  the  pay  of 
or  bribed  by  the  French,  he  had  a  decided  leaning  towards 
French  interests.  It  was  not,  therefore,  probably,  without  weighty 
reasons,  that  he  pressed  on  the  king,  his  master,  the  office  of 
DQiediator ;  and  tiie  First  Consul,  who  was  not  slow  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  &vourable  dispositions  of  foreign  courts,  of  wnich 
no  doubt  he  was  informed  oy  the  able  and  quick-witted  Otto, 
sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Duroc,  to  Berlin,  on  a  mission,  ostensibly 
of  court^,  but  really  to  explain  the  peisonal  wishes  and  inten- 
dons  of  Bonanarte.  The  ablest  and  most  conciliatory  diploma- 
tist of  France,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had  contemnoraneously  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  exterior  relations.  On  tnis  appointment,  on 
which,  as  the  prince  was  one  of  his  earliest  patrons,  it  might  be 
supposed  M.  Thiers  would  dwell  at  some  length,  he  contents 
himiBelf  with  making  the  following  observations : 

'^  It  were  impossible  that  a  more  oonciliatoiy,  or  a  more  proper  person 
could  have  been  chosen  for  this  office.  No  one  was  more  calculated  to 
please,  even  to  flatter  Europe,  without  surrendering  the  elevated  posi- 
tion which  the  French  cabinet  ought  to  hold.  We  shall  have  other 
opportunities  of  speaking  of  this  singular  and  remarkable  character. 
Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  the  choice  of  this  personage  at  this  juncture, 
dearly  proved  that  without  descending  from  energy  to  feebleness,  there 
was  a  transition  from  politics  of  passion  to  politics  of  calculation.  There 
was  no  circumstance,  even  to  tiiat  exquisite  elegance  of  manners  pecu- 
liar to  BL  de  TaUeynmd,  which  was  not  of  advantage  in  the  new 
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attitude  which  Fianoe  was  about  to  adopt  in  re&reuoe  to  finrdgn 
powen." 

Duroc  suooeeded  peifectly  in  his  miflnontothe  court  of  Berlin. 
The  grave  diplomatiBi»  Bi^on,  says  he  charmed  the  Queen  ^ 
Pnuasia  when  she  asked  hun  whetner  he  had  seen  crocodiles  in 
E^jpt,  by  simply  replying  in  the  native.  '  On  trouTUi  adr 
xnirable,'  says  the  old  soldier  and  diplomatisti '  qu'un  jeune  officier 
Francais  revenant  d'Egypte  convioit  n'avoir  pas  vu  un  crocodile.' 
Hie  character  of  the  ^oiufe  iS&i/itm  at  Berlin  mi^ht  be  left  to  any 
jury,  even  de  medjetabj  on  such  evidence;  yet  in  his  dmplidty, 
this  paid  pan^yiist  of  Napoleon  thinka  he  is  paying  not  only  a 
eompHment  to  x  ranee,  but  to  that  army  of  wmch  Duroc»  wa 
admit,  was  one  of  the  most  creditable  specimens^  in  stating  this 
fact.  General  Beomonville  preceded  Otto  in  the  .Prussian  em- 
bassy. Thiers  describes  him  as  a  franc  mUUairej  honest,  open, 
moderate,  and  in  every  sense  fit  to  represent  the  new  govern* 
ment.  But  does  Benmonville  merit  the  pan^yric  pronounced  on 
him  by  M^ThiecB?  He  was  the  general  who  made  to  the  govern- 
ment that  fiunous  report  of  the  affair  at  Felligen,  between  the 
Austrians  and  the  French,  wherein  he  stated  that  the  Austrians, 
after  three  hours  of  a  terrible  combat,  lost  a  great  number  of  thdr 
army,  whilst  the  French  eBcmei  jMmr  k  petit  doigtHun  grenadier. 
Of  this  re^rt  it  was  pleasantly  sud,  k  petit  dafgt  n'a  pag  taut  diL 
This  functionary  it  was,  who  after  being  rewarded  with  the  em- 
bassies of  Berlin  and  Madrid,  and  made  a  senator  of  France,  co 
the  1st  of  April,  1814,  voted  for  a  provisional  govemment,  and 
the  expulsion  of  his  benefactcnr  from  the  throne  of  France.  On 
the  same  day  he  became  a  member  of  that  provisional  government, 
and  yet  is  pronounced  by  M.  Thiers  to  oe  Jranc^  toyol^  ovnert. 
Veruy  the  ez-minister^s  notions  of  firankness,  opamess,  and  sin- 
cerity, are  widely  different  from  those  e&tertained  in  England. 

The  enlargement  of  the  priests — the  exhibition  of  pacific  feel- 
ings towards  Europe — ^the  armistice  concluded  on  the  Rhine — ^Uie 
ccordial  reception  given  to  the  aide-de-camp  Duroc,  at  Berlin, 
were  accepted  as  pledges  of  peace.  Such  is  the  effect  of  confi- 
dence, that  it  is  every  Siing  for  a  new  government.  Money  was 
now  poured  into  the  treasury:  firom  the  treasury  it  found  its  way 
to  the  armies,  which,  contented  with  these  first  supplies,  patiently 
awaited  those  promised  at  a  future  time.  In  the  presence  of  a 
superior  power,  the  ho^e  factions  ceased  to  conspire,  to  resist, 
or  to  combat.  The  party  of  the  oppressors  felt  mey  could  no 
longer  exercise  their  tyranny:  while  the  party,  of  the  oppressed 
recognised  a  power  in  exist^ice  stronger  than  their  oppressors,  to 
whicQ  they  looked  vrith  confidaice  aiul  hope. 

It  was  soon  noised  abroad,  on  the  report  of  those  who  came 
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into  daily  contact  wiih  the  jouns  general,  to  transact  business 
with  him,  that  this  iemarka1>le  soloii^,  the  equal  of  any  general 
of  his  davy  and  who  was,  even  then,  scarcely  surpassed  bjr  any 
gen^ad  of  antiqui^,  was,  moreover^  an  accomplished  administra* 
tor  and  a  profound  politician.  The  men  by  whom  he  was  sur> 
xounded,  many  of  them  remarkable  in  their  particular  walks,  and 
always,  therefore,  listened  to  by  him  with  attention,  often  themselves 
enlightened  by  the  justness  ajod  promptitude  of  his  views,  retired 
iix>m  his  presence  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Roger-Ducoe 
coxdd  talk  of  nothing  else  but  this  wonderful  man;  and  tne  uncer^ 
tain,  GTochety  Sieves  himsdf,  litde  inclined  to  yield  to  opinion, 
wh^  he  was  not  himself  the  fitvoured  object  of  it,  acknowledged, 
at  length,  the  superiority,  the  universality,  of  tins  commanding 
genius,  and  paid  the  purest  homage  to  it,  in  allowing  Bonaparte 
to  have  his  own  way.  The  prestige  'VKhich  success  commands 
aecures  interested  adnurers,  and  these  latter  set  no  bounds  to  their 
enthusiasm.  But  among  the  really  sincere  were  found  Talley- 
nmd,  Begnault  de  St.  Jean-d'Angely,  Roederer,  Boulay  (de  la 
Menrthe),  Dufermon,  R^  Dufresne,  who  repeated  everywhere 
that  they  had  never  seen  before  exhibited  such  promptitude, 
sagacity,  and  discretion,  accompanied  with  such  activity  of  mind 
and  reach  of  intdlect 

While  his  collea^e  was  thus  ^veming  and  dominating  the 
minds  of  men,  Siej^  was  cudgelling  his  brains  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  YlII.  The  abo^  was  possessed  rather  of  the  re- 
flective  and  meditative,  than  the  active  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and 
lausii  as  he  had  pondered  on  his  constitution,  he  had  never*re- 
dnced  it  to  writing.  It  stall  lay  in  his  brain,  the  product  of  much 
paanfiil  gestation;  and  now  a  species  of  mental  man-midwife,  in 
the  person  of  M.  Boulay  ^de  la  Menrthe),  presented  himself  to 
assist  in  the  delivery.  Takms  pen  and  paper  in  hand,  he  wrote, 
while  Sieyes  delivered  himself  of  that  '  remarkable  conception,' 
to  use  the  words  of  Thiers,  *  worthy  of  posterity.'  The  first 
part  of  the  proposition  may  be  fi:eely  admitted,  but  to  the  second 
we  must  tflixe  exception.  The  *  ponderation  de  pouvoirs,'  and 
all  such  *  niaiseries  metaphysiques'  to  use  the  words  of  Napoleon, 
were  indeed  the  veriest  trash.  We  shall  not  follow  M.  Thiers 
through  his  elaborate  description  of  this  notable  constitution,  with 
itB  LUteBdeNotabUite,  Carps  LegislaUf^  Tribunate  Conseil  d'Etat, 
Semti  Omservateur^  Grand  JEbcteuTj  and  mode  of  creatine  these 
Pmaxrirs  d^Etatj  but  merely  remark,  that  the  functions  and  attri- 
butions of  the  Grand  JEkcteur  excited  the  onenlv  expressed  in- 
dignation of  Bonaparte.  Common  fiiends,  MM.  Boederer  and 
Tdlqfrand,  interfered.  An  interview  took  place,  but  it  did  not 
create  a  better  feeling.    A  second  interview  followed,  at  which 
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Siey^  showed  a  better  temper.  The  Griand  Elector  of  the  abb^, 
however,  jpmshed  by  the  sarcasms  of  the  yomig  general,  and  by  a 
power  stiUj^eater  than  sarcasm,  the  power  of  an  imminent  neoes- 
aty.  M.  Thiers  unpardonably  omits  to  give  the  condusive  and 
characteristio  reply  of  Bonaparte  to  this  proposal  of  a  phantom  or 
shadow  king  in  the  person  of  a  Qrand  Elector.  *  Comment  avez 
▼ous  pu  croire,  Citoyen  Siey^,  qu'un  homme  d'honneur,  qu'im 
homme  de  talent,  et  de  quelque  capacity  dans  les  affidres,  yoolttt 
jamais  consentir  h.  n*6tre  qu'un  cochon  it  Tengrais  de  quelques 
millions  dans  le  ch&teau  Royal  de  Versailles  ? 

The  Grand  Elector,  therefore,  was  sunk  ;  but  a  First  Consul 
was  appointed,  with  two  other  consuls,  the  better  to  dissimulate 
the  real  omnipotence  of  the  first.  The  First  Consul  had  the  di- 
rect and  sole  nomination  of  all  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
republic,  of  the  members  of  the  departmental  and  municipal 
councils,  of  the  prefects,  sub-prefects,  municipal  officers;  the  no- 
mination of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  councillors  of  state, 
diplomatic  agents,  and  ministers  in  foreign  countries,  civil  and 
cnminal  judges,  &c.  Besides  this  power  of  nomination  the  whole 
of  the  government  was  vested  in  him.  He  had  the  direction  of 
war  and  diplomacy,  signed  treaties,  &c.  M.  Siey^  was  thus 
doomed  to  see  the  power  of  his  senate  diminish  b^ore  his  eyes, 
and  the  all-powerful  consul  substituted  for  his  '  Grand  Electeur^ 
The  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  did  not  contain  within  itself  any 
declaration  of  rights;  but  it  guaranteed  individual  liberty,  the  in- 
violability of  every  citizen's  nome,  the  responsibility  of  ministers 
and  inferior  agents.  It  was  further  stipulated  that,  in  certain 
departments,  and  in  certain  extraordinary  cases,  tiie  action  of  the 
constitution  miffht  be  suspended.  A  power  of  pensioning  the 
widows  and  children  of  military  officers  was  reserved,  as  well  as 
of  rewarding  men  who  had  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  state. 
This  was  the  g^nn  of  an  institution  since  celebrated  as  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  The  most  practical  of  the  conceptions  of  Siey^, 
namely,  the  Conseil  d!Etat^  or  Council  of  State,  was  retam^ed 
in  this  constitution,  and  still  subsists  in  the  constitution  of  France. 
General  Bonaparte  tiien  was  named  First  Consul  for  ten  years. 
By  whom  he  was  named  Thiers  does  not  state ;  but  he  adds,  it 
cannot  be  said  he  was  chosen;  for  the  situation  and  crisis  of  afl^irs 
pointed  him  out,  and  he  was  received  from  the  arms  of  victory 
and  necessity.  The  discomfited  abbe  not  liking  secondary  places, 
in  which,  to  use  his  own  silly  phrase,  he  would  be  *  absorbed,' 
declined  to  be  the  lacquey  of  the  First  Consul.  He  refused, 
therefore,  the  place  of  second  consul.  Cambaceres,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  a  person  of  great  tact  and  prudence,  and  who  had  acquired 
great  importance  among  the  political  men  of  the  time,  was  named 
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Beocmd  consul,  whikt  the  plaoe  of  third  was  fiUed  by  M.  Lfebran, 
a  distinguidied  writer.  Siejr^  was  instructed  to  compose  the 
senate,  and  there,  artfiiUy  yet  naively  says  Thiers,  lay  his  natural 
part.  Ue,  therefore,  and  Roger-Ducos,  who  had  ceased  to  be 
consuls,  were,  with  Cambac^s  and  Lebrun,  who  had  been  invested 
with  those  functions,  to  name  the  absolute  majority  of  the  senate. 
By  means  of  these  varied  combinations  it  was  that  Bonaparte 
became  chief  of  the  executive  power.  The  constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated on  the  15th  of  December,  1799,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  its  authors  and  the  public 

Siey^  having  thus  put  the  sword  which  severed  the  Directory 
in  the  hands  of  Greneial  Bonaparte,  retired,  sarcastically  says  we 
historian,  to  that '  meditative  idleness '  {oiaive^  meditative),  which 
he  preferred  to  the  agitated  movement  of  public  life.  The 
First  Consul,  as  a  quw  pro  quo  for  the  sword  put  in  his  hand 
by  the  abb^,  proposed  to  the  L^slative  Commission  to  bestow 
on  the  reverend  publicist  the  estate  of  Crosne.  We  are  told  that 
Siey^s  felt  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude;  for,  notwithstanding  an 
incontestable  probity,  says  M.  Thiers,  he  was  sensible  to  the  en- 
joyments of  fortune,  and  he  must  also  have  been  affected  at  the 
elevated  and  delicate  manner  in  wliich  this  national  recompense 
was  decreed  to  him.  This  is  a  delicate  way  of  saying  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  churchman  was  contented  at  last  witn  a  good  lump 
of  fat  land.  There  is  not  in  the  archives  of  France,  fertile  in 
such  public  papers,  a  more  solemn  piece  of  humbug  than  the 
message  in  which  the  Consuls  ask  the  estate  of  Crosne  for  the^ 
abbe  who  had  '  enlightened  the  people  by  his  writings  I  (the  most 
obscjurely  mystical  trash  ever  penned),  and  honoured  &e  revolution 
by  his  disinterested  virtues.'  This  docimient  Thiers  dexterously 
onHts  all  mention  of,  nor  does  he  allude  to  the  many  epigrams  to 
which  the  event  gave  rise,  among  which  are  the  following: 

^'  Siey^s  k  Bonaparte  a  fait  present  d*un  trone, 
Sous  ses  pompeux  debris  croyant  renserelir; 
Bonaparte  k  Siey^s  a  fiiit  present  de  Crosne, 
Pour  le  payer  et  I'avilir." 

Avidity  now  succeeded  to  violence,  and  the  great  object  of 
the  ardent  revolutionists,  as  well  as  the  uncertain  waiters  on  pro- 
vidence, who  became  certain  sStsc  events,  was  to  obtain  places 
in  the  new  government,  either  as  members  of  the  corps  legialatif, 
councillors  of  state,  prefects,  &c. 

The  council  of  state  was  soon  organised.  It  was  divided  into 
five  sections.  1.  Finances.  2.  Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation. 
3.  The  Army  and  War.  4.  The  Navy.  5.  The  Interior.  The 
first  members  in  the  war  section  were  Lacu6e,  Brune,  and  Mar- 
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mont.  In  the  navy,  Champagny,  GBnteanme,  and  Fleuriea;  in 
finances,  Defennon,  Duchatel,  Dofiresne;  justice,  Bonlay  (de  la 
Muerthe),  Berder,  Real;  interior,  Bcaderer,  Gretel,  Chaptal, 
Regnault-de  St.  Jean-d' Angelj,  Fourcroj.  These  were  for  the 
most  part  capable  men. 

In  order  to  show  to  the  world  that  previons  opnions  would  not 
operate  as  a  bar  to  office  if  the  individual  were  eminendv  caj^bLe, 
ihe  first  consul  chose  for  the  secdon  of  finances,  M.  Devaunes, 
more  than  suspected  of  royalist  opinions,  but  distinguished  in  his 
particular  department  by  great  practical  knowledge. 

The  senators  first  cnosen  comprehended  many  names  of  an 
European  reputation,  as  Berthollet,  La  Hace,  Monge,  Traqr, 
Yolney,  Calianis,  Eellerman,  Garat,  Lacepede,  Ducis.  D&e 
supplemental  list  contained  names  scarcely  less  distinguished  in 
their  respective  departments,  as  Lasrange,  Daroet,  Fraxifois 
Neufch&teau,  Daubenton,  Bougainvme,  Perregaux,  Choiseul, 
Praslin. 

The  Tribunate  also  contained  some  remarkable  names,  as  C3ie- 
nier,  Andrieuz  Chauvelin,  Stanislas  de  Giraidin,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Daunou,  Rioufie,  Berenger,  Gknilh,  GKnguene,  Ia* 
romigniere,  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  &c.,  &c.  The  first  great  st^ 
towards  a  strong  and  a  liberal  government  appeared  in  a  deGisi<Mi 
of  the  Gonseil  d'Etat,  of  the  27th  of  December,  1799,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  laws  which  excluded  the  relations  of  emigruits 
and  ex-nobles  fix>m  public  fimctions,  shoidd  no  longer  exist, 
se^^  that  those  laws  were  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  new 
constitution. 

Such  of  the  victims  of  the  Directory  and  the  antecedent  govern- 
ment, as  had  not  been  regularly  condemned,  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  native  country,  on  the  condition  that  thOT  took 
up  their  abode  in  a  particular  locality,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
government.  The  proscribed  of  the  18th  Fructidor  were  par- 
ticularly included  in  this  arrangement  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Dumo- 
lard,  and  Pastoret,  were  recalled,  and  authorised  to  sojourn,  the 
first  at  Annonaj,  the  second  at  Grenoble,  the  third  at  Dnon. 
Camot,  Portalis,  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Sim6on,  Villaret  tloy- 
euse,  Barb6,  Marbois,  and  Barr^,  were  also  recalled,  and  per- 
mitted to  take  up  their  abode  in  Paris.  The  care  taken  to  fix 
in  the  capital  such  men  as  Camot,  Simeon,  and  Portalis,  whick 
was  not  their  native  place,  sufficiently  indicates,  says  TUets,  ^t 
ihe^ovemment  had  it  in  view  to  employ  their  talents. 

Tne  churches  were  now  opened  for  public  worship.  The  firee 
exercise  of  religion  was  permitted  to  all.  There  were,  indeed, 
certain  local  authorities  who,  wishing  to  fetter  the  exercise  of 
Catholicism,  forbad  the  opening  of  the  churckes  on  the  Sunday, 
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and  only  audiorised  public  worship  on  the  Decadi;  t.  e.  the 
tenth,  or  last  day  of  the  Decade;*  but  the  consuls  ler^rsed  these 
municipal  dedsions,  and  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  religion  on 
the  day  prescribed  by  all  Christian  creeds.  In  regard  to  the 
priests,  a  promise  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  was  substituted 
tor  the  ola  oath.  In  December,  1799,  funeral  honours  were  de- 
creed to  Pius  YI.,  that  pontiff  who  had  been  despoiled  by 
General  Bonaparte,  a  few  months  before,  of  the  three  l^adons, 
whom  his  aide-de-camo,  Berdiier,  had  driven  from  Rome,  and 
who,  on  the  27th  of  March  previoudy,  had  been  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Directory  in  Tuscany,  and  ccmducted  to  Valence.  These 
Buds  are  not  alluded  to  by  M.  Thiers,  nor  does  he  make  the  least 
remark  on  the  inconsistency  of  this  inane  munui  to  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  pontiff.  That  a  religious  spirit  was  in  course  of  revival  at 
this  jimcture  appears  plain,  fix»m  the  &ct  that  an  immense  number 
of  persons  journeyed  fiK>m  all  parts  of  France,  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  <^  his  late  holiness.  The  bar* 
barous  f%te  m  cekbratian  of  the  21st  of  January  was  now 
abolished.  Even  under  the  Directory,  Genecal  Bonaparte  had ' 
shown  a  repugnance  to  be  present  at  it;  not,  says  M.  Thiers,  that 
be  thought  of  honouring  royalty,  which  he  was  one  day  to 
establish  in  his  own  favour,  but  tbiat  he  wished  publicly  to  brave 
a  feeling  in  which  he  in  no  degree  participated. 

The  mstitution  of  armes  d^honmyr^  as  the  recompoise  of  any 
celebrated  military  exploit,  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  General  St.  Cyr  was  the  first 
to  receive  a  sabre,  for  the  brilliant  action  which  he  had  just 
fought  in  the  Appenines. 

A  suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  aneed  to  with  the  Ven- 
deans,  but  that  portion  of  France  was  &r  fixnn  bdng  satined. 
An  energetic,  but  temperate  proclamation  was  oddresed  to  the 
royalists;  and  the  next  step  oi  the  First  Consul  was  to  address 
letteis  to  the  Ein^  of  England  and  the  Emperor,  in  the  hope  of 
a  general  pacification.  Meanwhile,  the  l^islative  session  opened 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1800.  The  sdentmc  and  learned  Laplace 
was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  by  Luden  Bona- 
parte;  and  M.  Abrial,  a  man  of  fidr  character,  and  buriness  habits, 
succeeded  Cambac^s,  now  consul,  in  the  ministry  of  justice. 
Clonsiderable  anxiety  was  manifested  as  to  die  proceedings  of  the 
deliberative  bodies.    The  public  voice  of  France  had  long  been 

*  It  may  be  neoeMarj  to  remind  sncb  of  onr  leaden  as  are  not  fiuniliar  with 
the  refTolntionazy  jorgonf  that  decade  signified  the  space  of  ten  days,  from  pri- 
nddi  to  decadi  indnfliTe.  Hie  decades  had  taken  the  place  of  weeks  in  Hie  to- 
r  calendar,  and  three  made  a  month  of  thirty  dajTiu    The  decadi,  or 


last  day  of  the  decade,  was  the  d«r  set  apart  \j  the  levolntionists  as  a  day  of 
xeBt»  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  decadaiy  Kstiyal,  (ff  the  fete  decadaire  to 
the  Sapfcme  Bang,  who  was  no  kmger  caiBed  GMU, 
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mute.  The  grave  had  closed  on  the  eloquent  tongues  of  Mir&r 
beau,  Bamaye,  and  Vergniaud ;  but,  notwithstanoung  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  terror  and  tyranny  throu&;h  which  the  nation 
had  pa^ed,  there  were  still  found  bold  and  independent  spirits 
to  vindicate  liberty  of  speech  and  of  thought.  Chenier,  An* 
drieux  Ginguen^,  Daunou,  sate  at  the  Iribunate,  while  De 
Tracy,  Volney,  and  Cabanis,  were  members  of  the  Senate. 
These  men,  strongly  attached  to  the  Revolution,  were  neither 
terrorists,  nor  spoliators,  nor  persecutors.  They,  undoubtedly, 
wished  to  see  an  able  and  a  strong  executive;  but  they  never 
contemplated  turning  the  individuality  of  monarchy  to  the  profit 
of  a  bold  soldier  of  fortune.  It  is  possible  that  the  opinions  of 
Benjamin  Constant  were  not  so  fixed  or  strong,  on  many  subiects 
connected  with  the  French  Revolution,  as  those  of  the  individuals 
whose  names  we  have  mentioned;  but  he,  at  all  events,  repre- 
sented in  their  full  force  the  views  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  ner 
party;  and,  when  elected  to  the  Tribunate,  became  at  once 
the  most  active  and  clever  of  Bonaparte^s  opponents.  It  was  well 
known  that  Madame  de  Stael  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
mirers of  the  early  career  of  the  young  general,  but  her  admira- 
tion was  changed  into  hatred  by  some  disparaging  expressions, 
which  should  never  have  escaped  the  mouth  of  a  man,  still  less  of 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  The  unseemly  words  of  Bonaparte  had 
not  only  wounded  her  vanity,  but  ulcerated  her  heart.  We  all, 
high  and  low,  pay  the  penalty  of  our  faults,  and  the  First  Consul 
now  paid  the  penalty  of  his  unseemly  and  ungentlemanly  be- 
haviour, in  encountering  the  opposition  of  those  influenced  by 
Madame  de  Stael;  and  Benjamin  Constant  was  of  the  number. 

The  First  Consul  had  an  inherent  aversion  to  every  thing 
savouring  of  independence;  and  the  moment  the  Tribunate  ex- 
hibited any  life  or  spirit,  the  'Moniteur'  teemed  with  bitter 
observations  and  comparisons  between  the  tribunes  of  France  and 
the  tribunes  of  Rome.  The  first  proposition  laid  by  the  govern- 
ment before  the  Tribunate,  traced  out  the  forms  to  be  followed  in 
the  presentation,  the  discussion,  and  the  adoption  of  projects  of 
laws.  This  was  vigorously  attacked  by  M.  Constant,  in  a  lively 
and  ironical  speech.  The  First  Consul  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Carps  Legislatif^  two  projects  of  law  of  the  greatest 
importance.  One  concerned  the  departmental  and  municipal 
administration,  and  afterwards  became  the  famous  law  of  the 
28th  Pluviose,  yearVIII.,  centralising,  so  to  speak,  the  adminis- 
tration of  France;  the  other  had  for  object  the  organisation  of 
the  judicial  system.  To  these  two  projects  others  were  joined; 
as,  ior  instance,  on  the  emigrants,  on  the  right  of  dispc^ing  of 
property  by  will,  on  the  council  of  prizes,  &c. 

M.  liiiers  traces,  with  a  dear  ana  faitbfulhand,  the  projects  of 
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the  Constituent  Assembly  imd  the  National  Ck>nYention  under 
these  heads,  and  shows  ^  how  completely  unsuccessful  was  the 
system  of  cantonal  municipalities  which  added  to  the  adminis- 
txatiye  confusion.  After  exposing  their  abortive  attempts  at 
legislation,  and  the  disorder  and  clmos  in  which  eveiy  thinghad 
been  left,  he  remarks  that  the  simple  and  just  mind  of  the  Tirst 
Consul,  guided  by  his  active  ana  resolute  character,  had  disco- 
vered the  true  solution  of  all  difficulties.  The  executive  power 
was  almost  centered  in  himself,  and  the  legislative  power  was  di- 
vided into  many  deliberative  assemblies.  It'was  but  natural,  there- 
fore^ to  place  at  each  step  of  the  administrative  ladder  as  a  represen- 
tative ol  the  executive,  specially  charged  with  the  power  of  acting, 
and  so  near  him  as  to  be  able  to  ac^ise  or  control  him,  though 
not  to  act  in  his  place,  a  small  deliberative  assembly  such  as  a 
council^of  department,  of  arrondissement  or  commune.  <To  this 
simple,  distinct,  and  fruitful  idea,  is  owing,'  says  Thiers,  '  the 
excellent  administration  which  at  present  exists  in  France.'  But 
M.  Thiers,  in  this  statement,  gives  too  much  credit  to  the  hero  of 
his  history.  A  mimicipal  system  had  been  established  long  be- 
fore by  the  Aseemblee  Constiiuante.  The  magistrates,  it  is  true,  were 
elective,  and  for  a  fixed  period  only,  and  all  that  Bonaparte  did, 
was  to  centralise  this  system,  rendering  the  appointments  no 
longer  elective,  but  placing  the  power  of  nomination  and  of  dis- 
missal in  the  hands  of  the  government.  In  truth,  he  but  resorted 
to  the  old  monarchical  establishment  of  iniendanis  under  another 
name,  without  the  controlling  power  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
blies and  the  Parliaments.  Necker,  happily  called  the  intendants, 
the  Commis  Voyageurs^  the  travelhn^  bagmen  of  ministers. 
Were  the  prefects  any  thing  else  than  the  Commis  Voyageurs  of 
the  First  Consul?  It  may  be  answered  that  there  was  a  Council 
of  Prefecture.  But  over  this  the  prefect  himself  presided, 
and  in  case  of  diffi^rence  of  opinion,  possessed  a  preponderant 
voice.  If  the  Coimcils  of  Prefecture  had  been  composed  of  irre- 
movable judges,  if  they  gave  their  decision  publicly,  they  might 
have  been  considered  as  a  really  judicial  institution;  but  named 
by  the  supreme  power,  and  controlled  by  the  prefect,  they  were 
altogether  formed  on  a  false  basis. 

It  is  absurd  in  M.  Thiers  to  say  that  the  Canseils  de  Prefecture 
operate  in  eclairant  la  justice  du  prefetj  or  that  they  are  tribunals 
whose  equity  has  never  been  contested.  On  the  contrary,  this 
prefect-inade  law  is  as  great  a  reproach  to  the  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative fiTj^stem  of  France  as  can  be  well  imagmed. 

The  judicial  organisation  adopted  by  the  First  Consul  is  next 
treated  of.  *'  The  system  had  the  double  object,'  says  M.  Thiers, 
*  of  placing  justice  immediately  within  the  reach  of  those  sub- 
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mitied  to  the  jurisdictioii  of  the  law,  and  also  of  assuring  to  them, 
above  and  beyond  the  local  tribunals,  a  tribunal  of  appeal — far 
off,  no  doubt,  and  in  an  elevated,  intellectual  region — but  enlight- 
ened and  impartial  in  the  ratio  of  its  social  and  intellectual  po- 
sition.' But  m  speaking  of  this  judicial  organisation,  M.  Thiers 
as  greatly  underrates  the  efforts  of  the  judidal  reformers  from 
1789  to  1800,  as  he  overrates  the  effect  of  Bonaparte's  improve- 
ments. M.  Thiers  cannot  have  forgotten — and  he  must  therefore 
have  designedly  suppressed — ^the  ^reat  judicial  havoc  performed 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which,  in  the  famous  night  of  the 
4th  of  August,  1789,  suppressed  the  seigneurial  and  ecclesiaatacal 
jurisdictions,  and  which  a  year  later,  by  the  decree  of  the  24th  of 
August,  1790,  established  a  system  entireljr  new,  and  founded  on 
that  territorial  division  of  France  which  it  had  just  established. 
This  law,  whose  general  principles,  and  many  of  whose  special 
provisions,  still  subsist,  instituted  the  Tribunab  of  Commerce,  the 
Juges  de  Paix^  the  Tribunaux  de  PoKce  Munieipalej  the  TViftce- 
Tuiux  de  Police  Correctionnelle,  the  jury  in  criminal  cases,  and  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  which,  widi  ue  Jmes  de  Paix  and  J^^  de 
Commerce^  have  survived  the  tempests  of  the  revolution.  We  are 
not,  however,  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  law  of  the  27th  V^itose 
year  VIIL  (18th  of  March,  1800),  which  created  a  Tribunal  of 
Premier  instance  for  each  arrondissement;  and  established  twenty- 
nine  tribunals  of  appeal,  and  a  criminal  tribunal  for  each  depart- 
ment. This  was  in  some  measure  a  revival  of  the  ancient  ^  jPar- 
lements,'  and,  as  if  to  make  the  analogy  more  striking,  these  tri- 
bunals were  placed  in  the  very  towns  in  which  the  old  courts  ex- 
isted. These  laws  were  passed  without  meeting  any  very  serious 
impediments,  though  they  were  subjected  to  more  than  one  attack 
from  the  Tribunate.  And  thus  2000  juges,  300  tribunals  of  pre- 
mier instance,  and  twenty-nine  sovereign  tribunals,  were,  among 
other  things,  created. 

The  First  Consul  immediately  named  the  prefects,  sub-prefects, 
and  mayors.  Thiers  freely  admits  that  he  was  thus  exposed  to 
the  commission  of  more  tlian  one  mistake,  but  the  historian  main- 
tains that  the  general  spirit  of  the  nomination  was  excellent;  at 
once  firm,  impartial,  and  conciliatory. 

The  First  Consul  sought  out,  says  he — and  we  believe  he  here 
speaks  truly — among  all  parties  in  uie  state  the  individualsdeemed 
the  most  honest  and  capable,  excluding  only  the  violent — some- 
times adopting  those,  if  time  and  experience  had  rendered  them 
moderate,  for  moderation  was  the  essential  character  of  his  poli- 
tical system.  The  prefects  were  to  receive  twelve,  fifteen,  and 
twenty-four  thousand  francs,  double  the  sum  that  is  paid  in  the 
present  day. 
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Chsrles  Lecroix,  the  inca^ble  ex-minister  for  foreign  a&irs, 
distinguifihed  for  the  mediocnty  of  his  talents,  the  weakness  of  his 
character,  and  the  infamous  taste  and  insulting  manner  in  which 
he  invited  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  Prussia  to  the  file  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  beheading  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  named  to  the 
TOefectnre  of  Marseilles,  The  fier^,  impracticable,  and  shallow 
Francois  de  Nantes,  called  in  deiision  the  Maecenas  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  named  to  Lyons.  Yeminhac,  the  son-in-law 
of  Charles  Delacroix,  formerly  ambassador  in  Sweden  and  at  the 
Porte,  where  he  was  called  Citoyen  Veminhac,  the  author  of 
some  paltry  liter^  productions  and  trashy  travels,  was  named  to 
the  Yalais.  Le  Toumeur,  the  late  member  of  the  Directory,  of 
whom  Lord  Malmesbury  gives  no  very  brilliant  account  when  at 
liisle,  obtained  Nantes.  M.  Pontecomant,  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
who  had  refused  to  defend  Charlotte  Corday,  and  who  married 
Lejay,  the  old  mistress  of  Mirabeau,  who  hid  him  in  her  shop 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  obtained  Brussels.  M.  Beu^ot  (the 
only  man  of  talent  among  them)  was  named  to  Amiens;  and 
M.  Faypoulty  a  most  mediocre  minister  of  finance,  was  sent  to 
Ghent  M.  Thiers  mentions  merelj  the  names  of  these  gentle- 
men, without  soing  at  all  into  their  history ;  but  although  the 
appointments  of  the  First  Consul — the  Consul  for  life — and  the  Em- 
peror, were  generally  excellent,  we  cannot  agree  that  ibis  list  of 
f  refects  presented  any  other  than  a  most  infelicitous  selection, 
'rochot,  a  man  of  talent  and  acquirements,  the  friend  of  Mirabeau, 
and  we  really  believe  an  honest  man,  was  named  prefect  of  Paris, 
and  M.  Dullois,  a  person  often  accused  of  injustice  and  tyranny, 
but  whose  energy  M.  Thiers  considers  to  have  been  useful  m 
purging  the  capital  of  malefactors,  was  appointed  his  colleague.* 
A  number  of  emigrants  now  returned,  and  from  January,  1801, 
the  liberty  of  leaving  and  returning  to  France  was  restored  to  all 
citizens. 

The  laws  in  force  at  the  period  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  permitted 
a  testator  with  children  to  dispose  of  one^tenth  of  his  fortune, 
and  if  he  were  without  children,  of  onl^  one-sixtL  The  right 
of  a  testator  was  now  established  witmn  ampler  limits.  In 
-virtue  of  tb&s  law,  a  father  who  had  fewer  than  four  children  mi^ht 
dispose  of  the  one-fourth  of  his  fortune,  of  the  one-fiflh  if  he  had 
less  than  five,  and  so  on,  in  observing  the  same  proportion.  He 
might  dispose  of  the  half  if  he  had  neither  ancestors  uving  or  col- 
lateral, and  of  the  whole  when  he  had  no  relatives  competent  to 
inherit. 

*  The  greater  number  of  prefectorea  were  at  this  period  filled  by  caonnm- 
tumtids,  or  the  last  debris  of  the  Jaoobhu.  The  Ptnt  CoemiiI  was  wont  to  saj. 
In  qpeakiiqrorilMsemeD:  *  Citalent  des  bommei  de  B&niatim  et  de  r^sofaitioa*' 
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The  Tribunal  des  Prises,  or  CouncU  of  Prizes,  liad  become  ne- 
cessary, sajs  Thiers,  to  render  impartial  justice  to  neutrak,  and  to 
this  end,  he  would  lead  us  to  infer,  it  was  established.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  audacious  passages  in  the  whole  book.  In 
1793,  this  jurisdiction  had  been  delegated  to  the  Tribunaitxde 
Commerce,  but  not  finding  these  sumciently  ductile,  the  First 
Consul  established  at  Paris  a  Conseil  Special  des  Prises,  which  was 
suppressed  in  1815,  and  re-united  to  the  Conseil  d'JEtai.  The 
proceedings  in  this  precious  court  were  private;  the  public  were 
not  admitted  to  hear  the  debates,  which  were  carried  on  '  k  huis 
clos.*  There  was  scarcely  a  merchant  or  shipowner  of  any  note 
or  importance  in  the  world  who  had  not  cause  to  rue  the  course 
and  practice  of  this  nefarious  tribunal.  If  we  were  to  adduce 
instances  in  reference  to  English  property,  we  might  be  deemed 
to  be  prejudiced  and  partial;  but  we  will  merely  allude  to  the  cases 
of  the  ships  consigned  to  Messrs.  Ridway,  Merlins,  and  Co.,  at 
Antwerp,  to  the  cases  of  the  neutral  ships  from  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  for  which  M.  Dukerque,  of  Hamburg,  was  ^gent;  and  to 
the  case  of  the  Victory,  the  PauUna,  the  Peace  and  Plenty,  and 
the  Calliope,  cum  multis  aUis,  American  ships.  Fortunately, 
the  elder  Berryer  is  yet  alive,  and  in  his  memoirs  fully  sustains 
the  justice  of  all  the  observations  made  on  these  courts  by  English 
counsel  and  English  judges,  as  contained  in  the  reports  of  Acton 
and  Robinson,  and  the  detached  pamphlets  of  Sir  Alexander 
Croke,  and  Sir  John  Stodart. 

It  is  abxmdantly  clear,  from  M.  Thiers'  observations  on  this 
branch  of  public  law,  that  he  is  more  familiar  with  party  pam- 
phlets than  with  the  writings  of  Valin,  Vattel,  Heineccius, 
Hubner,  Abreu,  Wolfius,  Byiiershoek,  and  those  great  masters 
of  maritime  law.  Sir  William  Scott  and  Sir  William  Grant. 

The  budget  of  tbis  year  was  estimated  at  600,0005000f.,  in 
expenses  and  receipts.  As  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state 
amounted  only  to  430,000,000f,  there  was  a  deficit  of  170,000,000f 
There  was  much  discussion  on  the  ffreat  question  of  the  equili- 
brium of  expenses  and  receipts,  but  all  this  led  to  nothing.  The 
Bank  of  France  was  created  at  this  period,  with  a  capital  of 
30,000,000f  It  was  to  be  managed  by  fifteen  regents,  or  go- 
vernors, and  a  committee  of  three  persons,  since  reduced  to  one- 

The  answer  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the  minister  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  the  letter  of  the  First  Consul,  dated  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, arrived  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  January.  M.  Thiers  very 
confidently,  yet  most  ignorantly,  states,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  war  accorded  with  the  passions  and  interests  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
*This  celebrated  head  of  the  British  cabinet,'  says  he,  *  considered 
the  war  with  France  his  mission,  his  glory,  the  foundation  of  liis 
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political  existence.'    Never  was  there  a  more  flagrant  mis-state- 
ment conveyed  in  a  single  sentence.     From  the  year  1793,  down 
to  the  veiy  period  of  which  M.  Thiers  is  writing,  no  man  was  so 
anxious  for  peace  as  Mr.  Pitt.    Maret,  af)»rwards  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano,  said  Pitt  received  him  very  well  in  1793,  and  that  the 
£dlure  of  the  negotiation  could  be  attributed  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, who  were  bent  on  war;  that  the  great  and  decisive 
cause  of  the  war  (we  quote  Maret*s  own  words)  was,  '  quelques 
vin^taines  d'individus  qui  avaient  jou6s  k  la  baisse  dans  les 
fonds,  et  que  de  Ik  ils  avaient  porte  K  nation  k  declarer  la  guerre. 
Ainsi'  (he  remarks)  ^  nous  devons  tous  nos  malheurs  ^  un  prin- 
cipe  d'agiotage.'    Lord  Malmesbury,  also,  more  than  once  says, 
in  his  letters  to  private  friends,  that  Pitt  was  ardently  desirous 
to  come  to  some  arrangement,  and  would  have  made  any  sacri- 
fices short  of  national  honour  for  the  purpose,  though  Lord  Gren- 
ville  was  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and  opposed  to  negotiations  for 
peace.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  ritt  carried  iato  the  dis- 
cusaion  of  every  cardinal  question  great  tenacity  of  character,  and 
first-rate  powers  of  debate.    These  qualities,  says  M.  Thiers,  ren- 
dered him  '  peu  eclair^,  mais  puissant.'    It  is  true,  Mr.  Pitt  never 
wrote  in  journals  or  in  reviews,  never  composed  a  party  history, 
never  did  any  dirty  work  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  never  entered 
office  poor  and  leit  it  rich,  and  therefore  he  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  ignoble  ^irits,  be  peu  echnre;  but,  all  Whigs  though  we  * 
be,  and  Offering  from  that  great  statesman  in  mapy  vital  ques- 
tions, we  nevermeless  think  that  '  the  man  who  could  speak  a 
kind's  speech  off  hand,'  and  maintain,  often  unsupported  and 
single-harided,  his  ^ound  against  such  intellectual  giants   as 
Burke,  Fox,  Sherickn,  Win&am,  and  Grey,  disclosed  a  higher 
talent  than  any  writer  of  leading  articles  even  for  a  Parisian 
newspaper;  and  sure  we  are,  that  Sie  name  of  the  great  statesman 
will  live  even  in  France,  when  the  name  of  the  clever  dwarf 
who  assails  the  dead  giant  shall  have  been  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  with  far  omer  feelings  than  those  of  respect. 

England  and  Austria  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  in  the 
Britisn  parliament,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
opposition,  the  ministers  obtained  new  and  vast  resources  in  the 
Income  Tax,  which  already  produced  180,000,000/.  per  annum. 
In  stating  the  tax  at  this  moment,  M.  Thiers,  according  to 
Alison,  exceeds  the  real  amount  by  no  less  a  sum  than  76,000,000/., 
but  this  is  a  mere  trifle  with  so  great  a  financier. 

Efforts  were  now  made  by  the  First  Consul  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  to  induce  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  employ  his  good  offices  with  the  Emperor  Paul. 
Nor  were  the  First  Consurs  exertions  limited  to  foreign  states 
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alone.  He  directed  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  La  Vendee,  and  sent  into  this  disturbed  district  an  im- 
posing force  of  60,000  men,  drawn  from  Holland,  the  interior  of 
France,  and  even  firom  Paris  itself.  It  is  a  great  proof  of  the 
self-confidence,  and,  indeed,  of  the  {>opularitj  of  Napoleon,  that 
he  remained  in  Paris,  now  filled  with  the  scum  of  all  parties, 
who  rushed  there,  quasi  in  sentinam  carrtqjtiams,  with  only  a 
garrison  of  2300  men;  and  this  prudent  boldness  he  published 
to  the  world.  In  answer  to  the  English  ministers,  who  asserted 
that  the  present  French  government  was  in  no  respect  more  stable 
and  secure  than  former  governments,  the  First  Consul  caused  to 
be  printed  a  comparative  statement  of  the  military  force  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  by  which  it  appeared  that  London  was  garrisoned 
by  14,000  men,  whereas  Paris  contained  only  2300  within  its 
walls.  This,  as  Thiers  well  remarks,  was  hardly  more  than 
sufficient  to  fiimish  sentries  for  the  public  buildings  and  public 
functionaries.  Evidently,  therefore,  as  the  historian  observes, 
the  name  of  Bonaparte  was  in  itself  a  tower  of  strength,  and  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  capital  quiet. 

The  Royalists  of  La  Vendue  were  now  nearly  awakened  from 
their  illusions,  and  saw  what  manner  of  man  they  had  to  deal 
with  in  General  Bonaparte.  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  returned  to 
London  to  report  the  state  of  affiurs  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  M.  d'Anoign^  returned  to  La  Yend^  A  simple  priest  of 
St.  Laud,  afterwards  destined  to  take  part  in  the  affidrs  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  the  Abb6  Bemier,  a  person  of  great 
natural  intelligence  and  talent,  induced  the  people  of  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Loire  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  right  bank  soon  afber 
followed  this  example.  M.  de  Bourmont  was  shortly  after,  with 
4000  insurgents,  obliged  to'  surrender,  and  after  the  execution 
of  De  Frott^  the  civil  war  was  completely  at  an  end.  The 
Royalist  chiefs  soon  after  arrived  at  Paris;  but  thssce  was  one 
amon^  the  number  (Greorges  Cadoudal)  upon  whom  neither  the 
flattering  words  nor  the  brilliant  promises  of  Bonaparte  could 

Produce  any  impression.  Greorges  left  France  for  England  with 
(.  Hyde  ae  Neuville,  and  relating  his  interview  with  the  First 
Consul  to  his  com^nion,  and  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  his 
sinewy  arms  exclaimed,  ^  Qu'elle  faute  j'ai  commise  de  ne  p^s 
6tou£Ser  cet  homme  dans  mes  bras!' 

Every  day  now  more  clearly  disclosed  the  politic  system  of  the 
government.  A  number  of  exiles  were  recalled,  and  among  them 
writers  and  men  of  letters  occupied  a  prominent  podtion,  as  De 
Fontanes,  De  la  Harpe,  Suaro,  Sicard,  Michaud,  and  Fievee. 
But  the  political  atmosphere  was  lowering,  and  the  genius  of  war 
in  the  ascendant.    The  name  of  Camot  was  then  a  great  military 
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name,  to  which  weie  attached  the  victories  of  the  Convention  in 
1793.  And  although  the  name  of  Bonaparte  was  not  without  its 
magic,  jet  the  union  of  both  together  produced  so  much  the 
fflpeater  sensation  in  France;  though  we  cannot  agree  with  M. 
Thiers  in  thinTring  that  the  circumstance  was  sumcient  '  pour 
fidre  trembler  la  coalition.' 

The  First  Consul,  wincing  under  the  attacks  of  the  press,  now 
arbitrarily  suppressed  many  journals.  Thirteen  papers  were  still, 
however,  allowed  the  pnvilege  of  appearing;  but  it  was  in- 
timated to  these  favoured  journals,  that  such  of  them  as  should 
publish  articles  against  the  Constitution,  against  the  interest 
or  glory  of  the  armies,  or  invectives  against  foreisn  govern- 
ments, friends  or  .allies  of  France— should  be  immediatdj  sup- 
Sressed.  Before  his  departure  for  the  army,  the  First  Consul 
etermined  on  the  important  step  of  taking  up  his  residence  at 
the  Tuileries;  but  this  was  preceded  by  a  fimeral  ceremony  in 
h(mour  of  Washington — ^Washington,  the  purest  of  {>atriots,  who 
found  the  poet  of  honour  and  of  gloiy,  too,  in  a  private  station. 

Bonaparte,  imaginative  and  superstitious,  of  a  poetical  and 
romantic  temperament,  fond  of  old  traditions,  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  prestige  which  attached  to  the  palace  of  a  long  race 
of  Idngs,  and  he  manoeuvred  as  artfully  to  gain  this  object 
of  his  desire,  as  he  ever  did  stratagetically  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Tuileries  was  first  called  the  Palace  of  the  National  Repre- 
sentation, then  the  Palace  of  Government,  and  lastly,  it  re- 
sumed its  old  and  well-known  name.  On  all  this  by-play, 
however,  M.  Thiers  is  silent,  nor  does  he  tell  us  that  the  youn^ 
general  at  once  appropriated  to  himself  the  chamber  of  Louis  XVL 
and  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XIV.  When  Bourienne  proffered  his 
felicitations  on  his  master's  arrival,  not  certainly  at  the  palace  of 
his  ancestois,  the  First  Consul  significantly  repUed,  '  Ce  n'est  pas 
tout  d  y  Stre,  il  faut  y  rester.' 

The  gallery  of  Diana  was  then,  as  now,  the  vestibule  through 
which  one  must  pass  to  the  apartment  of  the  first  personage  of  XhQ 
state.  The  First  Consul  caused  this  gallery  to  be  decorated  with 
the  busts  of  Demosthenes,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Scipio,  Brutus, 
Cicero,  Cato,  Csesar,  Gustavtis  Adolphus,  Turenne,  Cond^,  Duguai 
Trouin,  Marlborou^,  Eugene,  Marshal  Saxe,  Washington, 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  Mirabeau,  Du^onunier,  Dampierre,  Maroeau, 
and  Jaubert.  M.  Thiers  ^ves  a  vivid  account  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony in  honour  of  Washington  and  of  the  over-praised  and  turgid 
discourse  of  M.  Fontanes,  and  concludes  his  recital  with  the  Al- 
lowing just  and  appropriate  remarks : 

*'  We  should  not,  however,  conclude  with  the  host  of  rulgar  inter- 
preten,  that  all  was  pore  hypocrisy  that  passed  at  this  spectacle.  No  doubt 
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there  was  hypocrisy,  but  there  was  also  the  ordinary  iUusioiis  of  thetrnte, 
and  of  every  time.  For  in  reality,  men  oftener  deceive  themselves,  than 
they  deceive  others.  Many  Frenchmen,  like  the  Romans  mider  Augnstos, 
beheved  still  in  a  republic,  because  the  name  of  the  republic  was 
sedulously  pronounced  ;  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  institutor  of 
this  funereal  fete — that  even  General  Bonaparte  did  not  mystify  him- 
self in  celebrating  Washington,  and  that  he  did  not  really  believe  that 
in  France,  as  in  America,  one  might  be  the  first  person  in  the  state, 
without  being  either  king  or  emperor.** 

In  all  that  relates  to  the  interior  service  and  ceremony  of  the 
palace,  M.  Thiers  copies  a  good  deal,  without  acknowledgment^ 
from  that  antithetical  writer  and  most  ridiculous  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers,  M.  de  Salvandj,  who  has  in  turn  drawn  on  the 
amusing  and  colloquial  De  Beausset. 

Every  five  days  the  Fiist  Consul  reviewed  the  regiments  that 
passed  through  raris  on  their  way  to  the  frontiers.  It  was  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty  that  he  exhibited  himself  to  the  admiring 
view  of  the  army  and  the  people,  always  anxious  to  follow  his 
footsteps.  Thin,  pale,  leaning  forward  on  his  steed,  his  counte- 
nance, striking  and  expressive,  interested  by  its  calm  yet  sad  and 
solemn  beauty,  painfully  overcast  widi  the  tin^e  oi  ill  health. 
The  people  now  began  to  be  seriously  uneasy  m  respect  to  Hae 
Health  of  the  general,  for  never  had  the  life  of  a  single  man  be- 
come 80  important  to  the  nadon  as  his  had  become.  After  these 
reviews,  the  officers  and  troops  were  admitted  to  the  great  man's 
table.  The  forei^  ministers,  the  members  of  the  assemblies, 
the  magistrates,  the  functionaries,  were  also  invited  to  repasts 
where  a  decent  luxury  reigned.  The  dress  of  tie  company  was 
simple  yet  somewhat  rec^che,  to  borrow  an  expressive  word 
from  tlie  French  toilette.  The  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  old 
costumes  adopted  by  the  Directory,  as  well  as  the  dissolute  man- 
ners of  that  epoch,  were  studiously  avoided.  The  second  consul, 
Cambacer^s,  a  man  of  consummate  tact  and  prudence,  probably 
the  only  man  of  the  time  who  did  not  give  nimself  entirely  up 
to  vain  illusions,  refused  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  Tuileries, 
though  his  example  was  not  followed  by  the  third  consul,  Lebrun. 
"  By  and  by,"  said  he  addressing  the  latter,  "  General  Bonaparte 
will  like  to  live  there  alone,  and  if  we  move  in  we  shall  nave 
hereafter  to  move  out."    Pungent  and  pregnant  words. 

Here  ends  the  second  book  of  the  nistory.  The  third  opens 
with  preparations  for  war  and  battle,  and  we  may  here  remark 
that  it  is  in  describing  the  *  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of 
war,'  that  M.  Thiers  is  peculiarly  happy.  We  cannot,  however, 
follow  the  ex-minister  tlurough  all  these  details. 

France  had  now  two  armies.    There  was  the  army  of  Germany, 
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BOW  amounting,  by  tlie  union  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Swit- 
zerland, to  130,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Moreau,  and  the 
army  of  Liguria,  reduced  to  40,000  at  the  utmost,  under  the  in- 
trepid Massiena.  The  troops  of  Holland,  imder  Augereau,  and 
those  of  La  Vendee  and  the  interior,  presented  tlie  elements  of  a 
third  army;  but  these  elements  were  separated  and  afar,  and  it  re- 

2uired  a  superior  administrative  ability  to  reunite  them,  and,  above 
[I,  suddenly  at  the  point  where  they  were  needed.  But  to  Bonaparte 
in  military  science  nothing  seemed  impossible^  and  he  set  about  as- 
sembling a  body  of  volunteers  at  Dijon,  to  be  organised  as  an  army 
of  reserve.    In  two  months  40,000  horses,  immense  mimitions  of 
war,  the  finest  artillery  yet  seen  in  France,  and  a  small  but  superb 
Brrn^y  covered  the  countrjr  from  the  frontiers  of  Holland  to  those 
of  I^guria.    This  was  called  the  reseive,  and  was  placed  nominally 
imder  the  command  of  Berthier,  but  was  in  realitv  destined  to 
achieve  prodigies  under  the  First  Consul  himself.    Moreau,  who 
had  the  largest  army»  consisting  of  I5O5OOO  men,  covered  the  French 
territoiy  from  Strasburg  to  the  Lake  of  Constance.    Kray ,  who  was 
opposed  to  him,  did  not  muster  more  than  130,000  bayonets,  the 
troops  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Circles  of  the  Empire.     His 
line  of  operations  extended  from  the  Voralberg  to  the  Maine,  and 
his  instructions  from  Vienna  were  to  manoeuvre  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine.    At  the  extremity  of  the  French  territory  was 
Maas^na,  instructed  to  impede  the  march  of  the  Imperialists  on 
the  side  of  Piedmont  and  Liguria.    Though  this  great  general  had 
not  now  an  effective  force  of  more  than  30,000  men,  yet  the  whole 
weight  of  the  campaign  rested  upon  him.     Austria,  mistress  of 
Italy,  even  to  the  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  directed 
towards  Genoa  the  whole  force  of  her  army.    Her  plan  was,  to 
fall  by  the  Comiche  upon  Provence  and  Dauphine,  whilst  Ejcay 
was  to  cut  his  way  through  the  retreating  army  of  Moreau  into  the 
very  heart  of  France.    In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  140,000  men, 
nnder  Melas,  suddenly  appeared,  crowning  the  heights  of  the 
Ldmirian  moimtains,  threatening  Genoa,  the  country  of  Nice, 
ana  the  valley  of  the  Durance : — whilst  English  cruisers  lay  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Guff  of  Genoa,  to  aid  the 
operations  of  18,000  men,  organised  in  the  Italian  ports,  and  des- 
tined to  fall  on  Savona,  Antibes,  Marseilles,  or  Toulon. 

The  first  blow  of  Melas,  in  separating  the  divisions  of  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Massena  ana  Suchet,  put  him  in 
commimication  with  Admiral  Keith.  But  Massena,  with  onlv 
18,000  men  left,  heroically  defended  Genoa,  whilst  Suchet,  with 
only  6000,  retired  slowly  on  Provence,  distinguishing  his  retreat 
by  well-contested  stru&^gles.  Moreau  now  received  orders  to  force 
the  lines  of  Kray,  and  to  carry  the  avengmg  sword  into  the  very 
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heart  of  the  German  States.  For  awhile,  with  his  usual  indecisionf 
he  hesitated ;  but  at  length  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  20th  of  April, 
at  Eehl,  at  Brisach,  and  at  Basil,  and  by  a  slow  but  victonoua 
march  manoeuvred  at  length  in  &ont  of  the  retrenched  camp  of 
Ulm.  But  old  Melas  was  undismayed.  He  pursued  his  advantages 
against  Massena,  Suchet,  and  Soult.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  car- 
ried Loano,  on  the  following  day  Boighetto;  on  the  6th  ne  forced 
the  Col  de  Tende,  Braors,  Port  Maurice,  and  La  Roya,  by  bril- 
liant successes.  On  the  11th  of  May  he  entered  Nice.  Savona 
has  at  length  fallen,  and  Genoa,  strictly  blockaded,  deprived  of 
oommunications  and  provisions,  can  hold  out  but  a  few  days 
longer.  While  these  things  are  passing  beyond  the  Alps,  on  the 
6th  of  May  Bonaparte  leaves  Paris,  and,  after  passing  the  army 
of  reserve  m  review  at  Dijon,  on  the  17th  of  May,  prepares  to 
cross  the  Great  St.  Bemard.  It  is  impossible,  say  the  sceptical 
Swiss,  and  the  wise  men  of  this  workaday  world.  No,  it  is  not 
impossible;  for  the  child  of  fortune— £k)naparte,  has  said  it 
must  be  accomplished. 

On  the  17tn  of  May  then,  Marmont  and  Gassendi  having 
placed  their  guns  in  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees,  their  cartouches 
m  light  cases,  the  frames  of  the  cannon,  the  provisions,  &a  on 
traineatix — the  soldiers,  shouting  ^  Vive  le  premier  consul '  and 
to  the  sounds  of  martial  music^  begin  the  ascent  of  the  Alps. 
The  army  has  but  one  body,  one  soul,  one  common  ardour.  At 
length  the  sound  of  '  Victory!  victory!'  is  heard;  for  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  is  crowned  with  the  tricolour.  Three  days  were 
passed  in  this  gigantic  march.  These  glorious  soldiers  yoked 
themselves  in  companies  of  one  hundred  men  to  every  piece  of 
cannon,  and  not  one  piece  of  artillery  was  lost  or  abandoned.  One 
division  bivouacked  at  night  on  the  frozen  and  glassy  sununit  of 
the  mountain  rather  than  descend  at  once  into  the  fertile  plain 
below  without  their  arlillery.  A  thousand  francs  were  promised 
by  the  First  Consul  for  each  piece  of  cannon,  but  every  man  re- 
fused to  take  a  sou  of  the  money.  Behold  the  French  army  now 
masters  of  Aosta,  and  treading  the  soil  of  beautiful  and  bleeding 
Italy,  when  up  rises  the  citadel  of  Bard,  declared  by  Mareacot  to 
be  impregnable.  ^  Courage!  mesenfims!  Courage!'  cries  the  First 
Oonsiil,  and  an  assault  is  tried.  The  town  is  carried  after  three 
attacks,  but  the  citadel  still  resists.  But  all  is  not  yet  lost  to  the 
man  of  destiny.  The  streets  are  strewed  with  straw  and  boughs 
of  trees,  the  wheels  of  the  cannon  are  twisted  with  hay  ropes, 
and  during  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May,  the  artillery,  cavairyy 
and  army,  pass  under  the  innoxious  fire  of  an  enemy  in  the 
silence  of  night.  In  less  than  eight  days  Lombardy  was  conquered, 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  enemy  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  vie- 
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ton.  Cremona,  Panna,  PlaceDtia,  were  occupied  by  Frenck 
troops  nearly  at  the  moment  that  Massena  evacuated  Grenoa 
with  the  remains  of  his  gallant  army.  Hardly  had  the  Imperial- 
ists entered  this  latter  town  exe  they  were  obli£[ed  to  leave  it  to 
defend  themselves  elsewhere.  Melas  assembled  all  his  forces  to 
march  against  the  French,  and  cut  his  way  to  Mantua.  Bona- 
parte in  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  the  ro,  crosses  three  times 
that  river,  and,  on  the  14th  of  June,  both  armies  are  in  presence 
in  the  field  of  Marengo.  Here  M.  Thiera  is  again  in  his  glorv, 
and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  describes  the  marcn- 
ings  and  countennarchings,  the  character  of  the  commanders, 
the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  the  danger  and  din  of  battle,  with 
the  eye  and  feeling  of  a  soldier. 

The  sufferings  of  the  gairison  of  Genoa,  who,  reduced  by  sick- 
ness and  fiunine  were  obliged  to  sit  down  in  mounting  guard,  are 
portrayed  with  the  vivid  power  of  a  Boccaccio  or  a  X^efoe — ^we 
nad  almost  said  with  the  terrible  enexcy  of  a  Dante. 

The  description  of  the  descent  of  Mount  St  Bernard  is  also  a 
most  effective  piece  of  word  painting,  and  if  the  account  of  the 
battles  of  Ulm,  Hochstett,  Montebdilo,  and  Marengo,  want  the 
simple  brevity  and  strength  of  Napier,  they  are  more  dramatic 
and  picturesque,  and  altogetjier  more  artistically  grouped  than  the 
sometimes  hfud — always  strong — and  occasionaUy  graphic  outlines 
of  the  accomplished  English  soldier.  In  dramatic  interest  and 
touehingly  ample  narrative,  both  works  are  inferior  to  the  '  His- 
tory of  the  Army  of  1812,'  by  the  Comte  de  Segur. 

The  victoiy  at  Marengo  was  for  a  moment  doubtful.  At  three 
o^dock  in  the  evening  arrived  Desaiz,  the  equal  in  military 
science  of  Moreau,  IS&ssena,  and  Eleber;  but  who  surpassed 
them  all  in  the  rare  perfections  of  his  mind  and  character.  He 
decided  the  victoiy  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
wlien  Bonaparte  questioned  him,  '^  the  battle  is  indeed  lost,  but 
it  is  only  tlu:e€t  o'clock,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  ffuin  another." 
The  battle  commenced  a  third  time,  and  Desaiz,  diarging  at  the 
head  of  a  demi-brigade,  fell  pieiced  by  a  ball  in  the  chest. 
«<  Conceal  my  death,"  said  he,  to  General  Boudet,  ^'  for  it  may 
cause  the  troops  to  waver."  The  precaution  of  the  hero  was 
Tain — ^vain,  too,  his  dying  wishes.  The  troops  had  seen  him  fall 
mortally  wounded,  and  his  sdidieis,  Uke  those  of  Turenne,  de* 
manded,  with  wailinff  cries,  to  revenge  their  leader.  The  matest 
loss  on  that  bloody  Saj  was  the  loss  of  Desaix,  a  loss  sufficient, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  first  Consul,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  victory. 
When  Bourienne  congratulated  him  on  his  miraculous  triumnh, 
exclwrning,  <*  What  ,a  glorious  day !"  '*  Yes,  indeed,"  said  he, 
*'  it  would  have  been  gkrious,  if  1  were  permitted  to  embrace 
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Desaix  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  was  about  to  make  him  minis- 
ter— I  would  have  made  him  prince  if  I  could  have  done  so." 
Herein  lay  the  secret  of  Bonaparte's  wonderful  success.  Talent 
and  valour,  in  the  humblest  ranks,  were  immediately  rewarded. 
The  'cold  shade  of  aristocracy'  did  not  interpose  between 
prince  and  people. 

The  next  day  the  Austrian  army  capitulated.  The  brave  and 
capable  old  Melas — an  opponent  worthy  of  the  impetuous  valour 
of  the  most  accomplishea  and  brilliant  captains  of  revolutionised 
France — signed  an  armistice  which  restored  Genoa,  Nice,  Savona, 
Alexandria,  Turin— in  a  word,  all  except  Mantua,  to  the  victors. 
This  armistice  was  sent  to  the  consuls,  with  a  despatch,  inquiring 
whether  the  French  people  were  content  with  the  army,  and 
before  an  answer  could  arrive,  the  First  Consul  was  himself  in 
Paris.  He  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  July,  in  order  to  be  in  time 
for  the  anniversary  of  the  fSte  of  tne  Revolution  on  the  14tL 
But  two  little  months  had  elapsed  since  his  departure,  and 
in  that  period  how  much  had  oeen  achieved.  All  the  com- 
binations of  the  great  general  had  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his 
proudest  wishes.  The  imagination  is  held  in  breathless  wonder 
at  the  number  and  the  rapidity  of  his  successes.  His  glories  asto- 
nish classic  Italy,  and  electrify  romantic  Germany. 

M.  Thiers,  in  giving  the  details  of  the  battles  we  have  rapidly 
traced,  enters  into  the  means  employed  for  the  formation  of  the 
army,  and  gives  some  spirited  sketches  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  Kepublic.  The  following  short  sketch  of  Mass^na  is  felici- 
tous, and  conveys  the  military  character  of  the  Prince  of  Esling 
in  a  few  words: — ''  Massena  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  contem- 
porary generals  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  energy,  and  determi- 
nation of  character,  he  was  the  equal  of  any  general  of  any  time; 
but  though  he  had  much  natural  talent  and  quickness,  the  com- 
prehension and  reach  of  his  mind  did  not  eqiud  the  promptitude 
of  his  coup  d'cBi7,  or  the  energy  of  his  soul." 

The  faults  of  Moreau,  at  the  battle  of  Engen,  are  pointed  out 
with  no  mean  spirit  of  military  criticism,  and  we  are  truly  told 
that  his  operations  were  rather  sure  than  showy.  In  his  concep- 
tions there  was  nothing  ^rand;  but  his  plans  disclosed  great  unity 
and  foresight,  and  he  left  nothing  to  fortune  or  chance.  There 
was  little  m  him  of  that  very  superior  or  decided  character  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  a  great  captain;  but  he  was  prudent  and 
calm,  and  he  repaired,  by  his  steadiness,  the  &ults  of  a  mind 
somewhat  narrow,  and  of  a  temperament  too  deficient  in  promp- 
titude. ^  He  was,'  sap  Thiers,  *  an  excellent  general,  such  as  na- 
tions have  often  wished  for,  and  such  as  Europe  could  not  match.^ 
Under  &vour  to  this  great  military  critic,  this  is  going  a  great 
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deal  too  far.  Our  own  Wellington  was  far  superior  to  Moreau; 
and  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Picton,  and  the  brave  old  Austrian, 
Melas,  were  fully  his  equals.  In  his  own  country,  also,  K16ber, 
Desaix,  and  St.  Gyr,  were  fully  his  equals;  and,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  Mass^na,  all  stained  as  he  was  with  *  staunchless  avarice,' 
and  defiled  with  ihe  lust  of  plunder,  was  far  his  superior,  as,  in- 
deed,  he  was  the  equal  of  all,  their  masters  in  genius  and  coup 
doeU  on  the  field  of  battle.  Hoche,  too,  the  son  of  a  poor  groom, 
or  stable-boy,  poisoned  not  more  than  three  years  oefore,  had 
achieved  mightier  things,  and  was  a  greater  mihtary  genius  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  than  Moreau  in  his  thirty-seventh.  Though, 
theremre,  Thiers,  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  ^  pales  the  inefiectod 
ray'  of  the  general  of  retreats,  berorenis  own  hero,  the  general 
of'^battles,  yet  he  as  unduly  ^  exalts  the  hom^  of  the  former  above 
contemporary  generals,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  nave  already  said  the  hero  of  Marengo  was  received  with 
open  arms  at  Paris.  I£s  journey  thither  through  the  heart  of 
Prance  was  a  continued  ovation.  He  appreciated  this  homage  to 
his  glory,  and  sensibly  enjoyed  it.  Talking,  however,  with  his 
travelling  companions,  on  the  way  to  Paris,  he  addressed  to  them 
these  memorable  words,  which  paint,  says  Thiers,  his  insatiable 
love  of  renown.  *  I  have  conquered,'  said  he,  *•  in  less  than  two 
years  Cairo,  Milan,  Paris;  well,  if  I  were  dead  to-morrow,  I 
should  not  have  half  a  page  in  a  universal  history.'  How  truly 
did  Burke  exclaim,  '  Alas  f  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  sha- 
dows we  pursue ! 

The  conqueror  of  Marengo  did  not  arrive  a  day  too  soon  in  the 
capital.  False  news  had  been  spread  about  Marengo.  Some  be- 
lieved him  dead;  some  thougnt  him  defeated.  Rumour  was 
busy,  and  intrigue  hard  at  work.  There  were  ideas  afloat,  as  to 
making  Gamot  or  Lafayette  president  of  a  republic;  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  strangers  to  these  plots.  Joseph  and 
Lucien,  however,  conceived,  and  most  unjustly,  suspicions  against 
Carnot,  with  which  they  inoculated  the  mind  of  their  brother. 
From  these  suspicions  resulted  the  unfortunate  resolution  which 
the  First  Consul  later  adopted,  of  withdrawing  from  this  able 
man  the  portfolio  of  the  war  department.  On  the  evening  of 
Bonaparte  s  arrival  from  Marengo,  the  capital  was  spontaneously 
illuminated.  This  mark  of  Respect  so  profoundly  touched  the 
object  of'  its  unbidden  homage,  that,  twenty  years  afterward, 
alone-— exiled — a  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  the  sohtude  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  he  reckoned  it,  in  enumerating  the  epochs  on 
Trhich  memory  loves  to  dwell,  as  among  the  happiest  days  of  his 
chequered  life. 

llie  annals  of  the  English  and  French  army,  and,  perhaps,  of 
every  army  in  the  dvili^  world,  furnish  abundant  and  brilliant 
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traits  of  bravery;  but  we  dcfubt  that,  in  the  history  of  civilked 
warfare,  any  tmng  can  surpass,  though  many  deeds  of  Britzsih 
prowess  eoual,  the  pc^ssage  of  the  Danube,  at  Hochstett,*  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1800.  The  Adjoint  Quenot  jumped  into  the 
water  in  order  to  seize  on  two  large  boats  which  w&e  on  liie 
other  side.  This  courageous  o£Eicer  dragged  the  boats  with  him 
under  a  shower  of  balls  firom  the  enemy,  receiving  only  one  dight 
wound  in  tiie  foot  The  best  swimmers  of  each  diviaon  were  now 
chosen,  and  placing  their  clothes  and  arms  in  the  two  wherries, 
they  plunged  into  the  ^  dark  rolling  Danube,'  under  the  gaBiiig 
fire  of  the  Austrians.  Arrived  on  the  other  side  o(  the  river, 
stark  naked,  thev  at  once  seissed  their  arms,  naked  as  the^  were, 
and  &llinff  on  the  Austrians,  routed  them,  taking  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  covered  waggons,  &c.  This  achieved,  these  more 
than  'sans  culottes'  ran  to  the  pontons,  whose  buttresses  still 
existed,  placing  against  them  ladders  and  planks  to  establish  a 
commtmication.  Some  cannoneers  took  advantage  of  this  to  pass 
to  the  other  dde  of  the  river,  and  arriving  there,  safely  employed 
aff^nst  the  enemy  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  which  had  lieea 
taken  firom  them  a  short  time  before.  Thus  the  French  were 
soon  masters  of  both  sides  of  the  stream,  and  by  these  bold  means 
were  enabled  to  pass  over  the  greater  portion  of  their  troops. 

The  news  of  the  triumphs  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  completed 
the  general  joy  produced  by  die  extraordinary  successes  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  changea  into  certainty  the  hopes  of  peace 
imiversally  entertained.  The  public  funds  which,  before  the  ISA 
Brumaire  were  quoted  at  13f.  now  had  risen  to  40f.  It  was  also 
intimated  to  the  public  creditor  tibat  the  first  half-year's  interest  of 
the  year  EL  would  be  paid  in  nooney,  a  Idling  which  had  not 
happened  for  many  a  long  year.  All  these  happy  drcumstances 
were  attributed  to  the  aimy — ^to  its  brave  generals — and,  above  all, 
to  the  young  Bonaparte,  who  had  proved  how  victorioud^  he 
could  combat,  how  wisely  he  could  sovem.  The  fl^te  ol  the 
14th  of  July,  therefore,  went  off  with  the  greatest  &lat  Tlie 
crowd  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  pressed  round  l£e  First  Consul,  and 
seemed  to  live  in  his  looks.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Count  de 
St.  Julien  arrived,  with  the  ratification  of  the  Convention  of 
Alexandria,  and  he  was  also  empowered  to  confer  with  the  first 
Consul  on  the  conditions  of  the  approaching  peace.  Thus  the  first 
volume  is  at  this  juncture  (Julv,  1800)  brought  to  a  close;  and  the 
second  commences  with  ike  departure  of  Bonaparte  firom  Eg 
and  the  sad  surprise  which  that  event  caused  to  the  anny.  Hai 
however,  is  he  arrived,  before  the  news  reaches  the  capital  oft 
battle  of  Heliopolis,  and  the  assassination  of  the  victorious  General 

*  Thiiwas  the  veqr  qpot  iBmttated  \fj  the  Tictoiy  of  Blenheim,  gained  ty  our 
own  Maiib(Btni£^ 
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Kl^ber  by  the  dag^  of  a  ftnatic,  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Kleber  and 
Desaix  fcul  on  the  same  day,  one,  glorioosly,  at  Marengo,  and  the 
other  by  an  untimely  fiite.  ITie  character  of  these  two  generals 
is  well  sKetched,  and  we  extract  it  at  length. 

*'  Kleber  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  French  army.  His  com- 
manding  stature,  his  noble  countenance,  which  bore  the  Impress  of  a 
lofi^soul;  his  bravery,  daring,  yet  calm;  his  intelligence  at  once 
prompt  and  sure,  rendered  him,  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  most  imposing 
and  remarkable  captain  of  his  age.  His  genius  was  brilliant  and 
original^  but  uncultivated.  He  read  perpetually  and  exclusively  '  Phi- 
tazch*  and  ^  Quintus  Curtius.'  In  these  volumes  he  sought  the  ali- 
ment of  great  souls,  the  history  of  die  heroes  of  antiquity.  He  was 
capricious,  indocile,  and  hypercriticaL  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
nather  wished  to  command  or  obey,  and  it  was  true.  He  obeyed  under 
General  Bonc^Murte,  but  murmmnngly  withal ;  he  commanded  sometimes 
mider  the  name  of  another,  as  CreneralJourdan,  for  example,  seisdng,  by 
a  sort  of  inspiration,  the  direction  of  the  battle  in  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement, exercising  his  authority  like  a  first-rate  general,  and  afiter 
Uie  victory  resuming  the  post  of  heutenant,  which  he  preferred  to  any 
other.  Hasher  was  licentious,  both  in  his  language  and  in  his  manners, 
but  upright  and  dinnterested  as  men  were  in  that  time,  for  the  cou' 
guest  of  the  world  had  not  yet  corrupted  the  characters  of  'the  soldiers 
of  this  epoch.** 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  find  fault  with  in  this  character,  and 
tliat  is,  the  false,  silly,  thrasonical  rant  about  the  conauest  of 
the  world.  This,  howeyer,  is  quite  in  character  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  minister  for  foreign  auaixs,  in  September  and  October 
1840. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  character  of  Either,  we  extract  the  por- 
trait of  Desaix. 

"  Desaix  was  almost  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  Kleber.  Simple,  bash- 
talf  even  a  little  awkward,  with  Us  fiice  always  hidden  under  his  flowing 
lodks,  he  had  not  the  port  and  carriage  of  a  soldier.  But  heroic  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  kind  to  the  humblest  soldier,  modest  with  his  equals, 
generous  to  tbe  vanauished,  he  was  adored  by  the  army,  and  loved  by 
the  people  conquerea  with  his  sword.  His  soHd  judgment  and  culti- 
yated  mind,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war,  his  applica- 
tion to  his  dotiesy  his  dismterestedness,  made  him  an  accomplished 
model  of  all  warlike  virtues: — ^and  whilst  Kleber,  indocile,  and  dis- 
obedient, could  hardly  bear  the  restraint  of  any  command  whatever, 
Desaix  was  obedient  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  command- 
ing. Under  a  wild  and  uncultivated  exterior,  lay  hidden  an  eager  and 
entfaunastie  nature^  very  susoeptable  of  the  noblest  emotions.  Though 
rfncaf.ed  in  the  severe  school  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  became  en- 
tibunastic  about  the  Italian  campaigns,  and  wished  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  battle  fields  of  Castiglione,  Arcoli,  and  RivoIL     He  was  in 
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the  act  of  vistting  these  fields — ^the  theatre  of  an  immortal  glory — whea 
he  met,  without  seeking  him,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy» 
and  became  passionatefy  attached  to  him.  What  finer  homage  than 
the  Mendship  of  such  a  man  ?  General  Bonaparte  was  deeply  affected 
by  it.  He  esteemed  Kleber  for  his  preat  mihtary  qualities,  but  placed 
no  one,  either  for  talents  or  disposition,  on  a  level  with  Desaix.  He 
loved  Desaix  personally.  Siirrounded  by  companions-in-arms,  who 
had  not  yet  pardoned  his  elevation,  though  affecting  an  eager  and  de- 
ferential submission,  he  fostered  in  the  breast  of  Desaix  a  pure  dis- 
interested devotion,  the  result  of  profound  admiration.  Sole  depoeitoiy 
of  the  secret  of  his  preferences,  feigning  even  ignorance  of  the  faults  of 
Kleber,  he  treated  both  him  and  D^iaix  alike,  and  wished  to  confer 
common  honours  on  the  memory  of  men  whom  fortune  had  mingled 
in  a  common  destiny." 

We  do  not  find  it  stated  in  these  yolumes  that  Kleber  had  been 
an  architect,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Chalgrin.  Neither  is 
it  stated^  that,  after  having  studied  at  the  military  school  of  Mu- 
nich, he  entered  as  a  sotis-Ueutenant  into  the  Austrian  service,  in 
which  he  remained  for  eight  years,  serving,  during  that  period, 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Turks.  Disappointed  at  not  naving 
received  the  promotion  that  he  merited,  he  resigned  the  Im- 
perial service,  and  returned  to  France.  On  his  native  soil  he 
resumed  the  exercise  of  his  earlier  profession,  and  had  been  for 
six  years  inspector  of  the  public  monuments  at  Befort,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out.  Surely  these  remarkable  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  remarkable  man  ought  to  have  been  stated,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  earlier  histories  had  totally  omitted  them.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  historian  having  been  an  ex-minister,  neither  dis- 
penses with  industry,  nor  inquiry  into  facts. 

We  shall  not  here  say  more  tnan  a  word  as  to  the  convention 
of  El-Arisch.  It  was  well  known  at  the  time,  and  is  better 
known  now,  that  the  French  army  in  Egypt  was  rent  asunder  by 
intestinal  divisions.  M.  Thiers  greatly  praises  the  resistance 
which  Davoust  opposed  to  the  signature  of  this  treaty.  *  He 
manfully  stood  up  against  Kleber,  says  he,  *  and  energetically 
combated  the  idea  of  a  capitulation.'  But,  to  use  a  legal  phrase, 
*  Quod  voluit  non  fecit;'  and  the  future  marshal,  and  Pnnce  ot 
Eckmuhl,  after  all  the  resistance  of  which  the  historian  tells,  really 
simed  the  convention.  This  ferocious,  imprincipled,  but  most 
able  soldier,  would  have  signed  any  thing  to  suit  a  temporary  or 
immediate  purpose;  for  he  had  no  moral  sense,  and  no  idea 
whatever  of  principle.  The  attempt  of  Thiers,  therefore,  to 
elevate  him  into  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  principle,  is  worse  than 

Jreposterous — it   is  very  disgusting.      Bonaparte  having  aban- 
oned  the  Egyptian  army  as  general — ^in  consequence,  we  really 
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believe,  of  an  invitaldon  from  Siey^,  thougli  Thiers  omits  all 
mention  of  the  ciicamstanoe-— was  as  inexhaustible  in  his  efforts 
as  First  Consul,  to  oontxibute  to  their  comforts,  as  it  was  possible 
to  be.  This  mav  possibly  have  arisen  from  the  conviction,  that 
he  had  abandoned  them  in  a  season  of  peculiar  emergency.  He  - 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Algerine  merchants,  to  send  into 
Egypt  cargoes  of  wine,  of  which  luxuiy  the  army  had  long  been 
deprived.  By  his  orders,  also,  a  troop  of  comedians  was  assem- 
bled, a  theatrical  materiel  prepared,  and  put  into  readiness  for 
Alexandria.  Subscriptions  were  also  paid  to  the  best  joumab  oi 
the  capital,  in  the  name  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  in 
order  that  thejr  might  be  informed  of  what  was  pasEonff  in  Eu- 
rope. Meanwhile,  M^nou,  on  whom,  by  seniority,  devolved  the 
chief  command  of  the  force,  rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  be- 
coming a  Turk,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Abdallah  M&iou* 

An  armistice  having  been  concluded  with  Austria,  M.  de  St. 
Julien  arrived  in  Paris  to  treat  of  preliminaries  of  peace.  Prussia, 
systematicallv  neutral^  though  '  less  than  kith,  now  becomes 
'  more  than  kind.'  The  First  Consul,  meanwhile,  hits  upon  the 
expedient  of  restoring  the  6000  or  7000  Russian  prisoners  which 
France  possessed  without  ransom.  Clad  in  the  Russian  uniform, 
and  accoutred  in  the  Russian  fashion,  they  are  sent  back  to  their 
inhospitable  country.  Paul  was  senfflbly  affected  by  this  adroit 
manoeuvre,  and  ^pressed  his  utmost  admiration  for  the  person 
and  policy  of  the  First  Consul. 

This,  according  to  Thiers,  was  the  happy  circumstance  which 
was  the  occasion  of  rallying  the  powers  of  the  North  to  the  ])olitics 
of  the  First  Consul,  and  wnich  ultimately  procured  him  auxiliaries 
in  every  sea. 

M.  Thiers  next  enters  into  the  question  of  the  right  of  belli- 
gerents to  search  neutral  vessels;  and  in  no  portion  of  his  two 
volumes  is  there  more  ignorance,  malevolence,  and  misrepresen- 
tation combined.  .  An  ignorance  of  the  municipal  or  commercial 
law  of  a  foreign  country  may  be  pardoned  in  an  *  avocat  manque,' 
like  M.  Thiers,  who  never  pleaded  a  cause  or  held  a  brief ;  but  an 
ignorance  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  of  the  law  of  nations,  as 
admitted  and  acted  on  by  France  herself,  is  wholly  unjustifiable 
in  any  man  pretending  to  be  a  pubHcist,  and  it  is  criminal  in  an 
ex-mmister  and  historian  elevating  himself  into  the  self-elected 
instructor  of  his  countrymen. 

This  indubitable  right  of  great  Britain,  which  M.  Thiers  calls 
*'  violence  and  odious  acts,'  was  never  canvassed  or  questioned  till 
the  war  of  1745.  The  maxim  supported  by  M.  Thiers,  that  'le 
pavilion  neutre  couvre  la  marchandise,'  was  never  proclaimed  till 
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Fzederick  the  Great  set  forth  his  claims  in  a  memorial*  &om  bis 
minister,  M.  Michel,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  1752.  Sir 
James  Maniot  says  that  one  great  cause  of  Prussia  putting  forward 
the  claim  arose  from  a  smart  saying  of  Lord  Gr^ville,  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  flag  of  Berlm,  and  should  as  soon  escped 
to  hear  of  the  flag  of  Frankfort.  But  the  celehrated  answer  to  thifl 
memorial  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  written  by  Lord  Mansfield^  then 
solicitor-general.  Sir  Greorge  Lee,  then  jud^  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  Dr.  Paul,  king's  advocate,  and  oir  Dudley  Rjrder,  then 
attorney-general,  contains  so  thorough  a  justification  of  the  prin- 
ciples adhered  to  by  England,  that  it  lias  ever  since  been  the 
standard  and  guide  of  public  law.  Montesquieu,  a  Frenchman, 
a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 
eloquent  ¥rriters  that  France  ever  produced;  a  man  of  honesty, 
honour,  and  candour,  calls  this  public  paper  a  'r6ponse  sans 
replique,*t  and  its  reasoning  and  general  principles  have  sonce 
been  incorporated,  not  only  into  all  the  decisions  of  Scott 
and  Grrant  on  international  law,  but  into  the  comnieicial  law 
of  England,  as  will  appear,  not  only  from  *  Marshall  on  In- 
surance' and  *  Ghitty's  Commercial  Law,'  but  from  the  cases 
of  Havilock  v.  Bockwood,  8  Term  Reports,  268;  Ganels  v. 
Kensington,  8  Term  Beports,  230 ;  Barker  t\  Blake,  9  East  s 
Reports,  283. 

The  whole  international  law  on  the  subject  is  admirably  summed 
up  by  Lord  S  to  well  in  his  judgments  in  the  case  of  ihe  Jtfarta4 
where  he  establishes  three  important  propositions,  viz.: — 

1.  That  ihe  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ship? 

XI  ihe  high  seas,  and  not  merely  their  papers,  out  their  cargoes, 
tever  be  the  ship,  its  cargo,  or  its  destination,  is  an  incontes- 
tible  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers  of  every  belli- 
gerent nation. 

2.  That  the  sovereign  of  the  neutral  country  cannot  consistently 
mA  the  law  of  nations^  oppose  this  riff  lit  of  search, 

3.  That  the  penalty  of'  opposing  this  right  of  search  is  the  eon- 
^cation  of  property  so  withheld  from  visitation, 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  speech  on  the  '  State  of  the  Nation  in 
1801,'  insisted  on  all  the  points  set  out  in  the  judgments  of 
Lord  Stowell,  and  the  same  doctrines  were  dehberately  pro- 

Jounded  by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  in  an  able  work  to  which 
e  gave  the  sanction  of  his  name.    M.  Thiers  would  have  us 

•  1  Collect  Jnrid.,  13S;    Hallldsy's  ^Life  of  Lord  Manifidd,  &c. ;    Ele.  Ge- 
neral Hiitoiy,  ToL  iii  322. 
JLettres  Persannes,  zlr. 
<  1  Bobmson's  Beports,' 340.    1  &  C.  I.  Edward's  Beporta/ 20S. 
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believe  that  these  doctrines  are  wholly  British,  but  if  he  had 
continued  to  study  law  at  Aix,  he  would  have  found  that  they 
are  maintained  by  Bynkeishoek,  Vattel,  Voet,  Zuarias,  Loc- 
csenius,  and  Abreu,  none  of  them  British  writers,  and  set  forth 
also  in  '  II  Consolato  del  Mare.'  Bynkershoek  says,  *  Non  ex 
fidlaci  forte  aplustri,  sed  ex  ipais  instrumentis  in  navi  repertis 
constare  oportet  navem  amicam  esse.  Si  id  constet  dimittam; 
ci  hostilem  esse  constiteret  occupabo.  Quod  si  liceat  ut  omni 
jure  licet  et  perpetuo  observatur,  licebit  quoque  instrumenta  quas 
ad  merces  pertinet  excutere  et  inde  discere  at  quae  hostium  bona 
in  navi  lateant/  Vattel's  words  are  emphatic.  Without  search- 
ing neutral  ships  at  sea,  says  he,  the  commerce  of  contraband 
goods  cannot  be  prevented.    There  is  then  a  right  of  searching.* 

In  another  passage  Vattel  says,  ''  Si  Ton  trouve  sur  un  vais- 
seau  neutre  des  efifets  appartenants  aux  ennemis,  on  s'en  saisit 
par  le  droit  de  la  guerre.  This  very  law  as  to  neutrals,  thereforei 
which  M.  Thiers  would  endeavour  to  prove  was  exclusively 
English,  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  French  also.  Valin,  a 
great  French  lawyer,  and  whose  works  have  obtained  a  Euro- 
pean reputation,  m  his  *  Tndt^  des  Prises'  justifies  the  French 
ordonnances,  by  which  both  ship  and  cargo  are  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, if  the  smallest  part  of  tne  lading  belonged  to  an  enemy, 
for  he  observes — *Parceque  de  maniere  ou  d'autre  c'est  fevo- 
riser  le  commerce  de  I'ennemi  et  faciliter  le  transport  de  ces 
denrees  et  marchandises ;  oe  qui  ne  pent  s'accorder  avec  les 
traites  d'alliance  ou  de  neutrality.  Monsieur  Hubner,'  he  adds, 
*  entrepend  de  prouver  fort  serieusement  que  le  pavilion  neutre 
couvre  toute  la  careaison,  quoiqu'elle  appartient  h  Vennemi. 
Mais  cet  auteur  est  absolument  decid6  pour  les  neutres,  et  semble 
n'avoir  &rit  que  pour  plaider  leur  cause.  II  pose  d'abord  see 
principes  qu'il  donne  pour  constants,  puis  il  en  tire  les  con- 
sequences qui  lui  conviennent.    Cette  mdthode  est  fort  commode.' 

It  is,  tiierefore,  audacious  hardihood  to  say,  that  the  principles 
of  maritime  law,  for  which  England  contended,  were  a  usurpa- 
tion, or  unsanctioned  by  foreign  and  even  French  usage.  Tnis 
part  of  the  subject  is  so  important  at  any  time,  and  may,  under 
such  a  minister  as  Lord  Aberdeen,  become  so  dangerously  mo- 
mentous, that  we  ^ve  in  a  note  the  ordonnances  of  the  French 
marine  on  the  subject,  all  proving  tiiat  tiiese  were  recognised 
principles  not  merely  of  English,  but  of  European  law.f    Abreu, 

*  Qoestioiiet  Fnb.  Jar. ;  Vattel  dn^t  de  Geiif,  Ub.  iil,  c.  7,  p.  114. 

t  Under  the  old  goremment,  the  law  of  natioiis  administered  hy  France  was 
alwaji  more  terere  againet  neatrab  than  the  law  of  England,  lli^  admitted 
«^ifti  eanaee  ofronflmation  ofToeiola,  one  only  of  which  wonld  be  ground  of  ^coa« 
ilyiiMttwin  in  our  oonrte,  namely,  that  the  Tesael  belonged  to  the  enemy  $  the 
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the  most  eminent  of  Spanish  civilians,  folly  maintains  this  px)- 
position  in  the  following  passage: — 

^'  Sin  embargo,  si  se  consulta  el  derecho  de  las  gentes,  y  la  facultad, 
que  dk  el  de  la  g^erra,  ooncurren  todas  las  razones  para  que  afirm^mos, 
que  las  mercaderias  pertenecientes  k  enemigos  que  yinieren  embarcadas 
en  navies  de  amigos,  6  confederados  son  de  legitima  pressa,  puesto  que 

10  que  se  apprehende,  se  verifica  perteneoer  k  enemigos;  y  por  oon* 
siguiente  trae  consigo  un  vicio  real,  d  inherente,  que  adquiri5  en  su 
£Bkbrica  y  origen,  de  que  no  se  puiga  por  trausportarse  en  nave  de  amigo 
5  oonfederado." 

The  opinions  of  M.  Thiers,  as  to  what  is  contraband  of  war, 
are  as  flagrantly  incorrect  as  his  doctrines,  in  respect  to  the  rights 
of  neutrals;  but  into  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  cannot  enter 
now.    It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  we  have  bestowed  too 

other  seven  would  not  produce  that  effect.— 1.  H  est  de  bonne  prise,  si  ^tant  de 
iabrique  on  construction  ennemie,  on  provenant  originairement  de  i*ennenu,  le 
neutre,  Tallie,  n'est  pas  en  ^tat  de  prouver,  par  pieces  authentiques  trowiet  d 
bord,  qu'il  Tavait  acquis  avant  la  declaration  de  la  guerre.  Beglements  des  17 
Feb.,  1694,  Art.  4  ;  1704,  Art  7  ;  1744,  Art  10  ;  1778,  Art  7.--2.  Si  sa  car- 
gaison  appartient  a  rennemi,  eUe  emporte  la  confiscation  du  nayire.  Ord.  1681, 
tit  Prises,  Art  7  ;  Arrdt  26  Oct,  1692  ;  Beg.  1704,  Art  5.-3.  Si  la  totalite  de 
oette  cargaison,  ou  seulement  les  trois  quarts  de  sa  valeur,  sont  de  contrabande, 

11  s'en  suit  la  confiscation  du  navire.  RegL  1778,  Art  1.— 4.  Quelque  soit  la  na- 
idre,  si  son  Equipage  est  compost  de  matelots  ennemis,  au  ddi  du  tiers  dc  leur 
nombre  total,  ou  s'il  se  trouve  k  bord  im  subrecargne  marchand,  commas,  ou 
officicr  major  d'un  pata  ennemi,  il  est  confiscable.  R^L  1704,  Art  9  ;  1744, 
Art  12  ;  1778,  Art  9.-5.  Defaut  de  papiers  de  bord.  Ord.  tit  9,  Art.  1, 3,  6  ; 
Begl.  1704,  Art  9  ;  1744,  Art  12  ;  1778,  Art  9.-6.  Des  vices  des  papiers  de 
bord  represent^s.  Ord.  tit  Prises,  Art.  5  ;  1694,  1704,  1710,  1744,  1778,  &c— 
7.  H  est  defendu  de  jeter  les  papiers  k  la  mer  ou  autreraent  les  soustraire  et 
d^truire,  k  peine  de  confiscation  du  nayire  et  de  son  chai^ment  Ord.  5th  Sept, 
170R,  26th  July,  1778,  Art.  3.  Of  their  eight  grounds  for  confiscating  the  cajgov 
we  admit  only  ttooy  namely.  Enemies  proper^  and  contraband.  The  other  six 
are  these: — 1.  Toutes  marchandises  chargees  sur  un  nayire  ennemi  sont  ood- 
flscables.  Ord.  Prises,  Art.  7  ;  Arret,  26th  Oct.,  1692.— 2.  Une  cargaison  de  mar- 
chandises  origmairement  ennemie  est  confiscable  quoiqu'elle  n'appartienne  plus  i 
lennemL  Art  3  et  4,  Begl  1704.  1744.--^.  Leur  destination.  BegL  1704, 
1744,  1778.— 4.  Defaut  de  papiers  de  bord.  Tout  navire  qui  n'a  pas  outre  ses 
lettres  de  mer,  &c.,  des  chartes  parties,  &c.,  est  confiscable.  Ord.  tit  Prises, 
Art  6, 21  Jan.,  1693.— 5.  Vices  de  oes  papiers  quelqu'lls  fussent,  s'ils  n'^taient  pas 
faits,  signees,  et  delivr^  dans  les  formes.  BegL  17  Feb.,  1694;  21  Oct.,  1744. 
Art.  9.-6.  L'usage  des  papiers  de  bord,  s'ils  ^taient  jett^s  k  lamer,  5cc.,  5th  Sept, 
1708 ;  26th  July,  1778.    Ord.  tit  Prises,  Art  6. 

As  to  regenerated  France,  it  was  decreed,  14th  Feb.,  1793,  que  les  loia  and- 
ennes  oonoemant  les  prises  seraient  ezecutees  jusqu*&  oe  qu'U  en  eut  ^t^  autie- 
ment  ordonne.  But  the  editor  of  the  *  Code  des  Prises'  obseryes,  that  pendant  ce 
temps  U,  meme  jusque  encore  k  present,  nous  n'ayons  yu  qu'inoertitudc  de  la 
part  des  parties,  mSme  de  celle  des  juges.  Les  armateurs  oomme  les  redamateors 
ont  pris  dans  chacun  des  anciens  r^glemens  ce  qu'ils  out  cm  leur  etre  fayorable, 
et  laJss^  ce  qu'ils  ont  cm  leur  etre  contraire: — Les  juges  ont  puis6  leurs  motifii 
tantot  dans  tel  reglement,  tant6t  dans  tel  autre,  qudquefois  dans  tons.  He  illus- 
trates the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  administering  the  Law  of  Nations,  by 
•bowing  that  three  diff*erent  sentences  might  be  pronounced  in  the  same  case,  ac- 
cording aa  this  or  that  ordmanoe,  all  of  equal  validity,  was  adopted  as  the  rule  of 
dedflioD. 
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much  attention  on  the  opinions  and  disquisitions  of  the  ex-mi- 
nister on  this  latter  question.  We  cannot,  however,  bepersuaded 
to  think  so.  Though  it  is  not  very  likely  that  M.  Thiers  will 
soon  return  to  power,  yet  he  occupies  a  considerable  space  as  a 
party  man,  and  as  a  writer,  in  the  eyes  of  France,  and  his  activity 
and  talent,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  facilities  he  enjoys  of  propa- 
gating his  opinions,  both  at  the  tribune,  and  through  the  press, 
^ve  to  his  observations  a  weight  to  which  they  are  not  intrin- 
sically entitled,  either  by  their  justice  or  their  truth. 

M.  Thiers'  sketches  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  Charles  IV.  of 
Spain,  his  Queen  and  Court,  are  generally  good;  but  the  charac- 
ters of  Godoy,  and  of  the  minister,  Urquijo,  are  more  graphically 
drawn  hj  the  lively  and  versatile  Abbe  de  Pradt. 

The  negotiation  entered  into  by  M.  de  St.  Julien  was  dis- 
avowed by  his  court.  This  caused  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
First  Consul;  but  a  general  negotiation  of  all  the  powers  was  ulti- 
mately propcMsed,  on  the  condition  of  England  granting  a  naval 
armistice.  The  conditions  could  not  be  satisfactorily  a^eed  on. 
After  a  further  short  suspension  of  hostiUties,  which  lasted  for 
forty-five  days,  on  the  condition  of  giving  up  Philipsburgh, 
Ulm,  and  Ingoldstadt,  to  the  JFrench,  the  emperor,  who  had 
himself  journeyed  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  returned  to 
Vienna. 

Meanwhile,  the  First  Consul  was  not  idle.  He  caused  the  body 
of  Turenne  to  be  removed  from  the  Petits  Augustins  to  the 
InvaUdes,  and  directed  a  public  monument  to  be  raised  to  the 
memories  of  Kl^ber  and  Desaix.  The  public  roads,  which,  for 
ten  years,  had  been  neglected,  and  were,  in  consequence,  in  a 
daneerous  and  disgracetul  state,  were  somewhat  .repaired,  and 
rendered  more  practicable.  Some  attention  was  also  paid  to 
inland  navigation,  and  praiseworthy  efforts  were  made  for  the 
suppression  of  highway  robbers  and  the  bands  of  armed  marauders 
with  which  the  country  was  infested.  These  were  laudable 
efforts,  and,  since  the  brilliant  victory  of  Marengo,  undoubtedly 
tended  to  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  First  Consul.  M. 
Thiers  does  not,  therefore,  very  much  exceed  the  truth  when  he 
flays,  that  in  assuring  to  the  patriots  of  1793  a  civil  equality — to 
the  purchasers  of  national  property  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons 
•—to  the  moderate  royalists  the  security  and  re-establishment  of 
reKgion — to  all,  order,  justice,  and  national  greatness— the  First 
Consul  had  really  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
honest  and  disinterested  among  all  shades  of  party. 

The  observations  of  M.  Thiers  on  the  violent  of  all  parties  are 
wdl  worthy  of  attention.  We  regret  we  cannot  cite  them  at 
length.     We  must,  however,  stop  to  observe,  that  in  relating  the 
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events  of  October,  I8OO9  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  M.  Thiers 
states  that  Geoiges  and  his  asBasaiiifl  had  th^  hands  full  of  cold 
vemL  iAnghtart,  If  this  merely  means  that  the  French  royaluts, 
and  the  agents  of  the  French  princes,  sent  him  money,  we  have 
no  exception  to  make  to  the  statement;  but  if  it  mean  that  he  was 
sent  gold  by  the  ministiy  or  people  of  England,  the  statement  is 
a  pure  falsehood,  and  no  man  knows  it  to  be  so  better  than 
M.  Thiers. 

The  following  character  of  Fouch6  will  be  read  with  interest, 
lliough  the  language  is  about  the  poorest  in  M.  Thiers'  book: 

*'  M.  Fouche,  entrusted  with  the  exerdse  of  this  power  (minister  of 
police),  was  an  old  Oratorien  and  ex-ConventionneL     He  was  an  intel- 
ligent and  crafty  person,  neither  Yirtuous  nor  vicious,  but  knowing* 
mankind  well,  above  all,  the  baser  portion,  which  he  despised,     fie 
employed  the  police  funds  not  merely  for  the  support,  but  for  the  ^tf r- 
veUiance  of  his  agents,  and  was  always  willing  to  procure  bread  or  a 
place  for  every  individual  tired  of  political  agitation,  tiras  making  friends 
lor  the  government,  and  also  friends  for  himself-— oUiged  friends,  frr 
better  able  to  inform  him  of  what  it  was  his  intexest  to  know  than  cre- 
dulous or  deceitful  spies.     And  such  obliged  friends  he  had  among  all 
the  parties,  even  among  the  royalists,  whom  he  knew  how  to  manage 
and  keep  within  bounds.     Thus  was  he  always  warned  in  time,  never 
over  estunating  the  danger  himself,  nor  exaggerating  it  to  his  master. 
He  knew  well  now  to  distinguish  between  a  mere  hot-headed  man  and 
men  really  dangerous;  the  one  he  warned,  the  other  be  prosecuted  or 
htmted  down,  thus  executing  the  functions  of  police  minister  better  than 
they  had  ever  been  before  executed — for  the  duties  of  the  office  consist 
in  oisarming  hatred  as  well  as  in  repressing  it.     Had  he  possessed  but 
elevated  intentions — ^had  his  indule^nce  assumed  any  other  garb  than 
indifference  to  good  or  evil — ^had  his  activity  any  other  moving  Sj^mg 
than  a  desire  to  mix  himself  up  in  every  thing — a  desire  which  rMiderea 
him  not  merely  inconvenient  to,  but  saspeetc«  hf  the  First  Consul,  and 
gave  him  often  the  appearance  of  a  vu^far  intngner— he  had,  indeed, 
been  a  ^at  minister.     His  ignoble  but  expressive  countenance  was  a 
perfect  index  to  the  vices  of  his  mind.     The  First  Consul  (£d  not  wil- 
ungly  extend  his  confidence  to  men  whom  he  did  not  esteeou     But 
though  he  mistrusted  Fouch4|  he  made  a  fuU  use  of  him.     Sometimes 
be  tned  to  supply  lus  place,  or  to  control  him,  in  giving  money  to  his 
secretary,  Bourienne,  to  the  commandant  of  Paris»  Murat— above  all^ 
to  his  aide-de-camp,  Savary,  to  form  a  species  of  contradictory  po- 
lice.    But  Fouche  always  knew  how  to  exhibit  the  blundering  pueri- 
lities of  these  pseudo-practitioners,  and  demonstrated  that  he  alone  was 
well-informed.     Thus  in  counteracting  the  First  Consul,  the  minister, 
nevertheless,  brought  him  back  to  his  views  by  his  manner  of  dealing* 
with  men — a  manner  into  which  no  touch  of  love  or  hatred  entered, 
but  merely  the  fixed  principle  of  wresting  individuals,  one  by  one^  from 
the  feverish  and  agitated  hm  of  &ction.'' 
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The  moBt  exqnintelrjr  dmwn  portrait  in  the  whole  book,  irhe* 
ther  as  a  strikiiig  and  faithftti  resemblance,  or  for  colouring  or  finid!, 
is  the  portmit  <n  M.  de  TaUejnmd,  which  we  give  at  length: 

*'  M.  de  TaUeyrand  played  a  part  the  Yeiy  revene  of  die  nunister  of 
police.  He  had  no  liking  for  Fouchey  nor  any  resemblance  to  him* 
Though  both  es-priests,  the  one  belonging  to  the  higher  clergy,  the 
othw  to  the  lower,  yet  diey  had  only  this  in  common — ^that  Talleyrand 
availed  himself  of  the  Revolution  to  divest  himself  of  the  flowing  robes  of  a 
bishop;  while  the  other  stripped  himself  merely  of  the  short  gown  of  an 
Oratoriaa  professor.  This  government,  composed  of  a  military  man 
and  two  pnests  who  had  allured  their  pofession,  was  a  strange  spec- 
tacle it  must  be  admitted — a  spectacle  which  cfaaracteristicaUy  paints  a 
society  completely  convulsed  and  overturned — a  society  which,  notwith- 
standmg  the  strange  manner  in  which  it  was  composed,  had  no  ksi 
^^endour,  grandeur,  and  influence  in  the  world. 

**  M.  de  Talleyrand,  descended  of  a  family  of  the  very  highest  extrac- 
tion, destined  to  the  profession  of  arms  by  his  birth,  but  doomed  to  the 
pri^thood  by  an  accident  which  had  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one 
foot,  had  no  vocation  for  his  imposed  profession,  and  having  been  suc- 
cessively prelate,  courtier,  revolutionist,  emigrant,  and  ultimately  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affiurs  of  the  Directory,  he  had  preserved  something  of  dl 
these  characters.  There  was  in  hnn  some  touch  of  the  bishop,  of  the  man 
of  lugh  rsnk,  and  of  the  revolutionist.     Entertaining  no  fixed  opinions, 
but  imbued  with  a  natural  moderation  which  repudiated  every  thmg  like 
exaggeration,  appropriating  instantaneously  to  himself  the  ideas  of  those 
whom  he  wished,  either  firom  taste  or  interest,  to  please,  ennessine 
himseif  in  a  language  unique  and  peculiar  to  that  society  of  which  Vo^ 
taire  had  been  the  teachor  and  the  model;  fiill  of  lively  and  pungent 
repartees,  which  rendered  him  at  once  formidable  and  attractive;   by 
tarns  complaisant  and  disdainful,  open  or  impenetrable^  careless  or  ela- 
borately dignified,  halting  in  his  gait  without  losing  any  portion  of  his 
graoefuhiess,  this  singular  personi^e  who  could  only  be  produced  by  a 
revolution,  was  the  most  seductive  ofnegotlators,  but  at  the  same  time  m- 
capable  of  directing;  as  chief  minister,  the  affairs  of  a  great  state,  for  to 
direct,  a  strong  will  is  necessary  as  well  as  fixed  views  of  public  ques- 
tions and  habits  of  steady  labour,  and  he  had  none  of  these.     His  will 
was  limited  to  please,  his  views  consisted  in  opinions  of  the  moment,  and 
he  scarcely  hboured  at  aU.   He  was,  in  a  worn,  an  accomplished  ambas- 
sador, but  not  a  great  or  leading  minister  in  the  highest  signification  of 
the  word.   Besides,  he  played  no  other  part  than  the  part  of  minister  of 
ext^knal  relations  under  the  consular  government.  The  First  Consul,  who 
permitted  no  one  to  have  an  opinion  on  a£Burs  of  war  or  diplomacy, 
emnbyed  him  only  in  negotiating  with  foreign  ministeis,  whioi  he  did 
with  unsnrpaaBable  art.   He  had  always  the  great  moral  merit  of  loving 
peace  under  a  master  who  was  fond  of  war,  and  of  showing  him  that  he 
loved  peace.     Endowed  with  an  exquirite  taste,  with  a  sure  tact,  with  a 
useful  indolence,  he  was  enabled  to  render  real  services  to  the  state  in 
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opposing  to  the  flood  of  talk,  the  over-abundance  of  writing,  and  anper- 
fluity  of  action,  of  the  First  Consul,  his  own  moderation — ^1^  perfect  dr-^ 
«umspection — ^his  decided  propensity  to  do  nothing.  But  he  produced 
little  impression  on  this  imperious  master,  and  inspired  neither  awe  by 
his  genius,  nor  respect  by  his  sincerity.  He  had,  therefore,  no  more 
influence  than  Fouch^— even  less — ^though  he  was  fully  as  much  em- 
ployed— and  more  agreeable  in  his  manners.  Talleyrand  entertained 
opinions  widely  different  from  those  of  Fouch^.  Attached  to  the  old 
dynasty,  but  not  to  the  persons  or  the  ridiculous  prejudices  of  other 
times,  he  counselled  his  master  to  re-cast  as  quickly  as  possible  the  mo- 
narchy, or  its  equivalent,  in  making  use  of  the  glory  of  the  First  Consul 
to  supply  the  want  of  royal  blood,  adding  that  u  it  were  wished  to  have 
a  speedy  and  desirable  peace  with  Europe,  it  was  the  duty  of  France  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  resemble  other  states.  And  whilst  invoking 
the  name  of  the  revolution,  the  minister  Fouch(;  advised  that  we  should 
not  proceed  too  quickly,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  invoking  the  name  of  Europe, 
advised  that  we  should  not  march  too  slowly." 

The  characters  of  Joseph,  Josephine,  and  Lucien,  are  subse- 
quently given,  but  we  recret  we  have  not  space  to  extract  them. 
The  Emperor  Paul,  who  had  broken  with  his  late  allies,  was  more 
especially  enraged  with  the  English  cabinet  because  they  would 
not  surrender  Malta  to  him.  He  laid  an  embargo  on  the  English 
shipping  in  the  Russian  ports;  caused  300  British  vessels  to  be 
seized,  and  ordered  that  such  as  attempted  to  escape  should  be 
sunk.  He  renewed  the  league  of  1780,  and,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1800,  a  declaration  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark^  by  which  these  powers  mutually 
engaged  to  support,  even  by  arms,  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
neutrals,  embodied  two  months  before  in  the  treaty  establishing 
peace  between  France  and  the  United  States.  Tnis  rupture  of 
all  the  northern  powers  with  Great  Britain  was  eagerly  seized  on 
by  the  First  Consul  to  force  harder  terms  on  Austria.  To  these 
terms  Cobentzel  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  ultimately  agned  the 
celebrated  peace  of  LuneviUe,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801.  By 
this  treaty  France  obtained,  for  the  second  time,  the  boundary  of 
the  Rhine. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  months,  partially  reorganised 
at  home,  and  victorious  abroad,  France  was  again  in  alliance  with 
the  north  of  Europe  against  England.  But  tne  life  of  the  First 
Consul  had  been,  nevertheless,  more  than  once  attempted.  The 
conspiracy  of  Ceracci  and  Lebnm  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  when  three  agents  of  Greorges  attempted  by  the  in- 
fernal machine  to  destroy  the  victor  of  Marengo.  The  life  of  the 
man  of  destiny  was,  however,  on  this  occasion,  saved  by  the 
dexterity  of  his  coachman.  The  north  as.  well  as  the  south  of 
Europe  were  now  prepared  to  act  against  England.  The  southern 
states  closed  their  ports,  and  the  northern  entered  into  an  aimed 
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league;  but  England,  ever  invincible,  held  on.  in  her  course,  and 
despatched  the  ever  glorious  Nelson  and  the  gallant  Parker  to  the 
Baltic,  to  buiy  the  foes  that  had  conspired  against  her  existence  in 
the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean.  Now  was  fought  that  bloody  en- 
gagement in  the  channel  of  Copenhagen  in  which  victory  was  our 
own.  Thiers  states  that  we  lost  1200  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
and  that  the  loss  of  the  Danes  was  not  much  greater;  but  the  loss 
of  the  British  really  amounted  to  234  killed  and  644  wounded, 
in  all  878;  while  we  loss  of  the  Danes,  according  to  Brenton, 
was  double,  and  according  to  their  own  account,  more  than 
double,  for  it  was  1800.  During  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
which  followed  this  battle  the  Emperor  Paiu  was  murdered,  and 
the  confederacy  of  the  neutral  powers  dissolved  by  his  death. 
M.  Thiers  lays  much  stress  on  the  authentic  details,  which  he 
alone,  he  contends,  is  in  a  condition  to  give  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  Emneror;  but  we  have  not  been  enabled 
to  find  a  single  new  fact  in  nis  recital  of  the  event.  The  despatches 
of  Savary  and  Haugwitz  contain  nearly  all  that  is  stated  by 
M.  Thiers,  and  Capefigue,  in  the  fifth  volume  {of  his  History, 

E'ves  a  more  copious  and  dramatic  account,  though  we  admit 
s  French  is  neither  so  pure  nor  so  racj  as  the  language  of  the 
ex-minister.  In  the  seventh  volume  ot  the  *  European  Annals,' 
and  in  ^  Bredow's  Ghronik,'  many  of  the  details  now  put  forth  with 
an  air  of  novelty  are  also  stated.  We  are  now  approaching  the 
period  of  the  Addington  administration,  when  proposals  of  peace 
were  made  to  M.  Otto,  and  with  this  the  second  volume  of  the 
History  closes.  On  the  last  chapter,  in  reference  to  the  neutral 
powers,  many  observations  occur  to  us;  but  these  must  be  de- 
terred to  some  future  opportunity. 

In  nowldsurely  considering,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  task,  all  that 
we  have  written,  we  see  no  occasion  to  modify  the  opinions  we  have 
expressed.  The  praise  of  a  style  at  once  brilliant  and  vigorous, 
M.  Thiers  no  douot  deserves.  He  possesses  in  the  highest  degree 
theartof  diamaticallvffroupinghisfacts — ^theaccountsof  battles  are 
written  to  the  tune  ot  fine  martial  muac,  and  must  always  be  popu- 
lar in  a  nation  like  France : — ^for,  as  Chateaubriand  said,  *  La  France 
n'est  qu'un  soldat.'  But  we  in  vain  look  for  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print;  vainer  still  has 
been  our  search  for  that  breadth  and  expansion  of  view,  or  those 
profound  remarks  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian 
to  throw  out  for  the  benefit  of  a  future  generation.  M.  Thiers  is 
the  eloquent  partisan,  apologist,  and  exponent  of  a  party,  and 
for  France  of  a  great  and  glorious  epoch:  but  to  the  name  of 
philosophic  historian,  or  deep  and  serious  thinker,  he  has  no  kind 
of  daim. 
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Abt.  Vn. — Mfmoires  de  FUchier  sur  Us  Grands  Jours  tenus  i 
Clermont  en  1665—1666.  Publi&  jpar  B.  Gonod,  BibKo- 
th^caiie  de  la  yille  de  Qermont.    Pans:  1844. 

This  work,  written  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Fishier,  and  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  and  most  important '  Grands  Jours'  heia  in 
Auveigne,  and  affords  many  cunous  and  minute  illustrations  of 
the  state  of  socie^  in  that  province^  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

And  what  were  these  ^Grrands  Jours?  the  English  reader 
will  say;  nor  has  he  any  reason  to  blush  for  his  ignorance,  see- 
ing that  until  just  now,  it  was  shared  by  nearly  all  the  best  in- 
formed Frenchmen.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  the  woik 
before  us,  very  few  wexe  those  who  could  explain  the  meaning  iA 
a  teim,  which,  but  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  had  a  por- 
tentous ngnificance,  and  was  associated  with  intense  emotions 
of  fear  or  hope  in  the  breasts  of  high  and  low. 

The  Grrands  Jours  were  extraradinory  assizes  hdd  by  judges 
chosen  and  deputed  by  the  sovereign,  and  fulfilling  functions  much 
like  those  of  the  MisH  Dammd  of  the  kings  of  the  first  and 
second  races,  whose  buaness  it  was  to  viat  the  remoter  provinces^ 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  dukes  and  counts,  and  reform  aU 
judicial  and  financial  abuses.  The  judges  were  invested  with 
very  ample  powers,  and  were  to  constitute  a  final  court  of  appeal 
firom  the  ordinary  local  tribunals  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases; 
but  chiefly  they  were  to  exercise  primary  and  plenary  juris- 
diction over  those  daring  offenders  who  were  enabled,  by  tne  vioea 
of  the  feudal  system,  to  set  at  nought  the  feebk  powers  of  the 
district  authonties.  That  was  a  memorable  and  momentous 
^Doch  in  the  history  of  a  province,  which  witnessed  the  advent 
oif  one  of  these  special  triounais,  rare  in  their  occurrence,  sur- 
rounded with  unusual  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  armed  with  all 
the  terrors  of  a  fitfiil  justice,  now  roused  to  convulsive  activi^, 
and  eager  to  make  amends  by  extreme  severity  for  its  past  mar 
pineness.  Hence  the  popular  name  of  The  Great  Days  uni- 
versally applied  to  this  sort  of  assizes. 

The  Grand  Jours,  of  which  Fl^daier  (then  an  abbe,  and 
tutor  to  the  son  of  M«  de  Gaumartin)  was  a  spectator^  lasted 
from  September  26,  1665,  to  January  30,  1666.  More  than 
twelve  thousand  causes^  civil  and  crinunal,  came  bdbre  them, 
and  of  these  a  great  multitude  were  heard  and  determined. 
Among  the  culprits  brought  to  trial,  or  who  suff<»ed  judff^ 
ment  by  defeult,  were   many  persons  of   the   highest   consi* 
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dendon  in  Aayeigne  and  the  adjacent  proyinces,  the  best 
bom  and  the  wealthiest,  ma^strates  and  offioeis  of  justice,  priests 
and  dietaries  of  the  chnich.  Atrocious  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression,  extortion,  murder,  arson,  and  pillage,  were  the 
charges  brought  home  to  them,  not  singly,  but  in  accumulation. 
A  ffentUhomme^  who  had  but  one  murder  on  his  conscience,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  Fishier,  almost  deserving  of  com- 
mendation and  respect  for  his  comparative  innocence.  We, 
who  are  happily  far  removed  from  ^the  good  old  times,^  can 
hardly  comprehend  such  an  amount  of  audacity  and  crime  as 
constituting  the  permanent  condition  of  a  Christian  land  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  but,  if  we  reflect  on  the  licence  and  anardiy 
produced  by  thirty  years  of  civil  and  foreign  war,  on  the  imper- 
lect  organisation  of  the  police  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of 
roads  and  free  communication^  we  shall  be  able  to  account  for  a 
large  proportion  of  these  crimes,  and  for  their  almost  constant  im^ 
punity.  what  these  causes  will  not  suffice  to  explain,  we  may 
fiiirly  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  laws  themselves,  particularly  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  which  co-operating  with  other  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  forced  younger  sons  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  arms,  or  to  become  priests  or  monks,  however  unqualified 
by  inclination  and  habits  worthily  to  fulfil  the  sacred  calling. 

The  evil,  common  to  all  France,  had  reached  its  highest  pitch 
in  the  parts  far  distant  firom  the  centre  of  government,  espedally 
in  the  wild  and  mountainous  region  of  Auvergne.  A  remedy- 
was  at  last  sought  in  the  establishment  of  the  Grands  Jours  at 
Clermont,  with  jurisdiction  extending  over  Haute  and  Basse  Au^ 
veigne^Le  Bourbonnais,  Le  Nivemais,  Forez,  LeLyonnais,  LePays 
de  Combrailles,  Haute  and  Ba^  Marche  and  Berri.  Nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  give  efficiency  to  the  labours  of  the  com* 
mission,  and  among  the  more  stringent  measures  resorted  to  were 
the  following:  The  prelates  were  required  to  public  letters  man- 
datoryy  containing  a  long  list  of  offences— a  curious  document, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  schedule  of  the  crimes  of  the 
age,  and  of  the  means  then  possessed  by  criminals  for  evading  the 
vengeance  of  the  law.  Ail  persons  who  had  cognisance  of  any 
of  the  matters  specified  therein,  were  commanded  to  come  forward 
and  ^ve  information:  those  who  neglected  to  do  so  were  excom- 
mumcated,  first  simply,  then  doubly  and  trebly,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  saocessive  intervals  of  six  days  allowed  for  repentance.  The 
efiect  of  the  first  measure  of  ecclesiastical  chastisement  was  to 
d^nrive  the  offender  of  the  consolations  of  reHgion;  the  second 
stnpped  him  of  bis  civil  rights;  and  the  third  put  him  wholly 
out  of  the  pale  of  sociefy,  and  was  equivalent  to  denying  him  the 
use  of  fire  and  water.    As  for  those  persons  who  fled  finmi  justice. 
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tioops  were  to  be  quartered  in  their  ch&teaux,  and  to  be  main* 
tained  out  of  the  income  of  theb  estates;  and,  in  case  of  resistance, 
the  chateaux  were  to  be  demolished,  and  were  never  to  be  rebuilt. 
To  harbour  such  persons,  or  in  any  wise  aid  or  comfort  them, 
was  strictly  forbidden,  imder  pain  of  corporal  punishment  in  case 
of  villeins,  and  of  degradation  from  the  rank  of  nobiUty,  demo- 
lition of  iheir  chateaux,  confiscation,  and  imprisonment,  in  case 
of  men  of  gentle  blood. 

^'1  remarked  all  through  the  country,**  says  Flechier,  ''and  in 
Clermont,  when  I  arrived  there,  that  teiror  was  universal.  The  bulk  of 
the  noblesse  had  fled ;  and  there  remained  not  one  gentilhomme  but 
had  taken  himself  to  task,  reconsidered  all  the  ugly  spots  in  his  life, 
and  tried  to  repair  whatever  wrong  he  might  have  done  to  his  subjects, 
so  as  to  stop  the  complaints  they  might  make.  There  took  place  a 
thousand  conversions,  which  came  less  of  the  grace  of  God,  than  of 
the  justice  of  men,  and  which,  however  constramed,  were  not  the  lea 
advantageous.  Those  who  had  been  the  tyrants  of  the  poor,  became 
their  suppliants,  and  more  restitutions  were  made  thau  occur  in  the 
great  jubilee  of  the  holy  year." 

But  if  the  nobles  were  in  consternation,  the  humbler  daases, 
who  had  so  long  groaned  imder  their  insolent  oppre^on,  were 
in  ecstasy  at  the  prpspect  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  The  very 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  while  all  was  trepidation  and 
dismay  in  the  families  of  the  conscience-stricken  eeigneun^  the 
streets  of  Clermont  ran^  with  the  first  verse  of  a  popular  sonf  of 
triumph  on  the  occasion,  the  Marseillaise  of  that  day,  wnich 
was  afterwards  extended  to  the  length  of  two-and-twenty  stanzas. 
It  is  a  very  humorous  poem,  written  in  the  rude  and  racy  patois 
of  the  country.  The  poor  peai^ts,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not 
bear  their  good  fortune  with  exemplary  moderation;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  displayed  a  very  prompt  alacrity,  more  natural  than 
generous,  to  exult  over  their  humbled  persecutors,  and  to  pay  off 
old  scores  with  compound  interest.  A  party  of  this  class  in  Fores, 
after  carousing  together,  conceived  the  brilliant  design  of  bring- 
ing some  gentleman  or  another,  no  matter  whom,  to  the  block, 
merely  for  their  own  diversion.  The  intended  victim  was  chosen 
by  lot,  and  chanced  to  be  one  of  the  most  inoffensive  men  in  the 
country;  nevertheless,  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  try  his  pa- 
tience with  all  manner  of  outrageous  insolence,  in  the  hope  of 
provoking  him  to  some  act  that  might  afford  colour  for  a  pro- 
secution against  him. 

^'  It  was  remarked  that  the  peasants  were  very  bold,  and  were  fbr* 
ward  to  make  their  depositions  agamst  the  nobles,  when  they  were  not 
withhd^d  by  fear.  If  they  are  not  accosted  with  honour,  and  if  any  one 
fails  to  salute  them  civilly,  they  talk  of  appealing  to  the  Grands  Jours, 
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and  threaten  to  have  the  offenders  puniBhed,  as  though  they  had  suf- 
fered iriolence  at  their  hands.  A  lady  residing  in  the  country  parts 
ccxmplained  that  all  her  peasants  had  bought  them  gloves,  bpcying  that 
they  were  no  longer  obhged  to  work,  and  that  they  were  now  the  only 
persons  in  the  Idng^s  dominions,  for  whom  his  majesty  entertained  any 
consideration.  When  persons  c^  quality,  talent,  and  excellent  character, 
who  had  no  fear  of  the  most  rigorous  justice,  and  who  had  won  the 
good  will  of  the  populace,  came  to  Clermont,  these  good  folks  assured 
Uiem  of  thdr  protection,  and  presented  them  with  certificates  of  good 
conduct,  believing  that  these  were  a  necessary  security,  and  that  they 
themselves  were  become,  by  special  privilege,  lords  over  their  own  lords. 
They  were  furthermore  persuaded,  diat  the  king  had  sent  all  these 
judges  and  councillors  among  them  with  no  other  intention  than  to 
reinstate  them  in  their  possessions,  no  matter  how  they  had  sold  them  ; 
and  in  this  belief  they  already  counted  as  their  own  all  that  their 
ancestors  had  sold  as  feir  back  as  three  generations.  These  sUly 
notions^  which  moved  the  laughter  of  such  as  were  not  affected 
by  them,  were  sore  annoyances  to  those  on  whom  they  had  any  bear- 
ing, because  they  founa  themselves  constrained  to  endure  acts  of 
impertinence  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and  to  curb  those 
impulses  of  temper  to  which  they  had  been  used  to  give  free  course  when 
justice  was  not  so  near  at  hand.  The  person  who  was  most  annoyed 
in  this  way,  was  M.  de  Chazeron,  a  man  of  some  consideration  in 
the  province,  and  against  whom  no  charge  could  be  brought.  One  of 
his  subjects,  a  very  covetous  and  fractious  man,  recollecting  that  there 
was  a  tradition  in  his  family  of  his  great-grandfftther,  or  great-great- 
grandfather's having  sold  some  meadow  or  another,  or  some  vineyard,  to 
the  grandfiEither  of  wat  gentleman,  called  on  the  latter  in  his  bouse  and 
demanded  restitution  of  his  property.  Demands  of  this  kind  are  in  no 
case  agreeable;  but  when  they  are  uujust  and  unfounded  they  are  too 
much  for  the  best  tempered  people.  The  peasant  insisted  tiiat  the  time 
for  restitution  was  come;  that  afber  his  loid's  unjust  enjoyment  of  the 
property  the  king  now  sent  folks  that  did  not  fear  him,  and  would  see 
rig^ht  done  between  them.  The  other  replied,  that  the  man  was  mis- 
taken, and  tiiat  if  his  forefeithers  had  sold  their  field,  it  was  no  less  true 
that  his  own  ancestors  had  paid  them  for  it.  The  fellow  did  not  seem 
to  feel  the  force  of  this  reasoning;  so,  putting  on  an  ur  of  clownish  con- 
sequence, he  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  set  his  left  arm  akimbo,  and 
shakdnfi^  his  fist  m  M.  de  Chazeron's  face,  cried  out  in  a  passion  :  '  You 
shall  give  it  back  to  me,  and  the  Grands  Jours  . . . .'  At  any  other  time 
the  peasant  would  have  been  more  discreet,  and  his  lord  womd  have  been 
leas  so;  but  the  trouble  into  which  those  who  were  accused  were  cast, 
firightened  those  who  were  not  accused.  The  only  notice,  therefore, 
'  which  the  gentieman  ventured  to  take  of  this  insolence  was  to  knock  off 
the  man's  hat,  and  bid  him  behave  more  respectfully.  ^  But  the  black- 
enaid  only  burst  into  a  fury,  and  commanded  him  to  pick  up  the  hat,  or 
it  ahould  cost  him  Ins  head.  Things  were  at  such  a  nass  that  the  gen- 
tleman, afraid  of  giving  way  to  his  resentment,  and  oistrusting  his  own 
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powers  of  forbearance,  picked  up  the  hat,  and  having  giv«n  its  owner 
a  few  blows  with  it,  thought  it  advisable  to  mount  his  horse  and  go  and 
lay  his  complaint  before  M.  le  Pr^ident.  Sndi  high  notions  do  die 
people  here  build  upon  the  Grand  Jours,  and  each  is  the  dread  of  than 
entertained  by  the  noblesse ! 

'^  It  fared  still  worse  with  an  officer  of  Biom,  whose  father  had 
bought  the  field  of  a  poor  man  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  was  in  ^ 
qmet  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  had  no  lear  of  incurring  any  pro- 
secution, when  a  demand  was  made  upon  him,  that  he  shmild  eiAer 
nve  up  the  fldd  or  pay  down  its  value  according  to  arbitration.  He 
mvestigated  the  matter,  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  village,  searched  his 
papers,  but  found  nothing  in  them  by  which  he  could  substanlaate  his 
title.  The  villagers  test&ed  diat  the  field  in  question  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  claunant.  The  readiest  expedient  was  to  send  for  the 
arbitrators,  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  estimated  value,  and  pay  ^ 
daimant  eight  hundred  livres,  rather  than  be  obliged  per  force  to  make 
restitution,  and  be  exposed  to  the  penalties  mfiicted  for  extortion  and 
violence.  Afterwards,  however,  he  found  some  papers  whidi  justified 
his  possession  of  the  property;  but  the  peasant  not  being  of  opinion  that 
the  Grands  Jours  were  intended  to  lay  nold  on  such  as  him,  or  tJiat  they 
had  a  right  to  compel  those  who  have  not  the  misfortune  to  be  of  nolw 
birth  to  make  restitution,  the  officer  found  that  all  he  could  do  served 
no  other  end  than  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  the  wfacde 
town." 

The  peasants  only  practised  clumsily,  and  in  a  snuJi  way,  the 
lessons  their  masters  had  taught  them;  but  they  were  inapt 
scholars,  and  fell  fiur  short  of  their  models.  Let  ub  see  a  few 
specimens  of  the  latter. 

The  wickedest  old  surner  in  the  province  was  the  Maiquis  de 
Canillac,  who  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  art  of 
squeezing  money  out  of  his  vassals  by  force  and  fraud.  Other 
lords  of  manors  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  poor 
ability,  of  those  cases  in  which  they  were  entitled,  by  very  ancient 
usage,  to  levy  fines  on  their  tenants,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  lord  or  of  his  eldest  son;  but  the  marquis  was  an- 
gularly ingenious  in  multiplying  these  occaaons,  and  what  the 
others  did  only  once  in  their  lives,  he  did  every  year.  He  kept 
in  his  pay  twelve  desperate  rufiSans: 

**  These  men,  whom  he  called  his  twelve  apostles,  catechised  with 
sword  or  cudgel  those  who  disputed  his  orders,  and  committed  fearful 
acts  of  violence  at  their  cruel  master's  pleasure.  He  gave  them  very 
apostolic  names,  calling  one  Sans-¥lance  (Lack-troth),  another  Brise- 
Tout  (Smash-all),  and  so  on.  Backed  by  Ihe  dread  which  these  teirible 
names  inspired,  he  levied  pretty  considerable  sums  on  the  viands  com* 
monly  consumed  ;  and  then  finmng  that  abstinence  was  practised  ratiier 
too  much,  he  turned  the  impost  upon  those  who  left  the  viands  untooijied. 
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fiu  largest  lerenue  was  that  whieh  he  derived  firom  justice ;  for  the 
leadt  tiifle  he  had  wretches  ioipnsonad  and  coudemiied,  and  compelled 
them  to  raoaom  themselves  nom  punishment  by  payments  in  money. 
He  would  gladly  have  seen  all  who  were  under  nis  jurisdicdon,  of  the 
aame  humour  with  himself  and  he  ofben  beguiled  them  into  bad  acts,  that 
he  might  afterwards  force  payment  &om  them  all,  with  uncompromising 
severity.  In  a  word,  no  one  ever  so  larc^ly  committed,  desired,  or 
profited  by  crimes  as  he.  Not  only  did  he  exact  money  for  the 
evil  deeds  people  had  perpetrated,  but  he  even  made  the  liberty  to 
transgress  in  &tnre  matter  of  bargain  ;  and  any  man  who  had  money 
to  give  lum  was  free  to  be  criminal  then  or  thereafter.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  s^ng,  that  he  had  a  barb  that  supplied  the  keep  of  all 
bis  horses.  This  barb  was  a  servant-woman  of  that  name  (Barbe), 
whom  he  allowed  a  cur6  to  have  in  hia  house,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  tribute  which  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  stables.  *  *  *  All 
these  extortions  and  many  other  acts  of  violence,  the  proo&  of  which 
were  with  difficulty  procured  by  reason  of  the  terror  with  which  the 
marquis  and  his  emissaries  had  deeply  impressed  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace, obliged  Messieurs  des  Grands  Jours  to  sentence  him  to  death.  He 
was  executed  in  effigy,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  every  body ;  he  had 
imdergone  the  same  thing  once  before  by  decree  of  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  and  had  even  himself  been  a  spectator  of  his  own  execution, . 
from  a  neighbouring  window,  where  he  sat  quite  at  his  ease,  and 
thought  it  very  good  fun  to  see  himself  decapitated  in  the  street,  he 
being  all  the  while  safe  and  sound  within  doors.  He  never  suffered  the 
eligntest  pain  in  lus  head  from  that  operation,  and  I  believe  he  was 
very  sony  not  to  have  one  more  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  same 
diversion ;  but  he  thoueht  it  expedient  for  his  health  to  retire,  advancing 
years  having  deprived  him  of  much  of  his  former  cheerful  humour.  He 
-was  condemned  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  ; 
sod  two  or  three  towers,  which  had  long  served  as  strongholds  for 
Ua  apostles,  were  d^ndished." 

The  Baron  de  Senegas  was  another  of  these  noble  robbers,  su- 
premely versed  in  all  the  devices  of  feudal  oppression.  Less  fortu- 
nate than  the  crafty  old  marquis,  he  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the 
commissioners,  and  escaped  sentence  of  decapitation  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  votes  to  six.  He  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
to  have  die  fortifications  of  hia  houses  razed,  to  nave  all  his  pro- 
perty confiscated,  and  to  be  banished  for  life.  Among  the  nu- 
merous weighty  charges  against  him,  the  blackest  perhaps  was 
that  which  related  to  his  treatment  of  an  individual  who  had  the 
miBfortune  to  be  liable  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  have  given  him 
offence.  He  had  the  man  imprisoned  in  a  horrible  damp  cell,  a 
fiOTt  of  cupboard,  in  which  the  poor  wretch  could  neither  at  nor 
stand  upright;  and  where  he  remained  several  months,  with 
hardly  enough  of  fetid  air  to  enable  him  to  breathe,  and  supplied 
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with  just  80  mucli  food  as  sufficed  to  prolong  his  tonnents. 
He  was  brought  out,  at  last,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  scarcely 
resembling  a  human  bein^.  His  face  was  a  shapeless  mass,  and 
his  clothes  were  covered  with  a  sort  of  moss. 

The  Marquis  de  Canillac  and  the  Baron  de  S^n6gas  were  both 
men  of  strong  passions  and  energetic  character;  our  readers  might, 
therefore,  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  theirs  were  exceptional  cases, 
and  that  the  villanies  they  practised  should  be  imputed  solely  to 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  actors.  But  it  was  not  so:  it  was  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  old  system  of  society,  so  tenderly  regretted 
and  so  fondly  invoked  by  those  who  know  least  about  it,  to  enable 
and  encourage  very  common-place  reptiles  to  become  very  con- 
summate  tyrants.  The  Count  de  Montvallat  passed  for  a  good, 
easy  man,  a  Jerry  Sneak,  in  fact,  snubbed  and  beaten  by  his  wife, 
and  often  threatened  by  his  p^isants;  and  yet,  saving  that  he 
committed  no  murders,  ne  contrived,  perhaps,  to  do  as  much  mis* 
chief  in  other  respects,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  as  his  more  noto- 
rious contemporaries.  He  traded  largely  upon  his  judiciary 
rights,  and  sold  impunity  to  murderers,  robbers,  and  violators  of 
female  honour;  so  tnat  there  was  nothing  he  less  desired  to  retain 
on  his  estates  than  an  honest  man.  Among  the  manorial  rights 
still  subsisting,  nominally  at  least,  in  Auvergne,  in  his  day,  was 
that  odious  one  called  maritagium^  or  droit  des  noces*  It  had 
now  lost  its  most  disgusting  character,  the  old  usages  connected 
with  it  liaving,  by  common  consent,  been  commuted  into  a  pecu- 
niary charge.  But  M.  de  Montvallat,  with  a  fine  conservative 
instinct,  insbted  on  the  superiority  of  the  good  old  system,  par- 
ticularly when  any  pretty  vilh^e  lass  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage; 
and  as  he  seemed  to  hint  plainly  enough  that  he  intended  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  empty  ceremony,  the  parties  interested 
always  thought  it  best  to  purchase  his  forbearance  at  a  heavy 
cost.    In  this  way  he  often  exacted  a  full  half  of  the  bride's  dowery . 

M.  de  la  Mothe  Tintry  was  sent  to  the  galleys  for  three  years; 
a  sentence  &r  too  lenient  for  his  deserts.  He  had  a  grudge 
against  a  peasant,  who  had  refused  to  do  some  harvest  work  for 

*  Michdet  says  (Origines  du  Droit  Fnin9ai8)  ^  there  is  no  eTidenoe  that  this 
flhamef al  right  was  ever  exaxnted  in  kind  ;*'  but  this  is  not  troe.  The  right  waa  pos- 
sessed, for  instance,  by  the  Seigneors  de  LolHer,  in  Ossau,  B^am;  and  in  what  man- 
ner it  was  exercised  by  them,  appears  from  the  fi^ct,  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
first  child  of  a  serf  couple,  if  a  male,  was  of  freebom  condition  in  consideration  d" 
his  probable  paternity,  *'  per  so  qui  poeyre  star  engendrat  de  las  obres  deudit  maaibat 
et  de  sons  susditz  plasers."  *  Fors  de  Beam,'  by  Mazure  et  Hatoulet.  Pau,  1S42. 
The  clergy  sometimes  bid  daim  to  this  strange  priTilege.  '  Ego  vidi,'  says  a 
jurisconsult  of  the  fifteenth  century,  'in  curia  Bituricensi  coram  metropolitano 
prooessum  appeUationis,  m  quo  rector  sen  curatus  pexochialis  prsBtendebat  ex 
consuetudine  primam  habere  camalem  sponssB  oognitionem,  quae  consoetxido 
Mt  annullata.^  Nic.  Boerii  Dedsiones,  ocxcyH,  17. 
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him.  Finding  this  man  one  day  fiist  asleep  under  a  tree,  he 
pistoled  him,  and  then  despatched  him  with  his  sword.  This 
cowardlj  assassin's  fate  excited  a  lively  sympathy  in  the  higher 
circles,  it  bdnff  thought  more  shocking  that  a  man  of  his  quality 
should  be  made  to  toil  at  the  oar  along  with  base-bom  slaveSi 
than  that  he  should  nobly  lose  his  head. 

There  were  several  prisoners  of  low  condition  condemned  to  the 
same  ptmishment,  one  of  whom,  while  waiting  for  the  chain  to 
proceed  to  Toulon,  took  it  into  his  head  that  if  a  girl  could  be 
induced  to  demand  him  in  marriage,  he  should  certainly  be 
liberated,  in  conformity  with  an  ancient  custom.  Addressing  nim- 
self,  therefore,  to  some  charitable  ladies  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  prisons,  he  so  wrought  upon  them  by  his  eloquence, 
that  they  undertook  to  find  him  a  bride,  who,  bdng  conscious 
of  some  flaw  in  her  own  character,  would  gladly  accept  even  a 
rogue's  proposal  to  make  her  an  honest  woman.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  such  a  person,  and  the  benevolent  ladies 
were  rejoidng  in  prospect  over  their  good  work,  when  the  whole 
project  turned  out  to  be  founded  on  a  popular  error.  The 
common  law  recognised  no  such  ground  of  release  as  that  re- 
Eed  on  by  the  convict.  A  sdll  more  curious  case  of  a  somewhat 
amilar  kmd  had  occurred  at  Lyons  three  or  four  months  pre- 
viously. A  ffirl  of  considerable  mental  and  personal  attractions 
had  unhapjn^  committed  some  o£fence  for  which  she  was  con- 
demned to  death.  The  man  who  was  to  be  her  executioner, 
oflfered  to  become  her  husband,  and  therebv  the  preserver  of  her 
life.  A  gallant  who  wooed  in  this  fashion  nad  enormous  odds  on 
his  mde.  '  Bless  me  with  your  hand,  and  make  me  the  happiest 
of  men  I  If  vou  deny  me  your  hand — ah,  cruel  fidr  one ! — I  must 
content  myself  with  your  neck.'  Could  mortal  man  devise  a  more 
irreastible  formula  for  popping  the  question?  But  woman's  wil- 
fulness and  inscrutible  caprice  baffle  the  sagest  calculations.  The 
fiTfiRh^^r  of  the  law  was  repulsed  with  bitter  scorn  by  his  victim, 
and  the  proud  girl  died  by  his  hand  with  the  constancy  of  a 
martyr. 

The  reader  doubtless  remembers  the  incident  in  Victor  Hugo's 
'  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,'  where  the  poet,  just  about  to  be  htmg  by 
the  Truands,  is  released  on  Esmeralda's  consenting  to  mar^ 
him.  Many  traces  are  discoverable  of  this  old  custom,  which  so 
well  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.*  Another  curious 

«  ••  En  plurieurs  lieaz  et  pays  est  de  coastume  que  li  nne  femme  a  marier,  et 
mesmement  li  eUe  est  pnoel  et  requiert  ung  homme  a  mary  que  est  condempne  a 
morir  et  est  meoe  aa  gibet,  len  le  desllTze  a  la  dicte  fbmme  elle  lui  saavera  sa  Tie. 
Mais  oeUa  est  omtre  le  droit  oommun.'*  la  Masuer  en.  frwucojf  aeUm  la  emutmmt 
du  kcadi  ethoBpayt  d^Auoergne^  imprimS  h  Lyon,  par  Claude  Dawet,  Tan  1505,  fol. 
box. 
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point  of  legal  liistoiy  adverted  to  by  JFlfoliier  is  tlie  existence  of 
personal  skyery.  It  was  generally  abolished  in  Auvei^ne  about 
the  elose  of  the  15th  century;  but  it  still  oontumed  to  subdst  in 
certain  localities,  until  finally  suppressed  by  the  edict  of  August, 
1779.  'Hie  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin  had  estates  in  the 
Pays  de  Combrailles  in  whioh  there  were  serfs^  not  znerdy  bound 
to  the  soil,  but  absolutely  '  deserve  condition,  de  mainmorte  et  de 
suyte;'  that  is  to  say,  slavery  was  inherent  in  'their  flesh  and 
blood,  and  followed  them  wherever  they  went:  they  were  ohattd 
property. 

Some  of  these  unhappy  beings  earnestly  invoked  the  protection 
of  the  Grands  Jours,  and  claimed  exemption  from  thxaldom,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  bom  of  free  fathers.  They  ai;raed  that 
as  the  father  is  the  head  of  the  &mily,  his  condition  ou^t  to  de- 
termine that  of  the  children,  in  accordance  with  the  common  adi^ 
Le  ban  emporte  le  pm,  ^  The  good  overbears  the  worse.'  Fl&hier, 
whose  leaning  was  always  to  the  side  of  mercj,  approves  of  this 
reasoning  and  corroborates  it  by  a  characteristic  remaxk.  It  is 
laid  down,  he  says,  by  the  most  orthodox  theolo^iians^  that  had 
Adam  not  sinned,  it  would  have  mattered  nothmg  dioiigh  his 
wife  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  her  transgression  would  have  en- 
tailed no  bad  consequences  on  us  her  descendants.  On  the  other 
hand  were  alleged  various  customs  of  the  province,  explicit  on 
the  point  in  dispute,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  anment  lamrs 
which  left  the  child  in  slavery  when  either  parent  was  not  free. 
Lastly,  the  common  maxim  was  insisted  on,  which  declared  that 
the  mother  imparted  her  own  condition  to  her  offipring:  Partus 
veiUrem  sequUur.  M.  Talon,  the  king's  advocate,  exerted  himself 
with  honourable  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  appeUants,  stigmatised  the 
rights  in  question  as  odious  and  unchristian,  and  called  for  their 
peremptory  abolition.  But  the  court  decided  against  him,  and 
pronounced  the  vested  rights  of  the  reverend  slave  breeders  to  be 
more  sacred  than  the  daims  of  justLce  and  humanity. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  many  nobles  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  ac- 
tually suffered  that  fate ;  the  great  majority  of  them,  having  prudently 
given  *  leg  baiP  for  their  appearance,  were  executed  in  emgy :  that 
IS  to  say,  pictures  were  exposed  in  the  ordinary  place  of  execution, 
in  each  ol  which  was  the  portrait  of  a  culprit  with  a  hft«rl«nnftn  in 
the  act  of  doing  his  office.  It  must  have  been  a  golden  season  for 
the  sign-painters  of  Clermont,  since  the  contents  of  this  strange 
picture-ffallery  were  renewed  every  day,  and  on  one  occasion 
nearly  thirty  criminals  were  effigied  together.  Sometimes  the 
sword  of  iustioe  descended  not  metaphoncaUy  but  in  real  earnest 
on  the  culprit's  neck;  but  imhappily  in  these  instances  the  blow 
seldom  fell  where  it  was  most  merited.    Private  affection  and 
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political  animosi^  too  plainly  appear  to  have  biased  many  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Grands  Jours.  The  Count  de  Ganillac,  seneschal 
of  Glennont,  richly  deserved  death,  but  to  the  indignation  of  the 
nrhole  province  he  inarched  boldly  out  of  prison  after  paying  a 
pakry  fine  of  500  livres,  the  evidence  against  hTm  having  been 
strangely  deficient.  The  secret  of  this  was,  that  he  was  nearly 
connected  by  marria^  with  M.  de  Novion,  the  president  of  the 
court,  and  his  sister-in-law  was  about  to  bestow  her  hand  on  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  against  him.  A  kinsman  of  his,  the  Vis- 
count de  la  Mothe  Ganillac,  the  least  criminal  of  the  whole  &mily, 
lost  his  head;  in  reaUty  because  he  had  borne  an  active  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde  against  the  king,  but  ostensibly  on  account  of 
A  homicide  which  was  in  a  great  d^ree  excusable,  considering  the 
circumstanoes  of  the  case  and  the  habits  of  the  times.  Having 
leceived  ftmds  fiK>m  the  Prince  de  Gond^  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
troops  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  he  had  transfened  5000  crowns 
upon  the  same  condition  to  a  M.  Orsonnette,  who  embezzled  the 
money.  Thiskdtoalongquarrel  between thelatterandthevisoount 
At  last  a  diance  medley  encounter  took  place  between  them,  each 
bein^  accompanied  by  several  servants;  d'Orsonnette's  Mooner 
was  kiUed,  and  himself  and  another  of  his  men  were  wounded. 
It  was  a  remarkable  &ct  on  this  trial,  and  one  very  indicative  of 
the  state  of  the  countiy,  that  ihe  prosecutor  and  the  witnesses 
against  La  Mothe  were  infinitely  worse  men  than  himself.  D'Or- 
sonnette  was  accused  by  his  own  fiither  of  having  murdered  his 
Brother,  and  attempted  parricide;  and  the  others  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  calleys  for  forgery  and  other  crimes. 

Fl&Jiier  depicts,  with  more  than  usual  fulness  of  detail  and 
colouring,  the  character  of  the  principal  personage  in  this  lugu- 
brious epic  of  the  Grand  Jours. 

"  L'Espinchal  is  a  gentleman  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  who  was 
at  first  highly  esteemed  for  his  birtli,  property,  and  talent ;  and  would 
have  been  tlie  most  accomplished  man  in  ins  native  country,  had  he 
combined  good  conduct  with  his  outward  perfections,  and  possessed  a 
soul  as  £ur  and  good  as  his  person  and  his  wit.  He  was  so  handsome 
and  said  such  i^reeaUe  things,  and  with  so  good  a  grace,  that  every 
one  was  ddighted  with  his  presence  and  his  conversation.  He  had 
fought  frequently,  and  was  reputed  brave;  a  thing  that  is  sometimes  no 
bad  assistant  in  love  matters,  particularly  when  valour  is  accompanied 
with  suavity  and  good  breeding.  In  a  word,  he  had  every  thing  requi- 
site to  make  him  feared  by  cavaliers  and  loved  by  ladies.  He  con- 
ducted himself  so  discreetly  in  his  ordinary  conversations,  that  any  one 
would  have  thought  him  the  mildest  and  most  moderate  being  m  the 
world,  but  in  reamy  no  one  could  be  more  dissolute;  and  he  was  always 
extremely  ready,  after  playing  the  gallant  cavalier  in  the  most  ince- 
ziioiis  and  polished  maxmer,  to  commit  crimes   and  iniquities.      His 
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irregiilarities  were  already  notorious  ;  bat  ihe  moment  he  showed  him- 
self his  mere  presence  dissipated  the  eyil  opnions  that  had  beoi  con* 
oeired  of  him,  and  people  willingly  persuaded  themselYes  that  he 
was  in  all  things  the  amiable  gent&man  he  appeared.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  M.  le  Marquis  de  ChAteaumorand,  who  was  a 
very  desirable  match  for  him  in  point  of  wealth,  virtue,  and  beauty, 
andf  who  thought  herself  fortunate  m  marrying  the  most  gallant  man 
in  the  province.  After  the  first  sweets  of  wedlock  and  novelty  had 
passed  away,  he  was  not  content  with  a  wife,  but  must  needs  have 
mistresses,  and  amuse  himself  with  intrigues.  Nor  had  he  any  dif- 
ficulty* in  indulging  his  humour,  so  great  was  his  reputation  among  the 
fair  sex.  I  have  been  told  that  when  he  was  in  Clermont,  .afi  the 
girls  took  his  part  against  whoever  ventured  to  speak  in  his  disparage- 
ment, and  even  stood  up  against  their  o^  mothers  in  his  behalf.  A  de- 
moiselle, whom  he  had  rascinated,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  though 
he  were  ever  so  wicked,  still  he  was  such  a  charming  man,  that  people 
ought  to  forgive  all  the  wickedness  he  did,  and  2l  the  wickedness 
others  might  do  with  him." 

Hiat  last  sentence  is  a  clencher:  after  the  lady's  enthusiastic 
testimony,  it  would  be  idle  to  say  another  word  in  commendation 
of  this  engaging  reprobate;  we  may,  therefore,  proceed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  accoimt,  and  mention,  that  with  all  his  power  to 
win  hearts,  he  was  not  so  successful  in  retaining  them.  Li  fact,  he 
was  the  most  obsequious  of  wooers,  but  when  his  suit  was  granted, 
he  became  the  most  intolerable  of  tyrants;  hence  those  who  had 
loved  him  at  first,  came  at  last  to  regard  him  with  unmixed  fear, 
and  by  no  means  piqued  themselves  on  remainii^  faithftd  to  him. 
One  woman  alone  clung  to  him  to  the  last,  in  spite  of  brutal  scon 
and  outrage,  with  the  unalterable  afiection  of  a  noble,  patient,  lovinf 
heart.  This  was  his  wife.  Whatever  sorrow  his  infidelities  caused 
her,  she  bore  all  without  a  murmur,  and  they  lived  with  each  other 
on  amicable  terms,  the  cold  serenity  of  which  was  not  ruffled  until 
one  of  d'Espinchal*s  mistresses,  wishing  to  divert  his  importunate 
jealousy  from  herself,  contrived  to  give  his  suspicions  employ- 
ment at  home.  The  vile  scheme  succeeded:  d'Espindial  be- 
lieved his  wife  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  her  page,  and  entering 
her  chamber  one  morning  whilst  she  was  still moed,  beheld  out 
to  her  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  cup  of  poison  in  the  other,  and 
bade  her  take  her  choice.  Entreaties  and  protestations  of  inno- 
cence were  of  no  avail;  the  tmhappy  woman  swallowed  the  poison, 
and  then  d'Espinchal  left  her.  Fortunately,  the  draught  me  had 
taken  product  nausea,  and  a  part  of  it  was  discharged  by  vomit- 
ing. A  servant  lad  ran  ofi*,  of  his  own  accord,  for  the  &mily  physi- 
cian, who  soon  arrived  and  eflected  a  complete  cure,  the  husband 
standing  by  all  the  while,  and  with  well-feigned  demonstrations  of 
the  Uveuest  anxiety,  ursing  the  physician  to  exert  all  his  skill 
for  the  preservation  of  a  life  so  dear  to  him. 
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Failing  in  his  attempt  to  Idll  his  wife,  d*£2spinclial  proceeded 
to  wreak  his  venffeance  on  her  supposed  paramour,  on  whom  he 
inflicted  a  horrible  mutilation.  But  this  not  being  enough  to 
satisfy  his  savage  ferocity,  he  suspended  his  bleeding  victim  from 
the  ceiling,  and  left  him  to  die  in  lingering  agony.  According  to 
some  accounts,  he  took  the  precaution,  before  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities, to  n^e  the  page  write  letters  dated  from  Italy  two  or 
three  years  in  advance,  so  l^at  should  he  be  missed,  it  mignt  appear 
that  he  had  gone  abroad. 

These,  and  other  acts  of  brutal  violence,  soon  made  such  a 
noise  in  the  country,  that  the  lady's  relations  interfered  to  effect 
a  separation  between  the  ill-matched  pair,  and  threatened  to  take 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  husb^d.  But  though  the  latter 
had  a^am  attempted  to  murder  her,  and  had  nearljr  succeeded  in 
strangling  her,  Madame  d'Espinchal  would  not  sanction  any  hostile 
measures  against  her  persecutor;  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance she  at  last  admitted  the  necessity  of  seeking  refuge  in  a  con- 
vent. D'E^inchal  seemed  surprised  at  this  step.  His  jealousy 
had  occasional  fits  of  intermission,  in  which  he  vidted  her  at  the 
convent,  and  appeared  to  regret  his  unjust  suspicions. 

**  One  day  he  called  on  her  at  the  convent  in  Clermont,  and  sending 
for  her  to  the  grating,  he  again  addressed  her  in  very  abiisive  terms,  to 
wbidi  she  end^vourod  to  reply  with  all  the  firmness  of  conscious  inno- 
cence^ and  all  the  moderation  which  her  love  for  him  imposed  on 
her.  A  nun  who  accompanied  her,  and  was  present  during  the  whole 
inter?iew,  told  me  that  the  conversation  having  gradually  waxed  warm 
on  both  sides,  ended  in  rather  a  curious  manner ;  for  the  day  being  &r 
advanced,  and  M.  d'Espinchal  having  some  appointment  to  keep,  per- 
haps with  some  mistress  or  another,  made  a  motion  of  his  hand  to 
draw  his  watch  from  his  pocket,  whereupon  the  lady,  thinking  he  was 
going  to  draw  out  a  pistol  and  shoot  her,  fainted  and  fell  horn  her 
chair.  Fear  had  become  so  habitual  with  her  when  she  lived  with  him, 
Aat  she  never  had  a  moment  free  from  apprehension.  If  he  spoke, 
she  looked  foi'  some  reproach  to  be  cast  on  her  ;  if  he  touched  his 
sword,  she  thought  it  was  with  the  intention  of  accomplishing  his  evil 
purposes  ;  every  morsel  she  ate  with  liim,  she  expected  would  be  her 
laBt^  every  drop  of  water  she  drank,  reminded  her  of  the  deadly  potion 
she  had  swallowed.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  her  fears  still  clung 
to  her  even  after  she  had  taken  refuge  in  that  sacred  place.  Their 
interview  ended  in  this  way ;  the  lady  was  restored  with  aifficulty  from 
her  fainting  fit,  the  husband  withdrew  gaily,  and  went  off  to  tell  the 
story  very  pleasantly  to  his  mistresses." 

At  last  there  seemed  a  probability  that  this  daring  criminal's 
career  would  be  cut  short.  A  prosecution  was  begun  against 
him  before  the  Prisidial  of  Riom,  the  most  rigorous  tribunal  in 
Auvergne;  but  the  ministers  of  justice  could  not  lay  their  hands 
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every  day,  he  completely  baffled  the  punait  of  all  the  provoets. 
He  often  met  these  men,  and  conversed  with  them  under  varioos 
disguises,  and  so  well  did  he  play  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  that 
they  never  recognised  him.  He  knew  the  country  &r  better 
than  his  pursuers,  and  he  led  them  many  a  weary  dance  by 
means  of  £dse  intelligence^  which  he  had  conveyed  to  them  in 
the  most  ingenious  manner;  so  that  sometimes  when  they  thought 
they  were  certainly  on  his  track,  and  were  making  all  speed  to 
overtake  him,  he  was  sauntering  along  very  leisurely  m  their 
rear.  On  one  occasion  they  invested  a  ch&teau,  and  gathered 
round  it  all  the  troops  in  the  province  by  forced  marches;   the 

Elace  was  carried,  but  the  victorious  besiegers  had  only  their 
ibour  for  their  pains.  Thus  he  remained  at  large  until  the  com- 
mission was  approaching  its  closci  and  their  worships  of  the 
Grands  Jours,  aespairing  of  his  capture,  were  &in  to  content  them* 
selves  with  confirming  his  previous  sentence,  executing  him  in 
effigy,  and  raadnff  a  castle  belonging  to  him.  This  latter  was  a 
measure  to  which  the  tribunal  had  recourse  in  numerous  other 
instances,  and  doubtless  it  was  much  more  efficacious  towards 
establishing  peace  and  order  in  the  province,  than  all  the  solemn 
foolery  of  uieir  executions  in  effigy. 

" I  remember,''  says  Flecfaier,  "that  the  Marquis  de  St  Floret,  idio 
is  a  person  of  quality,  the  most  learned  and  the  most  p^eable  gentleman 
in  Auyergne,  but  not  the  more  on  that  aoeount  esteemed  a  great  pro- 
phet in  his  own  country,  wished  to  memorialise  the  court  against  ^ 
demolition  of  a  castle  belonging  to  one  of  his  ndghbours,  to  which  he 
had  a  right  to  send  every  year  a  tnunpeter  to  peal  out  some  lively  airs 
from  its  summit,  hy  way  of  signifying  the  dependance  of  the  castle. 
He  requested  that  some  other  right  should  be  granted  him  in  exchange 
for  this;  but  1  helieve  his  wishes  met  with  little  attention." 

To  return  to  M.  d'Espinchal : — feeling  assured  that  he  could  not 
always  escape  from  the  mngs  of  the  law,  ne  determined  to  quit  the 
kingdom;  and  with  his  usual  cunning,  address,  and  courage,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  Bavaria,  which  was  then  at  war  with 
France.  The  elector,  Duke  Ferdinand  Maria,  deUghted  with  the 
acquisition  of  so  renowned  and  able  a  man,  received  him  with 
the  jCTcatest  distinction.  The  fugitive  became  generalissimo  of 
the  Bavarian  forces,  and  defeated  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lech.  After  peace  was  made,  it  was  through  his  influence  that 
the  marria^  was  concluded  between  the  Dauj^iin  and  the  Princess 
Maria  of  Bavaria.  For  this  good  service  he  received  a  free 
pardon  from  the  sovereigti  he  had  braved,  insulted,  and  beaten; 
ne  was  restored  to  his  property  and  his  rank  as  lieutenant-general, 
and  was  created  Count  of  Massiac.    Louis  XIY.  sent  mm  his 
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own  royal  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  which  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family. — Mobal.— Three  things,  says  the  rude  old 
proTerb: 

A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnut  tree, 

The  more  you  beat  them,  the  better  they  be. 

To  these  things,  for  which  a  little  wholesome  drubbing  is  to 
be  prescribed,  may  be  added  a  fourth,  viz.,  an  absolute  king. 

D'Espinchal  bcult  him  a  new  mansion  at  Massiac,  where  he 
qpent  the  calm  evening  of  his  stormy  life,  and  died  at  a  good  old 
tLge,  in  1686.  M.  Gonod  gratifies  us  with  the  assurance  that  the 
old  scapegrace  made  a  very  decent  end,  and  died  ^there  is  a 
fine  touch  of  unintentional  irony^  in  this)  '  enjoining  his  children 
to  be  always  true  to  Grod,  their  king,  and  their  country.' 

We  might  extract  many  other  curious  traits  of  manners,  many 
humorous  incidents  and  provincial  oddities,  from  the  volume 
before  us;  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  turn  away  reluctantly  £rom 
a  pleasant  dish,  the  choice  marceaux  of  which  we  have  by  no 
means  exhausted.  Perhaps  even  the  brief  notice  we  have  ^ven 
of  the  book  will  induce  the  inquiring  student  to  examine  it  for 
himself,  and  to  investigate  a  subiect  which  has  been  so  unac- 
countably neglected  by  professed  historians.  How  firuitful  of 
mischief  to  the  best  interests  of  literature  have  been  those  much- 
abused  words,  ^  The  Dignity  of  History  T  How  of);en  has  this 
cant  phrase  been  subversive  of  historic  truth,  of  the  one  vital 
croalitjr,  without  which  history  is  no  better  than  an  old  almanac  I 
Sieges  and  battles,  wars  and  treaties  of  peace,  court^  grandeurs 
and  courtly  vulgarities,  have  so  engrossea  the  attention  of  your 
dignified  historians,  that  they  have  scarcely  deigned  even  to  men- 
tion the  '  Grrands  Jours,'  an  institution  which  wrought  so  prompt 
and  complete  a  change  in  the  habits  of  society,  and  efiaced  the 
last  vestiges  of  feudm  power.  Ten  lines  comprise  the  longest 
notice  they  have  obtained  from  those  authors  who  have  been  the 
most  liberal  to  them  of  their  precious  space;  they  are  despatched  in 
two  lines  in  the  work  of  the  President  Renault;  and  Voltaire,  in 
his  celebrated  special  treatise  on  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  never  so 
mudi  as  mentions  their  name. 


(  1»»  ) 


Abt.  ym. — 1.  Die  modeme  Philohgie  und  die  deuUchen  Setukiu 
Von  Dr.  Mageb.    Stutilgart;     1840. 

2.  Ueber  WieseUf  Einrichtuagj  und  pddagoffische  Bedeutung^  de$ 
schulmdssaen  Studiums  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Litteraturen. 
Von  Dr.  Mageb.    Zurich.    1843. 

3.  A  General  and  Practical  System  of  TeacJdng  Languages,  By 
C.  Le  Vebt.    London.     1842. 

4.  A  new  Method  of  Learning  to  Btady  Writer  and  S^feak  As 
German  Language  in  Six  Months.  Bj  H.  G.  Ollekdosf. 
London.     1844. 

5.  Benrg's  First  Latin  Book.  ByKer.T.K.  ABNGLD.^EflJiEfi- 
tion.     1844. 

6.  A  Practical  Latin  Graammar^  adapted  to  the  Natural  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mhtd,  on  the  Ptan  pursued  in  the  PuJbUe  Schools  of 
Germany.  By  L.  E.  Peithmait,  LL.D.  Second  Edition. 
1835. 

7.  Spanish  without  a  Master.  By  A.  H.  MONTEITH.  Second 
Edition.     London.     1844.     (Biobertsonian  Method.) 

The  phrenologists,  and  those  who  talk  with  them,  will  have  it. 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  bump  of  langua^  somewhere  either  be* 
hind  the  eye  or  within  it,  it  is  no4  easy  to  say  wheie;  and  na 
doubt  they  are  ri^ht  to  a  certain  extent;  in  so  lar,  thai  is  to  aay, 
as  a  &aesxt  talker  naa  to  thank,  not  education  merely  and  c^por-^ 
tunity  for  his  gift,  but  also  and  originally  bountiful  natuie;  who, 
aa  Cicero  tells  us^  where  a  great  orator  is  produced,  does  aine- 
tenths  of  the  work  whieh  scholastic  persona  set  down  to  the  credit. 
of  the  rhetorielaa.  But  if  it  be  meant  to  assert  (as  some  persona 
imderstazid,  or  »t9-uiiderstand  the  phzenolo^cal  doctrine)  tnat  tha 
learning  of  languages  requires  some  peculiar  mtdlectual  function  or 
faculty  m  the  indiTiduaLnotcommon  to  the  species — asthecapadlj 
of  producing  musical  notes  unquestionably  does — sneh  an  idea  is 
sufficiently  refuted  by  the  obyious  fact,  that  while  few  peesona 
can  ^g  tolerably » all  persons  being  healthy  and  nonnal  sjpedmeas 
of  the  genus  homo,  can  speak;  and  by  the  same  natural  capability 
that  they  do  speak  one  language,  they  could  speak  two,  three, 
four,  and  half-a-dozen,  if  only  external  circumstances  were  fit- 
vourable  for  such  a  result;  a  feet,  indeed,  which  the  not  im- 
common  phenomenon  of  bilingual  and  even  trilingual  races  and 
families  sufficiently  testifies^  Whence,,  then,  prooSsds  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  experienced  by  some  persons,  eroecially  in  this 
insular  triangle,  when  they  attempt  in  their  indiviaual  experience 
to  achieve  systematically  wnat  so  many  bilingual  races  have  arrived 
at  accidentally, — the  ready  feculty  of  conception  and  expression  in 
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more  tongues  than  one?  Whence  is  it  l^t  many  a  mosfc  intel-^ 
ligent  adult  ivffl  sooner  set  himself  down  to  mnnch  gravel  than 
appljr  himself  with  grammar  and  dictionaij  in  hand  to  attack 
Greek  or  German? — and  why  does  the  cleverest  boy,  perhap,  in 
the  giammar-school  go  through  six  or  seven  years  of  lingtiistical 
dzud^ery  that  he  may  leam,  as  the  natural  result  of  so  mueh  salu- 
tazy  diseipline,  to — hate  liotin?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Not 
that  there  is  the  want  of  a  bump,  of  an  instinct,  of  '  a  genius  for 
languages,'  as  ^ple  are  fond  to  phrase  it;  but  that  the  necessary 
extenial  conditions  have  not  been  supplied;  not  that  the  seed  was 
not  in  the  ground,  but  that  there  was  no  atmosphere,  no  rain,  no 
sonafaine;  t£uat  the  mason  was  called  upon  to  buud  without  bricks^ 
and  the  architect  taught  the  mascm,  not  how  to  build  but  how  to 

rik  about  buildii^.  The  acquisition  of  languages,  which  of 
things  depends  so  much  more  on  the  influences  of  outward 
eiremnstances  than  on  inward  impulses,  has  been  left  too  mucji 
to  these  impulses;  the  machinery  has  not  been  supplied  that 
would  enable  the  steam  to  work;  in  one  word,  the  masters  have 
been  bunglers. 

And  miat  wonder?  Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  who  and 
what  were  the  masters.  First  take  the  scholastic  teachers 
of  fangimges,  from  the  poor  parochial  schoolmast^  to  the 
more  honoured  digmtaiy  of  tne  grammar-school — ^who  and 
what  were  they?  What  peculiar  vocation  had  these  men  to 
tone  the  ears  of  British  boys  to  a  Roman  tune,  and  to  mako 
the  bitter  pill  of  old  Peloagic  vocables  sweet?  They  were 
pedants,  a  great  number  of  them  (to  sneak  the  truth  without 
offenoe^,  and  not  a  few  of  them  stupid  pedants  to  boot,  workmen, 
wiio  were  not  the  masters,  but  the  slaves  of  their  own  tools, 
persons  in  whom  the  profession  had  overwhelmed  the  man, 
txU,  like  certun  animals  of  the  Mollusc  ^cies,  they  found 
themselves  prisoners  in  the  dark  holes  which  themselves  had 
bored.  And  why  were  they  pedantic? — what  made  them 
stnpid?  Not  mere  pov^y  and  neglect  everywhere,  certainly 
rfor  no  place  was  more  famous  for  lingnistical  pedants  than  neb 
Oxford,  and  some  of  the  old,  well-endowed  schools),  but  partly 
also  a  profesdonal  taint,  wfaicb  makes  pedantry  as  natural  to 
a  pedagogue,  as  dogmatism  is  to  a  priest,  and  argumentative  im*^ 
pertinence  to  a  lawyer.  It  is  certain,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  pedantry  and  the  stupidity  of  many  of  our  teachers  of 
youth  bas,  in  a  great  many  cases,  been  owmg  to  the  culpable 
indiflkrenoe  and  n^leet  of  the  British  people  to  the  interests  of 
education  generally,  and  the  fidse  position  of  the  educator  thereby 
caused.  In  Scotland,  for  instance,  where  they  long  delighted 
tbemsdves  to  make  loud  boasts  of  their  'parochial  schools,'  the 
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*  dominie'  was,  and,  in  a  great  measure  is,  the  lean  and  meam 
product  which  the  neglect  of  a  money-making  population,  we 
shabbiness  of  a  '  game-preserving  aristocracy,'  and  the  jealousy  of 
a  half-educated  cmurch,  have  starved  out  of  all  fellowship  with 
living  society,   and  banished  from  every  nossible  contact  with 

S^liteness.  To  expect  that  languages,  wnich  require  a  little 
under  and  lightning  occasionally,  and  a  continued  glow  of  the 
Promethean  spark  in  them,  for  their  due  exhibition,  should, 
under  a  sorry  system  of  this  kind,  have,  in  the  general  case,  got 
beyond  the  osseous  £rame-work  and  rudimentary  projection  of 
scholarship,  was  to  expect  that  roses  should  grow  where  men  had 
sown  thistles,  and  that  crabs  should  suddenly  make  to  themsdves 
wings,  and  become  eagles.  The  Scotch  have  shown  their  respect 
for  elementary  education,  by  keeping  their  parochial  school- 
masters for  long  centuries, — '  Passing  nch  on  forty  poimds  a  year.' 
And  as  for  educational  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  them,  they  have  turned  their  universitieB 
into  gymnasia,  and  their  professors  into  schoolmasters ! 

We  have  mentioned  the  case  of  Scotland  more  particularly, 
merely  by  way  of  illustration;  the  general  proposition  which  we 
mean  to  state  is  this,  that  the  scholastic  teachers  of  languages  in 
this  country  have  proved  themselves  pedants  and  bunglers  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  as  much  from  the  culpable  indifference  and 
neglect  of  the  public  as  from  the  inherent  vice  of  the  pedagogic  pro- 
fession. The  only  certain  way  to  brush  off  pedantry,  and  to  make 
a  man  base  his  educational  practice  on  broad,  human,  and  not  on 
narrow  scholastic  grounds,  is  to  open  a  pathway  for  him  into  ge- 
neral society,  and  to  treat  him  like  a  gentleman;  and  the  shortest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  give  the  teacher  400/.  a-year  instead  of  402., 
and  to  distribute  your  patronage  wisely.  Let  us  now  cast  a  glance 
on  the  teachers  01  modem  languages,  and  ask  who  and  what  were 
they  ?  Look  at  our  universilies  and  great  schools  in  the  first  place, 
and  say  where  you  find  the  professors  of  modem  philology  standing 
in  that  attitude,  and  occupying  that  position  which  belongs  to  them  r 
It  matters  little  on  this  point  whetner  we  cast  our  eyes  to  Oxford 
or  to  Edinburgh,  or  to  any  part  even  of  paed^ogic  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  under  the  able  guidance  ot  Dr.  Mager;  we  shail 
find  everywhere  that  modem  languages  and  literatures  are  either 
not  taught  at  all,  or  taught  in  the  most  perfunctory  style  imagin- 
able, and  that  not  by  thoroughly-disciplined  philologers  (to  use 
that  word  in  its  large  and  proper  sense),  but  onen  by  any  chance 
person  picked  up  in  the  street,  who  happened  to  have  the  foreign 
trick  on  his  tongue,  whether  by  birth  or  by  inoculation,  it  matters 
not.  In  many  of  our  ^eat  schools,  indeed,  the  teachers  of 
modem  languages  stand  m  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the 
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Gieek  and  Latin  dignitaries  that  diseentera  do  to  the  deacons  and 
doctors  of  the  established  church;  they  seem,  in  fact,  rather  tole- 
rated than  recognised ;  attendance  on  their  classes  is  not  imperative ; 
they  have  no  salary,  or  a  very  small  one;  and  their  allotment  of 
time  is  often  so  scant^,  that,  with  the  best  will,  it  is  often  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  do  his  duty  either  with  satisfaction  to  himself, 
or  with  profit  to  his  scholars.  All  this  is  evidently  not  as  it 
should  be;  for,  a  professor  of  the  Teutonic  dialects,  for  instance, 
IB  eviden^y,  at  the  present  day,  a  much  more  natural  appendage 
to  a  well-fumished  English  school  or  university  than  a  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek;  and  he  who  images  that  to  be  a  profound 
claflBJcal  scholar  requires  a  superior  cahbre  of  brain  to  that  which 
is  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  modem  philolo^r,  has  merely  to 
cast  his  eye  on  this,  and  the  other  &mous  Hellenist  or  Latinist,  and 
see  what  heavy  and  unproductive  hulks  thejr  are.  It  is,  however, 
and  has  lon^  been,  a  sort  of  bookish  superstition  with  John  Bull, 
to  pay  a  zealous  worship  to  the  letter  ot  ancient  literature  just  in 
proportion  as  in  many  of  his  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  he  is 
most  remote  from  its  spirit;  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that 
while  a  head-mastership  in  a  classical  school  is  oft-times  the  best 
passport  to  a  bishopric,  the  professorate  of  Teutonic  or  Bomanoe 
p^olo^  is  an  office  that  for  the  most  part  has  no  existence  in 
England  ;  the  duties  that  ought  to  be  performed  by  such  an 
officer  being  devolved  upon  the  ^  voluntary'  teacher  of  modem 
languages,  any  poor  Polish  reftigee,  German  baron,  or  Italian 
marchese,  that  can  find  nothing  better  to  do.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  beyond  the  pale  of  a  certain  very  limited  sphere,  a 
thorough  %nd  serviceable  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  modem 
tongues  is  a  rare  accomplishment  among  the  youth  of  this  country, 
andjust  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  recognised  modem  philolo- 
gists in  the  public  schools  and  universities  are  the  swarms  of  su- 
perficial quacks  and  empirics  of  all  kinds,  who  {>erambulate  the 
country  and  the  booksellers'  shops,  bi^  with  their  own  praises, 
and  fertile  every  one  in  his  own  infaUible  method  to  master  the 
most  difBcult  language  of  Europe  in  six  weeks,  or  it  mav  be  six 
days.  The  Hanultonian  method,  the  Ollendorfian  metnod,  the 
Robertsonian  method,  the  method  of  Jacotot,  what  do  they  all 
mean,  and  whither  do  they  all  tend?  What  relation  ftirther  do 
thOT  bear  to  the  classical  or  scholastic  method  of  which  we  have 
aU  had  such  harsh  experience  in  our  youth?  Is  there  any  thing  so 
opposite  in  the  nature  of  ancient  and  modem  dialects,  that  the 
method  of  inculcating  them  on  the  youthful  mind  should  neces- 
sarily be  so  diverse? — or  is  it  possible  (as  may  be  done  in  so  many 
cases)  to  unite  these  seeming  contradictories  into  the  contrary 
poles,  so  to  speak,  of  one  and  we  same  magnet?   These  questions, 
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60  often  proposed  by  the  intelli^e&t  student — ^not  so  often,  it  ib  to 
be  feared,  by  the  teacher — it  saaU  be  onr  endeavours  in  the  ze^ 
marks  that  follow,  shortly  but  decidedly,  and  altogether  frcHn  a 
practical  point  of  view,  to  answer. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  varieties  of  detail  in  the  mednods 
pursued  by  different  teachers,  it  is  manifest  that  when  we  look  for 
a  piinciple,  all  t^e  methods  tliat  have  been,  or  are  now  in  vogue 
in  the  world,  can  be  reduced  to  two;  that  class  of  methods  where 
abstract  formal  rules  are  brought  forward  prominently  in  the  first 
place,  and  practice  subordinated;  and  that  other  claas  where  the 
commencement  is  made  with  the  concrete  tongue,  and  the  pre* 
ponderance  given  to  the  living  practice,  the  scientific  principles  of 
luiguages  being  postponed  and  subordinated,  or  perhaps  alto^ 
ther  neglected.  Of  the  former  class  of  methods  the  most  familiar 
exemplifications  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  old-&shioned 
schools  and  colleges,  where  a  slowly  piled,  granite-&ced  cyclopean 
substructure  of  grammatical  rules  ana  formulas  is  oonffldered  abso- 
lutely necessary  before  the  Uttle  linguist  is  allowed  to  crawl;  and, 
indeed,  so  little  is  practical  despatch  and  dexterity  of  any  Mnd 
taken  into  account  by  these  scholastic  inculcators,  that,  after  four 
or  five  years  hard  drill  with  them,  it  is  no  unconmion  thing  to  see 
even  a  clever  lad,  when  you  put  a  Latin  book  into  his  hand,  not 
able  to  get  beyond  a  painful  and  clumsy  crawl.  Of  the  other  or 
empirical  metliod.  Captain  Basil  Hall  says,  that  a  modem  gentle- 
man, named  OUendorf,  is  the  '  EucHd.'  But  we  remember  amid 
the  multifarious  literary  stores  of  old  Morhof ,  to  have  stumbled 
upon  the  practice  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Clenard,  which  may 
serve  as  a  more  vivid  and  racy  picture  of  how  such  a  system  under 
a  clever  teacher  may  be  made  to  work. 

**  liVishing  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  genius  of  boys,  I  collected 
together  a  few  sons  of  the  burgesses,  taught  at  the  public  expense,  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  that  up  to  that  hour  they  had 
never  heard  the  sound  of  a  letter.  Attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  a  great  number  of  persons,  agreeably  to  nrevious  invitation  by 
advertisement,  crowded  to  my  first  mee^g;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  the  multitude  always  increasing,  my  room  was  not  able  to  con- 
tain the  number.  For  into  this  new  gvmnasium  of  mine,  persons  of  all 
ages  were  admitted;  and  a  multitude  of  the  most  motley  description  was 
congregated  together.  There  were  some  boys  scarcely  five  years  cdd ; 
there  w^e  clergymen ;  negro  servants;  and  some  very  old  men.  Pa- 
rents came  to  school  along  with  their  children,  and  yielded  obedience 
to  the  master  as  pointedly  as  the  youngest  tyro.  With  this  motley 
environment,  I  commenced  immediately  talking  nothing  but  Latin,  and 
by  constant  practice,  succeeded  to  such  a  degree,  that  within  a  few 
months  they  all  understood  whatever  I  said,  and  the  smallest  boys  bab- 
bled Latin  fluently  af^  their  fashion,  when  they  scarcely  knew  theor 
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a^ibabet  For  I  did  not  vex  iimr  tender  bnuos  {w^matuiely  with 
dmigs  too  kasd  fer  them,  bat  whatever  they  knew  I  taught  them  in 
sport,  80  that  my  sdiool  became  a  /uubs,  in  the  originid  sense  of  that 
word,  not  in  name  only,  bat  in  deed.  I  had  three  negro  bds  for  ser- 
TantB,  not  particnhuiy  well  skiUed  in  grammar,  hSk  so  trained  by 
fsoDstaat  interconrse  with  me,  that  they  apprehended  at  oncein4iatever 
I  spoke  to  tfiem  in  Latio,  and  answered  me  readily  in  the  same  tongue, 
^01^  shnnng  now  and  then,  of  course,  iirgygrently  enough,  against 
iVisciaiu  Hiese  I  ofderad  to  come  with  me  into  the  school,  and,  in  due 
pnsenee  of  nry^  adiolars,  set  them  a  talking  Latin,  while  at  every  ooa- 
Tsniant  fmostanity  I  myself  interposed,  to  vary  and  enliven  tbe  dia* 
logOB.  lue  audienee,  meanwhile,  lirtened  to  every  word  spoken  witli 
lihe  atmoit  attention :  so  strange  a  iSbaaf^  did  it  seem,  and  ahnost  a 
firiittrite,  to  hear  three  negro  boys  talhrngXatin.  ^  Come^  now,  young 
Master  Dento,'  said  I  (always  m  Latm,  of  eomse),  ^salta  Dento !  show 
US  how  you  can  caper ;'  and  fbithwith  the  nimble  Mttle  tmdbler  vaulted 
over  head  and  ears  three  times;  and  an  ^ingcns  caohinnas'  ixmne* 
diately  arose.  '  Now,  you  Nigriney  continoed  %  ^  repe  nobis  per  pavi- 
mentnm,  show  us  how  you  can  creep;'  and  immediately  the  UUle  fellow 
tamed  himself  into  a  quadruped,  '  et  in  cacfainnos  iterum  sunt  soluti 
quotquot  aderant;'  the  whole  compai^  burst  agun  into  repeated  peals 
of  laughter.  Then  I  told  the  third  negro  to  run  a  race — '  tu  vero, 
Carbo,  pedibus  quid  perfeceris  ostende  ;'  and  off  he  went.  This,  and 
many  otner  things  of  the  kind  I  did,  teaching  words  directly  by  deeds, 
rather  than  indirectly  by  the  intervention  of  other  words,  so  that  the 
new  vocables  found  a  ready  entrance  into  the  ears  and  -memories  of  the 
sdiolaa^  in  the  midst  of  play  and  amusement.  All  this  while  I  paid 
littie  or  no  attention,  especiaUy  in  the  first  outset,  to  grammar  rules : 
I  was  fearfbl,  rather,  of  creating  disgust,  by  throwing  these  in  thmr 
w»y  at  an  earty  stage  ;  but  I  endeavoured  by  every  possible  means,  as 
nmehants  learn  the  idioms  of  various  foreign  oountries  by  interoouxse 
with  the  natives,  to  cause  the  ears  of  my  pupils,  in  every  comer,  to  be 
assaOed  by  Ladn  words,  and  Latin  woros  only — *  ut  omnibus  in  locis 
streperent  voces  Latins.'  It  was  also  forbidden  strictly,  during  the  first 
days,  to  write  any  thing ;  but  the  scholars  were  ordered,  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  teacher,  to  accustom  their  ears  to  the  sound  of  the  words. 
And  if  in  the  comse  of  our  talking,  any  sentiment  or  adage  presented 
itself,  comprised  in  a  few  words,  it  was  mimediately  set  into  circtdation 
through  the  whole  class,  and  as  hand  rubs  hand,  communicated  from 
one  to  anotiber,  while  I  stood  by  as  they  were  tidking,  and  made  the 
thing  more  evident  by  gesticulations.  For  this  also  had  been  part  of 
my  plan  from  the  be^ning,  not  to  teach  with  any  solemn  pomp,  or  on 
«ny  meditated  system,  but  to  taBc  at  random  on  whatever  came  iqpper- 
most.  So  that,  for  example,  if  I  saw  any  thing  remarkable  about  any 
boy's  nose — ^  si  quern  conspiouum  insigni  naso ;'  I  immediately  went 
up  to  him,  and  ^  ridendo  et  oontractando  naso  fungebar  dooentis  officio,' 
and  while  in  the  act  of  laughing  at  him,  and  squeezing  his  nose,  brought 
out  some  pertinent  Latin  vocables  which  were  not  easily  forgot.    Then, 
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as  a  sort  of  by-play,  one  of  the  negroes  would  Uow  his  nose^  and  I 
immediately  told  the  school  that  the  Latin  for  that  was  '  mmigen 
naies ;'  and  immediately  the  peal  of  imitation  went  romid  the  room 
like  thunder — '  mungere  nares!  mnngere  nares!!  mnngere  naieslir 
Then,  to  ring  the  changes  upon  mungo^  I  said  to  one  of  the  other 
negroes-^* At  tu,  Nifl;rine,  munge  canddam  I  Now  you,  Blaclde,  snoff 
the  candle!'  And  if  it  happened  that  he  snuffed  it  out,  then  I  imme- 
diately assumed  an  angry  air,  and  rated  him  soundly  with  ereiy  sort  of 
abuse  that  Plautus  or  Terence,  or  Cicero's  Orations  against  Catifine, 
could  supply  me  withal ;  while  my  scholars  learned,  at  the  same  time^ 
what  was  the  Latin  for  to  extangmsh,  and  what  for  to  light  the  candle. 
From  this  we  took  occasion  to  discuss  tallow  and  wax,  ttie  Taiioos  ex- 
cellences and  defects  of  wax  and  tallow  candles,  as  compared  with  oil 
lamp,  and  so  forth.  With  this  sort  of  mere  trif^ff  and  random  talk- 
ing, we  would  often  spend  three  successive  hours,  without  being  awe 
of  it,  to  the  great  deueht  of  the  whole  school.  And  the  result  was, 
that  the  scholars  could  scarody  be  restrained  from  hastening  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  to  our  school  at.  the  earliest  hour  of  ihe  morning, 
rejoicing  in  nothing  so  much  as  to  hear  their  master ;  so  much  so,  that 
they  often  came  an  hour  before  the  school  was  open,  and  in  the  night 
time  could  dream  of  nothing  but  our  scholastic  comedies."* 

The  reader  sees  at  once,  that  this  method  of  Clenard's  presents, 
in  eyery  respect,  a  complete  contrast  to  the  respectable  old  method 
of  teaching  Latin  so  long  practised  in  our  giammar-schools;  and 
the  inquiry  which  we  haye  now  to  make  is,  which  of  the  two  is 
the  better?  and  whether  a  well-tempered  compound  of  both  be 
not  possible?  To  solye  this  question  in  the  most  expeditious  and 
satidractory  waj,  we  shall  tsuce  the  two  cases  in  which  Nature 
takes  the  teaching  of  languages  altogether  into  her  own  hands, 
and  endeayour  to  discern  clearly  what  are  the  necessary  elements 
of  her  teaching.  The  two  cases  we  mean  are,  that  of  a  child 
learning  its  motner  tongue,  and  that  of  an  adult  learning  a  foreign 
language  by  residence  in  the  country  where  the  hmgua^e  is 
spoken.  In  this  latter  case,  especially,  uniyersal  experience 
testifies,  that  three  months'  Hying  intercourse  with  the  natiyes  of 
a  country,  will  go  further  to  ramiliaiise  the  ear  with  a  foreign 
dialect,  than  three  years*  priyate  study.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  oe 
assumed  as  a  maxim  in  teaching  languages,  that  the  more  near  a 
method  approaches  to  the  metiiod  employed  by  Nature  in  this 
case,  the  more  near  does  that  method  approach  to  perfection. 
What,  then,  are  the  elements  of  this  natural  methodf ?  'lis  a 
ample  affidr.  First:  there  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  ear,  the 
natural  organs  b^  which  the  langua^  is  acquired.  Secondly:  this 
appeal  is  made  in  circumstances  wnere  there  is  a  direct  relation, 
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tpso  facto,  established  between  the  sound  and  the  thin^  signified. 
Ihe  sound  makes  directly  for  the  thing,  Hke  an  electnc  msh,  or 
It  rests  upon  it  like  a  graceful  mantle;  there  is  no  painful  series  of 
steps  through  grammar,  dictionary^  and  the  idiom  of  another 
lai^uage,  to  be  made  before  you  establish  the  connexion.  Let 
any  Engliahman  take  a  walk  in  the  streets  of  Hamburg,  and  by 
merely  reading  the  signs  of  the  shops  as  he  passes,  he  will  learn 
more  available  German  in  half  an  hour,  than  he  could  master 
otherwise  in  a  week.  Thirdly:  the  same  Hving  appeal  to  the 
ear  is  continuously  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  tmie  repeated. 
Fourthly:  the  appeal  is  made  under  circumstances  which  cannot 
fidl  strongly  to  excite  the  attention,  and  to  engage  the  sympathies 
of  the  hearer.  In  these  four  points,  lies  the  whole  plain  mystery 
of  Nature's  method;  and  where  teachers  of  lanffuages^  whether 
dead  or  livings  make  slow  and  heavy  work,  as  tney  so  often  do, 
with  their  pupils,  it  is  because  they  are  either  altogether  regard- 
less of  the  example  of  Nature  in  the  matter,  or  because  they  lack 
the  skill  to  put  her  principles  into  practice. 

Let  us  take  now  the  old '  dominie  of  the  grammar-school,  and  see 
with  what  persistent  perversity  he  runs  sheer  in  the  teeth  of  Nature 
in  all  these  points.  Furst,  he  rarely  appeals  to  the  ear  at  all,  but  is  the 
thralled  slave  of  the  printed  book.  Instead  of  pronouncing  the 
vowels  properly,  with  a  more  extended  or  a  more  rapid  utterance 
— ^long  or  short,  as  the  case  may  be — fix>m  the  beginning,  he 
allows  his  pupils  to  pronounce  them  any  way  they  please,  or  ac- 
cording to  a  systematically  £silse  analogy  m  the  first  place,  and 
then  teaches  the  right  pronunciation,  not  to  the  ear,  but  to  the 
understanding,  in  the  shape  of  jaw-breaking  rules,  the  ag^gate 
of  which  compose  the  ^numstrum  horrendvm  ingens^  cut  lumen 
ademptam^  which  he  calls  Prosody.  After  loading  his  memory 
with  these  barren  formulas,  the  hopeful  youth  (can  it  be  believed?) 
still  continues  to  make  no  audible  differonce  between  short  vowels 
and  long  ones,  making  his  ear  and  his  tonrae  constantly  and  sys- 
tematically give  the  lie  to  his  understanding.  Then,  with  the 
sound  not  spoken,  but  merely  written— not  written  even  (so  far 
as  the  niceties  of  prosody  are  concerned),  but  merely  understood, 
what  does  the  scholastic  teacher  proceed  to  do?  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  connect  that  sound  directly  with  the  object  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  the  scholar  is  foroed  to  work  out  the  connexion  in 
the  most  slow  and  painful  maimer  possible,  by  means  of  the 
mother  tongues  and  a  dictionary.  Instead  of  giving  the  poor  boy 
a  book  and  a  dictionary,  the  teacher  should,  in  the  first  place, 
take  into  his  own  hand  a  well-known  and  interesting  object  (say 
a  bird  or  a  flower),  and  with  his  own  tongue  and  finders  (for  the 
fingers,  also,  are  useful)  point  it  out  and  describe  it,  again  and 
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again,  till  he  has  established  in  his  pupil's  mind  a  direct  rdation 
between  the  object  and  the  new  sound,  with  which  he  is  hence- 
forwaid  directly,  and  without  the  intenrenticai  of  his  mother 
tongue,  to  connect  it.  Then,  as  to  the  third  point,  many  of  our 
scholastic  teachers  do  not  seem  so  anxious  about  the  constant 
repetition  of  a  variety  of  fiimiliar  sounds,  as  about  the  formal 
committing  to  memory  of  certain  formulas,  that  have  no  imme- 
diate bearing  upon  any  practice  at  alL  In  our  best  schools,  how- 
ever, and  most  recent  school  books,  the  old  established  inoon- 
aistencies  and  absurdities  of  this  kind  are  &8t  dying  out.  As  to 
the  fourth  point,  the  old  wielder  of  the  grammar  and  dictionaij 
is  most  completely  at  fault;  to  excite  the  attention,  and  to  engage 
the  sympathies  of  boys  in  a  grammar-school,  has  always  been  me 
main  difficulty.  Boys  might  like  many  thii^,  but  how  were 
they  to  like  Latin?  Merely  energy  and  emulation  might  spur 
on  a  few,  but  the  many  flagged;  and  flagging,  in  Ifaming  of 
languages,  is  equivalent  to  retrogression.  Tne  grammar  and  the 
dictionary  could  interest  nobody;  scarcely  a  grown  person,  with 
all  his  resources,  much  less  a  boy.  The  *  dominie,'  accordUn^y, 
was  fldn  to  give  up  this  point  altogether;  he  assumed  the  atdtuoe 
of  rigid  sternness  and  cold  command;  where  it  was  impoesible  to 
govern  by  love,  he  ffovemed  by  fear;  where  the  feeling  of  a 
cheerful  and  a  triimiphant  progress  was  unattainable,  he  could  at 
least  talk  lastly  of  '  salutary  oisdpline;'  and,  fisdling  to  achieve 
the  main  points  of  a  quick  ear,  a  r^y  combination,  and  a  nimble 
toi^e^  he  could  at  least  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  indbect 
frmts  of  a  hard  head  and  a  gnarled  memory.  In  short,  though 
few  boys  under  this  system  learned  to  love  Latin,  jet  some  boys, 
by  help  of  Latin,  learned  to  love  hard  work;  and  if  any  of  these, 
in  after  life  (as  was  likely  enough),  happened  to  distinsuiah  them- 
selves by  the  perpetration  of  any  substantial  deed  of  any  kind, 
the  praise  of  this  was  histantly  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
admirable  drilling  of  the  grammar-school;  so  that  a  bearded  Bri- 
tish youth  could  not  cross  the  Indus,  and  look  an  Afghan  in  the 
fice,  without  the  Eton  grammar  being  quoted,  and  another  ser- 
mon being  preached  on  John  Bull's  olcl  text,  *  the  advantages  of 
a  classical  education  I' 

So  much  for  the  scholastic  teachers.  But  are  we  to  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Lockists,  the  Hamiltonians,  the  OUendorfians, 
and  die  disciples  of  Jacotot  were  altogether  right? — ^Right  they 
certainly  were  in  a  ^r^t  measure;  but  not  right  aUooether,  in  so 
&r  as  they  proceeded  (if  indeed  they  ever  did  proceed^  excbuwefy 
upon  a  concrete  practice;  and  that  for  the  following  plain  reason: — 
Man  is  somethinj^  more  than  a  parrot;  he  is  also  a  reflecting,  i 
reaaoning,  a  combining^  a  systematimng  creature;  it  is  his  nature  not 
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to  besaikfied  mth  bdbcig  a  mereepeaikiBg  macfaiiie,  howefrer  perfect. 
It  will  not  do»  theiefoiey  merely  to  take  a^i  adult  student  of  a  filia&fie 
tongue  intoanedioi&gclMmb^'C^  new  sounds,  wMckbyiep^temy 
HfflBiling  the  ear,  shall  at  length  become  fimailiar;  not  tke  imitative 
{iuiotion  only-— -which,  however,  is  always  the  mainthingxaacquixing 
language — ^out  the  discriminative,  the  aizangiiig,  the  combining, 
the  systematismg  fiiculty  must  be  called  into  fair  exerdse;  that  s 
to  say,  a  ^"ood  teacher  of  languages  will  make  sdence,  at  every  step, 
go  hand  mhand  with  practice,  ai^  strive  to  make  hispupil  notmeir^ 
a  fluent  talker  and  a  ready  reader,  bnt^as  far  as  ma^^  be,  a  sound  and 
thorough  philolo^bt  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  scientific  study 
of  languages  is  a  thing  altogether  distmct,  and  that  may  with  advanr 
tage  be  separated  from  the  practical  part.  The  practical  part  may, 
indeed,  be  separated  from  it,  and  carried  on  l^  itself  (as  eveacy 
day's  experience  testifies)  to  a  great  pitch  of  perfection;  but  it 
should  not  be  so  separated  any  more  than  the  practice  of  drawing 
Hie  supexficial  outhne  of  the  human  figure  should  be  separated 
from  the  scientific  study  of  anatomy.  Jdn  the  two  together, 
therefore,  if  you  have  wit  enough,  anacomprehensivenesB  to  do  it; 
and  while  practice  firom  the  first  moment  is  busy  in  supplying 
science  with  materials,  let  science  never  intermit  to  build  up  these 
materials  (as  they  are  supplied  only,  and  not  sooner,)  into  a  fidr  and 
a  oondstent  organism. 

The  ideal,  therefore,  of  this  important  point  ofpaedago^  is  plain : 
as  for  its  realisation,  that  manifestly,  like  all  other  mucational 
questions,  depends  much  more  on  the  aemands  which  an  intelligent 
public  may  make,  than  on  any  organic  reforms  which  may  ema- 
nate firom  the  teachers.  Let  the  public  only  take  a  living  mterest 
in  the  matter,  and  teachers  will  soon  be  found  to  do  what  is 
reasonable.  Let  well-informed  parents  declare  their  decided  con- 
viction, that  mdesB  the  scholastic  study  of  the  learned  languages 
can  be  oanied  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  combine  exact  inteUectual 
training  with  a  more  vigorous  display  of  energetic  muscle  and 
living  comi^exion  than  has  hiiherto  been  common,  the  study  of 
these  lanei^Bges  must  cease;  that  in  no  cases  eliall  they  be  carried 
en  in  sucn  a  way,  as  to  throw  into  an  imdue  subordination,  cor 
practically  to  supersede,  the  free  and  natural  development  of  the 
Auman  bdng  in  otiber  and  more  obvious  directions;  let  the  gene- 
ral voice  dedare  this  (as  it  has  in  man^  points  already  triumplmnily 
done),  and  pedantry  will  shrink  forthwith  into  its  shrivelled 
eikin.  Let  tlie  public  also  declare,  that  with  regard  to  modem 
languages,  they  desire  thor  sons  to  be  furnished  with  something 
nK)re  than  a  mere  smattering  of  strange  words;  that  they  wish  the 
liistory  and  genius  of  the  toi^e,  the  soul  axid  the  circulatioa  of 
tbe  literature  .to  be  developed;  upon  the  expression  of  this  con- 
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.Tiction,  also,  efficient  professois  of  modem  philology  will  not  &il  to 
8tart  up  in  all  our  gieat  dties.  But  the  public  must  show  their 
conviction,  not  less  by  their  deeds* than  bj  their  words;  th^must 
pay  honour  to  the  ezui^htened  and  efficient  paedagogue,  as  to  a 
public  officer  whose  camng  is  equally  noble  and  necessary;  they 
must  not  be  content  that  mere  grammarians,  however  learned  in 
Priscian  and  in  Voscius,  shall  hold  any  place,  much  less  a  directing 
and  controlling  place,  in  their  schools;  they  must  themselves  pro- 
vide their  Frenchman  and  their  German,  a  man  with  a  head  and 
a  heart,  and  a  hand  as  well  as  a  tonffue — and  having  provided, 
plant  him  in  a  position,  where,  while  ne  engages  affection,  he  can 
also  command  respect.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  will  the  teaching  of 
languages  become  an  intellectual  occupation,  worthy  of  the  Best 
exertions  of  a  noble  mind;  only  thus  can  the  learning  of  them  be 
changed  from  a  penance  into  a  pleasure,  from  the  ti^id-mill  into 
the  railroad.  To  make  our  views  more  clear  and  practical,  we 
shall  now  submit  the  following  scheme,  and  a  detached  enumeration 
of  the  different  steps  of  progress  in  a  well-ordered  system  of  lin* 
guistical  study,  sucn  as  we  conceive  it. 

1.  Let  the  teacher  commence  by  presenting  to  the  pupil  a 
series  of  distinct  and  familiar  objects  and  baptising  them  aumbly 
with  their  several  designations  in  the  language  to  be  acquired ; 
and  let  him  cause  the  pupil  to  repeat  the  names  audibly  &fter  him. 

2.  Let  him  at  the  same  time  write  the  names  on  a  black  board, 
80  that  the  eye  may  from  the  beginning  act  as  the  ally  of  the  ear; 
and  let  the  pupil  be  required  to  spell  accurately  every  word  that 
he  pronounces. 

.  3.  Let  him,  then,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  few  peisons  of  the  verb 
to  laoe^  and  to  fte,  and  one  or  two  others  of  sequent  occurrence, 
form  short  sentences  out  of  the  words  at  first  given ;  and  such  sen* 
tences  as  from  their  simplicity  and  their  direct  application  to  the 
object,  the  pujpil  cannot  possioly  misunderstand ;  the  learner  always 
repeating  and  re-echoing  as  bdbre. 

4.  Let  this  process  be  repeated  for  several  lessons,  till  the 
learner  has  got  a  ready  command  of  the  materials  supplied:  and 
let  a  few  tums  and  variations  be  ever  and  anon  introduced,  both  to 
prevent  monotony  and  to  expedite  progress. 

5.  Let  the  field  of  expression  be  gradually  enlarged,  so  as  to 
bring  forward  new  and  more  complex  forms  of  the  language, 
without,  however,  losdng  sight  of  tho6ealread^acquired(for  constant 
repetition  is  essential) ;  and  in  this  process  writing  may  always,  and, 
indeed,  ought  always^  to  follow,  offering  its  tangible  body  as  a  sort 
of  test  to  examine  we  more  vague  and  fleeting,  element  of  speech. 

6.  Let  the  teacher  now  commence  delivenng  short  and  easy 
•lectures,  explanatory  of  some  object  placed  before  the  pupil — say 
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any  object  of  natuial  bistory,  a  pictuie,  a  map,  or  any  thiibg 
that  admitB  of  being  described  in  few  and  simple  sentences.  Sac£ 
a  lecture  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  lesson,  if  wisely  conducted  ly  a 
liyely  and  intelligent  teacher,  will  be  sure  to  be  understood.  The 
pupil  will  then  to  made  to  give  back  what  he  has  heard,  vivavace^ 
on  the  spot,  and  afterwards  to  commit  it  to  writing,  trusting 
altogether  to  his  memory,  so  as  not  to  turn  the  exercise  into  the 
dull  and  slavish  function  of  writing  after  dictation,  and  trusting. 
to  dead  paper. 

7.  Tbe  grammar  may  now  be  introduced,  or  rather  educed  out 
of  the  pre^ding  practice,  and  the  forms  already  ac<|uired  supple* 
mented  so  as  to  esuiibit  the  complete  scheme  of  a  dechned  noun  or  a 
conjugated  verb.  This  must,  however,  be  done  with  great  care,  and 
the  grammatical  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  produced  and  expounded 
only  by  degrees,  as  it  is  required  to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
living  body  of  the  language. 

8.  Books  may  now  be  made  largely  to  assist,  but  never  to  su- 
persede, the  living  speech  of  the  teacher. — ^In  the  selection  of  books, 
however,  great  care  is  necessary  that  they  be — 

9.  Such  books  only  as  by  the  simplicity  of  their  style  and 
matter  are  suited  to  the  stage  of  linguistical  progress  where  the 
pupil  stands;  and 

10.  Above  all  thin^  such  books  as  the  pupil,  either  from  his 
previous  education  and  habits,  or  from  his  intellectual  constitution, 
IS  prepared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in.  Books  of  a  different 
descnption  will  infallibly  disgust  the  student;  and  it  is  on  this 
vital  point  that  we  see  learned  and  excellent  persons  most  apt  to 
err.  They  imagine  that  because  certain  Latin  and  Greek  books 
are  classical,  that  is  to  say  relished  by  men  of  taste  in  mature  age, 
therefore,  they  are  the  best  reading  for  boys  of  any  and  of  every 
age.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Only  some  books  of  the  classical 
catalogue  possess  this  rare  catholicity  of  character;  and  some  books 
which  are  not  so  classical,  may  possess  it  in  a  greater  degree.  If 
boys  must  be  taught  Latin,  ana  must  read  certain  books,  let  them 
defer  their  studies  till  they  are  a  few  years  older,  when  their  minds 
vrill  be  more  open  to  sympathise  with  what  they  read.  To  read 
without  sympathy  is  to  learn  to  hate  learning,  and  to  march  with- 
out making  progress. 

11.  The  master  will  take  care  so  to  superintend  the  reading, 
that  it  shall  become  a  quarry  of  linguistical  materials  to  the 
student,  that  he  is  continually  to  be  'employed  in  constructing 
into  every  variety  of  shapes.  By  the  living  word,  and  in  writing, 
no  form  of  expression  must  be  allowed  to  pass  in  the  reading, 
which  is  not  to  be  brought  on  the  carpet  again  in  the  waj  of 
conversation  and  composition.  The  pupil  must,  above  all  things, 
never  be  sent  to  a  dictionary  to  select  words  for  himself  that  may 
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be  right,  and  that  maj  be  wrong.  He  most  always  speak  and 
write  from  a  model,  either  firom  his  master,  or  from  a  book.  He 
must  alwajTS  kmno  that  he  is  ri^ht. 

12.  For  this  purpose,  a  wise  master  will  stick  as  much  as 
possible  to  one  author,  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  juTenile  imitator 
with  unnecessary  yarietj  of  style  and  phrase.  This  was  one  of 
Jaootot's  good  ideas ;  and  Professor  Long,  of  London,  strongly 
advocates  the  same  thing. 

13.  Let  the  teacher  ingraft  upon  the  reading,  or  rather  bring 
out  of  it,  as  much  of  the  scientific  principles,  philosophy,  ana 
history  of  the  language  as  he  can ;  and  let  nim  know  that,  as  in 
the  anatomy  of  living  structures,  so  in  the  dissection  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  vocal  utterance,  the  greatest  discoveries,  and  the 
most  delightful  illustrations,  are  made  only  by  comparison. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  above  exercises,  the  pupil  may,  from  as 
early  a  period  as  possible,  be  trained  to  commit  to  memory,  and 
to  recite  continuous  pieces  of  fine  composition  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.  This  will  be  a  more  delightful  and  a  more  profitable 
exercise  than  the  scholastic  practice  of  overloading  the  youthM 
mind  with  barbarous  piles  ol  rules,  before  they  can  be  understood 
or  used,  and  of  exceptions  that  msJce  the  rule  of  no  vidue.  Such 
things  are  only  to  be  learned  by  practice  and  by  d^rees,  not 
acoordiuj?  to  a  formula  and  with  a  stride. 

15.  The  master  will  take  care  to  make  the  reading  of  his  pupil 
a  text  not  merely  for  descanting  on  the  philosophy  of  words,  but 
for  exhibiting  an  interesting  view  of  whatever  is  known  of  the 
matter  discussed  bj  the  writer.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the 
student  of  Gbeek  is  reading  that  part  of  the  Second  Book  of 
*  Herodotus,'  which  treats  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  an  inteUi^t 
teacher  may,  with  a  very  few  weli-diiected  hints  and  fiuniliar 
illustrations,  open  up  to  the  little  linguist  an  interesting  peep 
into  the  wide  region  of  modem  Gredogy.     A  master  of  lan- 

Oes,  who  teaches  thus,  will  find  his  mbours  crowned  with  a 
le  blessing;  not  only  wiU  a  great  number  of  the  rudimentary 
truths  of  science  be  taken  into  the  youthful  mind,  but  the  foreien 
words  will  be  retained  better  in  the  memory,  by  virtue  of  the 
interesting  knowledge  of  which  they  have  been  made  the  medium. 
So  utterly  false  is  the  Oxonian  idea,  that  Greek  and  Latin  would  be 
studied  to  less  effect,  were  the  natural  sciences  admitted  into  an 
arena  of  fair  and  equal  competition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
certain,  that  the  study  of  words  can  never  prosper,  but  where 
their  full  meaning  is  unfolded  by  the  living  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  which  they  are  signs.  Ijiis  knowledge,  however,  is  in 
no  case  to  be  TOt  from  a  dictionary. 

16.  After  &e  student  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
read  any  common  book  ad  aperturaniy  then,  and  not  tiQ  Aen, 
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win  firequent  oiigiiuJ  oompodtions,  both  in  piose  and  verse  (if 
the  ptipl  has  talent),  be  found  advantageous. 

17.  Then,  also,  to  ensure  accuiacy  in  small  matters,  a  re^- 
lar  and  systematic  study  of  a  truly  scientific  grammar  may  be 
entered  on.  A  good  t^u^her,  however,  may  always  so  tram  a 
vigorous-minded  pupil  that  he  shall  be  a  grammar  to  himself; 
that  is  to  say,  that  ne  shall  instinctively  form  a  system  of  the 
abstract  lules  of  the  language  out  of  the  living  body  of  the  lan- 
guage as  it  presents  itself  to  his  attention. 

18.  After  all  this,  a  historical  view  of  the  literature  of  the 
language,  with  biographical  and  critical  sketches  will  complete 
die  curriculum.  The  teacher  may  lecture  on  these  subjects, 
ei&er  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the  hearer,  or  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  his  pupils,  or  his 
own  genius. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  these  points  of  paedagogic  practice 
are  meant  to  apply  equally  to  teachers  of  andent  and  of  modem 
languages.  Some  people  m^  think  it  chimerical,  to  expect  that 
teadiers  of  Latin,  Grreek,  or  Hebrew,  should  be  able  to  commence 
their  instructions  in  these  dead  tongues  by  conversation,  in  the 
same  way  that  teachers  of  French  and  Italian  may  do.  But  in 
tliis  judgment  there  is  a  great  practical  mistake  involved.  It  is 
not  the  most  difficult  thin^,  or  a  difficult  thing  at  aU,  to  speak 
any  language,  whether  livmg  or  dead:  it  is  ima^ned  to  be  dif- 
ficult, because  under  the  ola  scholastic  system  it  was  different, 
that  is  alL  Boys  do  many  things  at  grammar-schools  much  more 
difficult  than  speaking  Latin,  much  more  disagreeable,  and,  we 
may  add  too,  less  uaenu.  What  is  more  difficult,  more  forced, 
artificial,  and  awkward  to  a  boy,  than  the  writing  of  Latin  or 
Greek  verses?  And  yet  people  defend  that  practice  who  would 
object  to  commencing  by  speaking.  Verilv,  like  the  Pharisees, 
snch  paedagogues  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  A  boy 
wiU  be  taught  to  understand  your  single  viva  voce  description  of 
sm  object,  or  a  picture  in  Latm,  and  to  echo  back  that  descrip- 
tion in  the  same,  much  more  naturally  and  easily  than  to  swing  m 
a  delicate  see-saw  of  nicely-poised  oscillations  with  Ovid  and 
Tibullus.  Tis  a  much  more  plain  and  direct  way,  also,  of  ^ving 
him  a  command  of  such  L&tin  words  as  he  may  ad^rwards  find  (» 
use  in  the  prosecution  of  those  natural  sciences  (almost  aU  the 
sciences,  except  Mineralogy),  whose  technical  vocabulary  is  de- 
rived mainlv  from  the  learned  languages.  And  if  the  teachers 
will  still  dhink  it  difficult  to  speak  Latin  and  Greek,  we 
only  ask  them  one  thing — ^try,  and  you  wiU  find  it  easy !  It  is, 
in  £actf  not  difficulty,  but  pride  and  vain  conceit,  that  would 

Erevent  any  classical  teacher  from  attempting  the  oral  inethod ; 
e  38  afraid  of  making  a  blunder  and  losing  his  dignity — he 
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would  have  the  silly  boys  believe  that  he  is  the  po]^,  and  that 
he  cannot  err.  Or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  then  he  is  only  dull, 
and  slow,  and  stupid,  with  waxen  ears  and  a  dusty  tongue,  and 
with  his  painful,  creeping  method  of  teaching,  would  do  all  he 
can  to  make  his  pupils  as  dull,  and  slow,  and  stupid  as  himself. 
It  is  our  plain  and  literal  conviction,  that  many  a  hopeM  boy 
has  been  discouraged  and  dispirited,  depressed,  blunted,  and  stu- 
pified,  by  a  quinqueimial  endurance  of  '  salutary  discipline'  in  a 
grammar-school. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  intended  to  comprise,  in  as 
short  a  space  as  possible,  the  results  both  of  various  readong  on 
the  subject,  and  of  considerable  personal  experience  and  experi- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  writer;  but  as  some  readers  may  feel  that, 
in  adopting  this  method  for  handling  the  subject,  we  have  dis^ 
appointed  them  of  what  they  had  a  ri^ht  to  e:q)ect,  from  the 
heading  of  the  article,  viz.,  a  special  notice  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal novelties  in  the  practice  of  teaching  languages,  we  shall  here 
endeavour,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  meet  their  wishes.  In  the 
first  place,  therefore,  the  two  brodiures  of  Dr.  Mager,  which 
Btand  at  the  head  of  our  roll,  are  of  a  polemical  character,  and 
contain  a  most  spirited  and  vigorous  vindication  of  '  modem 
philology,'  as  opposed  to  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  monopolists.  Dr.  Mager  is  a  man  who  unites  a  healthy 
breadth  of  view,  with  a  high  grade  of  linguistical  culture,  and  an 
extensive  scholastic  experience.  From  the  sample  of  his  talent 
given  in  these  brochures^  we  should  think  his  various  practical 
works  in  the  department  of  French  philology  (which  we  have 
not  seen)  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  intelligent  teacher. 

The  next  work  is  no  less  distinguished  by  its  great  sound  sense, 
and  general  intelligence,  than  by  its  thorough  mastery  of  eveiy 
raactical  detail  of  teaching  and  necessary  paedagogic  mancBUvre* 
The  author,  M.  Le  Vert,  is  a  teacher  of  French  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  occupies  a  position  from  which  he  will  not  be  easily 
driven,  midway  between  the  empiricism  of  the  Hamiltonians  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  pedantic  formalism  of  the  schoolmen  on 
the  other.  In  one  thing  only  do  we  materially  disagree  with 
him,  viz.,  in  the  disposition  he  shows  to  carry  on  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language,  whether  dead  or  living,  mainly  through  the 
intervention  of  the  mother  tongue.  Now  we  have  sevenu  times 
in  the  text  stated  strongly  what  appears  to  us  the  superior  expe- 
diency of  estabUshing  from  the  very  first  a  direct  connexion 
•between  the  new  instrument  of  expression,  and  the  mind  that 
is  to  use  it.  We  think  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  old 
one— that  is,  the  mother  tongue,  must  necessarily  bo  mad^  to  a 
great  extent,  by  every  method,  and  can  never  be  made  without 
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instniction;  but  in  order  to  give  an  individual,  as  soon  as  pos* 
fiible,  a  ready  command  of  anj  new  tongue,  it  will  be  found  a  less 
cumbrous  and  painful  way,  to  cause  bim  to  think  and  speak  from 
the  first  directly  in  the  new  dialect,  and  that,  of  course,  from  the 
direct  imitation  of  a  person  speaking  or  declaiming  it.  This  is 
assuredly  the  process  by  which  a  foreign  language  is  so  readily 
picked  up  by  a  stranger  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken — and 
according  to  this  reason,  in  our  opimon,  every  complete  system 
of  teachmg  languages  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  moaelled. 
In  the  same  manner  an  academical  man,  who  wishes  to  write 
Ciceronian  Latin,  will  not  make  the  best  episode  by  thinking,  in 
every  case,  what  the  English  is,  and  then  what  the  Latin  ouaht 
to  be;  but  he  will  go  directly  to  his  model,  and  mould  his 
thoughts  and  turn  his  sentences  directly  from  the  original.  The 
intervention  of  the  English  idiom  could  only  serve  to  entangle 
and  to  confound. 

The  next  work  on  our  list,  is  an  introduction  to  the  Ger- 
man langua^,  by  that  Mr.  OUendorf  whom  Captain  Basil 
Hall's  linguistical  experience  (recorded  in  ^  Schloss  Hainfeld')^ 
has  done  so  much  to  puff  into  celebrity.  Mr.  Ollendorf^s 
method  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Hamiltonian  method, 
put  into  the  shape  of  question  and  answer;  that  is  to  say,  the 
teacher  commences  by  furnishing  the  learner,  not  with  a  book 
and  an  interlinear  translation,  out  with  a  certain  number  of 
vocables  which  are  spoken  in  his  presence,  and  which  he  is  re- 

auired  to  repeat  in  every  possible  variety,  till  he  be  master  of 
kern.  This  repetition  and  variation  are  best  effected  by  the 
method  of  question  and  answer;  and  in  order  to  achieve  this, 
the  master  supplies  the  pupil  with  a  complete  sentence  from  the 
very  beginning ;  joining  the  vocables  with  the  commonest  inflexions 
of  the  verbs  *  to  have,'  and  '  to  be ;'  ^.y.,  *  Have  you  a  hat  ? — 
Yes,  I  have.  Have  you  a  coat  ? — ^No,  1  have  not,'  and  so  forth. 
In  this  manner  the  learner  is  led  on  from  one  thing  to  another 
(the  principles  of  grammar  being  introduced  ^dually,  as  the 
sphere  of  conversation  is  varied  and  enlarged),  till  he  finds  him- 
self, in  a  few  weeks,  able  to  understand  and  to  speak  many  com- 
mo(n  sentoices  with  considerable  fluency,  before  he  has  learned 
any  tense  of  a  verb,  besides  the  present  indicative  and  the  infini- 
tive.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  Ollendorfian  method 
therefore  is,  that  it  commences  with  the  concrete  practice  in  the 
most  simple  shape,  developes  the  grammatical  forms  and  the  syn- 
tactical rules  gradually,  by  means  of  practice,  and  further  maKes 
this  practice  to  consist  mainly  in  common  and  familiar  conversa- 
tion on  the  most  necessary  and  familiar  subjects.  It  is,  in  one 
word,  the  grammar  put  mto  a  conversational  shape ;  and  in  so 
fir  as  it  is  so,  serves  its  purpose  admirably,  and  we  have  no  quar* 
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rel  vnth  it.  It  seems,  however,  that  Captain  Hall  ^ke  uiiftd* 
visedly,  when  he  called  Mr.  Ollaidoif  ^  the  Euclid  of  German.' 
For  the  phnifie  *  Euclid'  seema  to  imply  scHnething  scientific 
and  systematic ;  whereas  the  order  of  progression  in  Mr.  Ollen- 
dorTs  method  is  by  no  means  yery  dear  on  all  oocasiona,  and  is 
inferior,  in  our  opinion,  to  what  we  have  seen  in  many  demen* 
tary  books  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
We  shall  only  mention  the  strange  whim,  that  the  feminine  nouns, 
which  are  the  easiest  in  German,  and  which  Noehden,  with  ffreat 
sood  sense,  made  a  first  declension  of,  are  not  heard  of  in  uUen* 
dorf  s  method  till  the  dghty*fourth  lesson,  or  till  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  book  are  fin^eal! !  We  must sa^r,  moreover,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  Caf^tain  Hall's  experience,  a  nMdbod 
exclusively  and  entirely  conversational  will  never  satisfy  rtrong' 
minds;  conversation  and  repeated  talk  are  admirable  as  a  part, 
and  as  an  element,  but  they  must  never  be  looked  upon  as  a 
whole,  or  as  a  substitute  for  every  thing  else. 

Turning  now  to  Arnold's  little  work,  we  find  the  same  principle  of 
commencing  with  the  concrete,  applied  to  the  elementary  study  of 
Latin.  Thelittle  humanist  commences  with  complete  sentences  the 
very  first  day;  educes  his  system,  step  by  step,  out  <^the  material 
that  is  supphed  to  him  only  in  proportion  to  ms  gradually  enlarged 
capacity;  and  builds  up  ms  etymological  schemes  piecemeal,  into 
an  architectural  completeness*  as  the  several  tiers  of  hewn  stoiMS 
ate  furnished  to  him  by  the  skilful  superintendent  of  the  work. 
Of  all  this  we  most  heartily  approve;  though,  of  course,  like 
other  things,  it  is  liable  to  be  pushed  to  excess,  and  to  pasade 
itself  somewhat  pedantically.  We  suggest,  however,  to  Mi.  Ar- 
nold, to  ^o  a  st^  further;  let  him  take  a  hint  &om  OUend<Hf^ 
and  min^e  his  narrative  style,  from  the  beginning,  a  little  widi 
the  vivacitj  of  question  and  answer;  and,  in  order  to  acfaieye 
this,  let  him  take  another  hint  &om  Dr.  Peithmann,  and  pto> 
nounce  every  syllable  of  a  word — not  merely  certain  syllablu— ^ 
with  the  proper  quantity,  from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Pdthmann, 
indeed,  is  the  only  English  writer  of  a  Latin  grammar  that  has 
come  und^  our  notice,  who  has  decidedly  announced  and  acted  on 
the  principle,  that  prosody  (or  pronunciation,  for  it  ia  nothing 
else)  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  the  teaching  of  the  ancient 
as  of  the  modem  hmguages,  and  not,  aocordmg  to  the  per- 
verse practice  of  our  schools,  the  last  Here  are  his  words: 
*'  Though  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  we  ao< 
quire  the  sound  and  sense  of  a  word  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
sound  and  sense,  when  once  acquired,  are  ever  afW  almost  inse- 
parable; yet  the  common  grammars  reverse  the  order  whidi 
nature  has  pointed  out,  and,  mstead  of  beginning  with  pconunciar 
tion,  they  furnish  the  learner  with  rules  to  corxect  the  vicious 
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utterances  which  he  has  acquired  in  his  passage  through  the  book. 
But  yeais  consumed  in  the  practice  of  versification  are  often 
imabk  to  efiect  this.  To  enable,  ^erefore,  the  youthful  learner 
to  acquire  that  correctness  of  pronnnciflidon  which  stamps  the 
accomplished  and  el^ant  schol^,  ^tds  ^pcammar  begins  with  the 
senerai  rules  of  pronunciation,  and  pconts  out  the  qualities  of 
pie  words  by  constant  denotation  of  their  syllables.'  This  great 
improTement,  as  well  as  most  others,  in  the  form  of  our  elementary 
Latin  books.  Dr.  Peithmann  has  confessedly  derived  fiK>m  oui 
admirable  paedagogic  masters,  the  Gennans;  &om  whom  Mr. 
Arnold,  also,  has  at  aU  times  borrowed  with  a  wise  liberality. 

We  now  conclude  with  the  so-called  *  Robertsonian  method;' 
and  with  i^ard  to  it,  need  only  remark,  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from   Mr.  Monteith's  specimen  of  *  Spanish  without  a 
Ma^,^  it  seems  founded,  on  the  main^  on  the  Hamiltonian 
method  of  interlinear  translation,  and,  in  this  view,   presents 
no  novelty  worthy  of  especial  trampeting.     The  meuiod  of 
rendering   pronunciation  viable,   and  thus   dispenong  with  a 
master,  must  always  be  imperfeot  and  unsatisfactory.     Spanish 
has  been  learned,  and  may  oe  learned  again,  ^  without  a  master,' 
but  not  8o  well  as  with  one.    It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Monteith  in 
his  pre&ce,  that '  the  principle  of  Mr.  Robertson  of  Paris'  method 
is,  to  intfoduce  the  learner  to  a  general  view  of  a  language 
before  he  is  led  to  a  consideration  of  its  minutisa;'  that  is  to  say, 
he  begins  not  merely  with  the  concrete,  but  with  the  concrete  in 
its  most  oomplex  state;  into  the  middle  of  which  complexity  the 
raw  student  is  at  once  introduced,  and  forced  to  gain  a  command 
of  its  various  component  elements  by  a  gradual  process  of  discri- 
mination, dissection,  and  re-construction.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
tfaat  this  analytic  process  has  its  advantages,  and  under  a  skilful 
master  might  be  made  to  produoe  admirable  results;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  free  from  the  danger  of  confounding,  scattering,  and 
discouraging  the  student  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  attempt, 
and,  therefore,  except  under  very  skilful  handling,  is  scarcely  to 
be  preferred  before  the  synthetic  method,  to  whi<£  prominence  is 
given  in  the  text,  and  in  the  works  of  OUendorf  and  Arnold.    It 
must  always  be  borne  in  n:iind,  however,  tiiat  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  skilful  teacher  from  uniting  all  the  different  methods, 
or  from  allowing  this  or  that  modification  of  a  great  general  prin* 
c^ple,  to  preponderate,  according  to  tiie  bent  of  his  genius,  or 
(what  is  too  of);en  neglected)  the  difierent  inclinations  and  capa^ 
dties  of  his  sdicJazB.    There  can  be  no  end,  indeed,  to  mere  va- 
rieties of  technical  dexterity;  but  the  best  method  is  alwap  that 
whidi  unites  the  greatest  variety  of  practical  gponastio,  with  the 
gteatesfe  sabtlety  and  profundity  of  sdentific  pnnciple. 
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Abt.IX. — Dn  I^'Stre,  de  la  Femmej  et  de  la  FamiBe,    par 
Jules  MiCHELET.    Paris:  1845. 

DuBiNG  the  last  four  years,  France  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  paa> 
aonate  struggle  of  which  few  tidings  have  reached  us  here  in 
England,  ft  is  not  because  the  struggle  was  unimportant,^  or 
unworthy  of  European  attention,  but  because  other  and  political 
struggles  which  made  more  noise,  usurped  our  attention,  that  we 
heard  so  little  of  the  angry  and  profound  dissension  which 
agitated  most  serious  minds.  The  struggle  we  allude  to  is  Uiat 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Philosophers;  and  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  our  next. 

Meanwhile,  there  lies  before  us  the  latest  manifesto  of  the  anti- 
Jesuit  party — the  brilliant  book  of  the  historian  Mchelet — ^which 
is  excitmg  such  a  sensation,  that  we  must  at  once  take  notice  of 
it  as  a  separate  publication.  It  is,  indeed,  a  book  which  has  an 
individual  interest  quite  independent  of  the  quarrel  whence  it 
originated.  It  is  a  book  whicn  at  all  times  would  be  welcomed 
as  a  profound  insight  into  the  social  life  of  France,  but  which  is  par- 
ticuhrly  valuable  at  the  present  time,  when  in  our  own  coimtiy 
there  is  a  powerful,  persevering  influence  at  work,  which  strives  to 
hurry  society  into  accepting  spiritual  direction  and  celibacy,  the 
two  monster  evils  of  Cathohcism.  We  speak  of  that  active,  ardent, 
and,  if  successful,  terrible  sect,  the  Puseyites.  Its  more  recondite 
principles  we  are  not  now  to  discuss;  but  what  it  openly  avows, 
we  may  openlj  challenge ;  it  avows  its  preference  for  the  celibacy  of 

{)riests;  and  it  avows,  though  less  boldly,  its  approbation  of  con- 
ession  and  spiritual  direction. 

This  brings  the  subject  of  M.  Michelet's  work  home  to  our 
'business  and  bosoms.'  This  makes  that  which  is  a  subject 
of  European  interest  a  s^ial  subject  of  English  interest.  jBGs 
work  is  full  of  eloquent  mdignation,  piquant  portraits,  historical 
traits,  and  subtle  analysis;  but  these  are  litersury  qualities  which 
the  majority  of  people  would  be  tolerably  indiflterent  to,  did  they 
not  all  combine  to  illustrate  one  strong,  vehement  purpose,  ana 
that  purpose  practical. 

^'  The  family  is  in  question ; 

'^  That  home  where  we  would  all  fain  repose,  after  so  many  useless 
efforts,  so  many  illusions  destroyed.  We  return  home  very  wearied. ..do 
we  find  repose  there  ? 

''  We  must  not  dissimulate,  we  must  frankly  confess  to  ourselves  the 
real  state  of  things.  There  exists  in  die  bosom  of  society — in  the 
fiEunily  circle — a  serious  dissension,  nay,  the  most  serious  of  all  mssennons. 

"  We  may  talk  with  our  mothers,  our  wives,  or  our  daoghteis,  on  all 
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tihofle  matien  about  wludi  we  talk  with  onr  acqiiaintaaoeB :  on  business^ 
on  the  news  of  the  day,  but  not  at  all  on  matien  nearest  the  heart,  on 
religion,  on  God,  on  the  souL 

*'  Take  the  instant  when  you  would  fain  find  yonrself  united  with 
your  fiftmily  in  one  common  feeling,  in  the  repose  of  the  OToning,  round 
the  fiimily  table ;  there,  in  your  home,  at  your  own  hearth,  yenture  to 
utter  a  word  on  these  matters  i  your  mother  sadly  shakes  her  head,  your 
wife  contradicts  you,  your  daughter  althous^h  silent  disapproves.  They 
are  on  one  side  of  die  table,  you  on  the  ower,  and  alone. 

'<  It  would  seem  as  if  in  the  midst  of  them,  opposite  to  you,  sat  an 
inyisible  man  to  contradict  what  you  say." 

Such  is  the  mysterious  ODenine  of  the  work.  That  invisible 
enemy  is  the  pnest.  To  snow  now  the  priest  becomes  your 
enemy,  and  your  powerful  enemy,  is  the  object  of  what  follows. 
AlthoQ^h  we  entirely  agree  in  the  reasons  M.  Michelet  alleges, 
and  quite  see  the  force  of  his  arguments  against  ceHbacy,  confes- 
sion, and  direction,  as  destructiye  to  domestic  peace,  we  think  he 
has  omitted  two  elements  of  the  social  anarchy,  elements  which 
marvellottsly  facilitate  the  d^gerous  powers  given  to  the  priest 
by  confession  and  direction.  These,  as  supplementary  rather  than 
contradictoxy  to  his  work,  we  may  briefly  mdicate. 

Ist.  The  nvsband  has  Tiot  the  game  faith  as  his  wife.  In  France, 
while  the  ^Is  are  sedulously  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
church,  and  turn  out  reHsious,  often  devout  women,  the  boys, 
with  the  greater  licence  of  pubHc  schools,  and  the  general,  almost 
universal  scepticism,  or,  at  least,  indifference  in  matters  of  reli- 

f*on  prevalent  amongst  men,  and  apparent  in  every  shape  of 
rench  literature,  are  found  to  have  no  religion  at  aU.  There  is 
very  Utde  Voltairianism  in  France;  but  there  is  a  wide-spread 
indifference ;  no  polemics,  but  zm>  fervour  of  belief,  not  even  fervour 
of  disbelief.  When  we  say  France,  we  mean,  of  course,  Paris; 
for  to  some  of  the  provinces  the  same  charge  will  not  apply. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  A  timid,  devout,  serious  girl,  is 
sold  in  marriage  to  an  ambitious,  occupied,  or  frivolous  man. 
But  the  mail,  whether  he  be  ambitious,  over^worked,  or  frivo- 
lous, is  sure  to  be  indifferent  to  all  reUj^ous  matters.  We  repeat 
ind^erent.  Were  he  a  positive  sceptic,  he  might  convert  her ; 
and  ihen,  at  least,  there  would  be  sympathy.  But  he  does  not 
attempt  it.  All  her  reUgious  scruples  are  received  with  a  shrug, . 
her  heart's  effiisions  seared  by  a  ban  mot;  her  sympathies  are 
outraged.  She  married  without  love;  she  is  soon  to  be  a  wife 
wi&out  respect,  as  well  as  without  love  for  him  who  ought  to 
be  her  all-in-aU. 

But  her  sympathies  though  chilled,  are  iiot  sdfled;  they  are  agi- 
tating tlie  hmt,  they  struggle  forutteiance.    An  Englisn  wife  so 
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mtuated,  if  not  emwdtnitli  some  ^  ISBBtle  fiiend  and  ccnissdor,' 
would  floon  make  up  her  mind;  keepng  h^  thougltts  1x>  Iietsdf, 

S raying  in  her  own  way,  and  praying  for  her  husband,  she  would 
evote  hersdf  to  Ae  education  of  her  children.  Hiere  would  be 
a  *  slent  sonoV  in  the  home,  as  there  must  always  he  when 
such  differences  exist  But  the  husband  would  possess  a  wife, 
the  children  a  mother,  the  house  a  mistress.  The  x  rench  wife  has 
not  this  refuge.  The  priest  is  at  her  side.  To  him  she  is  bavndU} 
confide  her  sorrows,  and  how  willingly  does  she  perform  the  duty ! 
To  him  she  tells  all — ^the  secret  of  her  soul,  the  secret  of  her  home. 
She  asks  advice,  and  receives  it;  but  from  that  moment  she  is  lost 
The  priest  sits  at  the  hearth,  in  the  place  where  the  husband 
should  St  The  piiest  has  all  thedeepest  utteranoes  of  the  yom^ 
heart  poured  into  his  ear;  he  is  the  only  one  to  sympathise  wiu 
her.  She  is  vMefemme  tnemnprise;  but  the  priest  is  there  ^eady 
to  understand  her;  he  is  thoce,  with  the  most  poisonous  of  afl 
flattery — sympathy  I  He  is  there,  unconsciously,  unwillingh^,  the 
refuge  for  ail  her  disaj^xnnted  aspirations^  all  he^  ootragea  fed* 
ings.  She  does  not  love  her  husband;  love-matches  ace  noe  in 
France,  and  the  affection  she  oould  bestow  on  him,  and  whkh  in 
time  miffht  ripen  into  love,  she  bestows  on  another. 

This  IS  no  exaggerated  picture;  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  an 
unhappy  position.  The  priest  is  perhaps  the  hastener  of  the  evil; 
he  is  not  the  first  cause  of  it  If  he  were  the  first  cause,  why  is 
he  not  so  wherever  Catholicism  is  accepted?  Why  not  in  Spain, 
in  Italy,  in  Ireland?  M.  Miohelet  will  not  ccmtend  ^t  the  sad 
evil  he  so  eloquently  exposes,  exists  to  any  thing  like  the  same 
extent,  in  those  countries,  as  in  France;  and  why  not?  Simply, 
we  believe,  because  the  priest  is  not  ^ere  so  often  called  in  to 
interfere.  The  faith  of  the  wife  is  also  the  &ith  of  the  husband, 
her  aspirations,  if  not  always  shared,  are  always  understood;  her 
deeoest  thoughts  find  an  edio  in  her  husband's  heart;  whsi  she 
holos  sacred^  he  holds  sacred.  Upon  these  points,  tbs  priest  is 
not  called  on  to  interfere.  He  may  listen  to  her  confession,  he 
may  direct  her  conduct;  but  he  has  not  to  listen  to  the  on^ur- 
ings  of  a  wounded  spirit;  he  has  not  to  soothe  and  flatter  h 
femme  ineomprise. 

2nd.  The  moAer  doef  not  tntne  her  m/iatf  ,  does  not  edmeaie  het 
chSd.  This  point  is  peifaaps  of  less  importanoe  than  the  former, 
but  less  than  that  only,  and  being  coupled  wi&  it,  becomes  of  fearfiil 
importance.  M.  Mwekt  has  findiy  treated  that  portion  of  it  whidb 
concerns  education.  It  wrings  fixmi  him  expressiansof  the  noblest 
kind;  and  wisely,  feelingly,  does  he  exhort  me  reader  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  nature  in  this  respect,  and  not  be  led  away 
by  the  foolish  notion  of  amolfaei^scaiemaldDgher  soneflfemiaateu 
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W]Ilixigt7  would  we  t«aifi&r  to  our  pa^ 

trealB  of  this  mftfcter;  but  wemnBt be  oontent  to  refer  onr  teadeiB-<-» 

who  will,  we  tniat,  aU  become  his  leaden — ^to  the  work  it8el£ 

But  this  is  not  all  the  questioiL  That  the  child  is  best  edur 
cated  hv  ihe  mother^  because  she  alone  lightly  understands  hirn^ 
when  the  &ther  or  the  tutor  so  often  misonderstands  him,  so  often 
ejgpects  him  to  appreciate  that  which  is  above  his  comprehension, — 
this  will  SGarody  De  denied.  We  mean,  of  course,  a  competent 
mother,  not  a  suly,  doting  woman.  But  M.  Michelet  is  a  French^ 
man,  and  as  such,  we  may  ventuie  to  say,  is  not  so  much  aUye 
to  the  importance  of  the  mother's  nursmff  her  child,  as  all  Eng- 
lishmen are;  and  heie  we  tsLacv  he  overlooks  a  grave  considera- 
taoD.  Oar  zeadeis  are  probably  aware,  that  it  is  the  very  general 
custom  in  Fiance  for  women  not  only  to  procure  wet-nursee 
fiar  their  in&nts  (as  many  English  mothers  imhappily  also  do), 
but  for  the  in&nts  to  be  sent  away  into  the  country  to  nurse* 
A  serious  social  error.  We  pass  over  all  coUateml  evils  to  dwdl 
solely  on  those  which  immediately  bear  upon  our  present  subject. 
The  ymmff  mother  is  left  alone  1  She  has  no  husband  to  love; 
she  has  no  child  to  occupy  her  thoughts — ^no  child  to  form  the 
centre  of  aU  her  hopes,  her  £aani,  her  mousand  womanly  affections. 

Remember,  the  case  is  stronger  than  with  the  Fipglish  mother, 
who,  if  she  were  to  send  her  baby  away  ftom  her,  would  (unless 
a  ywmg  wife  and  mother,  and  to  her  the  case  does  not  so  well 
apply)  have  oQier  children  to  occupy  her  affections.  The  French 
are  onen  fiuaetious  on  the  subject  of  large  Engli^  families;  and 
they  little  imagine  how  much  of  their  own  social  anarchy  results 
from  their  obedience  to  Plato's  imoompromising  and  audacious 
law  of  proportioning  the  number  of  children  to  the  amount  of 
pCOperty*-Hwx  vs-cp  n^  odouir  ffvmvfMMc  row  mha%^  c^Aci/Sov^mpm  %^lt» 
^  ir^SUiMr.*  It  is  a  suUect  we  dare  not  dwell  upon.  Enough  that 
the  position  of  the  wite  and  mother  is  an  isolated  one.  The  infant 
is  sent  away  to  nurse.  When  it  refeums  home  it  is  almost  time 
for  it  to  be  sent  to  school.  The  mother  is  thus  alone.  What  are 
her  resources? 

To  be  thus  alone  is  to  be  a  nrey  to  the  demon  of  J^nmii.  The 
iearfiil  eflfects  of  that  condition  M.  Michelet  has  pointed  out;  and  in 
one  cm^nun  he  has  condensed  volumes:  ^  jBnniis  makes  her  receive 
frieanas  she  knows  to  be  enemies — curious,  envious,  calumnious.' 
If  it  makes  such  society  agreeable,  what  charm  must  it  not  lend  to 
the  sodetjr  of  one  who  fe^  iai  hier,  understands  her,  flatters  her, 
oocojpies  her?  There  are  two  persons  iidio  are  capable  of  this:— « 
a  pnest  and  a  lover.    How  oft^  the  twoare  one ! 

*  <  De  Bep.'  ii,  p.  85,  ed  Bekker  \  confer  also  *  Leges'  v.,  p.  897. 
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The  last  phxase  will  startle  manv;  bat  it  was  not  written  care- 
lessly. The  piiest  differs  essentiallj  fix>ni  the  fimgpmji;  and  it 
is  because  they  differ,  aad  because  the  Puseyite  tendency  is  to 
make  them  resemble,  that  we  feel  reticence  would  now  be  cowardice. 
We  assert,  therefore,  calmly,  but  distinctly,  that  the  piiest  is  but 
too  often  the  lover  of  the  woman  whose  conscience  he  directs. 
The  thing  is  natural,  often  inevitable.  M.  Michelet's  work  abun- 
dantly proves  it;  and  thousands  of  daily  examples  confirm  bis 
work.  It  is  an  awfiil  fact;  but  its  very  awfulness  only  llie  more 
stringently  forces  examination  of  its  causes. 

Our  readers,  if  personally  unacquainted  with  Fveneh  so- 
ciety, and  drawing  their  notions  of  it  fix>m  nowls  and  vaude- 
villes^ may  imagine  that  every  married  Fxencb  womam  Iws, 
or  will  have,  her  lover.  Indeed,  to  bdtte^e  iiie  aoveliste,  love 
seems  only  possible  when  it  is  adxdtocous.  But,  although 
there  is  prodigious  exaggeration  in  all  this — although  ^tm 
are  French  homes  as  happy  as  English  homes,  and  Fretidi 
wives  as  chaste,  as  fond,  and  as  devoted  as  English  wives,  the 
esoig^eration  is  the  over-statement  of  a  real  truth.  Adultery  does 
exist  m  Fiance  to  a  frightful  extent;  and  we  have  just  named  two 
powerful  causes.  The  lover  is  accepted  because  he  fills  the  '  ach- 
mg  void'  of  an  unoccupied  heart.  He  is  the  centre  of  feelings 
which  have  no  other  centre.  He  takes  the  place  of  husband  and 
children.  When  he  is  not  chosen  to  fill  timt  place  the  priest  is 
chosen. 

The  priest,  as  confessor,  possesses  the  secret  of  a  woman's  soul; 
he  knows  every  half-formed  hope,  every  dim  desbe,  every  thwarted 
feeling.  The  priest,  as  spiritualdirector,  animates  that  woman  with 
his  own  ideas,  moves  her  with  bis  own  will,  fashions  her  according 
to  his  own  fancy.  And  this  priest  is  doomed  to  celibacy.  He  is 
a  man,  but  is  bound  to  pluck  firom  his  heart  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
If  he  is  without  £dth,  ne  makes  desperate  use  of  his  power  over 
those  confiding  in  him.  If  he  is  sincerely  devout,  he  has  to 
struggle  with  his  passions,  and  there  is  a  perilous  chance  of  his 
being  defeated  in  that  struggle.  And  even  should  he  come  off 
victorious,  still  the  mischiefdone  is  incalculable  and  irreparable. 
The  woman's  virtue  has  been  preserved  but  by  an  accident,  by  a 
power  extraneous  to  herself  She  was  wax  in  Ixer  spiritual  direc- 
tor's hands;  she  has  ceased  to  be  2^ person^  and  is  become  a  <ftm^. 

There  is  something  diabolical  m  the  institution  of  oelibaoy 
accompanying  confession.  Paul  Louis  Oouirier  has  painted  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  priest's  position  as  an  unmarried  confessor; 
and  as  Courrier's  works  aie  far  less  read  than  they  deserve  to 
be,  we  make  no  scruple  of  transferring  his  powerM  sentences 
to  our  pages. 
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**  What  a  life,  what  a  condition  is  that  of  our  priests !  Love  is  for- 
bidden them,  marriage  especially  ;  women  are  given  up  to  them.  They 
may  not  have  one  of  their  own,  and  yet  live  &mi]iarly  with  al],  nay, 
in  the  confidential,  intimate  privity  of  their  hidden  actions,  of  all 
dieir  thoughts.  An  innocent  girl  £u^  hears  the  priest  under  her 
mother's  wing;  he  then  calls  her  to  him,  speaks  alone  with  her,  and  is 
the  first  to  Udk  of  sin  to  her  before  she  can  have  known  it«  "When  in- 
structed she  marries ;  when  married,  he  still  confesses  and  governs  her. 
He  has  preceded  the  husband  in  her  affections,  and  will  always  main- 
tain himself  in  them.  What  she  would  not  venture  to  conBde  to  her 
mother,  or  confess  to  her  husband,  he,  a  priest,  must  know  it,  asks  it, 
hears  it,  and  yet  shall  not  be  her  lover.  How  could  he  indeed  ?  is  he 
notionguredf  He  hears  whispered  in  his  ear,  by  a  young  woman,  her 
£uiHs,  passions,  desires,  weaknesses,  receives  her  sighs  without  feeling 
agitated,  and  he  is  five-and-twenty! 

**  To  confess  a  woman !  imagine  what  that  is.  At  the  end  of  the 
church  a  species  of  closet  or  sentry-box  is  erected  against  the  wall, 
where  this  priest,  wise  and  pious  as  I  have  known  some,  but  yet  a 
man,  and  young  (they  are  almost  all  so),  awaits  in  the  evening,  after 
vespers,  his  young  penitent,  whom  he  loves,  and  who  knows  it ;  love 
cannot  be  concealed  from  the  beloved  person.  You  will  stop  me  there : 
his  diaracter  of  priest,  his  education,  nis  vow.  .1  reply  that  there  is  no 
Yow  which  holds  good,  that  every  village  cure  just  come  from  the  semi- 
nary, healthy,  robust,  and  vigorous,  doubtless  loves  one  of  his  parishion- 
ers. It  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  if  you  contest  this,  I  vrill  say  more 
still,  and  that  is,  that  he  loves  them  a//,  those  at  least  of  his  own  age ; 
but  he  prefers  one,  who  appears  to  him,  if  not  more  beautiful  than  the 
others,  more  modest  and  wiser,  and  whom  he  would  marry ;  he  would 
make  her  a  virtuous  pious  wife  if  it  were  not  for  the  pope.  He  sees 
her  daily,  meets  her  at  church  or  elsewhere,  and  sitting  opposite  her 
in  the  winter  evenings,  he  imbibes,  imprudent  man !  the  poison  of  her 
ejes. 

^*  Now  I  ask  you,  when  he  hears  that  one  coming  the  next  day,  and 
s^proaching  the  confessional,  when  he  recognises  her  footsteps  and  can 
say,  '  It  is  &e;'  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  confessor?  Ho- 
nesty, duty,  wise  resolutions,  are  here  of  little  use,  without  peculiarly 
heavenly  grace.  I  will  suppose  him  a  saint;  unable  to  fty,  he  appa- 
rently groans,  sighs,  recommends  himself  to  God ;  but  if  he  is  only  a 
nuui,  he  shudders,  desires,  and  already  unwillingly,  without  knowing  it, 
perhaps,  he  hopes.  She  arrives,  kneels  down  at  his  knees,  before  him 
nrhose  heart  leaps  and  palpitates.  You  are  young,  monsieur,  or  you 
liave  been  so;  between  ourselves,  what  do  you  think  of  such  a  situation? 
Alone  most  of  the  time,  and  having  these  walls,  these  vaulted  roofs  as 
sole  witnesses,  they  talk;  of  what  ?  alas  !  of  all  that  is  not  innocent. 
They  talk,  or  rather  murmur,  in  a  low  voice,  and  their  lips  approach 
each  other,  and  their  breaths  mingle.  This  lasts  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  is  often  renewed. 

*'  Do  not  think  I  invent.    This  scene  takes  place  such  as  I  de- 
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aeribe  it,  and  through  all  France;  is  renewed  daily  bj  fbity  thooaand 
young  priests  with  as  many  younff  girls  whom  they  loTe>  because  they 
are  men,  whom  they  oon&ss  in  this  manner,  entirely  tiie-d-tiie^  and 
Yisit^  because  they  are  priests,  and  whom  they  do  not  marry  because  the 
pope  is  opposed  to  it." 

Pfeiul  Ixmia  might  have  added  another  argument.  Forbidden 
fruit  is  proverbialijr  of  all  fruit  the  most  coveted.  The  verjr  fact 
of  man  s  imagination  being  thus  stimulated  by  contradiction  is 
enough  to  constitute  temptation.  What  is  temptation?  It  is 
the  irritation  of  the  soul,  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  object 
desired,  but  forbidden.  Were  it  not  desired,  there  could  be  no 
temptation.  Often  there  would  be  no  desire  were  it  not  forbidden. 
Now  it  is  well  that  men  should  conquer  their  desires;  it  is  well 
that  they  should  learn  to  calculate  consequences,  and  to  forego  the 
present  enjoyment,  if  that  enjoj^ment  must  be  too  dearly  pur- 
chased. And  such  mastery  all  wise  men  possess.  But,  althou^ 
a  man  may  conquer  one  desire,  although  he  may  resist  one  t«iip- 
tation,  because  by  an  effort  of  the  will  he  can  rise  superior  to  ms 
own  passions,  such  a  state  of  effort  is  spasmodic,  not  normal:  it 
may  conquer  once,  it  cannot  always  conquer.  It  is  an  effi>rt;  and 
the  very  nature  of  effort  is  spasmodical  and  temporary;  it  must 
relax,  and  in  relaxing  the  man  succumbs.  The  vehemence  ynth 
which  a  man  resists  temptation  is  a  latent  cause  of  his  faU,  if  the 
temptation  continue.  *  When  a  woman  hesitates  she^s  lost;'  wLen 
a  man  does  not  at  once  shut  himself  out  from  the  possibility  of  a 
recurring  temptation  he  is  lost. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  another  class.  You  are  residing 
in  the  house  of  a  friend  whose  wife  is  extremely  fascinating.  You 
begin  to  perceive  that  she  interests  you  too  much,  and,  conscious 
of  the  peril,  you  either  put  a  guard  upon  your  feelings,  or,  wluch 
is  by  mr  the  wiser  plan,  you  quit  the  house.  By  an  efibrtyou 
have  conquered.  But  th^!e  was  only  wisdom  m  your  efl^rt; 
there  was  no  virtue;  for  this  fascinating  woman  was  not  only 
another's,  but  had  shown  no  signs  of  interest  in  you.  This  is  a 
simple  and,  doubtless,  common  case.  But  now  let  us  make  it 
more  complicated.  Instead  of  being  merely  her  firiend,  you  arc 
her  confidant;  you  are  made  the  repository  of  all  her  secrets,  of 
thoughts  which  neither  her  mother  nor  her  husband  ever  know; 
you  are  reverenced  as  a  superior  being;  your  word  is  law;  your 
menace  terrible.  She  almost  worships  you;  and  you  cannot  leave 
her,  cannot  shim  her,  cannot  put  a  stop  to  those  confidences  which 
torment  you.  In  vain  you  struggle:  you  conquer  to-day  onlj  to 
renew  the  fight  to-morrow.  The  agonising  imtation  of  the  soul, 
named  Temptation,  is  perpetually  present.  How  many  men  are 
there  who  could  withstand  this? 
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This  the  j>]i66t  has  to  suffer;  and  to  him  the  peril  is  ^eater, 
because  he  is  blinded  by  sophisms.  A  man  in  love  with  his 
friend's  wife  sees  eveij  thing  clearly  enough;  he  knows  his  guilt, 
and  shims  or  braves  it  with  open  eyes.  jBut  the  priest  has  the 
spiritual  care  of  her  he  loves;  her  soul  is  in  his  hands.  He  is 
connected  with  her  by  the  most  sacred  ties;  his  interest  in  her 
he  disguises  to  himseu  under  the  cloak  of  spiritual  anxiety.  He 
can  always  quiet  the  voice  of  conscience,  by  an  equivoque.  The 
mystic  langu^e  of  Love  is  also  the  mystic  language  of  Religion, 
and  what  guilt  is  shrouded  under  this  equivoque,  the  history  of 
priestcraft  may  show.  Parler  T amour  c*est  faire  Famour,  is  a 
profound  truth.  From  the  love  of  God,  it  is  easy  to  descend  to 
the  love  of  man;  especially  when  this  man  is  a  priest,  that  is  to 
say,  a  mediator  between  the  woman  and  God,  one  who  says, 
*  God  hears  you  through  me;  through  me  he  will  reply.'  This 
man,  whom  she  has  seen  at  the  altar,  and  there  invested  with  all 
the  sacred  robes  and  sacred  associations  of  his  office;  whom  she 
has  visited  in  the  confessional,  and  there  laid  bare  her  soul  to  him; 
whose  visits  she  has  received  in  her  boudoir  ^  and  there  submitted 
to  his  direction,  this  man  whom  she  woi'ships,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
idea,  a  priest;  no  one  supposing  him  to  be  a  man,  with  a  man's 


M.  Michelet's  book  contains  the  proofs  of  what  we  have  just 
said;  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  quote.  We  shall  only  bor- 
row from  his  work  the  passages  he  gives  from  an  unexceptionable 
authority,  Llorente: 

'^  Llorente,  a  contemporary,  relates  (t.  iii.,  eh.  28,  article  2,  ed. 
1817),  that  when  he  was  secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  a  capuchin  was 
brought  before  that  tribimal,  who  directed  a  community  of  b^uines, 
and  had  seduced  almost  all  of  them,  by  persuading  them  they  were  not 
leaving  the  road  to  perfection.  He  told  each  of  them  in  tbe  confes* 
j^ional  that  he  had  received  firom  God  a  singular  favour :  ^  Our  Lord,* 
he  said,  *  hag  deigned  to  show  himself  to  me  in  the  Sacrament,  and  has 
said  to  me:  Almost  all  the  souls  that  thou  dost  direct  here,  are  pleas- 
ing to  me,  but  especially  such  a  one  {the  capuchin  ncuned  her  to  whom 
he  spohe)*  She  is  already  so  perfect,  that  she  has  conquered  every 
passion,  except  carnal  desire  which  torments  her  very  much.  Therefore, 
wishing  virtue  to  have  its  reward,  and  that  she  should  serve  me  tran- 
quilly, I  charge  thee  to  g^ve  her  a  dispensation,  but  only  to  be  made  use  of 
with  thee;  she  need  speak  of  it  to  no  confessor ;  that  would  be  useless, 
as  with  such  a  dispensation  she  cannot  sin.'  Out  of  seventeen  heguines 
of  which  the  community  was  composed,  the  intrepid  capuchin  gave  the 
di^tensation  to  thirteen,  who  were  discreet  for  some  length  of  time : 
one  of  them,  however,  fell  ill,  expected  to  die,  and  discovered  every 
thing,  declaring  that  she  had  never  been  able  to  believe  in  the  dispen* 
sation,  but  that  she  had  profited  by  it. 
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"I  reinember^'' says  Llorente,  "having  said  to  him:  'Bat,  father, 
is  it  not  astonishing  that  this  singular  virtue  should  hare  belonged  exactly 
to  the  thirteen  young  and  handsome  ones,  and  not  at  all  to  the  other 
four,  who  were  ugly  or  old  T  He  coolly  replied^  *  The  Holy  Spirit  in- 
spires where  it  listedi/ 

"  The  same  author  in  the  same  chapter^  while  veproaching  the  Pro* 
testants  with  havii^  exaggerated  the  oormptaioii  of  confesson^  avows 
that :  *  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Inquisition  had  imposed  on  woqiea 
the  (^ligation  of  denouncing  guilty  confessors^-  but  the  dexmncia* 
tionj  were  so  numeroua,  that  the  penitents  were  declared  diseased 
from  denouncing.'* 

It  is  painful  tlius  to  drag  to  light  the  iniquities  which  have  sul- 
lied the  past;  but  our  arguments  would  be  suspected  of  gross  ex- 
a^eratioQ,  were  they  not  in.  some  measure  supported  oy  these 
historical  facts;  and  although  we  are  as  unwilling  as  any  one,  to 
hold  a  body  of  men  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  -wo 
are  surely  Keeping  witnin  the  legitimate  bounds  of  argument,  in 
thus  pointing  out  the  results  of  an  institution;  results  which  ^re 
hold  to  be  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  that  institution.  Wo 
may  as  well  anticipate  an  objection  which  is  sure  to  be  made.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  picture  we  have  drawn  of  the  Priest  and  the 
Wife  is  not  a  fair  one,  because  it  is  not  true  of  all  priests  and  all 
wives;  it  is  an  exception,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  the  rule. 

We  accept  this  objection,  and  admit  that  the  case  we  have 
considered  docs  not  apply  to  all  wives.  Let  us  explain,  however. 
In  the  case  we  have  considered,  we  assumed  the  wife  to  be  truly 
religious,  to  have  married  a  man  she  does  not  love,  and  who  docs 
not  share  her  faith,  and  to  have  no  children  at  home  with  hcr. 
This  we  say  is  the  common,  though  not  universal,  position  of 
French  wives;  and  wherever  it  exists,  the  consequences  we  liave 

{ointed  out  will  certainly  follow.  But  the  wife  is  not  religious? 
n  that  case  she  would  not  be  in  danger  from  the  priest;  but  in  that 
case  the  evils  of  the  institution  of  priesthood  would  not  have  a 
trial.  We  say  that  celibacy,  confession,  and  direction,  have  an 
almost  inevitable  tendency  to  convert  the  priest  into  a  lover. 
This  being  the  point  we  wish  to  illustrate,  we  are  right  in  select- 
ing only  such  cases  as  admit  of  the  natural  operation  of  this 
tendency.  It  would  be  no  argument  against  the  purity  of  a 
clergyman's  doctrine  and  example,  that  several  persons  ^^lio 
never  entered  his  church,  and  never  paid  attention  to  his  acts, 
were  notoriously  dissolute  and  profane.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
no  argument  against  the  danger  of  priesthood,  that  those  persons 
who  have  no  religion,  or  who  seldom  come  in  contact  with  tKe 
priests,  are  entirely  free  from  the  evil  effects  which  are  found  to 
follow  in  other  cases.    If  there  is  a  real  vice  in  the  institution , 
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it, will  best  display  itself  where  the  surrounding  circumstances  are 
most  favourable  to  its  &ee  operation :  that  is,  in  convents^  and 
in  families  such  as  we  have  described. 

M.  Michelet  says,  that  the  priest  is  the  cause  of  the  social  dis- 
union; and  to  show  how  he  is  the  cause,  the  book  was  written. 
He  is  the  cause,  because  he  possesses  the  wife:  possesses  her  soul 
as  a  confessor,  directs  it  as  a  direetor.  He  is  the  real  master  of 
the  house.  Old  Selden  long  ago  saw  the  nature  of  the  priestly 
tactics.  '  When  the  priests  come  inito  a  fcmily,'  he  says,  *  they 
do  as  a  man  that  would  set  fire  on  a  house ;  he  does  not  put  fire 
to  the  brick  wall,  but  thrusts  it  into  the  thatch.  They  work 
upon  the  women,  and  let  the  men  alone."  And  have  we  not 
had  experience  enough  of  the  truth  of  this  in  our  own  country  ? 
Are  not  the  Gantwells  and  the  Stigginses  abundimt?  Do  we 
not  find  the  essence  of  '  direction,*  if  not  its  name,  among  cer- 
tain classes  of  religionists  professing  the  strongest  antipathy  to 
Homanism?  It  were  a  serious  error  to  suppose,  that  M.  Mi- 
chelet is  only  fighting  against  an  evil  endured  by  France.  He 
fights  against  an  evil  which  we  are  all  bound  to  take  arms  against, 
because  it  more  or  less  openly  menaces  us  all.  Wherever  the 
priest  departs  from  the  stnct  nature  of  his  office,  interferes  with 
temporal  mattera,  and  with  the  private  concerns  of  family  life, 
and  makes  himself  privy  keeper  of  the  several  consciences  of  his 
flock,  there  direction  exists  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cies of  direction,  especially  when  accompanied  by  celibacy,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  ^ve  an  account  of  the  book  in  which 
M.  Michelet  has  so  bnlliantly  exposed  them :  an  account  we 
would  gladly  enrich  with  piquant  extracts,  but  that  our  space 
forbids  it. 

It  is  divided  into  three  pjirts.  The  first  is  an  historical  appre- 
ciation of  direction  and  its  theories  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  is  touched  in  his  own  masterly  manner.  All  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  the  historian  assist  him  here;  and  exquisite  are  the 

?ictures  he  paints  of  Saint  Fran9ois  de  Sales  and  Madame  de 
Ihantal,  of  Bossuet  and  la  Soeur  Comuau,  of  Tension  and  Ma- 
dame de  la  Maison  Fort,  and  of  Madame  Guyon.  Beside  these 
portraits  are  little  cabinet  pictures  of  the  inner  life  of  much  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  La  Devotion  Aisee,  and  La  Devotion 
Galante,  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  times.  Contrasted  with 
these  cabinet  pictures,  there  are  some  of  those  ghastly  subjects 
^vorthy  of  the  pencils  of  Rebeyra  and  Francia ;  we  speak  of 
Molinos — the  society  of  Le  Sacre  Coeur— la  m^re  Agueda  et 
Marie  Alacoque. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  an  appreciation  of  direction  in 
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tlie  nineteenth  century.  In  this  Michelet  examines,  in  detaS^ 
the  whole  question  of  direction ;  the  means  by  which  the  pri<»t 
acquires  his  power,  and  the  ends  for  which  he  uses  it.  Hiis^ 
second  part  we  have  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  pa^es,  but 
the  reader  will  find  it  a  far  more  satisfactory  exposition.  It 
contains,  moreover,  a  fearful  exposure  of  the  convent  system  ;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  refers  to  Eugene  Sue's  *  Juif  Errant,'  the 
third  volume  of  which  contains  the  real  history  of  Mademoiselle 
B.  *  It  took  place  recently,'  says  M.  Michelet,  *  but  in  a  con- 
vent, not  in  a  mad-house.* 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  Family  i 
a  subject  we  have  already  touched  upon.  From  this  brief  out- 
line, our  readers  will  gather  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  "\Tiriety  of 
the  subject  treated;  and  when  we  add,  that  it  is  treated  by 
M.  Michelet,  we  have  said  enough  to  excite  the  most  eager 
curiosity. 


Art.    X. — Manchester    in   1844.    By  M.  LtoN  Fauchkr. 

Translated  with  copious  Notes  by  a  Member  of  the  Maiidiestcr 
Athenaeum. 

It  is  a  good  si^,  we  think,  of  the  vigour  of  modem  Frcaich 
literature,  that  it  docs  not,  as  in  days  of  old,  confine  itself  to 
subjects  either  frivolous,  or,  at  the  best,  of  a  light  nature ;  but 
that  it  ever  and  anon  plunges  into  the  dirt  and  smoke  of  statistical 
and  positive  questions,  and,  as  in  the  present  instance,  grapples 
with  a  manufacturing  monster,  and  tries  to  unfold  to  us  the 
mysteries  of  that  creature's  existence.  Who  would  ever  Have 
suspected  a  French  litterateur  of  quitting  the  Boulevards,  or  the 
Biblioth(5que,  for  the  dingy  cotton  metropolis,  the  antipodes  of 
learning  and  all  refinement?  So,  however,  it  is:  M.  Leon  Fau- 
cher  has  visited  not  Manchester  only,  but  Liverpool,  and  London* 
and  Birmingham,  and  others  of  our  industrial  towns;  and  view- 
ing them  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  eye,  has  communicated 
the  result  of  his  observations  to  the  Parisian  world,  in  the  pa^c3 
of  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'  (an  excellent  periodical  by  5ie 
way);  and  from  this  an  enthusiastic  Manchester  man  has  bor- 
rowed it,  and  translated  it  for  the  information  of  his  fellow-towns^ 
men. 

Let  us  hasten  at  once  to  say,  that  though  the  translation  is 
well  made,  yet  the  calibres  of  the  author  and  the  translator  aro 
far  different  from  each  other  ;  the  animus  with  which  they  write 
is  by  no  means  the  same.     The  one  writes  with  the  feelings  and. 
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tibueinfonnation  of  a  traveller  who  has  seen  men  in  vaiioiis  forms  of 
social  existence;  who  has  been  able  to  compare  the  ^ood  and  the 
bad  things  in  many  a  system;  and  who  looks  on  aU  the  misery 
he  has  been  thus  compelled  to  witness  with  a  compassionate  and 
no  narrow  regard.  The  other  comments  upon  that  author,  with 
the  Umited  views  of  one  whose  knowledge  is  confined  almost  to 
his  own  town,— *at  all  events,  to  his  own  country — ^who,  by  being 
perhaps  nose-ground  at  the  wheel  of  unwilling  labour,  has  con- 
tracted an  acerbity  of  spirit,  and  an  obliquity  of  vision,  injurious 
to  his  discriminatmg  powers ;  and  who,  therefore,  not  only  thinks 
his  own  dear  region  of  soot  and  cotton  a  near  approximation  to  the 
^ex  of  commercial  excellence,  but  also  settles  things  in  a  way 
not  quite  consonant  with  the  experience  and  the  wishes  of  nine- 
tenthiB  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  These  are  faults,  however,  of 
a  young  author,  or  rather  commentator;  he  shows  that  he  has 
abilities  for  hterary  pursuits;  and  we  wish  him  success  in  them. 

To  M.  Faucher,  we  really  think  the  EngHsh  publio  are  under 
obli^tions  for  the  able  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  he 
touches  one  of  our  national  sores,  probes  the  wound,  and  pre- 
scribes remedies,  which,  if  not  doomed  to  be  effectual,  have  the 
merit  of  originality  and  good  intention.  The  commercial  and 
manufacturing  ^eatness  of  England  cannot  but  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  an  enlightened  French  poUtician:  for  his  own  nation 
is  partly  running  the  same  race  as  ourselves, — longo  intervallo; — 
and  it  IS  a  point  of  importance,  for  those  who  are  coming  after 
the  ponderous  Colossus,  to  see  the  rocks  over  which  the  shins  of 
traders  may  be  broken,  and  the  beams  against  which  speculators 
may  dash  to  pieces  their  aspiring  heads.  Li  France,  where  money, 
or  rather  national  wealth,  is  so  much  more  equally  distributed  than 
it  is  here,  and  where  there  is  not  so  much  obtrusive  evidence  of 
physical  suffering,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  essence, 
in  such  a  country  the  accounts  of  that  appalling  misery  which  is 
to  be  witnessed  in  any  of  our  large  towns,  and  of  that  boldness 
of  popular  enthusiasm  which  shows  itself  in  periodical  outbreaks 
and  strikes,  create  feelings  of  wonder  and  incomprehensibleness. 
No  Frenchman  can  understand  how  it  is,  that  the  jarring  and 
repulsive  elements  of  our  social  body  adhere  together ;  the  most 
enlightened  French  statesmen  and  publicists  have  expected  to 
see  the  '  puritanical  English '  fly  off  to  the  moon,  or,  at  least, 
some  one  of  the  planets  or  their  satellites, — so  fierce  have  been 
our  internal  disputes,  so  lowering,  at  times,  the  clouds  that  himg 
npon  our  political  horizon.  They  all  fall  into  an  error,  common 
indeed  to  most  French  authors, — and  never  more  prevalent  than 
at  the  present  day^ — that  of  estimating  the  characters,  the  social 
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and  political  cHaracteis,  of  other  nations  bj  their  own,  and  of 
taking  for  granted  that  a  much  greater  similarity  exists  than  is 
really  the  case.  It  should  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  French  authors  themselves,  is  that  which  they  attribute 
to  their  fellow-countrymen,  collectively  and  incUscrinunately ; 
whereas,  the  French  author  is  only  the  Parisian  homme  de  UUrts^ 
and  his  character  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  ParisiaA  litCDcaxy 
public, — the  most  heterogeneous,  and  the  least  national  character 
of  any  in  Europe — we  might  say,  in  the  world.  When,  there* 
fore,  an  intelligent  and  calm  observer  of  men  and  things,  like 
M.  Faucher,  takes  the  trouble  of  crossing  the  channel,  examine 
into  facts  for  himself,  and  expresses  the  result  like  a  gentleman, 
and  a  man  of  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  he  does  service  to 
both  countries :  he  administers  an  unperceived  oountcr-poiaoa  to 
the  rubbish  about  '  perfidious  Albion,'  and  other  tjraah;  and 
he  raises  the  character  of  French  public  writers  in  the  estimation 
of  their  rivals. 

Unfortunatel;^,  M.  Faucher  did  not  remain  long  enaugh  in 
our  manufacturing  districts  to  unravel  the  secret  ot  their  exist* 
ence  in  all  its  mysteries:  and  he  lias  been  driven  to  depend 
rather  too  much  upon  statistical  returns  and  hearsay  information. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  considerable  advantages  for  obtaining  the 
most  accurate  information  upon  subjects  of  the  kind  he .  was 
looking  after;  for  he  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  most  phUuithropic  manufacturers  of  the  ne^hbourhood  of 
Manchester,  in  whose  house  we  understand  he  was  a  guest,  and 
he  was  aided  in  his  researches  by  the  superintendent  of  police  of 
the  borough;  so  that  he  went  to  nearly  the  foantain-head  in  both 
cases,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  brought  fbrwaid 
fccts  which,  though  not  to  be  called  new — for  they  may  be 
foimd  in  Parliamentary  Reports,  and  have  been  often  mentioned 
in  the  public  prints — yet  derive  additional  interest  from  the 
li^ht  in  which  he  regards  them,  and  from  the  comments  with 
wnich  he  accompanies  them. 

The  main  things  that  struck  our  author —  and,  indeed,  they 
must  strike  any  .visiter  of  South  Lancashire — are  the  squalid 
misery  of  the  working  class,  their  moral  reddesdness,  and  their 
jude  but  short-lived  existence.  These  are  things  painfully  evident 
to  whoever  comes  into  contact  with  the  hard-working  thousands 
of  this  district,  and  they  become  more  and  more  deeply  enfixavcn 
on  the  attention,  the  longer  that  contact  is  continued.  We  do 
not  say  that  these  things  exist  without  the  coeadsting  remedies, 
aor  that  they  remain  in  unmitigated  severity  at  all  periods;  at 
the  present  moment,  for  instance,  they  are  on  the  decline ;  but 
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still  a  large  substratum  of  moral,  political,  and  social  evil  and 
Sttfferrng  always  remains;  the  least  pressure  of  commercial  dis- 
tress wears  away  the  covering,  and  the  stench  of  the  unremoved 
ills  rises  to  the  nostrils  of  all  the  nation.  M.  Faucher,  therefore, 
after  noticing  the  social  diseases  of  the  Manchester  operatives,  and 
d^triling  them  for  the  information  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  as 
he  Was  bound  to  do,  goes  into  disquisitions  on  the  causes  of  the 
evils  complaipcd  of,  and  proposes,  as  we  before  observed,  his 
remedies.  His  book  is  not  about  the  high  commercial  system  of 
the  place ;  that  is  *  all  right ;'  he  leaves  the  great  commercial 
house's  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  his  thoughts  are  principally 
directed  towards  the  poor,  the  suffering  classes — his  sympathies 
are  with  them.  After  opening  his  book  with  a  brief  but  bril- 
liantly-written sketch  of  the  early  condition  of  Lancashire — of 
the  growth  of  the  cotton-manufacture — and  of  the  labours  of  the 
Cartwrights,  the  Hargreaves,  the  Arkwrights,  and  other  great 
authors  of  the  present  system,  M.  Faucher  gives  several  pages  to 
a  topographical  and  social  account  of  the  town  of  Manchester, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts.  Though  many  of 
our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  witnessed  for  themselves  what  he 
describes,  we  deem  some  of  these  details  not  without  interest,  aa 
Ixiing  clothed  in  the  lan^age  of  an  intelligent  and  closely-ob- 
ficrving  foreigner  ; — 

''Notlung  is  mare  onriotis  than  the  industrial  topography  of  Lanca- 
duee.  Manchester,  like  a  diligent  spider,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
web»  and  sends  forth  rofwls  and  railways  towards  its  auxiliaries,  formerly 
vilhkg;e8,  but  now  towns,  which  serve  as  outposts  to  the  grand  centre  of 
industxy. 

'^  An  order  sent  from  Liverpool  in  the  morning,  is  discussecl  by  the 
merchants  in  the  Manchester  Exchange  at  noon,  and  in  the  evenine  is 
distributed  amongst  the  manufacturers  in  the  environs.  In  less  than 
eight  days,  the  cotton  spun  at  Manchester,  Bolton,  Oldham,  or  Ashton, 
is  woven  in  the  sheds  of  Bolton,  Staly bridge,  or  Stockport;  dyed  and 
printed  at  Blackburn,  Chorley,  or  Preston,  and  finished,  measured,  and 
packed  at  Manchester.  By  this  division  of  labour  amongst  the  towns 
and  amongst  the  manufacturers  in  the  towns,  and  amongst  the  opera- 
tives in  the  numufftotories,  the  water,  coal,  and  machinery  work  inces- 
santly. Execntioin  is  almost  as  quick  as  thought.  Man  acquires,  so 
to  speak,  the  power  of  creation,  and  he  has  only  to  say,  '  Let  the  fabrics 
exist,'  and  they  exist* 

**  Manchester,  which  holds  under  its  sway  these  industrial  agglomera- 
tions, is  itself  an  agglomeration  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  int^ 
resting,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  monstrous,  which  the  progress 
of  society  has  presented.  The  first  impression  is  far  from  favourable. 
Its  position  is  devoid  of  picturesque  relief,  and  the  horizon  of  clearness. 

'^  Amid  the  fogs  which  exhale  from  this  marshy  district,  and  the 
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clouds  of  siDoke  vomited  fordi  fipom  the  numbeiieBi  chimDey%  Labour 
presents  a  m^^sterious  aetiyity,  somewfasi  akin  to  the  sahterraaeous  ae* 
tion  of  a  volcaao.  There  are  no  ^reat  boolenunds  or  heiglits  to  aid  the 
eve  in  measuring  the  vast  extent  of  surface  which  it  oeonpies.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished neither  by  those  contrasting  fisatures  whioh  maik  the  dties 
of  the  middle  ages,  nor  by  that  regnlarity  which  characterises  the  capitals 
of  recent  formation.  All  the  houses,  all  the  streets,  resemUe  eadi 
other;  and  yet  this  uniformity  is  in  the  midst  of  confusion.  On  closer 
examination,  however,  a  certain  approximation  to  order  is  apparent 

'*  Manchester  does  not  present  the  bustle  either  of  London  or  Liver- 
pool. During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  town  is  silent,  and  appears 
almost  deserted.  The  heavily-laden  boats  glide  noiselessly  along  liie 
canals,  not  at  the  feet  of  palaces,  as  in  Venice,  but  between  rows  of  im- 
mense -Stories,  which  divide  amongst  themselves  the  air,  the  water,  sood 
theiire.  The  long  trains  roll  smoothly  along  the  lines  of  railway,  con- 
veying as  many  multitudes  as  individiials  aforetime.  Yoahear  nodbing 
but  the  breathing  of  the  vast  machines,  sending  forth  fire  and  smoke 
through  their  tall  clnmneys,  and  offering  up  to  the  heavens,  as  it  were 
in  token  of  homage,  the  sighs  of  that  Labour  which  God  has  imposed 
upon  man. 

'^  At  certain  hours  of  the  day  the  town  appears  suddenly  animated. 
The  operatives  going  to,  or  returning  from,  their  work,  fill  the  streets  by 
thousands;  or  it  is  perhaps  the  hour  of  'Change,  and  you  see  the  chieu 
of  this  immense  population  gathering  to  one  common  centre ;  but  even 
at  those  times,  when  the  inhabitants  relax  from  their  arduous  duties,  and 
give  free  course  to  their  feelings,  they  lose  nothing  of  that  serioas  and 
angular  sti&ess,  which  a  too  exclusive  occupation  in  industrial  pursuits 
communicates  to  them. 

''  These  characteristics  bespeak  the  origin  of  the  population.  In  oar 
manufacturing  towns  industr}*  has  been  grafted  upon  a  pre-existent  state 
of  society.  Mulhausen  was  a  free  town,  having  political  traditions  of 
its  own,  and  which  have  imparted  to  its  industry  a  peculiar  physiognomy, 
almost  that  of  a  family,  or  rather  of  a  clan,  so  much  do  the  inha- 
bitants support  and  assist  each  other,  and  so  paternally  are  the  work- 
men treated.  Lyons  is  a  literary  and  religious  as  well  as  an  industrial 
town ;  the  noblesse  and  the  cler^  have  their  distinctive  quarters,  from 
which  they  come  to  take  their  share  in  the  working  of  the  municipal 
arrangements.  Bouen  belongs  as  much  to  the  members  of  the  bar  as 
to  the  manufacturers  and  landed  proprietors.  There  are  present  all  the 
elements  which  concur  to  form  what  we  call  society.  But,  at  Manches- 
ter, industry  has  found  no  previous  occupant,  and  knows  nothing  but 
itself.  Every  thing  is  alike,  and  every  thing  is  new;  there  is  nothing 
but  masters  and  operatives.  Science,  whioh  is  so  often  develc^»ed  by 
the  progress  of  industry,  has  fixed  itself  in  Lancashire.  Mandiester  has 
a  Statistical  Society,  and  chemistry  is  held  in  honour ;  but  literature  and 
the  arts  are  a  dead  letter.  The  theatre  does  notiiing  to  purify  and  ele- 
vate the  taste,  and  fumiahes  littie  but  what  is  necessary  to  attract  the 
crowd  habituated  to  gross  pursuits. 
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^  In  poHtiieal  opimcnM  ndicalism  f)i6V»i&  As  to  velitfioiu  tectsy  the 
laleflt  imported  u  geaexallj  the  moet  aeceptabkk  MaiuSuester  oontftiOB 
iiu>re  Metiiodista,  QnudLen,  and  IndependentSi  than  adherents  to  the 
EdtaUflhed  Clwieh.* 

'^  The  town  realises  in  a  measure  the  Ut(^a  of  Bentham.  Eveiy 
tfaio^  is  measured  in  its  lesnlts  by  the  standard  of  utility  ;  and  if  the 
SBAUTiruL^  the  g&hat,  and  the  noble,  ever  take  root  in  Manchester^ 
they  will  be  developed  in  accordance  \inth  this  staudard." 

Much  of  what  M,  Faucher  here  says  is  strikingly  true : — he 
describes  the  general  impression  made  by  the  outward  appearance 
of  Manchester  with  great  effect  and  acuteness  of  perception.  'Tis 
the  filthiest  hole  in  England-— except  Leeds; — and  there  is  no 
zemedy  for  its  innate  ugliness  and  £rt  but  some  universal  con- 
flagralion  buming  oat  all  the  abominations  that  exist  within  its 
compass.     But  then  again,  wlien  the  fire  should  be  over,  and 

*  As  docely  eomecled  with  the  sUte  of  leligion  ia  Manchester,  we  may  men« 
tioa  *  Carpenter's  Hall,'  and  the  *  Hall  of  Science.*  The  first  is  the  Sunday  resort 
of  the  Chartists.  They  open  and  dose  their  meetings  with  the  singing  of  demo- 
eratic  hymns,  and  their  sermons  are  political  discourses  on  the  justice  of  demo- 
cracy and  the  necessity  for  obtaining  the  charter.  The  second  is  an  immense- 
building  in  Camp  Field,  raised  exclusively  by  the  savings  of  the  mechanics  and 
artisans,  at  a  cost  of  7000/.,  and  which  contains  a  lectnre-haU— the  finest  and 
most  spacious  in  the  town.  It  is  tenanted  hy  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Owen.  In 
addition  to  Sunday  lectures  upon  the  doctrines  of  Socialism,  they  possess  a  day 
and  Sunday-school,  and  increase  the  numher  of  their  adherents  l^  oratorios  and 
festivals,  hy  rural  excursions,  and  hy  providing  cheap  and  innocent  recreation 
for  the  working  dasses.  Their  speculative  doctrines  aim  at  the  destruction  of  all 
hcticf  in  revealed  religion,  and  the  establishment  of  community  of  property;  and 
they  are  vigorously  opposed  by  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  religions  public. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  admitted,  that  they  have  done  much  to  refine  the  habits  of 
the  working  daases.  They  are  mostly  advocates  of  temperance  sodeties,  and 
iiev«r  aBow  fermented  liquors  to  be  dnink  at  any  of  thdr  festivals.  They  wexe 
among  the  first  to  introduce  tea-parties  at  a  low  rate  of  admission,  and  the  popu- 
larity they  have  obtained  by  these  endeavours  to  improve  the  habits  of  their 
-feQow-townsmen,  is  one  great  cause  of  their  success  in  the  propagation  of  their 
«yslem.  Ilie  huge  sums  of  money  they  raise,  prove  that  they  belong  to  the 
wealthier  portion  of  the  working  classes.  Their  audiences  on  Sunday  evenings 
are  generally  crowded. 

The  architectural  character  of  the  Dissenthig  places  of  worship,  affords  curious 
Sastanoes  of  perverted  taste  and  of  inconsistency  with  the  pruidples  maintained 
by  the  old  nonconformists.  Many  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  chapels  have 
exchanged  the  plain  meetinghouse  of  the  last  century  for  imitations  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  diminutive  Grecian  porticoes— even  the  Quakers  have  been 
infected  with  the  prevailing  fashion;  and  although  their  consciences  refuse  the 
ordinary  nomendatnre  of  the  days  and  months,  yet  the  Spirit  moves  them  in  a 
buUdnig,  so  heathen  in  its  architecture,  that  Jupiter  or  Baodins  would  not  be  dis- 
graced by  it  The  Sootch  Presbyterians  are  building  a  stone  Gothic  temple  in 
Oxford-mad,  which  would  almost  make  John  Knox  turn  in  liis  grave  with  dismay  i 
and  to  compete  tlie  character  of  the  town  for  architectural  taste  and  consis- 
tency, the  unitarians  have  built  foft  themselves  a  handsome  Koman  Catholic 
cliapel  deooraled  with  tiie  architectaral  symbols  of  the  Trinity!  It  is  aingular 
that  whilst  the  Dissenters  have  been  aignallsing  themselves  by  such  false  taste, 
the  Methodists  (who  approach  nearest  to  the  Church  of  England)  have  adhered 
to  plain  and  commodious  bridi  structures  for  their  chapels.— THAiraLAToa's  motr. 
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the  houses  rebuilt,  factories  and  warehouses  must  also  reappear; 
and  the  same  succession  of  smoke  and  dirt  and  stink  must  ze^ 
cur:  so  that  it  is,  perhaps,  of  little  use  to  complain:  there  must 
"be  a  dirty  cotton  factory  somewhere  or  other,  and  it  is  well  for 
the  rest  of  England  that  the  nuisance  should  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  nearly  a  single  county.  It  may  be  said  of  Man- 
chester and  its  inhabitants  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the 
conglomeration  of  many  Lancashire  villages  and  many  Lanca* 
shire  people;  but  in  all  time  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  have 
been  a  rude,  uncivilised,  dirty,  and  outwardly  careless  race,— 
however  much  their  inward  intelligence  may  have  been  sharpened 
by  necessity.  There  is  the  strongest  ethnical  distinction  between 
them  and  the  people  of  the  south  of  England,  many  of  the  most 
offensive  peculiarities  of  the  Americans  are  nothing  more  thau  Lan* 
cafihire  modes  of  saying  and  doing  still  in  common  practice  in  that 
county.  It  is  true  that  the  Irish  portion  of  the  population  is  one 
that  makes  itself  readily  remarked:  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be 
the  worst  portion : — and  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the  Irish  im- 
migrants are  themselves  greatly  improved,  not  by  contact  with 
the  Lancasterians,  but  the  habits  of  active  industry  which  they 
are  there  forced  to  assume.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  tone  of  so- 
ciety in  the  upper  classes  of  Manchester:  it  was  a  delicate  point 
for  M.  Faucher  to  touch  upon :  we  have  no  wish  to  go  into  it 
ourselves,  further  than  to  remark,  that  the  gradually  increasing 
number  of  foreign  mercantile  houses  in  that  town  tends  to 
soften  the  roughness  that  existed  not  many  years  ago: — and  that 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  though  sparingly  encouraged  there, 
and  even  that  more  in  name  than  m  reality,  are  doing  something 
towards  elevating  the  character  and  the  amusements  of  the  higher 
circles. 

Manchester  makes  pretensions  to  be  a  literary,  as  well  as  a  piao- 
tically  scientific  town;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  produced  many 
proofs  in  support  of  its  claims,  at  least  in  recent  times.  The 
honour  of  sheltering — ^it  can  scarcely  be  said  of  encouraging — 
Dalton,  certainly  has  belonged  to  it;  but  this  refers  to  a  pCT«- 
sonage  purely  scientific;  and  the  only  literary  names  of  any 
note  now  associated  with  the  place  are  those  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  Herbert,  the  dean,  who  is  a  poet  and  an  antiquarian,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  science,  Swaine,  also  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  Miss 
Jewsbury,  the  author  of  *  Zoe.*  The  neighbouring  and  rival  town 
of  Liverpool  has  the  advantage  in  this  respect;  for  there  not  only 
are  literary  institutions  better  supported  than  they  are  in  Man- 
<ihe8ter,  but  the  name  of  Koscoe  sheds  a  lustre  on  it  not  easily 
to  be  equalled,  much  less  extin^ui^ed. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  look  for  much  elevation  of  eenti- 
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ment  in  a  district  the  pursuits  of  which  are  so  exclusively  prac- 
tical and  one-sided.  It  is  enough  that  the  commtmity  aoos  it9 
dtity  HB  a  commercial  communitj.  As  long  as  manufactufres 
flourish  there,  and  commercial  probity  is  upheld,  the  end  of  its 
existence  is  attained;  there  is  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  thef 
desalt.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a;  special  result;  not  to  be  envied  by 
the  mass  of  mankind,  nor  to  be  imitated;  and  so  the  Manches* 
terians  judge  th^nselves;  for  while  a  family  is  rising  in  the  world 
theie,  they  are  careful  to  live  as  far  removed  irom  the  town  as  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  business  will  permit;  but  when  once 
tiiey  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  they  quit  the  place 
forever. 

M.  Fancher  follows  up  the  remarks  quoted  above  by  some  in- 
tere^ng  aind  judicious  observations  as  to  l^e  effect  of  the  factory 
and  great-town  system  upon  the  female  portion  of  the  community. 
Tlie  resultei  are  not  very  cheeting,  of  course;  nevertheless,  we  are 
incKned  to  believe  that  this  part  of  the  evil  is  exaggerated  in  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  are  not  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  We  subjoin,  without  much  comment,  the  following 
passages  relating  to  another  evil,  which  afflicts  not  Manchester 
only,  but,  more  or  less,  every  town  in  England.  We  should  only 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  words  are  those  of  one  accustomed 
to  the  cheerful  society  of  a  sunnier  clime  than  our  own. 

^'  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  are  the  periods  of  the  week  devoted 
to  intoxicatioQ.  Whence  this  employment  of  their  repose  ?  In  what 
features  of  the  manners  or  institutions  of  the  country  are  we  to  seek 
for  the  cause  which  induces  them  to  spend  in  debauchery  or  idleness, 
the  day  which  Nature  and  Religion  have  consecrated  as  a  respite  from 
d^y  labour  ?  Let  us  put  out  of  sight,  for  th^  moment,  the  other  causes 
of  moral  degradation ;  this  of  itself,  seems  a  vice  inherent  in  modem 
society,  which  manifests  itself  more  conspicuously  in  Great  Britain  than 
elsewhere.  We  have  no  longer  our  national  holidays  and  religious  fes- 
thrak.  Athletic  games,  to  which  our  forefathers  had  recoiu^,  to  exer- 
cise and  develop  the  physical  powers,  are  fallen  into  disuse  ;  and  the 
mystic  ceremonies  of  reug^ous  worship,  by  which,  in  former  times,  the 
soul  was  borne  away  from  earth,  and  hovered  in  celestial  re^ons,  have 
npt  found  favour  with  the  religious  in  our  day.  At  least  m  Catholic 
towi^  religious  spectacles  have  given  place  to  scenic  representations 
upon  the  stage;  and  the  theatre  might  be  made,  under  the  influence  of 
an  intelligent  government,  a  powerful  means  of  education.  But  in 
Protestant  countries,  where  the  bigoted  Puritanism  of  their  religion  is 
opposed  to  all  innocent  recreation,  and  admits  no  other  intellectusu  food 
upon  the  Sunday  than  the  Bible,  the  labouring  classes  remain  sunk  in 
an  immovable  stupidity,  and  know  no  other  relaxation  from  the  ennui 
wMch  afflicts  them,  than  the  excitement  of  drink.  Thus,  the  more 
rigorously  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  die  more  frequented  are  the  public- 
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houses  and  gin-shops.  This  holds  good  as  a  general  rule;  and  Scot* 
land,  for  instance,  which  is  infinitelj  more  puritanical  than  En^sud^ 
is  accordingly  the  classic  ground  of  Intemperance. 

^'  I  know  nothing  more  repulsive  than  this  stem  and  sullen  character  of 
the  Protestant  sects.  In  proportion  to  their  enthusiasm,  they  proselyte  tbe 
soul  hy  yiolence,  and  not  hy  the  charms  of  persuasion.  It  is  thus  ^at 
the  stem  voice  of  the  fiery  Knox  succeeded  in  raising  all  Scotland  in  his 
fevornr ;  and  the  more  recent  success  of  the  Methodists  is  to  he  explained 
hy  the  same  violent  excitement.  As  soon  as  the  sudden  eziatement  is 
ended,  Protestant  society  is  literally  cut  into  two  distanct  porHons. 
Place  yourself  in  Briggate,  at  Leeds;  Mosley-street,  at  Manchester ; 
Lord-street,  or  Dale-street,  at  Liverpool ;  of  what  description  are  the 
&mlies  you  see,  walking  along  in  silence,  and  with  a  reserved  and  fw- 
mal  attitude,  towards  the  churches  and  chapels?  Tou  cannot  he  de- 
ceived, they  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  middle  classes.  The  opera- 
tives loiter  on  the  threshold  of  their  cottages,  or  lounge  in  groups  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  until  the  hour  of  service  is  terminated,  and 
the  pubUc-houses  are  opened.  Religion  is  presented  to  them  in  such  a 
sombre  and  gloomy  aspect ;  it  succeeds  so  well  in  addressing  neither  the 
senses,  the  imagination,  nor  the  heart,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  remaios 
the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the  rich,  and  leaves  the  poorer  classes  forloni 
in  a  moral  desert. 

"  The  aristocratic  character  of  society  contributes  sfill  more  to  this  evil 
If  the  people  of  Manchester  wish  to  go  out  upon  a  fine  Sunday,  where 
must  they  go  ?     There  are  no  public  promenades,  no  avenues,  no  public 

fardens ;  and  even  no  public  conmion.  If  the  inhabitants  seek  to 
reathe  the  piu^e  atmosphere  of  the  country,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  swallowing  the  dust  upon  the  public  highways.  Every  thing 
in  the  suburbs  is  closeia  against  them;  everything  is  private  property. 
In  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  England,  the  operatives  are 
like  the  Israelites  of  old,  with  the  promised  land  before  them,  hut  for- 
bidden to  enter  into  it.  Aristocracy  appropriates  to  itself  the  soil, 
and  lives  in  ease  and  luxury,  yet  fears  to  grant  a  paltry  plot  for  pubHc 
recreatidh  to  the  labourers,  wno  have  been  the  ladder  to  which  they  are 
indebted  for  their  own  elevation.  Even  the  cemeteries  and  the  Botanic 
Gardens  are  closed  upon  the  Sunday.  What  then  remains  but  the  brutal 
diversion  of  drunkenness  ?** 

There  is  but  too  much  truth  in  these  painfully  intezesting  pas- 
sages:— but  the  remarks  apply  nearly  as  well  to  all  our  inanufiio- 
turing  towns,  as  to  the  one  m  question — some  of  the  evils  here 
pointed  out  are  as  rife  in  our  capitals  as  in  our  provincial  cities: — 
they  seem  to  be  common,  in  modem  times  at  least,  to  all  large 
masses  of  men  dwelling  and  working  together.  What  M.  Faucher 
subjoins  is,  however,  more  specifically  true;  and  he  indicates  the 
mischief  in  his  bright  and  forcible  manner.  After  quoting  statis- 
tical returns  to  show  the  premature  mortality  to  which  a  manu- 
facturing population  is  exposed^  he  says: — 

'^  The  general  appearance  of  the  population  does  not  contradict  these 
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meluieliolj  statisties.  The  operatires  are  pale  and  meagre  in  their  zj^ 
poaranee^  and  iiheir  p^siognomy  has  not  that  animation  which  indicates 
health  and  yigour.  Female  heauty  is  not  to  he  found  amongst  them,^ 
and  the  declining  vigour  of  the  men  is  replaced  hy  a  fehrile  energy. 
The  officers  of  the  re^ments  raised  in  Lancashire^  affirm  that  the  men 
cannot  hear  much  fatigue.     It  is  evident  that  the  race  is  degenerating. 

*'  Certainly,  if  there  is  one  nation  more  than  another  fitted  for  labour, 
that  nation  is  the  English;  and  especially  the  Lancastrians*  Nature 
has  liberally  endowed  them  with  an  indomitable  energy,  and  with  nerves 
of  steel.  The  Lancashire  operative  is,  indisputably,  the  best  workman 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  the  best  spinner,  and  the  best  mechanic.  It 
is  he  who  brings  into  the  field  of  industry  that  ing^iuity  which  econo- 
mises labour,  ^d  that  active  energy  which  is  not  surpassed,  if  indeed 
equalled,  by  any  other  saoe.  But  this  untiring,  this  excessive  and  un« 
ceasmg  energy,  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  tends  to  enervate  and  un* 
dermine  his  fin^me.  Over* working  is  a  malady  which  Lancashire  has 
inflicted  upon  England,  and  which  England  in  its  turn  has  inflicted 
upon  Europe.  Manchester  is  the  seat,  the  concentrated  focus  of  this 
malady;  a  malady  which  is  felt  in  every  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  is  now  interwoven  with  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the  country. 
Even  its  politics  are  infected  with  the  same  evils.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  devote  the  day  to  their  private  concerns,  and  con- 
secrate the  night  to  the  discussion  of  public  affairs.  Add  to  this  the 
study  and  the  correspondence  required  from  a  public  character;  the  at- 
tendance at  the  political  dubs ;  tne  necessity  of  being  au  fait  upon  the 
hustings,  and  of  saying  something  apropos  upon  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject, and  you  will  be  &\e  to  conceive  the  incessant  wear  and  tear  of 
public  life. 

**  The  English  are  not  naturally  sober,  either  in  their  judgments, 
their  appetites,  or  their  conduct.  Take  them  from  one  extreme  and 
they  immediately  rebound  to  the  other;  and  their  preachers,  who  know 
their  character  well,  cure  them  of  intemperance  by  the  contrasted  ex- 
treme of  total  abstinence.  They  cannot  partake  of  any  thing  in  mode- 
ration; they  must  partake  of  it  to  repletion.  Their  politics  are  like 
their  drinks,  coarse  and  stimulating;  their  ambition  without  bounds, 
their  activity  without  repose.  In  England,  the  bow  is  perpetually  on 
the  stretch;  and  hence  the  sole  danger  which  can  menace  such  a  nation.** 

There  is  more  truth  in  these  last  sentences  than  most  English- 
men vrill  care  to  acknowledge.  In  the  second  portion  of  his 
work,  M.  Faucher  proceeds  to  propose  remedies  fi^r  the  evils 
pointed  out  in  the  firat,  and  he  attaches  himself  quite  as  earnestly 
to  the  cure  of  the  moral  ills  as  to  that  of  the  physical  ones.  The 
leading  idea  which  he  brings  forward  is  this,  that  as  much  as 
possible  the  fiictory  system  should  be  carried  on,  not  in  large 
townsy  but  in  country  districts;  where  the  workpeople  would  be 
more  immediately  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  their 
employers,  and  where  the  temptations  of  a  crowded  city  would 
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not  be  experienced.  To  strengthen  this  argument,  he  uxges  Cliat 
the  facilities  afforded  by  raihroads  are  now  becoming  so  great^  as 
to  annihilate  petty  distances  of  a  few  miles,  and  to  make  one 
whole  county,  like  Lancashire,  as  accesable  in  its  remotest  dis- 
tricts as  the  purlieus  even  of  Manchester.  He  also  brings  forward 
some  very  ielicitous  instances  of  the  working  of  tha  country* 
factory  system,  as  carried  into  operation  by  Mr.  Ashton,  at  Hyde; 
Mr.  Greg,  at  Quarry-bank;  and  Mr.  Afihworth,at  Turton.  The 
results  of  their  experiments  have  all  been  embodied  in  Parlia- 
mentary Reports  and  other  publications,  so  as  to  need  no  quota- 
tion here.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  itself  will  speak  volumes  to 
whoever  knows  the  bearing  of  the  subject,  and  has  thought 
upon  topics  of  this  nature.  We  agree  with  him  fully;  and  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  bringing  before  our  readers  the  following 
parallel  instance,  quoted  from  his  pages,  of  a  similar  experiment 
as  tried  in  France.  We  doubt  not  that  the  information  will  be 
new  to  many  among  them : — 

'*  The  French  cleigyy  in  our  day,  has  made  several  attempts,  and  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  attract  industry  towards  itself.  It  wUl  not  be 
without  interest  to  compare  these  essays,  which  have  a  chanieter  neaxfy 
allied  to  the  attempts  at  organisation  to  be  observed  in  Lancashire;  and 
hence  I  will  say  a  few  words  reelecting  the  religious  families  foonded 
in  the  departments  of  the  Rhdne  and  Loire  by  the  brothers  Pousset. 
The  following  particulars  of  this  attempt  have  been  furnished  to  tne 
by  an  honourable  deputy  of  the  Loire,  who  has  treated  of  them  in  a 
liberal  and  impartial  manner. 

'^  These  two  ecclesiastics  have  inherited  from  their  father  a  domain  of 
moderate  vatue,  which  is  situated  in  the  commune  of  Cordelle,  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  a  short  distance  south  of  Roanne.  The 
elder  brother  is  curate  of  the  church  of  Chartreuz,  at  Lyons.  He  com* 
'  menced  his  work  hy  gathering  together  some  poor  girls  rescued  from 
misery  and  vice ;  their  own  labour  was  at  the  first  almost  the  sole  re- 
source he  opened  to  them,  and  when  at  length  he  organised  a  work- 
shop, he  little  dreamt  of  the  important  economical  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  it. 

'^  There  exist  now  four  houses  of  religious  families  (saintes  famHlet); 
one  at  Lyons,  another  at  Beaujen  (Rhine),  a  third  at  Cordelle  (Loire), 
and  a  fourth  at  Momand  (Rh6ne).  The  first  has  been  established 
fifteen  years,  the  third  six,  and  that  of  Momand  is  but  reoent.  I  have 
only  seen  the  one  at  Cordelle,  which  contained  fifty-three  inmates  in  the 
month  of  September  last. 

'*  This  house  is  built  on  an  elevated  site,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense garden,  in  which  the  young  women  cultivate  flowers  for  their 
amusement.  The  nature  of  their  labour  does  not  admit  of  a  more 
rude  or  fatiguing  employment.  The  house  was  built  purposely  for  its 
present  use. 

"The  cooking,  the  washing,  the  sewing  and  mending  of  garments^ 
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«n  done  By  ihem  either  in  turns  or  in  comaooy  aooordiog  to  the  natore 
of  the  oocupatioD.  The  remunerated  hthour  consists  in  ivinding  co- 
Jkmred  silk,  or  weaving  satin  fabrics  for  the  market  at  Lyons.  The 
Lyons  merchants  send  the  silk  in  hanks  and  receive  it  woven  in  the 
peee.  The  work  is  always  done  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  mer- 
dwnt  is  certain  to  receive  back  the  same  quantity  of  silk  which  he 
put  oat|  whilst  in  the  houses  of  the  common  weavers  he  is  generally 
certain  that  he  will  receive  back  less. 

^'  Oat  oi  the  twenty*foor  hours  of  the  day,  eight  are  set  apart  for 
sleeps  twelve  for  labour,  and  the  other  four  for  prayers,  meals,  recrea- 
tion and  the  toilet ;  but  the  hours  of  labour  are  divided  by  four  different 
intervals.  The  provisions  are  abundant,  healthy,  and  strengthening. 
Their  linen  and  bedding  are  kept  in  prc^per  order.  They  work  in 
common  in  a  large  room  ;  there  are  hours  when  silence  is  prescribed, 
and  others  when  conversation  is  permitted — others  ag^in  are  devoted 
to  choral  sacred  music  whilst  at  tneir  work. 

**  The  economical  results  are  not  to  be  despised.  These  females  are 
hetter  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  lodged  than  the  free  labourers.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Abbe  Pousset  makes  enormous  profits  by  them  : 
I  believe  that  he  carries  on  a  good  work  by  which  he  does  not  lose  ; 
and  good  works  which  support  themselves  are  the  only  ones  which 
last 

**  The  Abb^  Pousset  has  not  given  me  Jtny  information  as  to  his  ac- 
coontabifity,  although  I  put  several  questions  to  him  with  a  view  to  obtain 
it.  It  seems  that  each  female  has  an  account  opened,  in  which  is  entered 
the  amount  she  gains  by  her  labour,  and  that  which  she  costs,  whether 
for  her  share  of  the  common  expenses  or  for  private  expenses ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  surplus  is  handed  over  to  her.  This  surplus  I 
have  been  told  amounts  to  five  pounds  per  annum  for  some,  and  is 
rarely  below  two  pounds.  No  female  operative  in  outer  society  can 
arrive  at  such  a  result;  a  result  which  springs  much  less  from  the 
economy  of  a  community-life,  than  from  the  withdrawal  from  all  dis- 
tracting and  corrupting  influences. 

''  The  first  intention  of  the  founders  in  collecting  these  forlorn  chil- 
dren, was  to  teach  them  a  trade,  and  to  return  them  afterwards  to  society, 
with  an  honest  means  of  getting  their  livelihood.  They  expected  that 
a  constant  rotation  would  occur  amongst  the  inmates,  but  in  tliis  they 
Lave  been  deceived.  In  contracting  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
decency,  in  learning  to  respect  themselves,  they  feel  a  repugnance  to 
return  to  the  gross  manners  of  their  neighbours.  Their  ambition  is  to 
become  sisters,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  triennial  vows,  which  unite  them 
in  a  definite  manner  with  the  religious  family , 

"  Although  the  only  consequence  of  their  leaving  the  establish- 
ment is,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  re-enter,  and  although  tlie 
prindpal  entrance  always  remains  open  to  any  who  wish  to  quit,  yet 
in  six  years  not  a  single  young  woman  has  left,  and,  consequently,  not 
one  has  married.  Perhaps  this  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
hired position  of  the  establishment,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  town  this 
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result  might  not  liave  foD<med ;  netertheless,  tiM  fiiict  jdinei  to  Ato  se- 
renity and  contentment  of  mind  yiflibie  in  their  countenances,  proves 
that  80  far  as  individnal  happiness  is  eoneemed,  ^fenmUei  of  4e 
Abb6  Pousset  hare  met  with  ample  success. 

'<  The  religious  famifies  of  the  Poussets  are  not  sn  isolated  feature 
in  the  departments  of  the  Rh^ne  and  the  Lcnre.  In  these  endaentlj 
Catholic  districts,  female  communities  have  multiplied  for  some  jears^ 
and  the  life  they  lead  partakes  jointly  of  a  religious  and  industrial 
character.  Silk-winding,  and  wearing,  and  embroideiy,  furnish  ample 
employment  to  them,  and  they  invariably  compete  with  advantage 
against  the  independent  labourer.  If  they  increased  extenayely,  they 
would  hare  a  serious  effect  in  depreciating  the  wages  of  manual  Isbour; 
for  the  economy  of  their  arrangement  allows  of  their  reducing  ihe  re- 
muneration for  their  labour  very  far  below  the  minimum  necessary  fot 
the  independent  labourer,  who,  in  addition  to  his  own  subsistence  has 
other  burdens  to  sustain.  The  industrial  convent  is,  theref<we,  a  compe^ 
tition  of  the  family  against  the  individual,  a  formidable  but  immoral 
competition,  and  one  which  is  incompatible  with  the  true  welbi^  o£  so- 
ciety." 

The  religions  constitution  of  Enslish  society  hardly  yet  admits 
of  plans  like  the  one  just  mentioned  being  carried  into  effect:  in- 
deed, we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  would  be  desnable, 
nor  do  we  know  that  they  would  permanently  efiect  the  ofagect 
proposed.  Much  more  feasible  is  tlie  idea  originally,  we  believe, 
propounded  by  Mr.  Babbage,  of  allowing  operatives  to  participate 
directly  in  the  gains  of  their  employers,  and  thus  to  form  aronnd 
the  manufacturer  a  kind  of  industrial  family,  united  by  a  coimxion 
bond  of  interest  and  affection.  Certain  it  is  that  our  perlodiotl 
returns  of  distress,  and  the  strikes  of  the  working-classes,  are  evils 
to  wliich  the  legislative  attention  of  the  nation  cannot  be  too 
seriously  directed;  for  these  oscillations  of  a  commercial  commu- 
nity like  our  own,  though  they  have  not  yet  thrown  the  ma- 
chinery out  of  play,  may,  some  day  or  other,  give  a  fatal  sKock 
and  wrench  to  the  pivots  of  society,  from  which  we  may  not  have 
elasticity  enough  to  recover.  M.  Faucher  observes  very  truly, 
however,  on  this  subject: — 

"  For  an  industry  endowed  with  such  vitality,  that  which  is  the 
greatest  source  of  inquietude  is  not  the  present  so  much  as  the  future. 
If  the  cotton  manufacture  were  to  remain  stationary,  the  chances  of 
success  might  be  regulated,  but  tlus  is  precisely  what  is  iaiprac- 
ticable.  So  great  an  mdustry  as  this,  which  accumulates  machmery, 
buildings,  capitals,  and  labourers;  which  destines  its  productions  for  ex- 
portation, is  in  itself  a  system  without  limits,  and  consequently  requires  a 
iield  of  action  boundless  in  its  extent.  It  is  organised  for  conquest^ 
and  observes  the  discipline  of  a  legion.  Capital  increases — popomtion 
soon  begins  to  overflow — ^production,  therefore,  must  increase  without 
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la  no  cl«pigrtia«Bt  of  «Mety  k  4be  lav  Of  pregyeas  move 
iacBoraUk  The  day  wlien  Ea^aiid  shall  have  aliaiiMd.  its  cUmax, 
when  ito  mannfaotanM  shall  have  no  finrther  pvoepect  of  ioicreaae^  ^1 
be  the  day  when  she  will  b^^  to  decline^  and  when  she  must  retire 
and  make  way  fer  the  fortonale  ascendancy  of  some  othw  nation." 

The  gloomy  prospect,  here  anticipated  in  possibility  only,  may 
come  upon  our  eyes  sooner  than  we  are  aware.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  in  the  heyday  of  national  power  and  prosperity; 
so  were  the  Spaniards  300  years  ago;  so  were  the  Dutch  not 
150  years  back;  so  were  the  French,  at  a  less  distance  than  a 
century.  ^  But  the  tables  of  political  fortune  hare  been  greatly 
turned  since  then.  Our  own  commercial  power  dates  only  from 
the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and  what  has  happened  to  the 
meet  favoured  of  other  nations  may  fall  to  our  own  lot  With  the 
two  new  nations  rising,  one  on  the  western,  the  other  on  the 
eastern  side  of  our  honzon,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the 
comparatively  few  acres  of  our  islet  may  retain  the  proud  pre^ 
eminence  of  being  the  busiest  mart  in  the  world.  Fortune,  like 
love,  haa  wings;  and  the  plains  of  the  Volga,  or  those  of  the 
MiBassii^i9  ma^  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  &yours  of  the  fickle 
goddess,  with  just  as  good  a  claim  to  them  as  the  domains  of 
Pathcr  Thames  or  the  Virgin  Sabrina.  We  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  chance  of  this  great  revolution  in  the  adjustment  of 
nations;  we  shouldne  ver  forget  that  the  ignorance  or  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  statesman  or  a  political  faction  may  banish  trade  &om  our 
shores,  and  stop  manufactures  in  our  land,  never  to  return  or  revive. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  Slave  Trade,  Copy  of  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Presented  to  Parliament 
by  her  Majesty's  Command,      1845. 

2.  A  Complete  Collection  of  tlie  Treaties  and  Conventions^  and 
Reciprocal  Regulations  at  present  subsisting  between  Great 
Britaitt  and  foreign  Powers^  and  of  the  Laws^  Decrees^  and 
Orders  in  Council^  concerning  the  same,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  to  the  Repression  and  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade^  and  to  the  Privileges  and  Interests  of  the 
Subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties.  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Documents.  By  Lewis  Hebtslet,  Esq.,  Librarian 
and  Keeper  of  the  Papers,  Foreign  OflBice-  Vol.  Vl.  London  : 
Butterworth.     1845. 

Thcius  is  no  question  invested  at  the  present  moment  with 
greater  interest,  than  that  of  the  Bight  of  ^eaxcb,  sinoe  the  peace 
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» 
of  the  whole  world  depends  upon  it.  It  unfortunately  happens, 
moreover,  that  the  solicitude  which  the  subject  itself  is  calculated 
to  inspire,  is  very  much  heightened  by  accidental  circumstances. 
The  persons  entrusted  with  the  management  of  public  afiairs, 
both  m  England  and  France,  want  the  wisdom  and  the  probity 
that  might  mspire  confidence.  With  the  word  peace  contmually 
in  their  mouths,  they  are  heaping  up  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  the  materials  of  war,  not  designedly,  which  would,  at  least, 
argue  forethought  and  genius,  but  through  sheer  want  of  states- 
manlike capacity.  The  French  cabinet  stands  convicted  by  its  own 
showing  of  weakness  or  folly,  since  it  has  entered  upon  a  course 
which  M.  Guizot  himself,  not  two  years  ago,  maintained  to  be 
absurd.  The  imbecility  of  our  own  mmistry  needs  no  proof.  Every 
body  who  has  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  matter  will  acknow- 
ledge it.  Lord  Aberdeen  picjues  lumself  apfjarently  upon  one 
thing  only,  viz.,  that  his  pohcy  contrasts  strikingly  with  that 
of  his  predecessor.  The  fact  is  as  he  supposes.  The  contrast  is 
most  striking.  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  was  to  the  last  degree 
bold  and  consistent,  tending  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  by 
creating  in  all  nations  the  conviction  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  going  to  war  with  us.  Lord  Aberdeen's  policy  is 
timid,  fluctuating,  and  for  that  reason  most  dangerous,  since  it 
tends  to  inspire  foreign  states  with  the  belief  that  there  is  no  in- 
dignity to  which  we  wiU  not  submit,  rather  than  engaffe  in  ex- 
pensive hostilities.  Now,  as  this  is  a  mistake,  his  lordship, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  is  actually  laying  a  trap  for  foreign 
powers,  who  may  find,  when  they  least  expect  it,  that  they  have 
arrived  at  the  limits  of  English  patience,  and  roused  the  lion 
instead  of  the  animal  which  m  the  fable  puts  on  the  lion's  skin. 
Among  the  statesmen  likely  to  fall  into  this  mistake  is  M.  Guizot, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  supposed  partiality  for  England,  is,  in 
truth,  among  the  foremost  of  those  that  would  take  advantage  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  simplicity  to  wound  and  humiliate  her.  The 
Tories,  however,  for  party  purposes,  have  long  been  engaged  in 
disseminating  an  erroneous  opinion  of  this  man.  According  to 
them  his  abilities  are  of  the  first  order.  His  political  principles, 
derived  from  a  profound  study  of  history,  and  the  most  extensive 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  they  regard  as  on  a  level  with 
his  genius.  But  what  charms  them  most  is  the  wonderful  predi- 
lection for  this  country  which  they  discover  equally  in  his  wn tings 
and  in  his  pohcy.  On  each  of  these  points  they  have  deceived 
themselves,  and  would  deceive  the  pubUc.  M.  Guizot  is  not  a 
man  of  genius.  We  might  say  of  him,  as  Canning  did  of  Peel, 
that  he  is  the  sublime  of  mediocrity.  His  political  principles, 
instead  of  being  the  growth  of  study  and  experience,  are  purely 
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traditional,  and  belong  to  that  motley  school  which  sprang  up 
after  the  Restoration  in  France,  and  adopted  for  its  leading  cha- 
racteristic the  desire  to  reconcile  contradictions. 

We  impute  it  as  no  particular  crime  to  M.  Guizot  that  he  ranks 
amon^  this  class  of  politicians.  If  his  prepossessions  and  the  na- 
tural habit  of  his  mind  had  not  attached  him  to  them,  the  events 
of  the  times  would  probably  have  done  so.  Possessed  by  the 
ambition  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  rise,  he  soon  perceived  that 
he  could  succeed  no  other  wcnr,  than  by  siding  with  the  party 
that  might  be  uppermost;  to  do  which,  without  incurring  pecu- 
liar odium,  it  was  necessary  to  make  profession  of  a  political  creed 
susceptible  of  a  double  interpretation,  the  one  popular,  the  other 
anti-popular,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  It  haa 
for  this  reason  frecjuently  been  doubtful  whether  M.  GKiizot  was 
a  Legitimist  or  a  Liberal ;  whether  he  was  for  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  with  or  without  the  charter,  or  for  the  charter,  in 
all  its  developments,  at  any  rate.  Our  opinion  has  always  been, 
that  M.  Guizot  was  neither  for  the  one  nor  for  the  other,  but 
amply  for  himself  He  has  in  him  nothing  of  the  passion  or 
poetry  of  politics.  It  answers  his  purpose  exceedingly  well  to 
seem  to  be  a  minister,  by  taking  on  himself  the  responsibility  of 
another  man's  actions;  by  expounding  to  the  Chamber  doctnnes 
which  he  does  not  hold,  as  the  representative  of  an  individual 
who  could  not  conveniently  expound  them  there  himself;  by  de- 
fending measures  which  he  did  not  originate,  nay,  which  in  secret 
Le  condemns  as  vain,  or  worthless,  or  prejudicial  to  the  best  Inte- 
rests of  France.  M.  Guizot  is  not  endowed  with  a  prolific  mind : 
he  ^ves  birth  to  nothing.  He  only  adopts  the  illegitimate  off- 
spring of  others,  and  allows  them,  for  a  consideration,  to  assume 
lus  family  name  and  seem  to  be  his.  This,  no  doubt.  Is  a  pro- 
ceeding which  implies  some  hardihood,  some  ingenuity,  some 
power  of  face.  It  is  not  every  one  that  could  stand  up  In  the 
presence  of  a  whole  parliament,  and  maintain  contradictory  pro- 
positions with  an  equal  show  of  reason;  that  could,  by  the  speci- 
ousness  of  his  sophistry,  obtain  credit  for  conscientious  patriotism, 
while  openly  acting  contrary  to  the  declared  convictions  of  his 
whole  life ;  that  could  establish  his  reputation  for  pacific  views 
and  honourable  Intentions,  while  laboriously  exciting  national  ani- 
mosities, and  giving  daily  proofs  of  reckless  Jesuitism  and  impro- 
bity. It  is  not  every  one,  we  say,  that  could  accomplish  this,  and 
therefore  we  admit  M.  Guizot  to  be  a  shrewd  man;  a  man  capable 
of  much  calculation,  a  man  familiar  with  all  the  prevailing  arts  of 
intrigue.  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  M.  Guizot  is  neither  a 
great  nor  an  honest  man. 

To  make  good  this  proposition  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  enter  into  an  elaborate  critique  of  his  works,   or  to  reca- 
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pitulate  all  tlie  events  of  his  life.    As  a  -writer  M.  Gimsot  is 
industrious,  clever,  and  entertaining:  nothing  more.     He  has 
no  philosophy  of  his  own.    He  receives  and  reflects  ingenidosly 
the  colours  and  intellectual  forms  of  the  age.     His  views  are 
the  views  of  his  contemporaries.    His  system,   if  he   can  be 
said  to  have  one^  is  of  the  composite  order,  made  up  of  heteroge- 
neous elements,  united  by  an  arbitrarv  act  of  the  will,  but  sus- 
tained by  i^o  single  ^eat  principle,    lie  does  not  even  form  a 
necessary  part  of  the  mtellectual  existence  of  these  times.   So  that 
if  he  and  his  works  were  taken  away,  blotted  altogether  out  of  the 
list  of  contemporary  entities,  no   chasm  would  appear,   no  loss 
would  be  felt.    He  does  very  well  where  he  is;  but  hundreds 
would  do  as  well,  many  would  do  much  better.    M.  GKiizot  is 
wholly  incapable  of  taking  an  independent  view  of  political  por- 
tions. He  does  not  examine  society  as  it  is,  and  strike  out  original 
measures  to  meet  its  necessities,  and  conduct  it  towards  something 
better.   He  faUs  into  the  pedantry  of  imitation,  and  is  haunted  by 
the  desire  of  producing  poHtical  parallelisms;  of  re-enacting,  as  it 
were,  the  events  of  history,  and  impressing  on  occurrences  of  the 
present  day  the  image  ana  superscription  of  the  past.    This  indi- 
cation of  mental  poverty,  however,  is  common  to  him  with  most 
of  his  countrymen.    Though  intensely  jealous  of  our  superiority, 
they  have  done  little,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  but  study 
our  history  and  literature,  in  order  to  discover  models  for  copying. 
Our  spirit  has  accordindy  been  upon  them,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
in  all  that  they  have  acmevcd  or  imagined  during  that  period, 
whether  they  have  trodden  ingenuously  in  our  footsteps,  or  have 
flown  off'into  eccentric  or  absurd  paths,  in  the  vain  hope  of  placing 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  that  over-mastering  innuence, 
which  Providence  seems  to  have  decreed  shall  impart  its  disun- 
guishing  characteristic  to  modern  society.     M.  Guizot,  to  do  him 
justice,  has  scarcely  sought  to  conceal  the  sources  of  his  inspira- 
tion.    We  might  almost  say,  perhaps,  that  he  has  sometrfiat  too 
explicitly  pointed  them  out;  because,  from  his  supposed  £mii- 
liarity  with  English  history,  English  politics,  and  English  liten- 
ture,  he  has  drawn  upon  himselfthe  very  unfounded  suspicion  of 
being  friendly  to  this  country.    He  has  studied  Great  Britain, 
however,  in  the  same  spirit  that  Voltaire  studied  Christianity,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  purpose.    His  object  from  the  beginning 
has  been  to  discover  where  we  were  most  vulnerable,  that  be 
might  teach  his  countr}rmen  to  strike  us  there.    But  this,  it  may 
be  said,  is  to  pronounce  M.  Guizot's  eulogium,  since  it  is  his  duty 
to  promote,  not  the  interests  of  England,  but  those  of  France. 
Be  it  so:  but  then  follows  the  inquiry,  whedier  he  did  not  over- 
shoot his  mark;  since,  instead  of  creating  among  his  coontr^en 
generally    the   belief  that  he    is  iniimcal   to   Great    Britain, 


yfimk  might  go  £ar  to  rendear  him  popular,  he  has  had  the 

luukilfulness  to  obtain  credit  for  the  feeling  least  calculated 
to  recommend  him  to  the  people  of  France.  Ihus  vaulting 
ambition  sometimes  overleaps  itself.    But  most  things  have  two 

This  at  least  is  the  case  with  M.  Guizot's  Jesuitism.  For  if  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  channel  it  has  cuitailed  his  influence,  and 
esqpoeed  him  to  obloquy,  it  has  prodviced  on  this  side  the  contrary 
e£^t,  and  procured  for  him  the  support  of  our  Tory  admi- 
nistration, which,  joined  with  that  of  Louis  PhiUppe,  may  be  re- 
fur ded  as  of  far  greater  consequence  than  the  applauses  of  the 
axiaian  multitude.  It  is  for  the  sake,  therefore,  'of  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  we  have  engaged  in  the  present 
investigation  into  M,  Gruizot's  character.  Had  the  Whigs  re- 
mained in  office,  we  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble. 
Lord  Palmerston  understood  the  man  thoroughly,  had  taken  the 
exact  dimensions  of  his  mind,  and  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
sweep  of  his  policy.  He  woidd  not,  we  fancy,  have  given  him 
credit  for  being  the  friend  of  England.  He  knew  better  the 
value  of  such  phrases  and  professions;  and  it  is  only  because  our 

})re8ent  rulers  superabound  in  the  mHk  of  human  kindness,  and 
vave  foresworn  Machiavelli,  and  adopted  the  maxim  that  frank 
eredulityis  the  basis  of  all  true  statesmanship,  that  we  under- 
take the  task  of  unmasking  M.  Guizot.  Our  Dowels  yearn  with 
eompaasion  towards  Lord  Aberdeen  when  we  behold  him  made 
the  aupe  of  the  wily  Frenchman,  when  we  behold  this  small  Tal- 
leyzaua  of  the  Universities  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  Bri- 
tish minister,  and  when  we  observe  that  minister  himself,  in  order 
to  ke^  him  in  his  place,  retract  his  solemn  declarations  in  Par- 
liament, and  perform  exactly  tlie  contrary  of  what  he  voluntarily 
xmdertook  to  accomphsh. 

The  teangactions  to  which  our  remarks  will  more  especially 
refer,  are  of  recent  date  and  universal  notoriety.  We  ghall  not 
pursue  the  stream  of  M.  Guizot's  achievements  back  through  all 
the  obscure  and  tortuous  mazes  of  its  earlier  course.  We  shall 
omit  to  Q^iention  his  jQlight  to  Ghent,  his  intrigues  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Restoration,  the  pitiful  part  he  played  during  the 
Revolutiou  of  July.  Nay,  our  charily  mduces  us  to  pass  over  in 
silence  much  of  his  subsequent  career.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
unfair  to  criticise  with  severity  the  fluctuations  of  the  youthful 
and  unformed  statesman,  the  waverings  of  whose  mind,  like 
thoee  of  the  magnetic  needle  when  its  direction  has  been  disturbed, 
mfty  only  indicate  its  anxiety  to  discover  the  polar  principle  to 
winch  it  will  ever  after  point  steadily.  We  take  up  M.  uuizot 
.at  a  period  when  hi^  political  instincts  may  be  supposed  to  have 
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been  brought  into  subjection  to  his  reason;  when  it  was  no  longer 
permitted  him  to  veer  and  shift,  and  betray  tokens  of  imdiBci- 
plined  impulses.    In  short,  we  come  at  once  to  the  year  1S40,  and 
the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  between  ihe  five  great  powexs  of 
Europe  on  the  subject  of  the  Right  of  Searoh.    One  of  the  mo*- 
tivea  by  which  England  was  urgSi  to  desire  this  treaty,  was  the 
oonvicUon  that  it  would  place  her  in  a  better  position  for  operatxn^ 
upon  the  reason  of  the  United  States,  which  had  hitherto  refused 
to  act  cordially  in  conjunction  with  us  for  the  suppression  of  lite 
slave-trade.     With  the  pride  and  obstinacy  which  its  <itizens  oii- 
ginally  carried  along  with  them  across  the  Atlantic,  the  great 
American  Kepublic  refused  to  recognise  the  Right  of  Search  ftom 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  its  dignity.    It  was  be- 
lieved, however,  that  if  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  to- 
come  in  and  consent  to  act  frankly  together,  and  give  proofe  un- 
equivocal that  they  considered  it  to  be  for  their  honour  to  yield 
to  the  instances  of  Great  Britain  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
the  United  States  also  would  follow  in  their  wake,  if  not  frooi 
any  better  motive,  at  least  from  the  vanity  of  being  included  m- 
the  list  of  civilised  and  influential  states.     M.  Oui^ot  was  of  tliir 
opinion,  and  laboured  cheerfully  and  earnestly,  in  conounence 
with  our  own  minister  to  bring  to  a  successM  issue  the  ditousBton 
on  the  celebrated  treaty  of  •4L 

The  necessity  for  this  convention  arose  out  of  the  limited  spheve 
of  operation  secured  by  the  Right  of  Search  treaties  of  1831  aotd 
1833.  By  those  treaties,  our  cruisers  were  frequently  hampered 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  They  could  not  pursoe  a  slaver 
beyond  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude  north  or  south,  or  more  than 
sixty  leagues  from  the  coast.     Without  these  limits  the  most  sob- 

ELcious  vessels  might  pass  to  and  fro  within  sight,  nay,  within 
ail.  Under  whatever  flag  they  sailed  they  wore  sure  of  impu- 
nity. This  was  a  most  vexatious  state  of  things,  which  ought,  it 
may  be  said,  to  have  been  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  tJie  K>nner 
treaties.  But  Lord  Palmerston's  object  in  1831  and  18S3,  i^tbs 
not  to  alarm  the  prejudices  of  the  continent  by  insisting  on  too 
much.  He  knew  that  having  obtained  the  recognition  of  the- 
principle  by  France,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  extend  the  range 
of  its  operation  when  experience  should  have  proved  that  no  ptBO- 
tical  evils  of  any  importance  were  likely  to  spring  out  of  it.  In 
1840,  therefore,  considering  that  the  time  was  come  to  give  ple- 
nary execution  to  his  great  plan,  he  set  on  foot  the  negotaabons 
for  a  new  and  vastly  more  comprehensive  treaty.  Thir  time  tbe 
Right  of  Search  was  to  extend  its  influence  cuoag  the  whole  ef 
the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  and  along  the  eosteiti: 
coast  of  America  from  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  to  C^pe  }£>m,' 
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Rufiaia  at  first  felt  considerable  repugnance  to  concede  to  Great 
Britain,  necesBarily  the  chief  actor  in  all  afikirs  taking  place  on: 
tike  ocean,  the  power  to  overhaul,  under  any  pretext,  all  the  com- 
mensal navies  of  the  world.  She  henself  had  many  ships  engaged 
ia  the  fur  and  timber  trades,  which  would  probably  be  often 
mistaken  for  slavers  from  the  character  of  their  build,  and  from 
the  drcumstanoe  of  their  always  having  scattered  about  them  num- 
bers of  loose  planks,  spars,  and  other  things  calculated  to  expose  a 
vessel  to  suspicion.  For  these  and  for  other  reasons.  Count  Brun- 
now  felt  oondderable  repugnance  to  enter  upon  those  negotiations. 
It  was  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  that  might  flow 
£rom  the  act  about  to  be  accomplished  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  leading  European  powers.  Certain  vague  apprehensions  that 
somehow  or  other  Great  Britain  would  reap  all  the  advantages 
of  the  measure  disturbed  him.  He,  therefore,  long  held  back. 
He  desired  that  the  treaty  should  be  temporary,  and  regarded 
merely  aa  an  experiment.  He  suggested  the  term  of  ten  years 
as  long  enough  to  give  the  scheme  a  fair  trial.  But  M.  Gruizoty 
cjither  because  he  then  sincerely  desired  the  suppression  of  the 
alave*trade,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  he  unconsciously 
acted  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  genius,  vigorously 
oombated  the  arguments  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  returned 
so  frequently  to  the  charge,  and  reasoned  with  so  much  subtlety, 
warmdi,  and  cogency,  that  ailer  a  resistance  protracted  for  several 
weeks.  Count  Bnmnow  yielded.  This  circumstance,  considered  in 
itaelf,  is  honourable  to  M.  Ghiizot  It  proves  him  to  possess  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  business.  It  is  creditable  to  his  diplo- 
matio  c^uence,  and  it  shows  that,  under  certain  conditions,  he  is 
ikr  fiom  bein^  ixidifferent  to  the  suflerings  of  humanity. 

The  objections  of  Bussia  having  been  thus  overcome,  no  ob- 
stacle appeared  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fflgnin^  and  ratification: 
of  the  treaty.  France  entered  heartily  into  the  business.  Those 
evil  iiifluences  which  afterwards  swayed  her  resolution  appeared 
to  be  wholly  dormant  But  there  was  then,  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon,  a  small  speck,  which  was  destined  soon  to  spread  and 
darken  this  &ir  prospect.  Every  one  will  recollect  the  position 
in  which  the  aflairs  of  the  Levant  were  placed  in  1840,  and  the 
&mous  treaty  concluded  on  the  15th  of  July  of  that  year.  The 
ruling  mind  of  France  may  possibly,  in  secret,  have  expected 
that^  by  giving  way  to  Grreat  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  Aight 
of  Search,  it  might  purchase  her  forbearance  in  another  quarter. 
Louid  Philippe,  in  conformity  vrith  certain  views  of  policy,  which, 
without  plunging  deep  into  the  afiairs  of  the  East,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand,  was  desirous^  at  the  period  referred  to,  of  aggran- 
dising Mohammed  Ali  at  the  expense  of  the  sultan,  of  securing^ 
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to  him  ili6  poaaeaoon  of  Sym,  aad  ultuxmteljr^  it  would  9eem, 
^ven  tha  throoe  of  Constantinople  itoelf.  WhatFjtwce  <as))Qeted 
to  gain  by  this  ai^eme^  we  may  diecuas  eome  oth^t  time.  Some 
pro^ot  of  advantage  ske  had,  though  M.  Thienp,  who  acted  m 
Louui  Philippe's  miniater  at  the  time,  protests  ho  ]fluew  not  whait 
they  were,  or,  knowing,  raided  them  «fi  of  £u:  too  little  im- 
portanoe  to  juatify  the  disturbanoe  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

However  this  may  be^  th^  treaty  of  July,  1840,  canie«  m^ry 
inopportunely  for  the  children  of  Afrioai  to  disc<Hiceirt  the  pro- 
jeeta  of  Great  Britain  for  their  deliveianoe.  Here  again.  M« 
Gui^ot  was  engaged,  though  jEar  leas  to  hia  credit  aa  a  man  and 
aa  a  diplomatist,  than  in  the  matter  of  the  Right  of  Seai^b. 
M.  Thiera,  then  iirst  minister  of  France^  haa  since,  publidly,  in 
the  Chamber,  accused  M.  Guizot  of  liaving  played  him  falae  in 
the  eummer  of  1840,  of  having  designedly  Icept  him  in  ignorance 
of  the  progreae  of  the  negotiations  going  on  in  London  when  he 
was  ambassador,  and  that,  too,  for  the  dishonourable  purposQ  of 
supplanting  him  in  the  post  of  minister,  for  M.  Guizot*s  htmesty 
no  sane  man  would  undertake  to  answer.  Intrigue  and  hypocrisy 
are  necessary  to  him.  He  rose  by  them  originally,  and  now,  that 
they  are  less  necessary,  adheres  to  them,  perht^  out  of  habit,  or 
gratitude.  He  hates  M.  Tluers,  and  has  always  hated  him.  He 
must,  therefore^  when  he  saw  him  placed  over  his  head,  have  ardently 
desired  his  overthrow,  and  been  ready  to  co-operate  with  any 
one  who  could  bring  it  about.  But  in  the  transactions  of  2840, 
which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  July,  we  doubt  whether  M, 
Guizot 's  inaptitude  for  business  did  not  completely  neutraliae  hia 
malice.  We  shall  give  the  history  of  hia  achievements,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

The  object,  it  will  be  remembeied,  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
odier  parties  to  the  treaty,  was  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empirCj  and  France  was  formallv  invited  to  co-opeiate 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  Xot  that  our  foreign  minister 
was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  which  the  French  had  lor  aome 
time  been  carrying  on  in  Egypt)  but  that  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  take  notice  of  her  underhand  doings,  which,  however 
congenial  to  her  character,  it  waa  believed  she  might  not  like  to 
have  brought  under  public  notice.  But  Louis  Philippfe  had 
formed  his  own  theory  of  Levantine  affairs,  which  he  p^suaded 
M.  Thiers  to  seem,  at  least,  to  adopt,  and  instruoted  M.  Guizot  to 
act  upon.  His  policy,  as  we  have  already  aaid^  was  to  famfioe 
Turk^  to  Mohammed  Ali,  andj  in  the  firat  instance,  to  gain  over 
Lord  f  almerston  to  these  views ;  or,  secoodlyy  if  that  were  found 
impracticable,  to  address  himsdf  to  the  .rppxeaentatives  of  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Piusaiai  and  ^kdeavwr  to  .prevail  o^  thorns  tQ 


eoKmemtc  with  Ft&ace  in  thwarting  Gieat  Britetn.  Hete,  then, 
we  have  M.  Guizot  pitted  egaiznt  Loid  Fftfanerstoii.  They  had 
the  same  matemls  to  work  upon,  the  same  tool0,  extenai  to 
tibeir  minds,  to  work  with.  They  enterod  upon  the  arena,  eadk 
with  the  power  of  a  great  countiy  at  his  back.  To  any  one 
reasoning,  €t  prieri^  from  the  characters  and  abilities  of  the  men^ 
the  contest  never  could  have  appeared  for  one  moment  doubtiiiL 
But  fortune  sometimes  prides  herself  on  giving  practical  proo& 
that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  ewift,  or  the  battle  to  the 
strong ;  and,  therefore,  by  some  perverse  concatenation  of  acci- 
dents, she  might  have  enabled  the  atrabiUous  Huguenot  to 
trimnph  over  me  first  diplomatist  of  this  age.  How  far  M.  Gui- 
2ot  deserved  to  succeed,  we  shall  presently  see.  Having  sounded, 
in  succession,  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  made  use  of  all 
that  mixture  of  coaxing  and  menace,  which  in  the  bands  of  a 
mto  of  genius,  sometimes  produces  efifects  so  wonderful,  M. 
Guisot  perceived  that  the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
hands  ot  a  diplomatist  worthy  to  wield  it>  was  a  thing  difficult 
to  be  oounteraoted.  He  foresaw,  or  might  have  foreseen,  the 
isolation  in  which  France  was  likely  to  be  placed,  by  the  diplo^ 
matic  isolation  in  which  he  himself  actually  stood.  He  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  witness  the  secret  agency  by  which  a  detor* 
minate  direction  was  given  to  the  great  currents  of  European 
affidrs.  He  stood  without  the  magic  circle,  and  could  diaeem 
nothnig  of  the  charactiNrs  drawn  within  it.  He  became  irritated^ 
fi%etty,  and  perplexed.  He  soujght  to  provoke  to  argument  the 
leading  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  in  the  hope  that  in  die 
intemperate  moments  of  discussion,  they  would  drop  something 
that  might  enable  him  to  guess  at  their  designs*  But  he  found 
them  impenetrable.  The  blunt  bonhomie  of  Baron  Bulow,  the 
quiet  taciturnity  of  Neumann,  the  stem  volubility  of  Brunnow, 
and  the  easy,  graceful  fnanloiess  of  Lord  Falmerston,  equally 
puzzled  him. 

Still  there  were  oiix^umstanoes  which  led  him  to  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  deigns  of  the  British  cabinet  would  be  defeated. 
The  soil  of  England,  though  not  fertile  in  intriguers,  yet  pio^ 
duces,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  who  are  active  in  proportion  to 
the  scantiness  of  then:  numbers.  Into  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
of  these  M.  Gtdzot  fell  in  1840.  Tbeir  names  we  need  not  men- 
tion,  though  they  are  at  present  enjoying,  in  high  and  iucmtive 
situations,  the  reward  of  the  ignoble  services  which,  at  the  period 
referred  to,  they  were  supposed  to  render  their  party.  One  of 
these,  revolving  perpetually  like  a  satellite  round  M.  Guisot,  im- 
dertook  to  ke^  him  exactly  informed  respec<iing  the  piooeedings 
cf  the  pairties  engaged  in  negotiating  tke  drStded  treaty.    He 
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afiect^  to  possess  the  most  certain  sources  of  information,  ^ke 
of  himself  as  a  sort  of  second  conscience  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
maintained,  that  to  tiie  secret  thoughts  of  all  the  other  great 
diplomatists  he  knew  the  avenues.  This  was  charming  to  ,M. 
Gtiizot;  for,  though  an  industrious  man,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
be  relieved  from  some  portion  of  the  labours  of  his  office,  espe- 
cially as,  in  reality,  he  found  that  his  voluntary  coadjutor  did, 
from  time  to  time,  bring  him  important  intelligence,  llic  great 
object  of  the  French  ambassador  was,  of  course,  to  prevent  alto- 
gether, if  possible,  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  or,  failin<j  in  that, 
to  protract  the  discussions,  and  postpone  its  signature,  till  it  should 
be  too  late  to  undertake  operations  that  year  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
An  important  event,  whicn  happened  in  the  midst  of  the  negotia- 
tions, promised  the  accomplishment  of  his  most  ardent  wishes. 
This  was  the  death  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  upon  which  the  in- 
triguer already  mentioned  hastened  to  M.  Guizot,  and  said:  'The 
game  is  ours !  It  is  impossible  that  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
should  now  take  place  in  time  to  commence  operations  Uiis  year.' 

*  How  so?'  inquired  the  Frenchman.  We  must  preface  the  reply 
of  the  intriguer  by  a  brief  explanation.  When  a  sovereign  dies, 
his  plenipotentiaries  at  foreign  courts  lose  their  powers,  and  are 
treated  as  ambassadors  only  by  courtesy.  They  can  negotiate 
nothinsT,  they  can  sign  nothing,  unless  at  their  own  proper  periL 
Now,  Baron  Bulow,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  was  not  a  man  to 
volunteer  his  responsibility,  and  the  intriguer  positively  main- 
tained, that  his  new  credentials  had  not  arrived.  This  was  the 
fact  insisted  on,  in  his  reply  to  M.  Guizot.     *  I  tell  you,*  said  he, 

*  that  Bulow  is  placed  hors  de  combat^  so  that  you  may  make 
yourself  perfectly  easy.'  *  That  I  can't  do,'  rejoined  the  diplo- 
matist, *  until  we  are  assured  of  the  fact  you  state  from  the  barons 
own  moudi.  In  grave,  serious  affairs  like  these,  we  must  not  act 
upon  hearsay.  Could  you  not  sound  him  ?  *  Why,  not  exactly,' 
observed  the  intri^ier ;  *  but — ,'  and  here  he  paused,  and  placed  hia 
hand  upon  his  diplomatic  brow ;  '  but  I  think  we  have  a  friend  who 
can  manage  this  business  for  us.'  The  deputy-intriguer,  accord- 
inffly,  by  accident,  met  Baron  Bulow,  to  whom  he  was  well  known, 
ana,  addressing  him  in  German,  and  using  the  national  idiom, 
said  carelessly :  '  Well,  is  your  roast  roasted  yet?'  *  No,'  answered 
Bulow,  '  it  takes  a  long  time  to  roast  our  roast.*  The  deputy- 
intriguer  then  laughed  in  a  way  which  signified,  '  I  know  that  as 
well  as  you.'  He  then  placed  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  on 
the  baron's  sleeve,  and  throwini]^  at  the  same  time  a  scrutinising 
glance  at  his  face,  said :  *  Now  tell  me,  upon  the  faith  and  honour 
of  a  gentleman,  have  your  new  credentials  arrived?'  Tlie  Prus- 
sian diplomatist,  with  the  greatest  possible  frankness  and  simpli- 


city,  replied  at  once :  *  They  have  not/  *  Thank  you,'  rejoiced  his 
interrogator,  '  that  is  all  I  want  to  know;'  and,  bidding  nim  good 
morning,  hastened  to  report  to  the  arch-intiiguer  the  important. di^ 
coverv  he  had  made. 

Tins  intelligence,  immediately  conveyed  to  M.  Guizot,  com-* 
pletely  tranqudlised  his  mind.  He  felt  satisfied  that  no  progre« 
could,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  made  towards  the  conclusion  ot 
the  treaty,  and,  repairing  to  tbe  residence  of  one  of  the  diplo- 
matists, lie  artfully  gave  vent  to  the  feelin^^  of  triumpb  that 
filled  his  mind.  He  afiected  to  compassionate  the  extreme  slow- 
ness of  their  movements,  and  said  they  would  be  iar  less  likely 
to  coinpromise  the  peace  of  Europe  if  they  acted  with,  a  lijttte 
more  promptitude.  Otherwise,  xmpleasant  events  nwght  occur, 
which  would  not  only  frustrate  their  designs,  but  occasion  them 
much  future  embarrassment.  Having  deuvered  himself  of  this 
political  homily,  he  forthwith  returned  bome  and  forwarded  a 
despatch  to  his  government.  This  document  M.  Guizot  designed 
to  be  a  masterpiece.  It  was  intended  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
French  Cabinet,  the  belief  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  waa 
imminent,  that  he  might  afterwards  take  credit  to  himself  for 
having  overcome  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  But  if  such  waa 
his  object,  he  failed  completely;  for,  though  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  language  employed  was  such  as  we  have  stated,  M.  Thiers 
thought  it  susceptible  of  a  difierent  interpretation,  and,  in  fact» 
detected  the  arriire  fensce  of  his  ambassador.  The  French  Cabi- 
net, therefore,  participated  in  the  confidence  of  M.  Guizot,  and 
enjoyed,  by  anticipation,  the  extreme  pleasure  of  outwitting  Great 
Britain.  Every  thing  now  was  supposed  to  depend  on  the  arrival 
of  a  courier  from  Berlin  with,  the  fate  of  the  East  in  his  bags. 
None,  however,  arrived;  and,  therefore,  up  to  the  very  morning 
of  the  15th  of  July,  M.  Guizot  and  his  friend  the  intnguer,  con* 
tinned  to  be  lulled  in  the  most  perfect  confidence,  making  no 
exertions,  because  they  believed  none  to  be  necessary.  On  that 
day,  however,  the  plenipotentiaries  met,  brought  their  delibera- 
tions to  a  close,  and  signed  the  ccHivention,  Baron  Bulowand  all! 
*  What  then,'  the  reader  may  exolaim,  '  was  the  Prussian^  ambas- 
sador guilty  of  an  untruth,  wben  he  said  he  had  not  received  his 
new  credentials?'  By  no  means;  he  had  not  received  tbem;  but 
the  young  King  of  rrussia  had,  immediately  on  his  accession^ 
written  him  a  letter,  authorising,  him  to  act  in  all  cases  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  He  did  not,  tnerefore,  req^uire  any  new  creden- 
tials: a  fact  with  which  the.  intriguer,  on  whose  sagacity  M. 
Guizot  depended,  was  not  acquainted. 

The  bopes  of  diplomatists,  however,  are  not  eaaly  cjuenched. 
It  immediately  occurred  to  the.Frencb  ambassador  and  lud  friends, 
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that  adire  opentionf  oould  not  poasbly  cdmmeiice  in  ^  Lewit 
tdl  the  contracting  parties  sboiMd  have  exidbaiig^  iatific8tk»Sf 
which,  consideriiig  the  dntanee  of  Constantaaoplie  and  St  Peteia- 
burg,  it  was  calculated  they  could  not  do  in  len  than  two 
months.  Now,  two  months  from  the  15th  of  July  would  boring 
them  to  the  15th  of  September,  and  then  it  would  re(]^mre  at 
least  a  fortnight  to  collect  the  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Syna;  but 
by  that  time  the  winds  would  begin  to  blow,  whidi  xenderna^al 
opetatioBS  impraotioable  on  that  coast.  It  was  theiefoie  argued^ 
that  nothing  could  possibly  be  done  till  the  ensuing  season,  and 
that  Trance  would  consequently  enjoy  ample  leisBre  and  oppor* 
tunities  to  bring  her  influence  to  bear  upon  events,  and  disoon- 
cert  the  designs  of  the  allied  poweiB.  This  was  extremely 
ingenious  reasoning,  but  it  was  rendered  nugatory  by  one  sin^fe 
act  of  the  Britiiii  minister,  who  had  taktn  care  to  apprad  to  his 
treaty  a  protocol,  empowering  him  to  act  at  once.  Within  an 
hoar,  therefore,  after  the  signature  of  the  convcaxtion  the  order 
was  on  its  way  to  the  admim's,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  commence  operations.  It  would  be  beside  our 
purpose  to  enter  upon  the  recapitulation  of  events  which  must  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public.  It  may  be  sufiScient  to  observe, 
that  both  the  French  ambi^sador  and  his  government  remained  in 
entire  ign6ranoe  of  the  course  it  was  intended  to  pursue,  as  well 
as  of  the  moment  of  action,  tiQ  the  intelligence  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Beyrout  came  to  open  their  eyes.  M.  Ghiizot  was  still  in 
London  when  the  news  arrived.  It  had  reached  Paris  by  tele- 
graph, and  an  express,  with  a  copy  of  the  '  Moniteur,'  containing 
file  startling  naraffraph,  was  instantly  den)atohed  to  London.  He 
saw  at  once  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  oi  his  own  vanity,  c^  that 
compound  vanity  which  he  felt,  partly  as  a  Frenchman  and  partly 
as  a  diplomatist*  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  France  was  too 
great  a  power  to  be  set  at  nought  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that 
he  himself  was  too  great  a  diplomatist  to  be  outwitted  by  any 

Erson  in  the  world.  This  conceit,  it  was  now  dear,  had  placed 
m  in  a  very  humiliating  position,  and  his  indignation  wa? 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  credulity  and  weakness  he  had  pre- 
viously displayed.  He  read  over  the  paragraph  in  the  *  Moniteur' 
again  and  again,  his  dark  complexion  growing  each  time  darker 
and  darker,  till  at  length,  having  wrought  himself  up  into  a 
towering  passion^  he  sidlied  forth  to  vent  his  fury  on  the  diplo- 
matic body. 

Such  is  an  exact  history  of  the  part  played  by  M.  Gtnzot  in  the 
afiair  of  the^  treaty  of  July;  and  from  tins  it  will,  we  think,  ap- 
pear, that  his  diplomatic  abilities  are  not  of  the  first  order.  Had 
he  possessed  fiir  greater  capacity  than  has  fallen  to  his  share,  he 


^rould  not,  we  tliiikk)  Iiat^  faeoeeiMi  meoiintenKliiigtlieiitfltt* 
eaee  of  Gmat  Bntais;  but  a  more  «kiUUk  and  daoin^  intiigaer 
iBigiit^  n^efthekfls,  lotave  tbicrwn  bo  muiy^  obstacles  m  the  way 
of  the  negotaaioiS)  that  a  great  deal  of  vahiahle  time  ndght  have 
been  lo6t.  As  it  Was^  we  firmlj  bdieve  that  the  ^fibrts  of  M: 
Gnkot  did  Hot zetard  the  signattixe  of  thecODvention  by  a  eix^Ie 
hour. 

On  the  29th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  M.  Guizoi  became  a 
member  of  the  new  Filencb  Cabinet ;  or^  perhape^  it  would  be 
more  conect  to  say,  bec&me  its  chief,  tinder  the  designation  of 
mimseer  for  fozeiffn  affahn.  Now,  then,  it  may  be  said,  he  occn- 
pied  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  give  soHd  proo6  of  his 
nosfeility  to  the  slave-trade,  by  hastening  the  couGlusian  of  the 
treaty,  which,  as  ambassador,  he  had  negotiated,  for  confirnung 
and  eittending  the  Right  of  Search.  But  the  mutual  relations 
of  Gh-eat  Britain  and  France  had  assumed  an  untoward  aspect. 
The  latter  country  felt,  or  fancied^  that  a  slight  had  been  put 
upon  her  by  the  auied  powers,  at  the  instigation  of  England,  and 
^e  was,  consequently,  not  in  the  humour  to  treat  with  us  on  any 
subject,  much  less  on  one  so  repkte  with  difficulties  as  the  Right 
of  Search.  Our  own  cabinet,  perceiving  this  to  be  the  case, 
suffered  the  whole  matter  to  remain  in  abeyance,  until  the  aflbixs 
of  the  Levant  were  settled,  and  French  excitement  had  had  time 
to  Bubnde  into  its  ordinary  channels.  A  convention  was  then  set 
on  foot,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  supply  France  with  a 
pretext  for  quitting  that  attitude  of  menace  which  she  had  rashly 
and  foolishly  assumed,  and  soon  found  extremely  irksome :  we 
allude  to  the  treaty  of  the  Dardanelles,  tdtimately  concluded  at 
London,  July  13,  1841. 

Having  thus  apparently  smoothed  the  way,  the  British  cabinet 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  Right  of  Search,  and  proposed  that 
the  treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  during  the  early  part  of 
the  preceding  year,  should  forthwith  be  signed  and  ratified. 
And  now  we  come  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  acts 
of  M.  Guizot's  whole  lue,  one  of  those  acts  which  reveal  a  man's 
real  principles,  which  disclose  to  us  his  secret  theory  of  honour 
and  good  udth,  which,  in  short,  stamp  him  as  what  he  is  for  the 
ptesent  age,  and  determine  the  place  he  is  to  hold  in  the  estima- 
tion of  posterity.  The  British  ambassador  in  Paris,  having  been 
instructed  to  renew  his  representations  to  the  French  govern^ 
ment,  on  the  subject  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  received  from  M.  Guizot  the  most 
extraordinary  reply  ever  made  by  any  minister  to  a  foreign  am* 
bassador.  He  could  not,  with  all  his  Jei^tism,  conceal  60m 
Lord  Gienville  the  fact,  that  the  diplomatic  deieat  inflicted  on 
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him  in  the  July  of  tliepiaaoediiig  jiear,  jrtiH  ntntinad  nstiSbi^  kt 
his  breast.  He  had  boWi  beaten,  and  ^ooiild  neither  ^£9(gi^e  nor 
forget  it.  He  felt  but  too  happy,  dMDefiiie«  ihat  4fae  ttate  ^f^  die 
negotiations  on^the  subject  ^  the  Kght  of  Seaidi,  eiuiUed  Idm 
to  aim  a  blow  which  he  fi^ioied.iiMist  tell  at  his  etemy,  Lot# 
Palmerston,  and,  through  him»  at  the  whole  Melboume  adndm^^ 
stration.  The  state  of  his  £eeliiig%  on-  this  occasion,  ^uid  not 
possibly  be  mistaken ;  indeed,  he  wsa  at  lit^  pains  to  disguise  it 
He  said,  that  as  it  was  very  deaar  the  Whics  were  R^i°g  cmt-of 
office,  he  should  not  pay  them  the  oc»ipbanent  of  si^nsng  llie 
treaty  with  them,  but  .reserve  it  for  their  successors,  with  "wiKise 
Views  and  principles  he  altc^ether  sjrmpathified. 

We  request  the  reader,  desuous  of  unaerataading  what  maimer  of 
man  M.  Guizot  is,  to  reflect  a  little  on  this  proceeding.  Theoriginal 
idea  of  the  great  convention  in  question,  which  was  to  bind  toge- 
ther  the  leadbg  powers  of  the  world  for  the  purooae  of  ddivering 
humanity  from  the  most  grievous  infliction,  and  from  the  deepest 
dis^ce  which  has  ever  been  heaped  upon  it,  belonged  altogeUier 
to  Lord  Palinerston.  It  was  he  who  set  the  negotiations  on  foot, 
who  rendered  the  project  palatable  to  Austxia,  Kiassia,  Fmnce, 
and  Prussia ;  who  overcame  all  but  the  final  obstacle,  which  was 
not  based  on  irresistible  circiunstances,  which  arose  oat  of  no 
misunderstanding  between  nations  or  princes,  which  waa  not 
suggested  by  any  apprehension  entertained  by  any  of  the  con- 
tracting parties — the  only  obstacle  which  Lord  Palmerston  couU. 
not  surmount,  was  the  wounded  pride  and  pettifogging  revenge 
of  M.  Guizot  There  are  able  and  honourable  men  who  give 
this  person  credit  for  having  been  once  sincere  in  his  hosdlity  to 
the  slave-trade.  We  regret  our  inabilily  to  adopt  this  fitTOinwle 
opinion  of  him,  not  that  we  pride  ourselves  upon  any  Machiavel* 
lian  rule  of  interpretation,  when  we  desire  to  explain  the  ads  of 
statesmen,  but  that  in  the  present  case,  the  lower  we  pitch  the 
motive  the  more  likely  is  it  to  square  with  the  truth.  For  our- 
selves, therefore,  we  fear  we  must  believe,  that  M.  Guizot  never 
cared  any  thing  at  all  about  the  suppression  of  slavery,  and  that 
his  sole  object  in  putting  himself  prominently  forward  vras  to 
gratify  his  insatiable  thirst  of  notoriety.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
vrill  any  man  believe  that,  when  an  opportunity  presented  itsdf 
of  mitigating,  at  once,  the  woes  of  millions,  he  would  have  falloi 
back  on  the  most  pitiful  party  considerations,  and  voluntarily  put 
in  jeopardy  the  grand  scheme,  for  the  success  of  which  he  once 
pretended  to  be  so  solicitous?  NaVy  as  far  as  Fiance  is  con- 
ceraed,  it  may  with  truth  be  aflumed,  that  M.  Guizot  cmnpletdy 
shipwrecked  the  hopes  of  Africa ;  for  had  he,  when  appHed  to,  in 
1841,  by  the  Whig  cabinet,  consented  to  the  immediate  signature 


«ad  iMlifigiliyi  of  ifae  treaty,  no  lime  would  hftve  been  aBoWed 
fixr  tlie  cxgwuflfttioii  of  those  infamoos  intrigaes  which  afterwards 
led  Fxanoe  to.  play  so  duboncurable  a  pert,  and  cast  upon  the 
leptttatkn  of  M.  Gvizot  a  sUdn,  which  all  the  sophistry  he  is 
master  <tf-Haid  it  is  not  a  litde^^will  never  be  able  to  obliterate. 
But  beoauae  the  di^graoe  of  this  lransacti<m  is  not  entirely  mono- 
polised by  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affidrs,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  otir  namtiTe  of  events. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  in  order  to  revenge  apersonal  defeat,  brought 
about  by  legitimate  means  and  for  a  legitimate  object,  M.  Guizot 
extended,  in  IMl,  his  most  active  patronage  to  the  slave-trade. 
By  completing  an  aot  which  he  had  himself  commenced,  he  might 
have  gene  fiur  towazds  patting  an  end  to  it,  at  least  such  was  the 
ptcrfbund  persuasion  of  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  Europe,  a 
persuaaion  which  he  himself,  also,  had  alwajrs  professed  to  cherish; 
tyut  when  the  time  came  to  put  his  sincerity  to  the  test,  when 
FEOvidenoe  had  moulded  events,  and  placed  them  in  a  posture  so 
&vaiirable  that  it  required  only  a  single  act  of  a  single  mane's  will 
to  render  them  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  results 
for  httmanity,  that  man,  because  his  pride  had  been  humbled  a 

J  ear  before  by  a  British  statesman,  refused  to  perform  his  duty, 
St  the  c^mseqaences  to  humanity  be  ever  so  deplorable.  We  in- 
vite any  man,  we^  invite  M.  Guizot  himself,  to  give,  if  he  can, 
any  other  feasible  version  of  this  afiair.  Well,  then,  M.  Gidzot 
rerased  to  asgnhis  own  treaty  during  the  whole  summer  of  1841, 
beoause  the  Whigs  were  in  oflSce.  The  horrors  encountered  by 
thousands  of  men  on  both  ades  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  middle 
paasage,  weighed  nothing  with  him  when  cast  into  the  balance  with 
his  personal  pique  against  Lord  Palmerston.  Better,  he  thought, 
that  those  unhappy  beings  should  writhe,  and  pine,  and  die  in  the 
floating  dungeons  prepared  for  them  by  fiendish  speculators,  than 
that  he  should  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  liberal  cabinet  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  reserve  what  he  himself  regarded  simply  as  a  com- 
pliment for  their  presumed  successors.  We  wish  M.  Guizot  all 
the  joy  which  sober  reflection  on  this  subject  can  aflbrd  him.  He 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  ^et  up  the  statistics  of  the  question, 
and  determine  how  many  Amcans,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  sacrificed  to  his  ignoble  egotism;  but  when  his  approaching 
retirement  from  office  supplies  him  with  the  necessary  leisure,  he 
may,  by  instituting  a  carefiil  inquiry  into  the  matter,  make  some 
approxmiation  towards  the  number  of  his  victims. 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  the  criminal  delay  which  took 
place  in  signing  the  treaty  of  1841,  was  not  attributable  altogether 
to  the  French  minister.  The  Tories  came  into  office  on  the  3rd 
of  S^tember,  and  considering  the  lavish  professions  of  humanity 
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"vrliieh,  as  a  paztf ,  they  have  for  aoxae  jeais  1>6en  m  the  habii  of 
making,  eonaiideriiig,  too,  that  tbe^  have  in  their  xanks  eew&al 
distinguished  philanthropists,  as  Sir  Hany  Inglis^  Lord  Ashley, 
and  so  on,  it  might  very  reasQiiaUy  have  been  expected,  that  ^y 
would  lose  no  time  in  bnnpng  to  a  olose,  n^gotjations  undertaken 
solely  for  the  repression  of  human  misery.    Even  the  gratification 
of  Tani4rf  it  might  have  been  stt{>posed  would  have  impelled  them 
immediately  to  conclude  an  afiair,  which,  for  the  reasons  already 
Slated,  th^  predeoessora  were  unable  to  aocompliah.    But,  in  the 
exultation  ot  victory,  Sir  Robert  Ped  and  his  colleagues  entirdy 
lost  sight  of  the  Bight  of  Search.    They  were  too  happy  to  find 
ihemsdlves  in  Downing-street,  and  devoted  the  time  to  chuck- 
liB^  and  rubbittff  their  hands,  and  zeceiving  the  feliciteiioBa  of 
their  finends.  What  were  the  wretched  Afidcans  to  them?    They 
had  beaten  the  Whigs,  and  got  an  ov^helming  to&ymtjj  and 
had  before  them  the  proroect  of  dispanwig  for  yeam,  the  whde 
patronage  of  the  empire.  Was  that  a  moment  to  disturb  their  inpose 
with  troublesome  contests  about  n^roes,  and  eruiseis,  and  treaties 
eaccessivelv  hard  to  be  concluded?  Lord  Aberdeen  resolved  to  take 
warning  uom  the  &te  of  his  predecessor.    The  latter  had  devoted 
night  and  day  to  businese^  had  concluded  innumeraUe  conventicms 
advanta^us  to  commerce  and  to  humanity,  had  augmented,  by 
his  ^emus  and  undrinff  aclavity,  the  eictemal  mfluence  of  tfcle 
empire;  yet,  what  had  been  his  rewaid?    Parliamentary  defeat 
ana  exclusion  from  office.    The  Tory  foreign  secretary,  mindful 
of  the  daseical  prece^,  resolved  to  leazn  wisdom  at  another  man's 
expense.    As  Lord  ralmerston  had  lost  office  by  diligently  and 
boldly  performinj^  his  duty.  Lord  Aberdeen  detennined  to  retain 
it  by  doing  nothing.  That  this  was  ihe  rule  by  which  he  secsretly 
shaped  his  course,  any  one  may  convince  himself  who  will  exa- 
mine the  history  of  the  Peel  administration.    Had  it  felt  any 
soUcitude  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade^  it  would  instantly 
have  applied  to  France  to  sign  and  ratify  ihe  trealy  which  the 
malice  of  M.  Quizot  had  prevented  the  Whijgs  from  conchiding. 
There  was  now  no  obstacle  in  their  way.    Taeh  friend  over  the 
C!hannel  would  have  been  happy  at  once  to  pay  them  the  ocmipli* 
ment  which  he  had  reserved  for  them.    The  juncture  was,  in  all 
respects,  the  most  favoumble  that  could  have  be<^  desired.     The 
French  Chambers  were  not  assembled.    There  was  no  particular 
excitement  in  the  country,  so  that  the  cabinet  was  quite  free,  as  it 
was  quite  ready,  to  act  upon  its  own  respcmsibiHty.    But  Lovd 
Aberdeen  had  adopted  for  his  guidance  the  maxim,  ^  slow  and 
sure,'  thouffh  he  has  never  realised  more  than  the  first  half  of  it; 
and,  therefore,  delayed  above  three  months  to  invite  his  friend, 
M.  Guizot,  to  sign  and  ratify  the  important  treaty  already  so  fre* 


tfoMilly  tefecred  to.  No  oljeotioA  wa«  inodey  and  4)6  Cotoii  St^ 
AukirOf  in  conjuncUon  -with  the  ambassadars  of  Austtia,  Pctvw, 
and  Bufieky  readily  affixed  bis  agimtore  to  the  docuxneat  on  llie 
aoth  of  Deoember.  Seven  dajra  afiiesr  thia  act,  the  FTenak 
Chambeirs  aasembled,  and  all  the  arta  and  reaouioes  of  inti^iie 
.ifvere  called  into  play  to  prevent  its  latificatiaa. 
.  Ibe  United  States  baa,  at  thia  period,  in  Pans,  an  ambaasadcBr 
congenial  in  feelings  and  principles  to  M.  Gruizot — ^we  meaft 
.General  Cass.  It  would  betany  us  into  too  intricate  a  labyrinth 
of  detaite,  to  explain  all  the  secret  manowiviea  of  the  di^Jiooiatie 
general,  and  the  diplomatic  Hugoenot,  whoy  about  this  time, 
ttboured  stxenuooi^  in  common,  to  attain  an  object  ardently  d^ 
aixed  by  botib.  They  wbo  have  been  accustomed  to  give  M. 
Guizot  aredit  fbsr  sincerely  desiring  tbe  suppression  of  the  slaye- 
tzade,  would  be  slow  to  conjecture  what  that  oliject  was;  thon^ 
the  peculiar  character  of  American  diplomacy  might,  if  earefi^ 
considered,  serve  as  an  unerring  index  to  the  truth*  M.  Guiaot  had 
idthe^to  figured  in  the  noliucal  world  as  an  ardent  abolitionist, 
and,  as  such,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  lynched  by  GeneKal 
Cass,  bad  he  caught  bim  anywhere  'convenient'  in  the  bads- 
wooda.  But  tbe  necessities  of  office,  like  those  of  poverty,  make 
rnen  acquainted  witb  '  strange  bed-feUows.'  Thus,  in  the  winter 
of  1841—42,  we  find  the  alx>litionist,  Guiaot,  and  the  anti<«bo]i- 
tionist,  Cass,  without  a  single  thought  of  lynching  each  otheri  cor- 
dially co-operatmg  together  for  the  accom|Jishmeiit  of  some  eom- 
moQ  purpose.  Ijieir  numerous  conferences  soon  poved  prolific.  \ 
The  woraiy  general  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  an  author; 
and  having  been  long  in  labour  with  a  manuscript,  was  at  length 
delivered  of  it,  and  astonished  the  world  by  tiie  prodigious  birth. 
It  was  a  pamphlet  against  the  Bight  of  Seuch.  Every  one  who 
knew  the  reputed  author,  felt  surprised  at  the  devemess  of  his 
supposed  produodon.  It  was  profeundly  profligate,  but  became 
popular  in  Fiance,  through  tne  dash  of  clever  vulgarity  whidL 
pervaded  it.  But  was  (^exal  Cass  really  the  author?  The 
reader  shall  judge.  While  llie  pamphlet  was  in  prepararion^  the 
American  ambaaador  was  constantly  observed  drculatiiig  to  and 
fio  between  bis  own  hotel  and  Uie  residence  of  the  foreign 
minister^  with  the  tip  of  a  roll  of  manuscript  frequently  peeping  \ 
forth  firom  his  pocxet.  Day  after  day  they  were  doseted  iot 
hours  together,  and  ihe  subject  of  weir  amicable  discussum 
was,  in  most  cases,  the  treaty  recentiv  signed  in  London*  M. 
Gttizot  laid  open  dl  the  difficulties  of  his  position  to  the  Ame- 
rican, and,  with  those  powers  of  lo^c  which  he  mtist  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  at  bis  command^  soon  convinced  bim  of  two 
things^  first,  that  it  would  be  highly  politic  for  QeneKal  Cass  to 
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vulgarise  and  father  M.  Guizot's  pamphlet;  and,  second,  that  it 
would  be  advanta^eotts  to  both  parties  for  him  stiU  to  afl^t,  some 
time  longer,  hostilitjr  to  the  sUve-trade.  Having  thusoometo 
im  understanding,  the  two  great  diplomatists  proceeded  forthwith 
to  play  their  respective  parts — ^the  American  to  get  np  a  powoiftd 
and  wide-spread  agitation  against  the  R%ht  of  Search,  and  the 
Frenchman  graduaSy  and  graceftdly  to  yield  to  the  for<9e  of  public 
opinion. 

Of  conduct  Eke  this  what  shall  we  say?  We  know  of  nd 
parallel  to  it  in  private  lif^  save  that  of  giving  a  bill  with  the 
determination  to  dishonour  it  when  it  comes  due.  And  what 
were  the  interests  thus  sported  with  by  pettifogging  and  proflkate 
intriguers  ?  No  less  than  the  interests  of  two  great  divisiotis  of  the 
earth.  For  if  Africa  be  depopulated  by  the  nefarious  trt^c  in 
slaves,  if  her  wild  and  feroaous  hordes  of  heathens  are  plunged 
into  a  depth  of  barbarism  and  demoralisation  greater  than  that  in 
which  they  were  oririnally  found,  America^  inhabited,  for  the 
most  part,  by  men  caDing  themselves  Christians,  is  no  less  widdy 
and  profoundly  demoralised  by  the  servile  population  she  receiv^ 
and  the  practices  to  which  she  is  driven  in  order  to  hold  them  in 
subjection.  Nor,  in  all  probability,  is  this  the  whole  of  the 
penalty  that  she  will  be  caUed  upon  to  pay  for  the  crime  of  deal- 
ing in  human  bdngs.  In  the  slaves  that  people  her  territoriie^, 
she  may  reckon  so  many  enemies,  who  treasure  up,  and  transmit 
from  father  to  son  the  debt  of  vengeance,  which  will  be  paid  in 
blood  and  slaughter  at  last.  The  history  of  ancient  slavny  Air- 
nishes  what  may,  possibly,  prove  to  be  a  paralld  case.  R)r,  in 
the  course  of  generations,  circumstances  enabled  the  victims  of 
oppression  to  turn  their  chains  into  horrid  arms  against  dieir  tor- 
turers, and  to  carry  them  away  captive,  and  make  them  aervante 
of  servants,  till  the  whole  detestable  race  was  estinguidied. 
Let  America  bear  this  fact  in  mind;  far  as  sh^  lies  £rom  the 
^reat  scats  of  civilisation,  punishment  will  sooner  or  later  retch 
her.  Providence  has  a  long  arm,  and  chastisement  may  come 
when  she  least  expects  it,  and  ia  least  prepared  to  ward  off  its 
consequences.^  And  what  we  say  to  America,  we  say  to  ail 
those  who  aid  and  abet  her  in  her  crimes,  who,  for  money 
or  place,  or  authority,  afford  facilities  to  the  miscreants  that 
prowl  about  the  African  coast  to  kidnap  the  ignorant  and  hapless 
natives,  and  conmgn  them  to  hopeless  slavery  m  a  distant  p«rt  of 
the  world,  or  to  (feath  in  its  most  cruel  or  revolting  form  on  the 
middle  passage. 

•  In  this  guilt  our  Toipr  rulers  have  largely  participated.  We 
have  proved,  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  they  might  easily 
have  obtained  from   Prance  the  ratification  of  the  Right  of 
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Seoxch  treaty  which  would  have  compelled  her.  to  ooToperate 
with  U8  in  putdiig  down  the  infamous  traffic.  But  iHejr  vor 
luntarily  allowed  me  opportunity  to  slip  by.  .  Their  friezk^  and 
biQt^ea  across  the  Channel  would  not  at  the  moment  referred,  to 
Mve  refused  them  any  thing,  because  M.  Guiwt  had. not  .yet 
loade.the  disoovery,  that  more  was  to  be  gained  by  playing  intp 
the  hands  of  the  United  States,  than  by  acting  honourably  towards 
Great  ftitain,  and  keeping  the  faith  whidb  he  had  pledged.  M. 
Gbiiaot  when  he  first  came  to  office,  finding  the  Conservative 
party  ia  great  strength,  and  generally  disposed  to  promote  a  good 
understanding  with  England^  continued  to  take  the  same. views 
on  the  Bight  of  Search  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  afieoting 
for  some  years,  regarding^  this  step  as  calculated  to  sUrengthea 
him  in  his  position.  M.  Thiers  had  fallen  through  the  prevdence 
of  English  influence.  He  had  paid  the  penalty  of  seeking  to 
bnng  about  a  rupture  between  the  two  coimtnes.  M.  Gui^t 
understood  this,  and  shaped  his  own  course  accordingly.  He 
.systematically  separated  himself  fix)m  all  the  partisans  of  war,  jand 
studied  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  discover  firesh  grounds  upon 
which  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  might  approximate  and 
coalesce.  At  first  he  was  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  this  element 
of  strength  without  sacrificing  any  other.  That  is  to  say,  he 
could  e^oiibit  his  leaning  towards  England  without  diminishing 
his  support  in  the  Chambers,  and  so  long  as  this  continued  to  be 
the  case,  he  cared  not  a  single  rush  for  popularity  out  of  doors. 
For  M.  Guizot  is  not  one  of  those  who  entertain  any  partiality 
towards  the  people,  or  who  would  even  take  a  single  step  to  pur- 
chase their  ffooa  opinion  or  co-operation,  so  long  as  it  mi^ht  be 
possible  to  do  witnout  it.  But  society  is  made  up  of  shifting 
materials  in  France,  and  M.  Guizot  soon  found  that  ne  could  not 
afford  to  affect  the  stoic  and  despise  popularity.  He  beheld 
forming  in  Paris  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  secret  association, 
having  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  slavery.  The  germ  of 
this  imamous  society  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Cuba, 
whose  merchants,  together  with  those  of  Porto  Kico,  collected  by 
subscription  a  very  lar^e  sum  of  money,  and  sent  it  by  secret 
emissaries  to  the  French  ca^Atal  for  the  purpose  of  buying  over 
the  demagogues  of  the  press  and  the  Chambers,  to  get  up,  i£pos- 
eible,  a  national  agitation  against  the  Right  of  Search.  These 
public-^irited  efforts  quickly  excited  emulation  among  congenial 
minds  in  France.  The  slave-merchants  of  Nantes  and  Boroeaux, 
and  of  every  port  in  the  kmgdom,  felt  the  most  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  by  their 
contributions  greatly  enriched  tiie  fund  destined  to  purchase  logic 
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and  eloquence  in  tliePaiiaian  market,  where  both  greatly  abound, 
and  are  generally  venal. 

By  these  means    a   violent  storm   was   soon  raised  against 
the  ministers,  still  supposed  to  be  swayed  by  British  influence, 
flynonimous  in  the  case  und^  consideration  with  the  influence 
of  virtue  and  morality.    The  hirelings  of  the  press,  and  the 
hirelings  of  the  Chambers,  vied  with  each  other  m  tempestuous 
patriotism.     People  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  not    at   all 
suspecting  the  source  of  the  inspiration,  wondered  at  the  pro- 
digious hatred  which  the  mint-mastexs  of  public  opinion  in  FnuM^ 
had  suddenly  conceived  for  us.     Every  day  our  pride,  our  ambi- 
tion, and  our  perfidy,  were  celebrated  m  a  hundred  journals,  while 
the  Chambers  rang  with  a  succession  of  furious  speeches  all  equally 
complimentaiy  to  our  character.   It  seemed  that  a  moral  epidemic 
had  seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of  France.  And  this  was  actual^ 
the  case;  for  although  the  originators  of  the  disease  introduced  it, 
as  smugglers  do  contraband  goods,  for  gain,  the  infection  was 
soon  transmuted  out  of  an  artificial  into  a  real  one,  and  spread 
through  the  population  more  rapidly  than  the  plague  virus.     To 
understand  the  practicability  of  such  a  process,  it  is  necessary  td 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  Frencn  people,  to  have  studied 
them,  not  in  Pans  only,  but  in  the  provinces,  and  ascertained 
how  few  are  the  ideas,  how  crude  and  vapoury  the  opinions,  how 
lax,  uncertain,  and  vacillating  the  principles  of  which  they  are 
possessed.    There  is  probably  in  the  worfd  no  community  so 
mobile  as  that  of  France.    An  insatiable  thirst  for  novelty  tor- 
ments every  single  member  of  it,  and  urges  him  to  wander  in 
every  direction  m  which  he  fancies  its  excitement  may  be  founi 
Being  ignorant  of  the  good  or  evil  that  may  exist  in  the  character 
of  neighbouring  nations,  he  is  eternally  forming  a  wrong  estimate 
of  them,  sometimes  exalting  and  loving  them  beyond  measure, 
and  presently,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  veering  round  and  hating 
them  with  equal  intensity.  But  chief  of  all,  the  Frenchman  hates 
the  English,  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  he  is  conscious  of 
their  superiority,  of  their  steadiness,  of  their  industry,  of  th«r 
rectitude,  and  of  the  superior  influence  which  they  consequently 
exercise  upon  the  councils  of  foreign  states,  and  tiie  preferences 
of  foreign  nations.     In  illustration  of  this  truth  we  may  relate  an 
anecdote,  which,  though  it  may  lose  much  of  its  point  from  the 
suppression  of  names,  will  yet  be  felt  to  be  characteristic.     A 
statesman  now  living  and  enjoying  a  great  reputation  for  sagacity, 
on  one  occasion,  while  minister,  appBed  himself  to  prevent  our 
concluding  a  commercial  treaty  with  a  neighbouring  state.     The 
British  government  on  hearing  of  these  intrigues,  directed  our 
ambassador  formally  to  complSn  of  them.    It  was  expected  that 
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hb  would  lebut  the  chaKe,  or  seek  to  escape  from  it  by  some 
coavenient  subterfuge.  Not  at  alL  He  franHj  acknowleclged 
what  he  had  done,  and  said  that  in  justice  to  his  own  countrymen 
he  must  on  all  occasions  continue  to  do  the  same.  '  For/  said  he^ 
with  the  most  charming  naivete,  '  though  it  may  be  stipulated 
hj  treaty  that  your  merchants  are  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
quality  with  those  of  other  nations,  that  equality  would  exist 
only  upon  paper;  because,  such  is  your  capital,  perseverance,  and 
enlezprise,  that  you  invariably  beat  your  rivals  out  of  the  field !' 
Our  minister  felt  the  compliment,  which  experience  had  convinced 
bim  was  well  deserved.  But  he  did  not  tke  less  on  that  account 
wonder  at  the  aimpficity  of  the  statesman  who,  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  could  be  so  candid. 

Upon  a  people  possessed  by  such  a  persuasion,  the  declamation 
of  General  Gaaa,  and  the  other  advocates  of  the  slave-trade,  could 
scarcely  £ul  to  produce  a  powerfiil  effect.  They  didnot  at  all  invea- 
ti^te  the  subject  of  the  Kight  of  Seaidi,  but  tricked  up  a  one-sided 
view  of  it,  addressed  to  the  ignorance  and  prdudices  of  the  French* 
Th^  dwelt  upon  the  insult  offered  to  the  dag  of  France  b^  the 
British  cruiser,  when  it  boarded  a  merchant-vessel,  and  insisted 
mxm  overhauling  its  papers;  but  they  omitted  to  state,  that 
French  cruisers  stationed  upon  the  same  coast,  were  empowered 
to  exercise  preouely  the  same  right  over  English  merchants 
vessels.  It  is  surprising  that  this  privilege,  so  flattering  to  their 
vanity,  did  not  reconcile  them  to  the  whde  system.  It  was,  per- 
hape,  the  first  time  that  French  ofEicers  had  enjoyed  the  opj>or'» 
tunily  of  visiting  and  examining  the  interior  of  British  ships. 
But  neither  this  nor  any  thing  else  could  blind  them  to  the  fact 
of  our  overwhelming  maritime  superiority,  from  the  acknowledge* 
ment  of  which  they  sought  to  escape,  by  resisting  the  Right  of 
Search. 

To  the  popular  clamour  thus  raised,  M.  Gfuizot  yielded,  and 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which,  with  his  sanction,^  and  by  his 
own  direction,  the  French  ambassador  had  signed  in  London. 
A  more  disgraceful  proceeding  than  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention.  M.  Gruizot  may,  no  doubt,  plead  in  mitigation  the 
opinion  of  the  Chamber  and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  But 
the  anology  will  not  avail  him.  He  should  have  resigned,  rather 
than  have  encountered  the  opprobrium  with  which  such  an  act 
must  for  ever  cover  his  name.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  Dr.  Lush-* 
ington's  coadjutor  in  the  mixed  commission,  has  very  properly 
characterised  the  conduct  of  the  Chamber,  in  the  whole  of  the 
discussion  on  this  subject,  by  describing  it  as  at  once  frivolous 
and  cowardly.  He  says,  '  it  was  bold  to  make  use  of  its  power, 
because  no  re^nribHity  was  attached  to  it,  while  it  yet  ab<* 
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^urdly  soiLght  to  impose  reimcmsibilily  upon  the  aonttter  .whan  it 
deprived  of  power.  He.  Ibrgot  to  add^  th(ftt  a  mimatry  wkieh 
retains  office  under  such  .circumstaneesv  is  atill  hader  tnan  the 
Chamber  which  seeks  to  place  it  ina  situation. ao  diakonouxable. 

Reasoning  from  occurrenices  like  these,  we  xaight  be  disposed 
to  regard  a  French  miniater  in  the  Kght  of  a  mi$re  pariiamentaiy 
^porter.    He  does  not  receive  from  w  le^slatuiie  the  power  to 
act  according  to  the  best  of  his  own  judgmient,  but  aeoepta  office 
as  a  sort  of  delegate  of  the  Chambers.     Wlxoever  is  aoquainted« 
however,  with  me  practice  of  constitutional  govenunents,  must 
know,  that  although  parliament  determines  who  shall  betninisler, 
and  how  long  he  shall  remain  in  o6^e,  it  does  not  impexioosly 
prescribe  to  him  the  policy  he  shall  pursue  while  at  the  head  of 
public  afiairs.    But  th^e  is  no  eKtremitjr  of  humilialio&  to  iriiich 
M.  Gxdzot  and  his  firiends  will  |iot  submit^  in  order  to  rdJain  the 
show  of  power,  the  mere  trappings  of  authorityi   without  the 
reality,   o till,  even  he  considercKl  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  can* 
tioushr  in  the  retrograde  career  upon  which  he  and  his  oomxtiy* 
men  had  entered.    For,  when  the  advocates  of  the  slave-tnide^ 
having  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1641 ,  proceeded 
to  insist,  also,  upon  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties  of  1831  'lind 
1833,  M.  Guizot  declined  to  proceed  so  iar  in  the  first  itinteinrie. 
He  said,  it  was  a  rule  of  diplomacy  never  to  make  to  any  foieim 
state  a  demand  which  you  are  sure  ijt  will  refuse  to  grant.    In 
the  case  under  consideration  he  maintained,  that  to  do  so  .would 
be  an  act  of  weaknessi  or  of  madness;,  of  weakness,  if^hwrbig 
made  the  demand,  France  were  afterwanis  to  omit  insisting  upoaa it 
at  all  hazards;  and  of  madness,  if  she  should  so  insist^  and  tluaa 
involve  herself  in  a  disgraceful  and  disastrous  war*    Butt  as  lUL 
Larcy  once  observed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  French 
foreign  minister  has  at  his  command  doctrines  iwted  to  all  occa- 
sions.   He  is  not  one  of  those  statesmen  who  tower  above  events 
and  circumstances^  and  impart  to  th^n  a  character  snatched,  as  it 
were,  from  his  own  idiosyncrasies;  but  rather  receives  frdsa  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  the  principles  he  shall  profess  and  tbeiex* 
position  he  shall  give  of  them. 

When  M.  Guizot  made  his  famous  declaration  about  the  weak* 
ness  or  madness  of  proposing  to  Great  Britain  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaties  above  referred  to,  he  overlooked  one  things  whidi 
should  by  all  means  have  been  taken  into  account;  that  is,  he 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  it  was  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  not  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  whose  guardianship  the  external  relations  of  the 
British  empire  were  intrusted.  This  display  of  want  of  judgmmt 
is  surprising,  even  in  M.  Guizot.  Beingr  a  Torjr  himsof^  he 
should  have  known  better  of  what  stuff  a  Tory  minister  xs  made^ 
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diovld  IsATe  knoim  that  Ub  mling  paoion  is  to  provide  for  his 
own  ease  and  ccmvemenee  at  the  expense  of  the  pnbHc  interest; 
and  should  have  reooUected,  moreoTer^  that  of  all  Tory  ministers 
that  leadsl)  or  have  ever  e^sted,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  the  one  of 
ifhom  this  is  most  ^oaphatically  true.  In  saying  this,  we  are  actuated 
Vy  no  personal  hostility  to  his  lordship.  He  is,  we  dare  say,  a 
very  pleasant  person,  very  affable,  very  obliging,  and  very  much 
admcted  to  Ion?  eicplanations,  more  especially  when  desirous  to 
esculpate  himself.  All  this  betokens  great  inherent  amiability, 
hecause  it  can  only  arise  from  a  wish  to  afford  pleasure  to  all 
groimd  him.  Still,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  an  extremely  bad  foreign 
iBuniflter^  who  introduces  into  the  grave  transactions  of  state  the 
little,  frivoloua  courtesies  of  common  life,  and  sacrifices  a  national 
intarestf  or  etena'^reat  principle,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding 
the  feelings  of  an  individual.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  place  the  most  charitable  construction  on  his  foreign 
policy,  in  consideration  of  which,  the  reader  should  give  us  credit 
iQT  bcmg  actuated  by  none  but  pubHc  motives,  when  we  feel  our- 
selves oalied  upon  to  qieak  with  peculiar  haishness  of  any  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  proceedings. 

Himng  premised  thus  much,  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  act  by 
-wiikli  M.  Guizot  was  delivered  from  his  greatest  difficulties,  we 
mean  that  in&mons  treaty  known  throughout  Europe  as  the 
Atshborton  Oapttulation.  it  is  altogetiher  unnecessary  for  us,  or 
for  any  other  man  in  bis  senses,  to  profe^  a  preference  of  peace 
befine  war.  Ev^ry  body  must  do  so.  The  universal  dictates  of 
hxananity  and  common  sense  determine  invincibly  to  such  a  pre- 
iiaseno8«  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  for  nations  to  be  so  cir- 
cttmttaiiced,  that  the  ptolongation  of  peace  instead  of  bein^  a  bless- 
ing must  prove  a  crxne  to  them,  because  it  must  diminish  their 
bonour.  And  let  no  one  think  that  the  honour  of  states  is  an 
empty  sound.  It  is  far  otherwise.  What  is  meant  by  the  honour 
of  atateais  simplrtheir  reputation  for  uprightness,  for  good  faith, 
for  ijiAsxftle  adherence  to  principles,  for  unflinching  firmness  in 
keeping  their  engagements^  for.  a  nigh  and  chivalrous  devotion  to 
what  they  esteem  to  be  their  paramount  duties.  And  what  duty 
ean  be  mom  binding  than  that  which  we  owe  to  humanity?  Yet, 
by  the  odious  Ashburton  Capitulation,  on  behalf  and  with  the 
flnprobation  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Aberdeen  not  only  broke  faith 
with  a  fovAan  of  our  Oimadian  subjects,  who  were  delivered  over 
ioalgorvemment  which  they  det^ted,  but  vielded  to  the  menaces 
of  t&  United  States  the  first  relaxation  of  a  principle,  by  a  con- 
Mcntioiis  devotion  to  which  Oreat  Britain  has  acquired  her  ^at- 
est  glocy^  But  what  renders  this  sacrifice  most  inexcusable  is  the 
£Mty  that  il  was  not  adled  for.    We  might  surely,  had  we  so 
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pleased,  have  made  apieaeniof  importaattoaitOBies  to  the  United 
States,  without  ipaking  aayrefereaoe  to  tbesi^ppieanoii  of  thedava* 
trade.  There  waanonecessarjconnexionlMtweeatheBttigectfl^im 
could  the  coupling  together  of  thinfls  so  hetax>geneou8  be  eacpuaed, 
on  the  ground  that  it  proceeded  fiom  a  resolution  to  remoire  at 
once  all  causes  of  dissatisfaction  between  the  two  oonntcieB,  be^ 
cause  the  Oregon  boundary  having  been  Mt  nndeterauned,  the 
chance  of  collision  remained  as  imminrait  as  ever.  We  are  at  a 
loss,  there&re,  to  divine  why  Lord  Asbburton  was  sent  to  Anie>- 
rica,  unless,  we  suppose,  thi^  the  Tories  desired  to  ]Mit  on  the  an* 
peanmce  of  doing  something,  ihouj^  that  8(Mnethmg  should  be 
prolific  of  the  most  grievous  mischiem  in  all  time  to  come.  How- 
ever,  we  have  to  do  just  now  with  one  pfaasis  only  of  this  pemi* 
ciotts  act,  the  abandonment  of  the  Right  of  Seardi,  in  deferenee  to 
the  United  States.  That  the  capitubtor  feU  ashamed  of  what  he 
was  doing  is  manifest  from  the  language  of  those  articles  in  the 
treaty  which  constitute  the  monument  of  his  guilt.  It  is  evident, 
that  every  word  was  concaved  and  brought  forth  in  diame,  and 
that  the  deepest  possible  sense  of  humiliation  accompanied  ^ 
signing  of  the  convention.  We  are  as  sure  of  this  as  if  we  had  been 
among  the  most  intimate  of  Lord  Ashburton's  friends  at  the  time; 
because  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  an  English  gentleman  should 
have  put  his  hand  to  such  a  document  without  being  conackxis 
that  he  was  signing  the  death-warrant  of  his  own  mme^  With 
another  celdbrated  dehnquent,  therefore,  who  naay  osly  be  more 
distinguished,  because  be  acted  on  a  vaster  theatre,  it  is  probable 
that  secretly,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  he  must  have  murmiiied, 
while  he  consummated  his  coimtry's  shame  and  his  own: — Qamm 
vellem  nesdre  Utieras.  To  that,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  aay. 
It  is  Lord  A^buxton's  affiiir  and  let  him  see  to  it.  We  have 
only  adverted  to  this  treaty  at  all,  in  order  to  show  how  oppor- 
tunely it  was  concluded  to  reheve  M.  Ghiizot  firom  his  most  pry- 
ing mfficulties,  and  gave  him  courage  to  undertake  an  enterprise 
which  he  had  so  recently  characterised  as  an  actof  eztieme  weak- 
ness or  madness. 

In  justice  even  to  him,  however,  we  must  review  all  the  influ* 
ences  to  which  he  succumbed,  partly,  perhaps,  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  his  own  creating,  but  partly  also  accidental.  In  the  casa 
of  administiations  constructed  upon  certain  prindples,  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  adopt  therevexae  of  a  well-known  maxim,  that 
union  is  strength;  for  the  union  of  two  feeble  cabinets  wpears  only 
to  generate  additional  weaknesa  in  each.  Thus,  the  Peel  calMnet 
exposes  itself  to  contempt  by  the  vain  efibrts  it  makes  to  support 
M.  Guizotin  office;  white  the  Guizot  cal»net,  laying  hold  of  liOid 
Aberdeen,  only  finds  itself  benumbed  by  the  touch  of  tiie  torpedo. 
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To  be  convinced  of  thk^  let  tlie  trader  TcAect  for  a  moment  (« the 
wondcTftil  pioceednigs  of  these  tvro  minulzies.  M.  GtmBot^  after 
havinff  pitifyiy  given  way  in  liie  affior  of  tbe  trea^  of  1841, 
thonmt  himself  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  that  conoesBion,  finnly 
to  tale  his  itasid  on  the  two  prernous  treaties,  and  of  comae  ex* 
pected,  that  his  Englifih  friends  would  be  careM  to  do  nothing  that 
should  have  the  elroot  of  weakening  his  pocitian.  Without  being 
at  di  hostile  to  negro  davery,  he  may  have^deaied  to  pause  some* 
where  in  hie  conoesBions  to  the  alenr&-traders,  through  fear  of  ha- 
zairding  his  own  weak  government,  W  brii^ing  Fiance  into  ool- 
linion  with  Great  Britain.  But  what  md  the  Tones  do?  Didihey 
act  so  as  to  strengthen  his  hands?  Was  thar  policy  calculated  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  French  people  the  opmion  that  England 
i^uM  go  to  war  rath^  than  lelinqmsh  any  of  the  oancessums  in 
firrour  of  humanity,  which  she  had  wrung  from  other  Ghiiatiaa 
powera?  Far  from  it.  While  their  Huguenot  protege  was  sur- 
rounded by  ihe  most  tumultuous  sea  of  intri^e  and  clamour,  they 
eonclnded  with  the  United  States  a  oonvention  calculated  to  mul- 
tiply his  difficulties  ten^-feld,  by  proving  practically  the  conectnesa 
or  die  notion,  tiiat  by  insolence  and  perseverance  Great  Britain 
might  be  bullied  into  a  couiee  whidi,  in  her  heart,  she  vehemently 
^probated.  By  tlm  proceeding,  M»  Ghiiaot  was  deprived  of  the 
pretext,  ihat  he  was  withheld  from  innsting  on  the  abrontion  of 
the  treaties  of  18S1  and  1833,  by  the  conviction  that  England 
would  rather  go  to  war  than  yield.  It  does  not  signify  a  tirae  in 
the  present  discussion,  what  were  M.  Guixot's  own  secret  leanings! 
As  we  have  alteady  observed  repeatedly,  we  think  he  had  none, 
but  was  ready  to  adopt  and  contend  for  any  thinf  which  appeared 
to  promise  miration  to  his  ministry.  It  would,  however,  oe  pay- 
ing him  too  high  a  compliment  to  affirm  tiiat  his  selfishness  was 
eraghtened,  and  that  he  generally  foresaw  what  course  it  would 
be  best  fot  his  own  purpose  to  pursue.  Our  opinion  is,  that  he 
fluctuated  incessantly,  that  he  was  for  the  Bight  of  Search  when 
it  seemed  to  bode  hmi  any  good,  and  that  he  was  against  it  when 
ihe  contrary  seemed  to  be  the  case.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
all  his  apparent  partialities.  From  thisanardbical  state  of  his  mind 
it  must  result,  wat  all  who  attempt  to  fc^w  his  career  will  be  be- 
trayed into  apparent  contradictions.  They  will  represent  him  as 
riimng  different  games,  as  willing  different  things,  as  swayed  by 
mmrent  prefierences.  The  fault,  Mwever,  lies  not  in  them  but  in 
Um.  He  has  all  his  life  been  a  man  of  expediency,  a  man  of 
Aifts,  a  man  who  never  could  fbrmularise  his  politics  mto  a  creed, 
and  sa^  what  he  believed  and  what  he  disbelieved.  The  ^ucX  is, 
that  his  creed  has  never  contained  more  than  one  article,  namely, 
tiiat  it  is  derirable  for  M.  Gniaot's  own  sake  that  he  should  be 
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minkter  6f  France.  »o  other  vieWofitheifliitt's  ehAiMer  *wi8 
enable  us  tb  ccknpteheiiid  hifl  d<)tions,  but  this  makes  et^t^fhrng 
dest.  Fot  eicttinj^te,  we  have  attert^  abov^,  thlit  M.  Shittot  baa 
all  along  beeti  hostile  to  the  'Ri^ht  of  Sea^sh ;  tKat  he  ea(5€hsrag0d 
the  agitation  ^ot  up  agailist  it  in  ^ratxoe;  d^  hd  ^vea  wr(M»  the 
pamphlet  ptibhdhed  byGei^eval  Case,  which  tended  more  than  a^^ 
thing  else  to  rouse  the  jealousy  and  national  ^rej^dioea  c^  his 
coimtrjmten.  We  hare  also  said,  that  the  AsbburtonOapitulation 
occurred  inopportunely,  and  might  be  reckoned  among^toe  bdsCile 
influences  with  which  he  had  to  struggle.  But  how  do  -we  lecton- 
cile  these  stateihe&ts?  Simplj  by  showing,  that  M.  Ghiizot  denied 
at  once  to  remiain  on  good  terms  vrith  England,  aud  to  be  popular 
in  France;  that  to  promote  the  former  purpose  he  was  osteniribly 
favourable  to  the  Right  of  Search,  and  that  to  promote  the  Utter 
he  was  determined  to  abandon  it,  not,  however,  as  of  his  own  wiD, 
but  in  obedience  to  a  pressure  &om  without,  which  the  Ei^liah  ca- 
binet itself  should  recognise  as  amounting  to  a  necessi^. 

This  was  the  difficult  game  which  M.  Guizot  determined  fixMi 
the  outset  to  play,  though  he  was  frequently  detected  from  the 
prosecution  of  it  by  the  appearance  of  things  around  him,  which 
sometimes  propelled  him  towards  the  English  Alliance;  some- 
times hurried  him  in  a  different  direction,  and  at  length  leil  him 
in  a  state  of  deplorable  incertitude,  from  which  he  can  onfy  be 
delivered  by  retirement  from  office.  But  how  his  embarraasments 
sprang  up  and  became  complicated  around  him,  it  may  be  wortli 
while  to  mquire.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  1842,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  very  discussions  whic^  M.  Guissot  aflected  to 
regard  as  justificatory  of  his  bad  faith  in  refusing  to  ratify  the 
treaty  he  had  signed,  a  notorious  Liouis  Philippiste  and  supporter 
of  the  Gtiizot  cabinet,  already  adverted  to  toe  necessity  whidi 
he  maintained  France  was  under  of  retracing  her  steps,  and 
completely  emancipating  her  flag  from  the  surveilknoe  of 
Ghreat  Britain.  In  other  words,  he  contended  not  merely  that 
the  minibter  ought  not  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  1841,  but  that  he 
should  at  once  open  negotiations  for  annulling  those  of  1831  and 
1833.  In  concluding  a  long  speech,  he  proposed  an  amendment 
to  this  effect,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  But  did 
Monsieur  Ghiizot  acquiesce  in  tiie  policy  thus  recommended  by 
the  Chambers?  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  did  not.  But  wha^ 
were  his  reasons?  that  the  fiiith  of  France  was  pledged?  that  the 
interests  of  humanity  were  at  stake?  no  such  tning.  He  placed 
the  question  on  the  lowest  level  possible,  and  dwelt  simply  on  ike 
absurdity  or  the  danger  of  pressing  such  a  proportion  upon  England. 
He  insinuated,  moreoyer,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  tak- 
ing such  a  step.    Besides,  the  system^  he  oontei^ed,  againai  which 
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the  Chamber  dedainied  with  so  much  violence,  worked  well,  hoth 
IttMwensig  the  piupeee.  fpr  which  it  was  edCiablidbn^d'-i-namely,  the 
obstmediw  of  the  slave-tiade-^-and  allowuig  the  greatest  possLble 
^eedom  to  legitimate  eonuneccei  since  during  ten  jesf£99  only 
toe  aboae  worth  mentioning,  had  occianeol  This  was  in- 
t»ided  as  a  sop  for  Endand.  It  is  hi  displays  of  Ais  kind,  that 
M.  Guiaot  chiedSy  exhibits  ability^  when  illustratiagtbe  truth  pro- 
claimed by  M.  ioTf^f  that  he  has  ready  cut  and  dried  doctrmes 
for  all  ocoaaons.  j£d  haa  not  studied  ethics  for  nothing;  but, 
when  opportunity  serves,  can  cuU  firom  the  moral  repertory  of  his 
memory,  dignifira  sentiments  to  be  put  forward  in  ^mpous  and 
founding  pomsti,  well  calculated  to  elicit  admiration  from  an 
assraably  of  ac^hists.  It  >suiiQd  his  purpose  just  then  to  bestow 
a  little  ci^olecv  upon  England.  Intending  to  act  most  shabbily 
towards  her,  ne  thought  it  would  be  no  hagom  to  perfume  tlie 
o£^ce  with  a  few  sweet  words.  He  thecefixre  maintained,  that 
the  object  of  this  country  was  not,  as  many  supposed,  to  establish 
maritime  supremacy  under  colour  of  putting  down  the  dave-trade, 
but  that  our  designs  were  simply  what  we  professed  them  to  be. 

His  rival  in  the  Chamber,  M.  Thiers,  save  utterance  on  the 
lame  ocoaaon  to  an  opinion  which  would  embaisraas  a  states- 
aaan  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  if  he  meant  to  pursue  the  course 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  pursued  by  M. 
Thieors.  He  lamenteHl  that  the  conventions  of  1831  and  1833, 
jhad  ever  been  entered  into;  but,  seeing  that  they  had,  he  con- 
tsdeved  the  act  irrevocable.  But  wherefore  did  ne  lament  it? 
Why,'  because  forsooth,  France  had  thus  been  playing  into  the 
lianas  of  Great  Britain,  and  conceding  to  her  maritime  advan- 
tages, which,  aocording  to  them,  she  did  not  possess  before.  These 
gentlemen,  considering  the  nmk  thev  hold,  and  the  opportu- 
nities at  their  command  for  acquiring  knowledge,  continue  to  en- 
tertain very  stmnge  notions,  both  of  themselves  and  us.  Does  M. 
.Thiers  think  that  the  naval  superiority  of  Enffland  depends  on  any 
oonoesfflons  of  France?  Does  he  think  that  the  having  of  a 
few  soitirsbvery  cruisers  on  the  western  coast  cf  Ainca,  will  very 
materialiy  influience  the  relative  naval  strength  of  the  two  coun- 
triea?  He  would  at  least  have  had  the  pubuc  believe  that  such 
m^  hiatopinion ;  for,  in  order  to  diminish  the  poor  popidarity  of  M. 
Cfimotj  he  affirmed  that  every  statesman  viewed  with  terror  the 
foture  which  the  cabinet  was  preparing  for  France  I  From  this  it 
w^uld  of  oouise  be  inferred,  that  the  past  had  been  different,  and 
ihataU  Other  ministers  had  exhibited  more  forethought  than  M. 
Oniaot,  and  managed  public  affairs  so  as  to  ward  off  the  frightful 
tenaequtnces  to  be  anticipated  from  the  policv  now  pursued.  Had 
M.  Thiers  thought  projper  to  indulge  in  sui&h  an  insinuation,  the 
Chamber  was  quite  in  the  humour  to  applaud  him.    But  the  vanity 
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ofllie party poKticiaii.  lostaad  of Mmng  that  M.  Guisot  ^m^m^ 
paling  a  new  deetmy  for  Fiance,  and  Wping  up  £br  her  unhoaxd-of 
fciminatianfli  M.  Tbiets  went  on.  to  inform  the  Chomberi  thatas 
cxften  ae  war  had  bnAcsn  out  between  Gbeat  Bntain  and  Franooi 
the  cammezcial  nairy  of  the  latter  had  alwaj9  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
former.  In  that  case  she  has  no  new  indignity  to  dtead^  and  M. 
Guizot  is  doing  nothing  which  all  preo^ing  French  zniniatexB 
y^Ave  not  done. 

We  may  here,  by  the  way,  make  ob»  or  two  remarks,  which,  if 
pioperly  considered,  and  allowed  their  due  weight,  may  qpaze  the 
pohticians  of  Paiia  a  great  deal  of  useless  uneaainesH.  In  the  fint 
place,  the  Bight  of  Scorch  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  signof  ear  maiiunie 
aupeiiojdty,  nor  wouldFnmce^  aismoong  we  were  to  suffer  the  whole 
duty  of  eruking  on  the  coast  of  Ajodca  to  devolve  on  her,  be,  on  that 
account,  a  jot  the  nearer  to  supremacy  on  the  ooean.  Secxmd]^, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  the  two  countries  sevenl 
other  consequences  would  ensue,  besides  those  enumerated  by  M. 
Thiers.  We  should,  in  the  first  place,  sduse  upon  the  French  West 
Indies  and  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  though  we  miftht  aiWwaids, 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  generiu  peace,  restore  those  ootonie8^---whifih, 
however,  is  somewhat  doubtful — our  gsrculous  and  boastful  neigl^ 
hours  would  find  it  esKeedingly  difficult  to  re-establish  slaveij. 
This  hint  we  throw  out  for  the  especial  ccHiadanation  of  the  slave- 
holders of  Nantes  and  Bordeaux.  Next,  we  should  destroy,  cap* 
ture,  or  block  up  in  harbour,  the  fleets  of  France,  as  no  mam 
can  for  a  moment  doubt,  who  compares  our  naval  foroes  with 
hers.  We  could  put  to  sea  nearly  seventy  sail  of  the  line,  not  to 
insist  just  now  on  our  overwhelming  steam  navy;  while  France, 
with  all  her  efforts,  coidd  not  possibly  reckon  on  moie  than 
twenty-four  or  twen^-six  sail  of  ihe  line.  But  the  greatest  dif- 
ference remaina  to  be  noticed,  the  diffisrenoe  in  the  officers  and 
seamen,  which  ia  so  great  as  to  be  wholly  inappreciable*  When, 
some  years  ago,  the  Tories,  for  parfy  purpoaes,  were,  in  and  est 
of  parliament,  depreciating  our  navy,  and  repeating  the  boast  of 
some  silly  Parisian  joum^ist,  that  France  possessed  73,000  re- 
gistered seamen,  it  was  proved  by  exact  returos,  that  our  Ttfp»' 
tered  seamen  amounted  to  370,000.  With  elements  of  maritmie 
strength  like  these,  every  French  statesman  must  perceive  that 
France  is  unable  to  cope.  In  the  tlurd  place,  therefore,  the  reanh 
foretold  by  M.  Thiers  would  infiedlibly  ensue;  we  shouM  de- 
stroy utterly  the  commerce  of  France,  and  by  so  doine  caeate  for 
ourselves  new  markets  in  various  parts  of  the  w<Nrl£  On  this 
score,  accordingly,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  ficom  war,  for 
though,^  at  the  outbreak,  our  merchantmen  might  suffix  a  litde 
fixun  privateens,  we  should  soon  clear  the  sea  of  that  niMiPce 
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bnnoe  of  Algiois,  &!6t  bj  eulfeiiig  t>ff  all  oomnninicsdoii  between 
IIm^  edony  ami  the  mother  oomitry;  and,  seoondlj,  by  affozd^ 
aid  to  the  b(dd  ohivahy  of  the  deeeit,  wluch,  supplied  byus  wil£ 
iBoneyi  ^snm^  and  ammuiiitioii,  wovid  make  one  laada  of  the  whole 
countxyy  a&d  either  capture  the  entiie  French  pc^pulatioii,  or  drive 
it  into  the  eea. 

Such  are  Bome  of  the  coneeqaeBees  that  would  piobaUr  flow 
from  the  hreakdng  forth  of  war  between  Great  Britaiii  andfranoei 
as  the  niajority  of  French  statesmen  appear  folly  to  compre^ 
hend  Still,  bow  they  and  many  <^  their  partiaansin  thiscountiy, 
8oem  to  be  of  <^inion  that  lue  dut)r  of  warding  off  hostilities 
dbvolves  exduslvely  upon  us.  It  follows^  also,  from  what  they 
■iy»  whether  they  intend  it  or  not,  that  we  alone  possess  the  power 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  since  all  goy^mnents  and  all 
people  would  pursue  noiselesdy  die  even  tenour  of  their  way,  if  our 
violent  and  alt-grasping  policy  would  permit  them.  But,  thoi^ 
we  act  tlius,  Uke  a  sortof  tenestial  destiny,  lulling  the  world  into 
peaoe,  or  ahakinj^  it  at  our  jdeaauie,  it  is  we  who,  according  to 
these  prophets  of  evil, — ^it  is  we,  after  all,  who  have  the  most  to 
fear  from  the  consequences  of  our  own  armipotenoe.  Tliere  may 
possibly,  if  they  could  but  discover  it,  lurk  some  Mlacy  in  this 
curious  chun  of  inferences.  Having  at  our  command  so  maay  re- 
aomcoea  and  means  so  multiplied  of  offence,  stretching  as  we  do 
fcj  chains  of  settlements  through  both  hemispheres,  inhabiting  the 
toaand  lone  and  looking  upon  the  ice  of  either  pole,  it  seems  likely 
t^t  we  should  be  able  to  inflict  more  injury  upon  our  enemies 
than  th^  on  us.  We  speak  now,  solely  with  rerexence  to  human 
probafcihties>  and  make  no  presumsptuous  reference  to  that  myste* 
lions  influence  to  which  both  the  humble  and  the  gnat  are  alike 
aabjeck  Should  hostilities,  however,  spring  out  of  our  efforts  in 
beludf  of  humanity,  our  cause  would  be  the  cause  of  justice,  so 
tliat  we  should,  in  this  sense  also,  have  less  to  fear  than  our  ene* 
mies.  But,  according  to  some  speculators,  we  are  blinded  by  our 
philanthropy,  and  trust  too  much  to  the  goodness  of  our  inten-^ 
tions.  A  man  must,  indeed,  be  intoxicated  with  vanity  to  give 
nttexance  to  such  an  observation,  because  it  implies  that  he  abne 
in  the  infinite  incertitude  of  all  human  affairs  is  able  to  tower 
above  passion  and  prejudice,  and  discover  what  is  right.  The 
age,  however,  is  not  so  wholly  a  prey  to  dehudons,  that  the  only 
sane  man  -left  is  a  crazy  pamphleteer. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Guizot  There  is  possibly  on  record  in.  the 
histoiy  of  modem  statesmen  no  more  strikmg  example  of  bad  fiiith, 
of  sudden  and  audacious  chanse  of  policy,  of  reckless  indiffer^ice 
to  the  opinion  of  mankind,  than  tibat  which  M.  Guixot  has  ex* 
liibitBd  m  the  matter  of  the  Bight  of  Search.    In  his  ccocreqKmt 
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denoe  with  the  Ead  of  Aberdeoi  he  most  fefieatoiuly  exBrnnKfiw 
ihe  coiteeftneffi  of  the  estimate  formed  of  his  policy  by  Ccauit 
MoM,  when  he  said  it  was  a  policy  of  extremes,  of  extremes  even 
in  weidcBesB.  In  applying  to  a  foreign  government  in  oida:  to 
^rooure  ils  midden  atxmdonment  of  a  system  of  indescribable  maff- 
idtode,  of  a  system  estabHshed  for  the  protection  of  the  inhafaft- 
taats  of  one  whole  c[narter  of  the  world,  of  a  system  hallowed  by 
the  cause  of  humamty,  and  springing  out  of  the  greatest  aacnfioes 
ever  made  by  a  great  people  in  obedience  to  the  sentimeut  of 
duty.  M.  Grtiizot  does  not  present  himself  armed  with  any  le- 
^pectable  reasons  of  state;  but  comes  forward,  and  bases  his  oaim 
flol^y  on  the  ignorant  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  countmnen. 
He  makes  some  little  show,  indeed,  of  contradictiiighis  former 
affirmations,  that  the  Right  of  Search  had  produced  m  the  effects 
that  weie  expected  of  it,  and  was  attended  oy  scarcely  anjr  abuses 
at  all;  but  the  reasons  he  most  relies  on  are,  that  the  excitement 
against  the  Right  is  rapidly  spreading  in  France,  that  it  is  likehr 
to  spread  still  more,  ana  tlmt  it  alrea^  embraces  within  the  ciicw 
of  its  operation  both  their  houses  of  parliament  He  then  goes 
on  to  insinuate,  in  somediing  very  much  like  a  menace — the  me* 
naoe  of  weakness,  as  Count  Mol^  expresses  it — that  unless  the 
reason  of  England  will,  at  this  important  juncture,  yield  to  the 
prejudice  of  France,  great  mischief  may  possibly  ensue.  He 
assumes,  indeed,  the  tone  of  a  dictator,  and  tells  the  British  minis- 
ter that  agreement  with  his  proposition  is  '  indispensable  T  What 
Lord  Palmerston  would  have  replied  to  such  a  threat  as  this,  every 
man  in  England  may  know  by  consulting  his  own  feelings.  Bie 
would  have  informed  M.  Guizot  that  we  made  no  account  of  the 
passion  and  folly  of  France;  but  that  we  would  compel  her  to 
execute  the  treaties  into  which  she  had  entered,  or  defend  her  bad 
fidth  by  arms.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  for  us  to  lay  by  our  good  wiU 
towards  mankind,  because  the  French  people  never  know  >^hat 
they  would  be  at;  because  they  determine  one  thing  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow ;  because  they  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain 
credit  for  philanthropy,  and  to  enjoy  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  men.  It  is  for  the  French  government  to  correct  the  notions 
and  sentiments  of  its  subjects,  and  not  basely  to  come  whiniiu;  to 
foreign  governments,  to  protect  it  from  the  consequences  oime 
ignorance  which  it  fosters. 

But  what  is  Lord  Aberdeen's  reply  to  M.  Guizot*s  com- 
munication? We  take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  inge« 
nuity,  for  some  little  experience  in  literature  and  politics,  for 
some  slight  power  of  discrimination  and  judgment;  and  vet  we 
can  neither  determine  within  ourselves  what  we  are  to  think  of  his 
lordship's  answer,  or  what  description  it  is  proper  to  give  of  it.  We 
are  enturely  nonplused  by  his  lordship.  He  tolls  the  French  foreign 
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xttisster,  in  tolerablj^  plain  language^  that  he  loio^tt  jinciiaedy  ivdl, 
as  crv^ry  1)037  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  aa^ua.1(e  substUvte.  fbc  4)be, Sight 
of  Searcli  can  posdbly  be  diaooy^redt  azid  tliat  the  afi^i&ti»e«il^ 
liierefbte,  of  any  commission,  .wliether  mixed  ortOBxnuoed,  snuit 
le  a  mere.act  of  n]^pocrisy,  onginadng  in  no  £Eutl^  and  expected  .to 
1^  to  no  advantage.  Hib  lordship  causes  it,  Kowi^y^,  to  be  iu»> 
dezstood,  that  he  sympathises  very  strongly  With  the  difficultly  CiT 
M.  Gtdzot,  and  that  he  entertains  precisely  the  same  opnion  aslw 
does  of  the  stupid  eiccitement  whickhas  be^got  wbytheadvocateiB 
of  slarery  in  France ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  tuis  sympathy  and 
ifais  conviction,  he  will  consent  to  asast  in  practiwng  a  hoax  upoa 
llie  French  people,  by  giving  them  a  oommiasion  which  may  ait 
and  deliberate,  till  they  shallhay^  had  leisure  to  come  to  uieif 
senses.  But  If  they  should  prove  madder  than  he  expects,  and 
persist  even  after  the  commission  shall  have  pleasantly  trifled  away 
several  months  or  years  in  chatting  and  taking  snuff  together— 
if  they  should  perast,  we  say,  in  requiring  the  abandonment  of 
the  Bught  of  Search,  then  his  lordship  will  take  a  new  view  of  the 
matter,  reverse  things  a  little,  and,  instead  of  practising  delusioas 
on  the  French,  put  a  cheat  on  the  good  people  of  this  country. 
That  this  is  no  strained  inference  irom  Lord  Aberdeen's  language, 
every  one  who  attentively  reads  his  correspondence  must. feel. 
He  there  says,  that  the  substitute  for  the  Right  of  Search  to  be 
propo^d  by  the  commission  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  li^ht  of  an 
experiment,  and  that,  conseauently,  while,  the  two  countnes  are  en- 
gaged in  working  it,  in  oraer  to  ascertain  whether  it  succeeds  or 
not,  the  Right  of  Search  must  necessariljr  be  suspended. 

From  this  statement  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  must  be  ob- 
vious. Should  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  French  prove  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  be  subdued,  it  willbe  maintained  in  the  teeth 
of  &cts  and  experience,  that  the  experiment  has  succeeded,  and  no 
return  will  ever  be  made  to  the  Right  of  Search.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fury  of  the  French  prove,  as  is  most  likely,  evan* 
esccnt,  while  the  convictions  of  .the  anti-slavery  party  in  this 
country  only  grow  stronger  and  stronger  with  time,  why  then  the 
conclusion  will  be,  that  the  new-fangled  system  has  proved  a 
£ailnre,  and  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  persist,  from 
the  first,  in  standing  on  the  old  ways,  to  which  we  should  be 
ziecessitated  to  return. 

In  the  meanwhile  every  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  sub- 
Ject  is  doubtless  anxious  to  know  what  scheme  is  likely  to  be  hit 
on  by  the  mixed  commission,  and  whether,  in  their  deliberations, 
its  members  are  completely  free,  or  act  more  or  less  under  instruo- 
tions.  M.  Guizot  himself  has  already  formed  something  like  a 
plan,  to  which  he  darkly  alludes  in  his  communication  to  the 
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Goimt  St.  Aulaiie.  To  hare  explained  the  joatoie  of  it  would 
have  been  imprudent;  because,  if  the  Due  de  Broglie  should  by 
accident  have  fallen  upon  any  thing  like  the  same  project,  it  mi^h^ 
by  ill-natured  persons,  be  pretendm  that  he  had  oeea  prompted  by 
11.  Ghiizot.  The  secret,  nowever,  has  to  a  certain  extent  trana- 
piled;  we  mean,  as  fitr  as  regards  M.  Gnizot's  idea;  for  what  the 
mixed  commission  may  in  its  wisdom  think  proper  to  zecommend, 
we  by  no  means  affect  to  foresee.  In  the  plan  of  the  French  forei^ 
minister  the  Right  of  Search  is  still  retained,  but  under  certam 
conditions  whioi,  according  to  him,  will  render  it  unobjectionable, 
and,  according^  to  us,  altogether  ineffectual.  He  proposes  that  on 
board  every  British  cruiser  there  should  be  a  French  omcer,  to  whom 
should  be  delegated  the  delicate  task  of  examining  all  suspected 
ships  claiming  the  protection  of  the  French  flag;  while  on  board 
French  cruisers  there  should  be  a  Briti^  officer  for  the  perform^ 
anoe  of  a  similar  duty.  We  congratulate  M.  Guizot  upon  his 
invention.  It  ar^es  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  of  confidence  in 
human  nature  wmch  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in 
its  author.  Truly  M.  Guizot  is  a  £u:-seeing  statesman !  Neverthe- 
less there  occur  to  us  some  Uttle  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  his  plan.  In  the  first  place,  how  are  we  to  be  sure  when 
a  slaver  with  a  French  fl^  fiying  heaves  in  sight,  that  the  afore- 
said officer  would  always  be  in  readiness  to  board  her?  It  might 
be  night,  it  might  be  blowing  weather,  he  miffht  be  hzy,  or  he 
might  be  sick;  and  not  being  under  the  orders  of  the  British 
commander,  he  mi^ht  often  make  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to 
obey.  In  this  way  £fferences  would  arise  which  might  terminate 
in  serious  auarrels,  while  the  service  would  be  utterly  neglected. 
Again,  a  loreign  naval  officer  placed  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
gentlemen  who  command  our  ships  of  war,  would  occupy  no  ^&y 
enviable  position.  Our  sailors,  high  and  low,  entertain  an  over<« 
weening  contempt  for  the  French,  which  they  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  get  rid  of  all  at  once,  because  an  officer  belonging  to 
that  people  was  among  them.  Without  intending  any  o&noe 
they  would  be  perpetnanj  saying  things  which  would  wound  his 
feeun^  and  humiliate  his  pnde,  so  that,  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
every  Trench  officer,  without  exception,  who  should  be  thus  located 
on  board  of  a  British  ship-of-war,  would  leave  it  ten  times  more 
than  ever  the  enemy  of  England. 

The  sitaation  of  the  British  officer  on  board  of  a  French  ship 
would  be  infinitely  worse.  The  insults  given  in  the  former  case 
UDintentionally  would  here  be  studied  and  contrived  with  exqui* 
dte  malice.  He  would  every  day  and  hour  of  the  day  have  to 
fight  over  again  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  for,  as  the  moth  by  soone 
inexplicable  fiudnation  plunges  into  the  ^lendoum  of  the  fiame 
that  threatens  to  consume  it,  so  Frenchmen  of  all  ranks  and  oon- 
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diAans  are  littracted  townrds  the  l^Gghtul^  glories  t)f  tlLai  field! 
No  memorable  name  occurs  so  frequently  m  the  debates  of  thebr 
Chambers,  in  the  colamns  of  their  joumab,  in  liieir  cotnrersatiw 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.    It  woJdd  sfeem  as  though  ffcey  eSt- 
pected  to  efl&ce  the  memory  of  that  dire  defeat  by  damouring 
everlastingly  about  it,  aUd  inTenting  pretexts  and  reasons  to  ex^ 
plain  away  what  took  place.  By  this  means  they  convert  their  ovta 
affliction  into  a  general  calamity.    We  could  almost  wish  W6 
had  lost  the  battle,  if  haply  in  that  case  we  could  hope  to  hed:t 
no  more  about  it.    But  success  would  only  have  moulded  the 
national  vanity  into  a  difierent  form,  and  boasting  and  emiltation 
would  have  been  made  to  perform  the  work  which  the  thirst  of 
revenge  does  now.    Under  these  circumstances  we  should  bestow 
OUT  choicest  pity  on  the  wretched  lieutenant  who  should  under  M, 
Gnizot's  system  be  condemned  to  do  penance  for  his  sins  in  the 
purgatory  of  a  French  ship-of-war.    For  our  own  part  we  would 
as  soon  be  sent  to  the  galleys  at  once.    We  say  nothing  now  of 
the  elements  of  French  conversation,  which  the  English  gentle- 
man would  look  upon  with  disgust,  its  impiety,  its  sensuahty,  its 
gross  indecency.    Imagine  tihe  conversation  of  such  officers  as  M. 
£>apetit  Thenars  and  his  companions  who  flooded  the  Society 
Islands  with  their  vices.    But  we  forbear.    Enough  we  trust  hsa 
been  said  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  M.  Gtdzot's  project.    It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  mixed  commission  will  have  something  better 
than  this  to  propose,  otherwise  the  enlightened  and  religious  com- 
munis of  Great  Britain  will  reject  it  witli  scorn.    Even  Lord 
A^berdeen^  to  whom  M.  Guizot  communicates  his  ideas,  could  dis- 
cover but  little  promise  in  them.     With  every  disposition  in  the 
-world  to  oblige  the  French  minister,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  be- 
yond his  power  to  render  his  plan  palatable  to  the  Parliament  or 
people  of  England;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  felt  himself  bound 
in  candour  to  declare  that  he  had  '  hitherto  seen  no  plan  proposed 
•which  could  safely  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Kight  of 
Search.'  We  are  glad  his  lordship  could  muster  sufficient  spirit  to 
malce  tihis  declaration,  and  that  he  and  his  coUea^es  still  '  hesi- 
tatcd.  *  to  fall  into  the  trap  laid  for  them  by  their  friend  M.  Gnizot. 
Sbould  any  desperate  scheme  be  proposed,  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see  ^vehat  course  ministers  will  pursue  m  their  endeavours  to  rxor 
tig&te  the  hostility  of  the  ^ubHc.   They  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
raah  and  unfounded  admission  made  by  certain  philanthropists,  that 
the  night  of  Search,  instead  of  effecting  the  purpose  which  it  was 
d^esigried  to  effect,  only  multiplied  the  stmerings  of  the  negroes  and 
^e  XI  timber  of  the  victims  that  annually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  avarice. 
But  what  then  are  those  sufferings,  and  what  is  the  number  of  the 
vietixzis  annually  offered  up  to  the  Moloch  of  modem  civilisation? 
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Lord  Palmerston,  in  one  of  the  xnost  eloquent  and  conviiicmg 
speeches  ever  delivered  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  entered  upofl 
the  whole  topic  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session.  To  that  speech 
we  refer  our  readers.  We  can  neither  reproduce  its  facts  in  fuft, 
nor  imitate  its  eloquence.  But  we  may  remark  in  genefil 
tenps,  that  the  amount  of  human  misery  daify  occasioned  by  itxi 
slave  trade,  surpasses  all  conception  and  leEef.  We  oujsmtecr 
have  seen  a  slave^caravan  which,  having  probablv  consisted  ati 
the  outset  of  several  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  in  good 
health,  and  with  every  prospect  of  long  Kfe  before  them,  had 
dwindled  down  by  degrees  to  a  small  number,  of  which  cnly 
the  pampered  few,  spared  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  retained  eithear 
health  or  spirits  when  approaching  the  close  of  their  odiotis  piJ- 
grimage.  They  had  come  from  the  heart  of  AfHca,  had  trs- 
versea  mountains  and  deserts,  and  great  rivers,  and  had  left  ifaea^ 
track  marked  by  bones  and  skeletons.  In  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  under  other  slave-traders,  the  horrors  of  the  mardi 
are  far  more  feaiful.  The  weak  and  the  infirm  are  knocked  on 
the  head  as  they  proceed,  or  left  to  perish  of  thirst  and  hunger, 
or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness. 
In  this  way,  it  is  said,  in  all  the  kafilas  that  descend  to  the  westerfi 
coasts,  three  out  of  four  of  the  original  number  of  slaves  captured, 
perish  by  the  way.  Then  follow  the  diabolical  cruelties  of  the 
barracoons  where  the  slaves  are  examined  and  sorted,  th6  iiale 
and  hearty  being  delivered  over  to  the  captains  of  ships,  to  be 
transported  across  the  Atlantic,  while  the  weak  are  summarily  das^ 
posed  of  by  murder  on  the  spot,  or  turned  adrift  to  die  of  famixie 
m  the  surrounding  wastes. 

The  few  inconsiderate  philanthropists  who  have  ^ven  cor- 
rency  to  the  notion  that  the  Right  of  Search  multiplies  the 
sufierings  of  the  slave,  only  take  of  course  into  thto  ac- 
count those  who  are  actually  shipped,  amounting  annually,  it 
is  said,  to  about  200,000,  one-fourth  part  of  whom  peritdli  at 
sea.  This  is  a  frightful  waste  of  human  life,  the  guilt  of  which 
is  not  to  be  extenuated  by  any  arguments  or  considerations  what- 
soever. But  how  much  of  the  misery  suffered  in  the  transit  is 
attributable  to  the  Right  of  Search,  to  the  build  of  the  vess^ 
constructed,  not  for  room,  but  for  speed,  and  to  every  other  cir* 
cumstance  arising  out  of  the  fear  of  capture?  We  apprehend 
that  it  is  nothing  m  comparison  with  that  which  must  attend  the 
transport  of  so  many  slaves  under  any  circumstances.  If  the 
slavers  were  delivered  to-morrow  from  all  fear  of  cruisers,  they 
would  not  be  delivered  from  the  fear  of  their  prisoners.  Manacles 
and  chains,  therefore,  would  not  be  dispensed  with,  neither  woitdd 
that  crowding  and  severe  confinement  which  at  present  oceasioi^ 
the  most  grievous  tortures  endured  by  the  negroes.    Neitber 
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would  the  miscreant  traders  be  delivered  from  their  own  evil  pas- 
^ons,  from  cruelty  and  lust  of  gold,  and  whatever  else  degrades 
aixd  pollute?  iuman  nature.    These  causes  would  remain  in  full 
D{;«];^tion  thqugh  Great  Britain  eliould  withdraw  her  hand  and 
fiuffer.Blavery  to  take  its  full  swing.    We  are  not,  however,  left  to 
collect  by  inference  what  would  be  the  internal  state  of  slave-ships, 
V^pposing  the  traffic  to  be  made  completely  free,  since  we  can  revert 
y>  the  example  of  what  it  was  when  no  restraint  was  put  upon  it, 
tnd  from  examination  we  find  that  the  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
%^«  were  no  way  inferior  to  what  they  are  at  present.    Those 
philanthropists,  therefore,  who  disparage  the  Right  of  Search  be- 
cause it  &ils  to  produce  all  the  ^od  effects  originally  expected 
fiom  it,  are  guilty  of  a  great  cnme  against  humanity,  because 
by  supplying  the  advocates  of  slavery  with  arguments,  they  do 
much  towards  establishing  a  free  tr^o  in  human  victims.     Sup- 
posing, however,  that  the  sufferings  which  the  slaves  endure  at 
wa  were,  to  a  certain  .extent,  augmented  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Right  of  Search,  no  one  pretends  that  it  is  answerable  for  the 
miseries  inflicted  on  the  captives  upon  their  way  to  the  sea-coast. 
Yet  these  must  far  exceed  the  others  in  intensity  and  destructive- 
ness,  since,  while  the  former  are  supposed  to  cut  off  only  50,000 
souls  a  year,  the  latter  are  fatal  to  at  least  six  times  that  number. 
But  if  we  stop  short  here,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
subject  must  be  overlooked;  for,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
lie  more  obstacles  you  throw  in  the  way  of  any  trade    the 
more  it  flourishes,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  practice  of  the 
Right  of  Search  wonderfully  circumscribes  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
reducing  it  probably  to  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  what  it  would 
otherwise  be.     As  it  is,  however,  what  numbers  does  it  annually 
cost  Africa?    Little  short  of  half-a-million,  so  that  within  the 
memory  of  man  a  number  of  human  beings  equal  to  the  whole 
present,  population  of  the  British  empire  in  Europe  has  been  cut 
off  by  the  slave-trade.     Surely,  therefore,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
Bay  that  all  the  crimes  ever  perpetrated  by  mankind  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  this  nour,  cannot  exceed  in  number  or 
atrocity  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  slave-trade  alone.  Humane 
men  axe  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  armies ;  but  what  are  these  compared  with  the  ravages 
of  the  slave-trade?    We  shudder  with  horror  as  we  follow  in  the 
page  of  the  historian  the  devastating  course  of  Timiir,  who  swept 
Eke  a  hurricane  over  the  plains  of  Asia,  overthrowing  cities,  mas- 
sacring whole  populations,  and  leaving  the  earth  in  the  rear  of  his 
army  one  vast  wilderness.    The  same  feeling  comes  over  us  when 
we  follow  Napoleon,  for  a  time  the  scourge  of  Europe,  in  his  dis- 
astrous expedition  against  Russia  with  one  of  the  largest  armies 
that  have  ever  taken  the  field  in  modern  times,  and  when  we  be- 
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dwindled  down  by  do    .>t;iof  their  villanv,no^-t^ta^^^^^ 
the  pampered  few,  sr     ,  >'^^ng  haimers,  and  soima  ^  ^^g 

health  or  spirits  v  ;  .-^^^^tly,  few  at  a  time,  under  fe^^^ 
grimage.  *iev  ;  >^Sn  whic^  the  ^y^^^^c  j^^^ 
versed  mountrr  -.  -      u^  -^  the  hope  ot  ^r*r"*^.v  -.^  vhey 

track  mark,  ^  '  ■:^ '^^^-^"^^T^^S:^^^ 
tment.  ar        .:::--7;,:uuJi  even  the  mostfa^ti^v^lojy^  f 

ai«  far  -  ,  ^^^^^'^n  have  been  known  to  »^^A„^eer9 
the  ho     ;.  ■j..-:^^,^g  to  fame,  ^^-tSSTtrS  '^ 

ip. '      >>*,  ^-J.  --"  .  ...^<umce  on  record  of  a  slaver  s  "T"®  J-        ^    of 

'       5^  ••'Cr"^  "  odms  L  has  consign^  to  J^rt'^X  coast  of 
*  -     "^    ..  Atbmtic,  or  caused  to  be  l>H^"^of^d  source  of 
o  aorives  Ws  principles  from  the  a^^^  ^^  the 


A-vvlKHl,  ana  oy  sucn  ouiv,  «  -.'--;-  „(;•  i.  a^q  salons  01 

.vvA  .naln.     The  rabble  «f  ^^^  L  h«  P^  «  «"^ 

:vv.A  arc,  peopled,  and  by  whicli.  chiefly,  ^  Pj'.haiacter 

^"  :;i.  vudcavourf  indeed,  to  if P^^^^'^fv^  toget  up  in 

^Tsvt  ^'f '-««>  ^^^^^:     ^"'>^^^.  ^.'4^^!!?  ^frS  xneai^ 


jrro  slavery.     But  their  ans,  laoug^x  - —       ^^  ^^^^^ 
.      I  1...K'  v'«  unreasoning  multitude  of  France,  *^7    jgjstand 
V  ^t^  IVom  the  penetration  of  this  ^ountry^We  ^de^ 
•'^'":^' .  J  well,  under  the  influence  of  what  "^spua^on^y  .    ^f 
!'-•  li-*'  '^,r«  Uk  to  av^  themselves  of  the  powerful  sympathy  « 


vlolx'l^'  tl 
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-n  mmd,  nor  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  his  countiy.    It 
-*  difficult  to  play  a  more  disreputable  part  than  has  be^x 
*his  political  impostor^  in  connexion  with  the  veiy  quee* 
'oncdderation.     In  the  debates  of  the  present  year, 
^  to  place  himself  in  the  most  advantageous  light  in 
.ce,  M.  Thiers  was  guilty  of  au  act  of  hypocrisy 
.at  nothing  but  the  furious  character  of  French  dis- 
.lid  have  nrevented  its  being  detected  and  pointed  out. 
ted  to  M.  uuizot,  as  a  flagrant  delinquency,  the  treaty 
kl,  which  he  described  as  a  great  sacrifice  made  by  France 
.  ^ngland;  and  on  his  own  side  of  the  Ohamb^,  this  accusation 
was  received  with  rapturous  applause.    But  how  stands  the  fiust? 
When  the  idea  of  that  treaty  was  first  conceived,  and  during  the 
iriiole  period  in  which  it  was  negotiated,  M.  Thiers  himself  was  mi- 
nister, and  directed  every  step  that  was  taken.    M.  Ghiizot  was  but 
)us  agent,  who  originated  nothing,  but  only  executed,  with  more 
or  less  ability,  the  task  confided  to  him  by  his  present  accuser. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
on  record  of  the  lax  morality  prevalent  among  French  statesmen. 
They  look  upon  the  public  business  of  the  country  merely  as  a 
9tagej  whereon  they  may  display  their  powers  of  intrigue.  It  is 
not  in  their  eyes  a  momentous  concern,  m  which  the  happiness  of 
xnany  millions,  and  the  hopes  of  future  generations,  are  bound  up. 
CEhey  do  not  approach  it  with  that  awful  sense  of  responsibility 
unth  which  a  matter  so  vast  would  inspire  men  of  integrity,  but 
rush  into  it  as  into  a  great  gambling  transaction^  in  wnich  they 
may  personally  be  winners  or  losers  to  a  considerable  amount 
JBven  Count  Mol^,  the  other  rival  of  M.  Guizot,  and  who  seems 
to  have  a  powerful  party  both  in  the  Chambers  and  in  the  press, 
is  not  a  jot  less  to  seek  for  his  moral  principles  than  M.  Thiers 
himself.  He  affects  much  gtmt^  of  demeanour,  and  exhibits  oc- 
caaonally  a  large  share  of  political  sagacity;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  is.  nothing  in  his  character  which  could  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine what  he  would  do  under  any  given  circumstances,  which 
would  be  the  case  were  he  an  honest  man.  Count  Mol^  speaks 
fcautiously,  and  throws  a  large  amount  of  meaning  into  his  phrases. 
He  thoroughly  understands,  moreover,  the  personal  historjr  and 
private  relations  of  all  the  statesmen  around  him,  whether  in  or 
out  of  power,  and  can,  therefore,  when  he  thinks  proper  to  strike, 
impart  a  tremendous  force  to  his  blows.  But  these,  after  all,  are 
only  the  qualities  of  a  great  political  gladiator.  The  only  question  for 
118,  as  Englishmen,  to  consiaer  is,  whether,  if  he  were  minister,  our 
relations  with  France  would  thereby  be  placed  on  a  better  footing; 
and,  considering  the  whole  of  his  career,  the  measures  of  which  he 
has  been  the  author,  the  acts  he  has  performed,  and  the  acts  which 
he  might  have  performed  but  has  not,  we  ought  probably  to  come 
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to  the  coackision  thAt-weidboaid.tfiiii  tnodiiA^'^wiifltoMer  fajrins 
elevation  to  tkiwer*  Among  the  other  notahiliiies  txi*lhe^ytiie»: 
is  myth  to  woioh  we'bould  pOBUtvor.oii  whiehtwe  eodkl  uel^'iidth* 
any  confidence.  Tbe  Doc  dc  Broglie<  has  eapad^,  but/  .appean  * 
to^be  wholly  wantm^  in  energy,  the  oo!Mou)UBne88i)f  ^rbich  bas; 
generally  placed  him  in  aeooHi^ciy  fiituatiqxis. 

We  mufit  content  onnelves^  thexefoie^  with  segacding  the  polS^' 
tiotl  loltetry  of  France  widi  impertntbable  maff^fraid^  since  ridni 
faUs  or  who  rises. is  toally  at  bottom  matlter  of  ind^feienoe  tons: 
Not  so  with  the  proceedings  of  the  missed  oomndsBiQn..  Thfeso  wei 
must  wateh  with  the  greatest  solioitiidB  and  afisidiiit}!!,  8inait«'ire 
unhappily  have  not  oaiselves  a  ministry  upon  whoee  honinxroc 
capaeity  we  can  place  any  relknoe.  Widi^hat  pnajectB  the  Doei 
de  Brogtie  is  big  it  would,  of  course,  be  fioUy  to  pratend  wilh' 
certainty  to  know,  though  the  Fraach  jonrnak,  with  that  rage  far< 
peneirating  into  the  future,  which  alwa^rs  torments  fitde  minds, 
have  pretended  to  divine  and  disclose  his  instrucdons.  They  lurae 
probably  obtained  some  imperfect  hint  of  the  ]>lan  of  M.  Guiaot^ 
which  wo  have  already  briefly  sketched;  and  it  is  iim  they  are 
endeavouring  to  describe  when  they  talk  of  miMed  iartkurs. 
M.  Guizot,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  piTe^minently  fcnd  of  mysteiy^i 
and  loves,  when  he  has  found  a  mare's  noBt,  to  reserve  as  kmg  as 
poesible  the  pleasure  of  peeping  into  it  to  himself.  Still  he  haenak 
been  able  to  shroud  his  designs  whoUy  in  darkness.  Some  half  woaod^ 
some  indiscreet  confidence,  has  enaJbled/thejouznaliat  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  his  intentions,  which,  because  they  have  eeen  tliam  but. 
in  part,  they  distort  and  misrepresent  most  IndicrcJasly.  At.tiiB 
same  time,  M.  Guieot  is  not  abore  adopting  an  abaurditjr  ^vpen^ 
from  the  columns  of  a  publio  journal;  so  that  if  in  their  efiforta.at 
delineating  his  sc^emethe  pohtioians  of  the  press  dionld  throw  out: 
any  suggestion  which  he  might  think  feasible,  he  would  imBaedi!<*^ 
ately  introduce  it  into  his  jdan  and*  call  it  his  own. 

Hitherto,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  the  French  pressie* 
mains  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  ministeir's^  real  ideaa  ThesQlamt 
of  mixed  crews  appears  perfectly  monstrous  to  them,  and  yet  it  ia  a 
certain  modification  of  this  notion  that  M.  Guizot  means  aernrady. 
to  propose  to  Great  Britain  through  the  mouth  of  the  Doc  da 
Broglie.  Whether,  when  he  first  nlearfl  it^  Drj  Ltishington  will  bo 
able  to  keep  his  countenance,  is  more  than  we  can. say.  He  alao* 
however,  is  a  gmve  man,  anid  may  theiefcnre  accom^Jish  that 
achievement;  but  should  the  scheme  even  so  &c  proceed  as  to  ;be 
laid  before  Parliament,  we  anticipate  the  most  extranrdmary  outr 
burst  of  merriment  tliat  ever  shook  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's. 
M.  Thiers,  in  speaking  of  the  mixed  commission,  observed,  thast 
it  could  only  transifer  the  centre  of  agitation  from  Paris  to  Xion- 
don,  and  give  rise  in  our  House  of  Oemmons  to  the  meat  stoimy 


dfibatei.    But  if  M.  Gmaat'm  fka  issom^^  pkoedl  in  aUrits  ttftlsed  de- ; 
fiamiilrplttfiaire  Paadiamdnt, 'the  indi^iUHldoik!^  tkevHpnseiafid/of' 
the  aoxmtpy  ^iroold  .be ' stifled dn  inextiiigtt£sfaablaia(iighter»  *  Whe« 
ikxar  or  nol  <3ie  /planof  tvdn  <cb]ia45te  hasev^r  bl^en  senouaty  eater^ , 
tainedi  by  ^e  Fienc^  goviearnmeiit,  ia  *  mate^  thaa  ire  ctm.  siij^   « AU; 
we  know  is,  that  it  is  by  noj  laeans  too  zidflcidoiaa  to  be  pdaeible^ 
M.  GhnaBot  is  &>  Btcange  man,  ondhb  heed  is  filled  witk  atndiv^ 
nDtfimsy.aad'ihe  tekee  oEiofiicr  Btatesnusii/  and  ofiier  natiood  the 
atangest .-views poedbley/bewildsredpinbably  by  his eaqierieikee of 
Lord  Aberdeen  «nd  Sb  Bdbisit  PeeL 

£at  the  Paidsifinjjoniinala  appear  te*tibink  tbatxniechief  would- 
inevitaUy  ensue  from  the  .eoide&vDiiis  to:  oany  ^out  such  a  y)rateEa; 
beeauae  the  aeamen  oiihe  itro  ooimtnea  being  yoked  ae  n  were 
togedieE,  XBight,  iluader 'dxeomataiiceB  quite  cooueeiyable,  endear^ 
Yxmr  to  pun  difierent'wajrsi'  aasd'lhiiiiB  biing  about  a  coUisioii 
mdiiah  nught  end  in  a  war  betwi^en  the  two  cooatrieB.  Tliey 
haovB^not  yet  &thomed,  however,  the  power  of  enduranee  pofr* 
sesaedb^  Loord  Aberdeen  and  his  coHeagues,  and  axe  not  awsune. 
e£  hew  gseat  a  weight  of  insult  John  Bull  can  bear  oa:  his^ 
dunddeETB  when  in  tne  leading-atrii^  of  a  cowardly  cabinet. 
Itis' quite  tme  that,  naturally,  the  CT&cers  and  seamen  of  Dug* 
land  ave  bold,  rough,  and  ready;  not  prone,  indeed,  to  tiaitople 
Qatiheweak,  and  therefore  not  at  aQ  ukiely  to  quacrel  withthe^ 
£^Eeneh,  while  in  atrangth  and  numbers  they  are  obviously 
infbrior^  on  the  eiMat  of  Afidoa.  BoA  wese  the  -  circumsinncea  of 
the.'oaaei  changed,  and  the  Fxendi  lenderad  equal  to  them  in  nu- 
merical stren^y  they  might,  possibly  be  provoked  by  in^rttnenoe 
to  perpetmte  some  act  wmUi  would  eomnromise'  the  paoifie  rdsr 
tions  of  the.tivD  countries.  If  they  dia^  however,  it  would  of 
course  be  in  oontesvention  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  instructions.  He 
wxraldiuive  them  be  tame^  and  submissive,  and  gentle  as  sucking 
doves.  He  has  no  belligerent  qualities  in  his  composition*  Tb 
leUshfis  the  ease  of  a  peaoeful  omce,  in  whioh  there  are  &w  or  no 
dntieato  be  performed  which  traiisoend  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Aud- 
dington  or  Mr.  Hsonmond.  It  was  fi>r  this  reason  that  he  con* 
senked  to  consider  the  insulting  proposition  of  M.  Giuizot  to  retrace 
our  steps  in  philanthropio  lesislatioa,  and  undo  the  most  honour^ 
^eaetaofloe  Melbourne  caoinet.  We  say  the  most  honoumble; 
for  aldiough  that  administration^  composed  of  the  ablest  men  in 
Christendom,  per&rmed  many  great  and  ^orious  services  for  this 
country ^ncmeofthoseservices  can  transoendinhonour  or  importance 
riioae  whieh  it  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  P0ssibly-*-!(br 
there  is  no  &thoming  the  jealousy  of  littk  men — ^Lord  Aberdeen 
stad  hi8>  colleagues  may  be  incited  to  abrogate  the  treaties  au 
tiie  Sight  of  Seaoroh,  because  they  were  concluded  by  their  prede- 
s,  just  as  diey  abandoned  Affghauistan  and  the  advantageous 
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pcBition  ire  had  mm  in  Cental  Aoa^  for  ihe  ttine  Beaacm.  We 
have,  hofwever,  no  deabe  to  be  unjtct  towaids  thenif  apd«  theve* 
fimoe,  omit  to  detennuie  leflpeo^an^  the  Qhaiacter  of  their  motiteaL 
But  their  acts  are  befiore  us;  ana  these,  in  ivhaterer  viewa  thqr 
oiiginatedt  aoe  to  the  last  d^gsee  paltcy  and  pettifogging  aa  finr  at 
re^zds  the  Bight  of  Seaidu 

It  is  never  too  late  to  leeansider  the  diteetion  of  a  eouna 
which  has  not  yet  been  aooomplished,  and  it  is  by  no  meaaa 
diflhonoiuahle  to  yi^  in  any  matter  to  the  foroe  of  zeaooA 
and  argument  Had  it  conaaqaently  been  shown^  that  in  ou 
desire  to  put  down  the  skve-trMe  we  were  actoated  by  passion 
and  prejudioe,  that  justice  was  against  tu^  thait  we  wesEe  id* 
flictin^  nnneeesBary  safiering  ^on  humanity,  and  that  we  weve 
alienating  £rom  us  the  aroctions  of  our  best  friends  in  tibs 
Christaan  world,  it  would  have  redonnded  infinitely  to  our 
ooiedit  to  giye  way  to  such  xepresentatioDS.  The  pure  and  good 
are  ever  ready  to  relinquish  an  enterpiise  in  any  reepeot  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  equify  and  ri^ht  &eling.  But  wiU 
any  competent  and  di^assionate  judge  of  what  is  fair  aad  honour- 
able in  human  tnmsactucms,  maintain  that  it  is  the  du^  of  reason 
to  give  way,  when  the  hapDineBS*of  millions  is  at  stake,  to  die  most 
-vukar  of  all  prgudices;  tnat  it  is  the  duty  of  common  senee  to 
yield  to  blind  passion;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  enlightened  wisdom 
to  quit  the  field  before  the  onset  of  ignoxance?  let  this  is  what 
M.  Ghiizot  and  Lord  Aberdeen  axe  at  this  yery  moment  endeaF 
▼oming  to  compel  Great  BnteiB  to  do.  They  both  admi^  mom 
or  less  fiankly,  that  the  French  people  are  ffuided  in  their  hosti* 
lity  to  the  lught  of  Search  scdely  oy  prcgmice;  but  M.  Ghnaol 
pretends  that  tiiis  prejudioe  is  unoonqueanUe;  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
apparenlly  coneedes,  that  to  unconquerable  prejudioe,  justioe  and 
reason,  and  whatever  is  most  enli^itened  or  sacred  among*  man- 
kind, ought  to  succumb.  But  in  putting  forward  his  countnqnen'a 
weakness  and  imoranoeas  a  reason  why  we  should  act  indu^^jmlly 
towards  them,  M.  GuiaoC  cannot  divesthimself  of  hispropenaKty  to 
sophisticate  and  play  the  hypocrite.  For^  not  aatisfisd  with  u^^ng 
upon  Lord  Aberdeen's  attention  the  reason  we  have  above  stated^ 
he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  has  latterly  become  convinced,  that  the 
Right  of  Search  has  lost  its  efficacioasneas,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  possible  to  substitnte  in  its  phice  something  quite  as  g^od, 
if  not  better.  But  if  the  Ba^ht  of  Search  be  itadf  gpood  forno* 
thin^,  which  it  must  be  if  it  be  inegScacimu^  then  it  certainly 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  substitute  for  it,  since  any  plan 
would  be  equal  to  that  which  was  itself  of  no  vakie. 

But  this  18  not  precisely  the  point  of  view  in  whudi  we  oonado? 
M.  Guizot's  conduct  most  renrehenaible.  Bj  adnutting  that  the 
French  are  actuated  by  prejudioe,  M.  Guiiot,  in  e&ot,  admits  that 


tk^  take  a  'wionp  vis^  of  ^the  snibjoot  Now  the  opbiondviuek 
die^putfeirwaid  is,  that  the  Right  of  Stevoh,  while  it  is  injtuious 
to  the  inaiitiiiie  interaBtB  of  Fnikoe,ii  Ekewne  imp^ 
fit  t6  the  Africans  fi»r  whose  sake  it  is  toIeiatecL  In  thinking  thnsy 
dbe  French  people,  M.  Ghuseot  at^  axe  mully  df  prgudice;  oryin 
other  words,  either  do  not  nndeietand  -ttie  matter  at  all,  or  suffer 
their  better  knowledge  to  be  ovexbome  by  their  pasaion.  This 
tiew  of  the  matter  is  inteilipble,  and  it  is  also  quite  conceivable  that 
as  a  politician  he  should  kmentsaeh  a  state  of  tUngs,  though  be 
mi^t  not  be  able  to  improve  it.  But>  instead  of  talonff  up  this 
position,  which  upon  the  whcde  would  be  a  dignified  one,  M.  Guizot 
pfofesses  himsdf  to  be  a  prey  to  ike  very  pvejudioe  and  ignocance 
isUch  he  objects  to  in  his  oouBtrjrmen;  for,  he  says^  he  also 
liibiks  that  the  Right  of  Search  has  eeased  to  be  efficacious!  In 
what  then  consists  the  difference  between  M.  Guizot's  cqpinions 
and  the  opinions  of  the  most  ignorant  brawler  in  Paris?  It  will 
be  admitted,  probably  by  both  that  the  sunpression  of  the  slave* 
tnde  is  desirable,  but  it  will  likewise  be  admitted  that  the 
Right  of  Search  is  not  calculated  to  effect  that  suppression.. 
We  can  ^rceive,  theiefore,  no  distinotion  between  the  notions 
df  M.  Gmzot,  and  the  nolaons  of  that  vmn  multitude  which  he 
affscts  to  compassionate,  while  he  shares  its  worst  weaknesses. 
But,  pe]4iaps,  it  may  be  said  M.  Ghmot  does  not  candidly  state 
llis  own  opinions  in  his  letter  to  the  Count  St.  Aulaire,  de*^ 
signed  esqmssly  for  publication.  Pedwps  that  despatch  may 
Ibnia  paart  of  the  system  so  indenioody  described  to  the  Cham«» 
hem  by  M.  de  Momy,  who  observed,  that  if  ihe  government 
were  constantlv  interfered  with  by  ihe  legislature,  and  com- 
pdledto  publish  its  despatches,  it  would  be  under  the  ne* 
<fenity  of  Naming  two  d^erent  sets  of  diphmatic  documents^ 
one  to  is  presented  to  tkt  public,  and  the  other  to  be  realfy 
susisd  upsn.  We  dare  say  M.  de  Momy  was  not  supposing  a 
MM,  but  deseribinff  a  practice.  We  dare  say,  if  he  had  thought 
pcoper,  he  could  have  given  numerous  eacamples  of  when  and 
where  the  thing  had  he&a  done,  sad  we  feel  perfecdy  assured^ 
that  had  he  gone  minutely  into  the  subject,  he  must  have  men-* 
liened  the  letter  written  by  M.  Ghiixot  to  M.  St.  Aulaire,  on  the 
subject  of  Ae  mixbd  commission. 

And  it  is  aU  this  poKtioal  juj^ling  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  his  eoUeaffues  undertake  to  countenance  1  It  cannot,  in 
their  defence,  be  said  that  they  do  not  comprehend  the  drift 
tf  the  whole  proceeding,  that  they  do  not  correctly  estimate 
the  value  of  the  sacrifice  ih^  are  about  to  make  to  keep  M. 
Guizol  in  office,  because  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  on  these 
points  they  should  be  ignorant.  Eiut  we  are  <}uite  ready  to 
give  them  credit  for  not  knowing,  or  not  carmg  to  believe 
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the  truth,  that  their  concessions  to  M.  Gtiizot  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  precipitate  his  downfal.  This  is  an  idea  which  Aejr 
-will,  of  course,  be  ^<m'  t^pj^jt^tiB^  it  is  deeply  hu- 

miliating to  their  pride.  '  Nevenhefess,  il  will  be  beyond  their 
power  to  sustain  t&e  nlaa  in'(i£Sde,>  b^i^isb  ih^y'caiiliot  give  him 
principle,  or  wisdom,  or  genius,  or  consistency  with  himself;  and 
the  pKerseyering,  though  aoortive  iittempts  to  accomplish  this  en- 
terprise, will  only  relax  still  more  uieir  o;wn  hold  on  public 
opinion.  It  cannot,  in  fact,  escape  the  countiy,  {hat  the  Peel  ad- 
minis^tioa  is  joakang-ausriims  ofnaiioBal  hpnmr  toFaswe.. 
The  samejMSusdtbn^  indeed,  is  pseferrdd  on  tfa»oliier^ndo^9>f  dt^ 
Ghamiel  agaanst  the  Otiizot;  ^mnet;  smd  the  .immsfceiaid  jottp- 
aalists  in  Ix^th  countries  bring  forward  this  fM^  as  a  praof,  thst 
the  charge  originates  in  faction.  But  there  is  no  fot«e  in  this  obser- 
Tation,unleds  it  be  maintained  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  lliat  tiiere 
should  exist  weak,  and  indolent,  and  profligate  statesmen  in  France 
and  England  at  the  same  time.  For  ourselves,  we  can  discern  no 
impossibility  in  the  case;  the  breed  of  incapables  is,  a  prolific  one, 
and,  we  fear,  is  not  confined  cither  to  France  or  England. 

At  any  rate,  the  anti-slavexy  party  should  be  up  and  stir- 
ring. The  Peel  cabinet  is  a  weak  one^  and  if  not  k^ 
in  the  right  course  by  irresistibile  psessure  &om  wi^bMiit, 
will  inevitably  fall  into  a  wrong  one.  It  has  no  sympsdnr 
with  freedom,  whether  to  be  enjoyed  by  whites  oa  black&  It 
will  babble  about  slave-gxown  sugar,  because  it  has  a  sordid  tti- 
terest  in  the  West  Indies  to  protect;  but  it  wiU  wink  at  die  kid- 
napping and  enslavement  ot  the  negroes,  who  toil  to  produce  that 
fiu^ar,  because  it  has  an  insolent  aim  suspicious  neighbour  to  con- 
ciliate. The  Melbourne  cabinet  would  have  acted  dinerently,  would 
have  constrained  France  to  abide  by  the  engagements  into  which 
she  had  entered,  or  accept  the  consequences.  That  cabinet  would 
not  have  yielded  in  the  smallest  tittle  to  keep  the  Huguenot  Jesuit 
in  office,  out  would  have  forced  him  to  avow  like  a  man  the  honest 
convictions  of  his  mind,  or  to  retire  like  a  man  into  honourable 
obscurity.  As  it  is,  shuffling  and  weakness  on  one  ride  of  the 
Channel  beget  shuffling  and  weakness  on  the  other.  M.  Guizot 
dares  not  face  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  France,  because  he  hss 
a  back-door  by  which  he  hopes  to  escape  ficom  the  struggle;  while 
Lord  Aberdeen  consents  to  trample  on  the  enlightened  convictions 
of  England,  because  he  beholds  them  accompaided  by  no  ^leigy 
or  enthuaiasra.  We  conjure  the  enemies  of  slavery  to  come  for- 
ward and  undeceive  his  lordship,  and.  make  him  undcxstand,  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  ready,  if  need  be,  to  engage  in  war  to-saonow 
with  France  in  behalf  of  that  humanity,  wluch,  more  than  any 
other  country,  she  has  oppressed  and  persecuted. 


•i:\m    )      -./.>  \h 
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JHe  Lustspiele  des  Aristophanes,    Tjhersetzt  tind  erlautert  von  HlERp-* 
KYMij^  MitiiLER.     Erster  Band.     Leipsxc.     1843;        \. 


iM  pniiafB  bm  dassios  wbop  nwd 'taoulstieii  so  inudft  $b 
AmtOfhmm^  as  ceGtoiiily  tbm  mm  &ti^  aadkSioiite  to  tanslatsk  T*' 
uftdfilstAiMl  di^aiviauiig:qQai>tifyo(  vriMy  fdhiBiGOttn  thwe  upnmrioti^ 
hrew  requires  thorough  klu^Mg^  of  anliq^uity  ;  ^ikt  thd  extraordinarj 
pow^r  of  languD^e'-a  {Knver  ^in&i}ty,  wantonly  abu5Q4  bv  tha  poet-*** 
xequives  o£  course  an  eqoal .  juast^  'm  t\ie  traii$Iatpr'  iBut  who  haf 
ever  po^essed  that  mastery  ? — who  was  ever  so  airy^  deHcate^  and 
luxurious,  at  the  same  time  so  capricious,  boisterous,  preposterous  i^  the 
use  and  abuse  of  language  ? 

Hieronymus  MUIler  has  ceittainly  not  that  mastery,' but  he  wields  his 
own  fle^ole  language  "^hh  unusual  power.  His  translation  is  that  oi 
a  pt^found  sbholar  and'  admirable  wiiter.  The  fidelity  with  which  he 
liiU  exe^mt^  it  hMnot  ifiterfered  with  the  6pnii ;  ind^d,  as  We  endea- 
vdurgd  oA  8  former  oecsAon  to  provd,  fidelity  is  never  Kkely  so  to  in* 

'.ThsTftdtantiges  of /hairihg  snob  a  tBandatiaii  by  one's  side  while 
s«fidifag  Ihat  nftost  eiuioiis  oC  poets,  :need  not  be  insistsd  on  ;  and  Ger^ 
ntaa  is,  i»  lang^ii^ypB  now  so  g^ner^ly  studied  tb^t-  we  shall  be  doing 
8(»veral  of;  our  readers  a  kindness  in  p^ting  out  to  them  the  existfnce 
of.  this  work,  since  our  o^n  language  ha&  no  substitute  for  it.  The 
naasterly  paraphrases  of  Mr.  £tookham  Frere  and  Mr.  Mitqhell  are 
oflen  iiseless  to  any  but  the  merely  English  reader,  and  they  only  com-* 
prise  a  small  portion  of  Aristophanes.  Herr  MUHer  s  version  is  to  com- 
prise the  whole  iA  three  volumes ;  the  first  of  these  lies  before  us,  and 
is  preceded  by  a  succijict  but  excellent  history  of  the  Grecian  drama, 
tfneii  theptraKeatiott  is  completed  we  miay  return  to  it  in  a  more  special 
Bftanner. 


Rrt^ectfar  Traufporimp  Laden  Merchant  Veeaeh  by  Railroad  cteross 
^tAe^Isthmu9<if  JStf^.  By  Sir  Wiixiam  Ck>EVi?ALt4U[  Habrib.  £d^- 
biirg^  and  London  :  Blackwood,     184^.    pp^  8. 

The  (fistihgulshed  author  df  this  pamphlet  was  selected  in  1830,  by  the 
Bombay  government,  to  condtict  a  survey  of  the*  Isthmus,  with  a  view 
to  the  eseco(»on  of  a  navigable  canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  l^e 
Red  Sea.  Subse^ent  political  events  catsed  the  idea  of  the  survey  to 
be  set  aside,  but  Sir  William  had  meanwhile  dlhgently  collected  rnfor^ 
mation  on  die  subject,  and  on  his  retom  through  Egypt  from  his  Abys^ 
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Bmian  mission,  he  applied  his  practised  eye  to  scrutinize  the  engineenng 
capabilities  of  the  country  between  the  IXile  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Con- 
Tinced,  in  common  with  all  unprejudiced  inquirers,  of  the  perfect  feaa- 
bility  of  an  Egyptian  railway^  ne  now  comes  forward  with  an  exceed- 
inffly  ingenious  plan,  whereby  the  utility^  of  diat  ijrork  may  be  incalcu- 
lably enhanced.  The  grand  and  peeoliiir  excieUenoe  attriDuted  to  the 
system  of  water  communication  between  the  two  seas  is,  that  it  would 
enable  merchant  vessels  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  <&- 
charging  their  cargoes :  Sir  William  undertakes  to  show  that  tUs  most 
desirable  condition  may  be  fulfilled  '  at  an  infinitely  less  expense,  by  a 
much  less  conmlicated  process,  andin  a  Tory  much  biieler  spaoe  d  tune 
than  by  a  canal,'*— in  a  word,  by  a  railway* 

**  I  propoeei*'  he  says,  *'  to  ooattract  a  dais  of  nanow  rtaam*vwiii1a,  of  aboia 
aoo  tons  bttrlhen,  suited  for  freight^  and  to  transport  them  acraas  tibe  lathmns  rf 
Suez  upon  trackfl»  \fy  means  of  locomottve  engines  of  adequate  mze  and  pover. 
The  yessels  must  be  boUt  upon  the  plan  that  will  best  serve  to  counteract  any 
additional  strain  upon  the  sides  involved  by  removal  firom  the  water,  and  the 
cradle  truck,  upcn  which  each  will  be  placed  during  the  tnuudt,  moat  be  coa- 
atructed  with  the  same  view.  *  *  *  At  the  terminus  on  the  Nile,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  sea  of  Suez,  an  inclined  plane  must  be  ran  out,  under  suitable  ahelter,  to 
a  distance  to  admit  of  the  steamers  being  readily  hauled  upon  the  rails.  It  might 
be  carried  into  deep  water  at  an  inclination  of  one  foot  in  forty  or  fifty,  and  a 
truck  upon  wheels  sent  down  to  it  so  as  to  be  brought  beneath  tbie  floating  vond. 
This  truck  must  be  cradle-shaped,  and  so  oonstracted  as  to  receive  the  dioaldets 
cf  the  vessel,  and  thus  afford  her  adequate  support  when  she  rides  high  and  diy. 
By  means  of  a  stationary  engine  both  the  vessel  and  the  truck  must  then  be 
drawn  up  the  incline,  so  that  the  first,  sinking  upon  the  second,  will  be  raised 
upon  the  railway  along  which  it  is  to  travel. 

**  The  k>oomotive  engine  required  to  draw  a  laden  vessel  of  800  tons  bnidea 
across  the  desert  of  Suez,  need  not  possess  above  three  tunes  the  power  of  those 
ordinarily  used  upon  an  English  rauway,  and  tiie  increased  disposable  breadth 
for  the  machinery  will  render  this  power  one  of  easy  acquisition.  The  masts  of 
the  vessel  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  fold  over  and  lie  flat,  during  the  transit, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  action  of  the  wind  upon  them ;  and  a  moderate  width 
between  the  rails  will  then  be  found  sufficient  A  station  to  admit  of  veasds  on 
their  trucks  passing  each  other  midway,  must  be  constructed  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
line  ;  and  as  the  entire  distance  of  eighty-four  miles  could  be  acoompliahed  in  six 
hours,  communication  between  Suez  uid  Cauro  mi^t  be  daily  held  eadi  way 
upon  a  single  line  of  rails. 

*'  The  expense  that  would  attend  the  construction  of  such  a  railroad,  with  in- 
clined planes,  staUonaxy  and  locomotive  engines,  carriages,  and  trucks,  may  U 
estimated  within  a  million  sterling." 


Communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans^  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Additional  Observations  by  the  Engisaer, 
Signor  Gaetano  Mobo.    pp.  16.    London.     Ackennann.     1845. 

The  author's  *  Report/  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number^  having 
satisfactoriW  establisbed  the  feasibility  of  a  ship  canal  through  die  great 
American  Isthmus,  the  present  publication  addresses  itself  to  the  ques* 
tion:  What  pecuniary  advantages  might  reasonably  be  ei^tected  firom 
the  construction  of  tnat  grand  work?  The  answer  given  is  such  as 
ought  surely  to  attract  the  earnest  attention  of  capitaUsts. 


(.966    ) 
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Floabncb,  February  25th,  1845. 
Thb  chronicle  of  our  doings  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  since  Christmas, 
Mr.  Editor,  iroiiM,  I  fear  me,  ofibrd  but  little  to  interest  your  purely  literary 
readers.  With  ^ou,  in  busy  bustling  England,  gaieties  and  gravities  go  hand 
is  band.  Life  is  foynd  to  be  too  short  to  devote  aigr  jK»rtion  of  it  to  the 
ezdustve  pmsuit  of  one  object*  Thus  in  the  high  tide  of  yonr  London 
season,  Murmy  is  by  no  means  idle  because  Gunter  is  in  full  action.  Colbom 
and  ColliDeC  run  neck  and  nedc.  Brougham  and  Bunn  make  play  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  the  harvest  time  of  mhionable  chapels  and  missionaiy 
societies,  as  veil  as  of  opera  houses  and  concert  rooms.  The  energies  and 
amplitude  of  mighty  London  suffice  for  every  thhig  at  once.  Not  so  with 
us  easy-going  inhabitants  of  la  hetia  Ita&a,  *  One  thing  at  a  time/  b  our 
principle ;  and  the  one  thing  to  whiph  the  vrhole  attention  and  energy  of 
erery  soul  in  Italy  from  Christmas  to  Shrovetide  is  devoted,  is  amusement, 
jollity,  and  camiral  foolery  of  all  sorts.  Like  the  sailor,  vho  expended  the 
three  wishes  granted  him  on  '  as  much  rum  as  ever  he  could  drink,  as  much 
tobacco  as  ever  he  could  smoke,  and  thirdly—why,  a  little  more  rum ;'  so 
w«  Florentines  seem  to  bound  our  carnival  wishes  to  as  many  balls  as  it  is 
possible  to  dance  through,  as  man^  suppers  as  it  is  possible  to  eat,  and  then 
— «  few  more  balls.  We  have  private  balls  and  public  baUs,  city  balls  and 
court  balls,  noble  balls  and  snoble*  balls,  fancy  balls  and  masked  balls ;  to 
which  may  be  added  this  winter  (to  the  great  disgust  of  those  English 
wanderers  who  fiincied  that  the  hel  ctelo  d*  ItaMa  knew  no  winter)  snow-hallt. 

Well !  Dulce  e$t  detipere  in  loco*  And  of  all  the  places  for  playing  the 
fool  in,  commend  me  to  the  classic  banks  of  Amo.  And,  believe  me,  our 
grave,  beef-fecMl,  sensible,  Saxon  countrymen,  are  bv  no  means  laggards  in 
Fc^y^s  Carnival  race.  Par  from  it !  Not  a  sallow-need  Signbr  of  them  all 
keeps  his  Carnival  so  religiously,  so  hardrworkindy  and  unshirkingly,  as  your 
^glishman  in  Italy.  And  if  a  prise  of  a  model  partner  in  silver  were 
awarded,  as  it  oasht  to  be,  to  the  young  lady  who  had  accomplished  the 
greatest  number  or  polkas,  waltzes,  cotillons,  mazurkas  and  quadrilles  during 
ttie  Carnival,  I  would  back  some  of  our  English  lasses  ten  to  one  against  all 
Italy.  But  Carnival  once  ended,  the  Italians  and  the  English  part  company. 
*  One  thing  at  a  time'  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  Italiaif  s  motto ;  and  having 
eaten  up  his  &t  during  Carnival,  he  fairly  and  honestly  betakes  himself  to  his 
lean  during  Lent.  Not  so  our  countrymen.  Carnivid  is  all  very  well ;  but 
Lent  is  popish  superstition.  So  we  cany  on  our  balls,  flirtations,  and  dissi- 
pations neartyas  hard  as  ever,  while  Italy  does  penance  for  her  excesses. 

i  have  not  written  to  you,  I  think,  since  the  flood.  That  is  the  era  from 
vrhich  we  calculate  our  dates  now  at  Florence.  Our  Florentine  flood, 
I  mean,  whidi  occurred  on  the  :ird  of  November,  a.d.  1844.    All  the  parti- 

*  *8n(MH 'is  a  dassical  Italian  word,  raeanhig  the  reverse  of  *nolnK;'  andyet 
il  is  not  the  parent  ef  our  daukal  Snfl^lsh  •  anobs.'  What  a  trap  i»r  the 
eCgrmolQC^sts  of  a  thousiid  yean  heocel 
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culars  of  the  disaster,  as  far  as  regards  ihe  comeqtiences  thereof,  your  leaders 
have  of  course  long  since  seen  detailed  in  the  newspapers  ;  iodading  sundry 
circumstances,  of  vhich  those  same  monstrous  London  ^qM-mmct^  gave  «f 
also  the  first  intimation.  Our  attention  here,  however,  has  been  more 
seriously  occupied  in  considering  the  causes  of  the  mischief,  and  the  qaestion 
is  almost  as  difficult  a  one,  as  it  is  interesting  and  important.  In  tnitfa,  tbe 
present  state  and  progressive  modifications  of  tiie  condition  of  nearly  all  the 
great  rivers  of  Italy,  liave  for  some  time  past  been  giving  considerable  un* 
easiness  to  men  of  science,  and  to  the  more  enlightened  among  the  rulen  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  subject  becomes  from  day  to  day  a  more  urgent  and 
alarming  one.  The  whole  of  the  great  valley  of  Lombardv  is  menaced  by 
its  dangerous  inmate,  the  Po.  At  Ferrara,  the  ordinary  level  of  tbe  water  in 
that  river  is  said  to  be  higher  than  the  summit  of  tbe  highest  steeple  in  the 
city !  And  every  passing  season  adds  to  the  alarming  evil.  The  immense 
quantity  of  earthy  materials,  which  the  river  brings  down  with  it  from  the 
hills  and  upper  valley,  and  deposits  in  its  channel  during  its  passage  across 
the  plain  of  Lombanlv,  has  been  for  centuries  gradually  raising  the  bed  of 
the  river ;  a  change  which  has  been  met  by  the  populations,  through  which  it 
flows,  by  a  proportionate  embankment.  The  two  operations  have  proceeded 
pari  passu  together,  until  the  mighty  and  threatening  stream  may  almost 
literally  be  said  to  be  conveyed  across  the  rich  plains  of  Lombaniy  in  an 
artificial  conduit,  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  countiy. 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  this  condition  of  things  cannot  continue  inde- 
finitely. And  not  a  year  passes,  but  partial  breakages  of  the  embankment^ 
involving  inundations  more  or  less  extensive  and  destructive,  warn  tliose,  who 
think  for  the  morrow  as  wdl  as  for  to-day,  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant, 
when  some  great  and  radical  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  river  must 
be  attempted,  if  Lombardy  is  to  be  saved  from  almost  total  inundation.  It 
is,  of  course,  clear  enough  now  tliat  if  a  system  o£  dredging  had  been  pursued, 
instead  of  that  of  continually  building  up  embankments,  all  would  have  been 
well.  Various  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  the  remedy  of  the  misdiieC 
all  more  or  less  attended  by  great  and  discouraging  difficulties.  But  the  evil 
is  pressing,  and  increasing,  and  something  must  shortly  be  done. 

Many  other  rivers  of  Italy  are  giving  their  neighbours  cause  for  uneasiness, 
though  none,  perhaps,  to  the  same  degree,  and  certainly  none  of  so  migh^  a 
power  as  the  Po.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one ;  but  any  satis^toiy 
examination  of  it,  or  detail  of  the  remedial  plans  tliat  liave  been  proposed, 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  letter.  But  there  are  some  peculiar 
circumstances  that  complicate  the  question,  as  regards  the  Amo  and  its  valley, 
which,  as  they  are  very  curious,  and  have  been  recently  occupying  every  one's 
attention  here,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  to  your  readers  in  a  few  words. 

From  the  Amo  near  Arezzo  to  the  Tiber,  near  Orvieto,  stretches  among  the 
surrounding  Apennines  a  low,  flat  valley,  called  the  Val  di  Chiana.  Now,  the 
whole  of  this  remarkable  valley  is  so  flat,  so  nearly  level,  that  a  very  small  matter 
— either  a  weir  raised  by  art,or  a  deposit  of  earth  brought  down  by  a  torrent 
from  theadjacent  hills — would  besuflicient  to  cause  its  waters  to  drain  ofi^north- 
wards  into  the  Amo  or  southwards  into  the  Tiber,  at  the  pleasure  of  roan,  or  at 
the  caprice  of  the  elements.  The  waters  of  this  district,  therefore,  which  are 
very  abundant,  used  to  be  nearly  stagnant.  Tbe  whole  vsilley  was  a  marsh,  and 
the  Val  di  Chiana  was  one  of  the  most  pestiferous  of  idl  the  dominions  of 
tbe  foul  fiend  Malaria.  Its  waters  ran  partly  into  the  Arno,  and  partly  into 
the  Tiber.  And  it  is  curious,  that  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  orders  were  issued  by  the  senate  of  Rome,  in  consequence  cit  the 
city  having  suffered  from  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  tliat  embankments  shoold 
be  raised  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  so  as  to  throw  all  its  waters  into  the  Ajtool 
Upon  which  the  municipality  of  Florence,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
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*  Vfll  (TAmo,  sent  dcputies'wfth  i  petition  to  Rome*  beggine  that  thmr,  might 
"  tiol  be  exposed  to  tlie  certain  destruction  by  inundatioQi^  ivliicb  wx^uig  avait 
them  were  such  a  plan  carried  into  execution. , 

ft  h  to  be  presumed  that  their'remonstrancea  had  the  desired  effect*  For 
there  te  no  reason  to  think  that  the  operations  of  nature^  with  rc^gard  1^  the 
'  waters  of  the  Val  di  Chiana,  w^re  in  any  way  interfered  with  before  the  times 
of  the  Medici;  Under  the  mi  of  those  princes  extenaiTe  wpriss  were  under* 
takch],  with  a  vt^w  to  guarantee  Flovence.and  the  Va)  d'Anio  from- the 
frequently  recurrittg  inuhdiitions,  caused  in  a  great  meaahi^  or  at  aU  eivents 
ai^gravated,  by  the  waters  of  the  Chiana.  A  huge  weir  was  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dutch  eneineers,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and 
retarding  at  will  the  discharge  of  the  Chiana  into  tie  Araa  For  though 
there  are  no  traces  of  any  ancient  works  constructed  for  the.  purpose  of 
changing  the  course  of  the  Cliiana  waters^  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course  of  ages 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  hydraulic  conditions  of  this  district.  It 
should  seem  that  the  Chiana  was  once  a  river  rising  near  Arezso  and  flowing 
into  the  Tiber,  now  the  majority  of  the  waters  of  the  valley  are  discharged 
into  the  Arno.  The  old  road  from  Rome  to  Florence  In  the  days  of  the 
Roman  emperors — the  Via  Cassia — ran  through  this  Val  di  Chiana»  avoiding 
thus  the  ranges  of  the  Apennine  which  the  present  road  traverses ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  road  was  passable  towards  the  year  1000  of  our  em.  The 
probability,  therefore,  is,  that  gradually  the  deposits  of  earthy  matter  whidh 
the  Chiana  dropped  into  its  bed,  in  greater  and  neater  quantities^  as  its 
stream,  from  the  same  cause,  ^ew  slower,  at  length  sufficed  to  block  up  its 
passage  towards  the  Tiber  entirely,  to  cause  the  whole  valley  of  the  Chiana 
to  become  a  pestiferous  marsh,  no  longer  traversable  by  the  road ;  and.  finally, 
to  throw  its  overflowing  waters  into  we  Arno.  This  was  the  state  of  tilings 
till  towards  the  end  of  Uie  last  century.  At  that  time  the  celebrated  Fossom- 
brone,  who  died  but  a  few  months  since  at  Florence,  a  nonagenarian,  was 
api)ointed,  by  the  late  grand  duke,  governor  and  manager  of  the  Val  di 
Chiana.  In  1790,  he  published  an  octavo  volume  on  the  subject,  containing 
an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  former  condition  and  successive 
modifications  of  the  state  of  the  Chiana  and  the  Arno,  and  detailing  his 
views  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  reclaiming,  and  rendering 
salutary  and  productive,  this  hitherto  pestilential  district  In  this  enterprize 
be  succeedea  to  an  almost  unhoped-for  extent.  The  main  feature  of  tlie 
opetations  adopted  was  brieflv  this :— by  draining  off  the  waters  of  the  Chiana 
into  the  Arno  pure,  after  tney  had  by  temporaiy  detention  been  caused  to 
deposit  the  earthy  materials  they  carried  with  them,  to  raise  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  thus  to  make  the  torrents  themselves  the  means  of 
reclaiming  the  lands  they  were  destroying.  Recently,  a  few  years  before  the 
death  of  Fossombrone,  other  schemes  of  further  reclao^ation  and  improve- 
ment, in  which  the  grand  duke  was  greatly  interested,  made  it  desireble  to 
obtain  for  the  main  stream  of  the  Chiana  a  greater  fall,  and  more  rapid 
course.  With  this  view  it  was  proposed  to  puU  down,  or  at  least  consider- 
ably lower,  the  great  dam  that  was  built  under  the  Medici.  This  Fossom- 
brone most  warmly  opposed ;  predicting  the  inundation  of  Florence  at  no 
distant  day  as  the  certain  result  of  such  a  measure.  The  question  was 
eagerly  disputed  among  the  engineers  and  men  of  science ;  and  eventually 
the  opinion  of  the  younger  men  prevailed.  Old  Fossombrone  was  deemed 
behind  the  present  point  reached  by  hydraulic  science— old-fashioned  in  his 
notions — and  a  croaker,  as  old  men  are  apt  to  be.  It  was  decided  to  pull 
down  a  part  of  the  old  dam ;  and  Fossombrone  declared  that  he  should 
thenceforth  keep  a  boat  on  the  first  floor  of  his  house  in  the  fiorgo  Ognisanti 
in  Florence. 
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Death  eomt  in  time  to  save  the  Donagenarian  engineer  from  the  neoesiltf 
of  using  his  boat,  and  from  seeing  his  prediction  verified.  But  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Borgo  Ognisanti,  which  lies  along  the  bank  of  the  riTer« 
would  have  been  very  glad,  last  November,  if  they  bad  followed  the  old  man's 
example,  and  had  boats  ready  in  their  houses ;  for  the  water  was  eight  or  ten 
fbet  deep  in  that  street 

Under  these  circnmstanees  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  earnestly  and 
eagerlv  the  diff^nt  views  and  arguments  of  tlie  rival  engineers  are  can- 
vassed. Fossombnme*8  book  has  been  republished.  Counter  statements 
have  been  put  forth,  and  the  question,  a  most  important  one  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Florence,  is  oecupying  the  tlion^hts  and  conversation  of  all. 

In  the  meantime,  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  a  degree  of  prosperity, 
which  will  eveiy  day  more  and  more  make  &ir  Florence  the  foremost  of 
Italian  cities  in  the  race  of  modem  civilisation  and  progress.  Material  and 
moral  improvement  is  on  all  hands  the  order  of  the  day.  New  build- 
ings are  rising  rapidly  within  and  without  the  city.  New  villas  in  addi> 
tion  to  the  already  almost  innumerable  residences,  which,  crowning  eveiy 
eminence  and  vanta^  ground  of  the  lovely  environs,  led  Ariosto  to  declare 
that  in  his  day  the  villas  around  Florence  would  make  two  Komes,  are  nest- 
ling themselves  into  each  unoccupied  nook  of  the  hills  whence  a  view  of  the 
incomparable  Val  d*  Arno  below  may  be  obtained.  One  of  the  finest  of  die 
old  villas  has  Jecently  been  purchased,  together  with  the  large  estates  belong- 
ing to  it,  by  a  countryman  of  ours,  who  intends  to  make  it  his  residence. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Villa  Salviati,  the  property  of  that  turbulent  family 
whose  conspiracy  against  the  Medici  is  one  of  uie  best  known  episodes  of 
Florentine  history.  The  fine  old  castle,  which  had  become  the  property  of 
the  Borghese,  who  sold  it  to  the  present  possessor,  has  in  its  day  been  tbe 
scene  of  many  a  transaction  celebrated  in  Tuscan  annals,  and  is  ridi  in  remi- 
niscences and  associations  grave  and  gay.  romantic  and  chivalresque.  Wheu 
the  improvements  external  and  internal,  which  the  present  proprietor  is  now 
en^ed  in  executing  shall  be  completed,  it  will  assuredly  be  one  of  the  finest 
residences  in  Italy. 

^  Within  the  city  we  liave  new  streets  built,  building,  and  projected  in  all 
directions.  In  one  fine  open  quarter  within  the  walls  an  entire  new  district 
is  about  to  be  created.  A  sqimre  is  to  be  built  larger  than  our  boasted  Bel- 
grave  square.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  stimulating  causes  of  all  this 
movement  may  be  the  now  proximate  probability  of  railroad  communication 
from  Calais  to  Marseilles ;  and  the  great  additional  influx  of  English  and 
French  which  would  unfailingly  result  therefrom.  We  have  already  a  rail- 
road open  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  and  the  line  thence  to  Florence  is  in  tbe 
progress  of  construction;  so  that,  ere  long,  the  entire  journey  from  London 
hither  will  be  accomplished  in  four  or  five  days  entirely  by  railroad,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hours'  steam-voyage  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  from  Mar- 
seille to  Leghorn.  All  this  is  only  a  little  foretaste  of  what  may  and  will  bo 
accomplished  for  Italian  progress,  improvement  and  civilisation,  by  that  great 
nineteenth-century  civiliser,  railroad  communication. 

And  now  what  have  I  to  give  you  of  literary  gossip  proper  f  But  little, 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter.  Cavaliere  iDghirami's 
*  History  of  Tuscamr*  has  been  brought  to  its  termination  in  fourteen  post 
octavo  volumes.  This  work,  which  has  been  its  author's  favourite  occapa* 
tion  for  several  years  since  the  completion  of  his  great  work  on  Etruscan  An- 
tiquities, has  been,  like  that,  printed  at  his  own  press,  and  published  on  bis 
own  account.  So  that  he  has  been  author,  printer,  and  publisher  of  it  Tbe 
Cavaliere  Inghirami's  reputation  was  raised  deservedly  high  by  his  former 
work,  entitled  '  Monumenti  Etruschi  o  di  Etrusco  Nome,  disegnati,  incisi,  11- 
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liistrati  e  publicati  dal  Oavaliera  Francesco  iDgkiremu'    It  ia  admitted  to  be 
the  best,  most  extensive,  and  most  accurate  work  on  the  difficult  and  ob- 
scure, but  hidily  interesting  subject,  which  it  treats.    But  we  fear  that  tlie 
learned  Cavahere's  history  of  his  country  is  not  calculated  to  place  his  repu- 
tation as  a  historian  on  a  level  with  that  which  he  has  earned  as  an  anti- 
qiuiiy.    Not  that  the  work  is  otherwise  than  creditable  and  respectable— far 
from  it.    It  is  the  honestly  and  industriously  executed  work  of  a  learned, 
conscientious,  and  laborious  man.    The  Cayaliere  has  spared  no  pains  in 
searcliing  out  and  bringing  together  the  materials  of  Tuscan  history,  and  of 
these  he  has  raised  a  huge,  massive  pile.   But  such  an  edifice  as  hbtory  should 
be  elegant,  delightine;,  s^metrical,  critically  beautiful-^this  he  has  notaccom- 
plised,  nor  apparent^  either  attempted  or  conceived.    In  &ct,  is  a  deeply- 
learned  and  long-practised  antiquary  the  most  likely  man  to  become  a  satis- 
factory and  successful  historian  ?    It  is  to  be  feared  not*    It  is  to  be  antici- 
pated that  the  acquisitiveness  which  has  been  educated  into  excessive  deve- 
lopment by  the  long  habit  of  picking  up  and  accumulating  as  treasures  all 
sorts  of  odd  scraps  of  fact  and  forgotten  information,  will  have  become  so 
strong  as  to  exclude  criticism  and  judgment.    The  antiquary  is  omnivorous. 
The  historian  should  be  dainty,  and  of  choice  palate.     Then  the  antiquary  is 
but  too  apt  to  consider  his  work  done  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  true 
historian's  should  begin  ; — when  fiicts  and  dates,  that  is,  have  been  ascertained 
and  collected,  and  are  now  to  be  reasoned  on  and  reduced  into  their  legiti- 
mate relative  positions  of  cause  and  effect.    Your  readers^  therefore,  Mr. 
Editor,  will  know  what  to  expect,  and  what  not  to  hope  for  from  our  learned 
Cavaliere^s  history  of  Tuscany. 

One  other  little  bit  of  news  is  too  curious,  and  too  indicative  (though  biit 
of  straw-like  importance)  of  the  way  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing  and  is 
likely  to  blow  in  this  part  of  the  world,  for  me  to  conclude  this  gossiping 
letter  without  communicating  it.  Eugene  Sue's  *  Juif  Errant,'  the  successive 
volumes  of  which  are  pouring  themselves  in  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  and 
multitudes  of  editions,  legitimate  and  pirated,  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  and  Polynesia,  is  a  forbidden  book  in  Italy.  The  first  two  volumes 
were  permitted  to  come.  But  the  Church  then  took  the  alarm.  The  Jesuits, 
once  again  dear  to  Rome,  felt  the  arrow  in  their  vitals  and  cried  aloud.  So 
Rome  growled  forth  its  penny-trumpet  thunder ;  and  Tuscany  obediently,  as 
in  the  case  of  Nicolini's  *  Amaldo  da  Brescia,'  iNrohibits  the  book.  But  the 
prohibition  of  *  Amaldo'  was  followed  by  the  sale  of  a  laige  edition  of  the 
work ;  and  the  Tuscan  government  has  forgotten  to  prohibit  the  '  Constitu- 
tionel,'  in  whose  fcvilleton  the  *  Juif  Errant'  enters  daily  without  molest- 
ation, let,  or  hindrance,  and  is  daily  read  in  every  caf^  and  reading-room  in 
Florence.  Is  it  possible  for  Tuscany  to  speak  its  own  wishes  and  tendencies 
on  such  subjects  more  plainly  ^  Nor,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  is  the 
time  far  distant  when  she  will  be  able  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  more 
enliglitened  sense  in  such  matters,  and  lead  rather  than  follow  the  steps  of 
the  most  benighted  portion,  not  of  I  tidy  only,  but  of  Europe* 


Turin,  Feb.\9th,  1845. 

Sia, 

In  the  Foreign  Correspondence  of  your  •  Review*  (Jan.,  1845,  p.  526).  I 

observed  the  following  words  respecting  my  book  *  Delle  Speranze  d'ltalia.* 

'  The  first  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  publication  of  Signor  Balbo's 

book  is,  that  it  is  not  prohibited  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.' 
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The  writer  was  Ul-informedL  The  book  was,  and  is,  so  fiur  prohibited  bere^ 
that  it  is  neither  publicly  sold  nor  advertised,  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  obtained 
than  upon  an  application  in  writing,  or  as  it  is  here  called  toUo  eauUla.  In 
abort,  my  book  is  tolerated  here  in  uie  same  way,  as  the  very  facts  produced 
by  your  correspondent  prove,  that  it  is  or  was  tolerated  in  Tuscany,  in  the 
same  way  that  Nicoolini's '  Amaldo*  was  tolerated  there ;  and  as  be  is  per- 
mitted to  live  peaceably  there,  so  am  I  here. 

All  who  know  m^  social  position,  and  I  may  say  my  personal  character, 
must  be  aware  likewise,  that  lam  not  exactly  the  man  to  write  a  book  either 
at  the  command  or  sttmestion  of  another.  And  yet,  if  an  Italian  prince  bad 
commanded  such  a  book  as  mine,  veiy  willingly  would  I  have  written  it,  but 
I  would  have  acknowledged  that  I  bad  written  it  at  his  command ;  and  I  be- 
lieve many  millions  of  Italians  would  have  rejoiced  that  an  Italian  prince  bad 
thus  declared  himself  willing  to  prepare  the  day  of  independence  in  the  way 
pointed  out  by  me ;  that  is,  treadmg  the  path  of  universal  progress,  and  always 
walking  therem  before  the  foreign  ruler,  and  not  fearing  to  continue  in  those 
paths  as  &r  as  political  liberty.  But  unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case, 
and  my  book  was  neither  commanded  nor  suggesteo,  but  merely  tolerated.  It 
is,  however,  the  first  serious  publication  on  me  present  politick  condition  of 
IcaljT  that  has  been  written  in  this  country  since  the  year  1814,  by  an  author 
continuing  to  reside  here.  I  know  not  whether  this  be  creditable  to  the 
author  tokrated,  but  it  certainly  does  honour  to  the  prince  who  tolerates 
him. 

Nor  did  I,  in  my  book,  pro|>ose  this  or  any  other  prince  to  Italy  as  the 
'  Caplamofherhf^M*  Neither  I  nor  any  author,  however  superior  to  me, 
could  have  the  authority  so  to  do.  Public  opinion  alone  could  make  such  a 
proposal  or  declaration,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  do  so,  to  the  immortal 
gloiy  of  whichever  of  our  princes  boldly  takes  the  lead  in  the  path  which  I 

Sointed  out,  but  which  all  perceive.  But  here  I  will  venture  further  than  I 
id  in  my  book :  I  vrill  confess  my  earnest  desire  that  the  King  of  Sardinia 
may  be  toe  one  who  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  rest,  both  because  he  is  my 
sovereign,  and  because  he  is  better  placed  for  so  doing  than  any  other.  And 
to  aooomplbh  this  desire,  I  would  willingly  give  not  only  my  poor  and  often 
wrongly-mterpreted  words,  but  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  and  that  of  my  six 
children. 

Sir,  my  book,  of  which  (in  spite  of  the  difficulties  it  has  encountered  from 
opposite  quarters)  nearly  3000  copies  are  circulating  in  Italy,  could  be  neither 
criticised  nor  mentioned  in  the  Italian  papers.  Several  of  my  countrymen 
residing  out  of  Italy  have  there  attacked  me  harshly,  less  for  what  I  said  than 
for  what  I  did  not  say,  and  even  for  what  I  did  say  in  quite  a  contrary  sense. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  former  criticisms ;  sincere  oiscussion  is  useful  to  our 
country,  and  one  of  my  aims  was  to  excite  it.  I  should  perhaps  have  answered 
the  other  criticisms  in  the  same  periodicals,  in  order  to  prove  their  inaccuracy ; 
but  some  of  the  latter  were  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  others  have  the  Ind 
habit  of  not  admitting  discussions  on  the  articles  they  have  published.  But 
vour  review  is  serious  and  important  throughout  all  Europe ;  and  British 
liabits  and  honour  make  me  hope  that  vou  will  not  refuse  a  place  to  my  an- 
swer, which  cannot  appear  in  any  of  the  publications  of  my  country.  With 
this  hope, 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  most  obliged  servant. 

Count  Cesare  Balbo. 
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PoBHeoi  Befiigeei  in  Be^mm.-^The  new  "  Confeasioo  of  Faith,"  which 
Freiligrath  has  made  by  the  act  of  withdrawing  acroBS  the  frontier^  has,  it  is 
supposed,  given  more  offence  at  Berlin  than  his  previous  one  in  print. 
Whether  he  realhr  had  any  cause  for  apprehension,  may  be  questioned ;  but, 
ooosidering'  the  nte  of  some  political  offenders  in  Germanv,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  has  thou^t  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  the  border.  The 
numb^  of  refugees  residing  here  has  greatly  diminished  of  late,  notwitli- 
standing  the  hospitalify  eiercised  towai^  them«--for  Belgium,  small  as  its 
revenues  are,  has  extended  to  these  helpless  people  the  same  support  as  its 
wealthy  neighboun,  England  and  France.  Since  the  amnesty  published  at 
his  coronation  by  the  £mperor  of  Austria,  most  of  the  Italians  have  returned 
hone.  Amon^  the  few  that  have  preferred  remaining,  are  Count  Arivabene, 
Signor  Cebritti,  and  the  Abb^  Gioberti,  who  has  lately  become  celebrated  for 
his  work  on  religious  ethics,  *  Del  primato  morale  e  civile  degli  Italian!,* 
poblished  al  Brussels ;  for  he  has  been  compelled  to  preach  his  fiery  politicai 
*  Evangile'  in  a  foreign  land.  His  writings  have  been  prohibited  m  Italy, 
but  thcrv  are  not  the  less  eagerly  disseminated,  for,  in  this  instance,  they  are 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  under  the  protecting  mantle  of  the  church.  The 
object  of  his  aspirations  is  no  leas  a  one  than  a  union  of  all  Italy,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Papal  Chair.  Rome,  as  the  ally  of  Austria,  must  of  course 
officiaUy  condemn  such  a  doctrine  ;  but  Rome,  once  the  seat  of  Gregory  VII., 
and,  np  to  this  hour,  the  centre  of  the  most  diligent  and  far  reaching  rropar 
ganda,  is  in  her  heart  well  enough  inclined  to  it,  and  willing  to  bestow  on  it 
the  Ueanng  of  all  the  saints.  The  Abbate  Gioberti  is  a  man  of  genuine  talent 
and  a  sincere  enthusiast,  notwithstanding  the  wild  incongruity  of  his  plans 
for  uniting  the  most  unbridled  democracy  with  a  hierarchy  all  but  omni- 
potenL 

The  mater  number  of  the  French  refugees  were  not  driven  into  this 
hospitaUe  port  by  politiad  storms,  but  by  private  peccadilloes ;  being  mostly 
runaway  bankrupts,  de&ulters  from  bubble  companies,  &c  ;  some  who  have 
meddled  with  their  neighbours'  cash,  and  some  who  have  coveted  their  neigh- 
boun^  wives.  His  experience  of  guests  of  this  description,  has  induced 
the  good-natured  and  credulous  Netherlander  to  feel  somewhat  suspicious 
towwds  ha '  liv^'  neighbours,  and  the  French  are  just  now  in  exceeding  ill 
odour  in  Brussels. 

Of  the  Germans  there  are,  we  believe,  only  two,  with  exception  of  Freili- 
^reth  and  Heinzen,  who  might  not  return  if  they  pleased.  Of  these,  the  one 
»  an  M.D.,  Dr.  Breyer,  a  Prussian,  who  was,  in  fact,  never  concerned  in  any 
pcJitical  attempt,  and  merety  assisted  a  friend  who  was,  to  escape  from 
pijsoa.  This  act  of  friendship  cost  the  young  man,  who  had  just  begun  to 
practise,  all  his  hopes  in  his  own  country;  for,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
ezduded  £rom  the  amnesty  published  by  Frederick  William  IV.  Another, 
and  more  distinguished  exile,  is  Dr.  Aehrens,  now  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Brusseb,  who  was  driven  from  his  country  thirteen  years 
mgOf  when  he  was  only  twenty«one  years  of  ajre,  merely  for  having  taken  part 
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ID  some  peaceful  political  manifestation  at  the  time  of  the  distuibances  t: 
Gottingen.  Of  toe  fugitive  Poles,  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  ;  some  hiT? 
entered  the  army,  some  earn  their  subsistence  as  language  masters,  medaziics 
&c.,  and  many  receive  from  the  State  a  pension  of  forty-five  francs  a  moor 
Formerly  this  latter  class  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  at  pres»xt;  sr^. 
the  friendly  reception  thev  met  with,  probably  as  well  as  his  disgust  £ 
popular  revolutions,  has  induced  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  decliDe  bonotm^ 
Belgium  by  sending  it  a  Russian  resident.  Alas,  poor  country  I  It  has  be.: 
decidedly  *cut'  by  nis  Imperial  Majesty,  and  his  agents  have  orders  to  refu^ 
passports  to  any  Belgian  who  mijg;ht  wish  to  enter  his  dominions.  Od  Us 
other  hand,  Bc^um  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  messeogers,  who  art 
everywhere  seamhtng  for  his  proscribed  subjects,  stop  upon  her  frontier,  a&i 
*  cease  from  troubling.'    Their  master  is  '  not  known  in  that  nei^boarbooc.' 

Italy.— The  enterprising  spirit  which  induced  M,  Vaisseux  of  Floreooe  t 
publish  the  *  Archivio  Storico  o  I talia,'  is  spread!  ng  sou th wards.  At  Naples  x: 
association  ofgentlemen  have,  with  the  tacit  sanction  of  government,  undertsk^ 
to  print  the  more  important  diplomata  of  the  Lombard  period  whicii  remaia 
in  the  archives  of  Lower  Italv.  At  Rome,  Signor  Ginarelli  bad  issued  ^ 
posals  for  a  republication  of  Muratori's  '  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum/  afier 
careful  collation  with  the  best  MSS.^  but  this  is  now  indefinitely  postpoiki 
the  coadjutors  upon  whose  literary  assistance  he  most  depended,  lian!^ 
decided  upon  breaking  fresh  eround,  rather  than  re-editing  an  expensVf 
work  already  well  known.  Tliese  gentlemen  have  chosen  the  '  Arefaifio 
Storico'  as  the  channel  through  which  their  laboura  are  to  appear,  and  amoof 
the  subjects  which  at  present  occupy  their  attention  are  tne  munkipai  fa£r 
tory  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  papal  Censi  Camerali,  which  offer  a  new  aod 
rich  field  for  investigation  into  the  political  economy  of  central  Ital^.  Va 
life  of  Sixtus  V.  mav  shortly  be  looked  for  at  their  hands.  The  Saggiatore.s 
literary  periodical  of  some  merit,  is  to  be  continued  here  with  firesh  spirit,  3ffi 
will  be  enriched  by  the  Signori  Ginarelli  and  Mazio  with  many  curious  bsv- 
quarian  documents.  Signor  Amati  is  at  work  upon  the  '  Regestum  Farfense 
et  Subiaoense,'  to  be  compiled  from  a  most  interesting  series  of  documents 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbeys  of  Farfa  and  Subiaco,  which  extend  over 
nearly  twelve  centuries,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sessoriana,  at 
the  monastery  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  British  Life  Acadeoij^ 
Rome,  held  on  the  14th  of  December,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  large  majority,  to 
appoint  a  professor  of  design,  to  superintend  the  drawings  of  the  students ; 
and,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  Chevalier  Mainardi,  professor  m  (be 
Academy  of  St.  Luke,  was  elected  to  the  office,  which  he  agreed  to  accept, 
rather  as  an  honorary  appointment,  than  in  consideration  of  the  very  triflii^ 
salary  which  the  funds  of  the  academy  at  present  afiTord.  The  regular  inooar 
of  tins  very  useful  establishment  £dls  short  of  100/.  a  year,  but  contributiow 
received  during  last  season  from  some  friends  of  art,  at  home  and  aht^t 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  continued,  have  enabled  the  committee  to  reffiove 
to  more  eligible  premises,  and  to  found  an  artistic  library  for  the  use  of 
British  students. 

Mr.  John  Gibson  has  returned  to  Rome  after  visiting  England  for  the  &^ 
time  during  twenty*five  years.  He  has  brought  with  him  several  impoitaot 
commissions  in  sculpture ;  among  others  an  admirable  bust  of  the  Qu^<a 
from  which  he  is  to  execute  a  statue  of  her  Majesty  for  Buckingham  Palace. 
as  a  companion  to  that  of  Prince  Albeit  by  Wolff,  which  reai£ed  Eugiao'^ 
last  summer. 

M.  Stentz,  the  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome,  has  receotiy 
exhibited  there  a  striking  picture,  founded  on  an  incident  at  the  ssck  ot 
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Aqaileia  by  the  troops  of  Attila.  A  ruthless  warrior,  mounted  on  a  fiery 
hors^,  drags  away  a  terrified  maiden  from  the  grasp  of  her  aged  mother,  as 
she  tends  the  body  of  her  son,  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  his  sister's 
honour.  The  great  size  of  the  canvass,  and  the  effective  grouping  of  \he 
^gures,  give  an  imposing  character  to  the  picture,  and  the  accessories  are 
carefuHy  wrought  out.  There  are,  however,  fkults  of  mannerism  which  some- 
what diminish  the  pathos  that  belongs  to  the  subject,  and  although  the  extra- 
vagance  of  David  is  wanting,  the  impress  of  his  style  lingers  upon  this  new 
production  of  the  French  school,  whilst  its  colouring  must,  to  an  English  eye, 
seem  crude  and  ineffective. 

The  catalogue  of  the  third  sale  of  the  Fesch  gallery  was  published  at  Rome 
in  the  last  days  of  the  year,  containing  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  German,  and 
French  pictures,  in  number  478.  These  include  the  gems  of  the  collection  ; 
and  the  sale  is  advertised  as  positively  to  commence  on  the  17th  of  March, 
and  to  be  continued  until  these  and  the  chefc-dauwe  of  the  Italian  schools 
are  disposed  of;  but,  as  the  catalogue  of  the  latter  was  still  in  the  press  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  there  is  every  prospect  that  tliis  promise  will  again 
be  broken,  and  that  as  formerly,  the  pictures  brought  forward  will  be  of 
inferior  character,  set  off  by  a  few  finer  works.  Indeed,  rumours  to  this  effect 
are  already  emanating  from  the  parties  to  the  sale,  who  allege  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  catalogues  to  become  known  to 
amateurs  at  a  distance.  This,  however,  will  be  a  very  inadequate  excuse  to 
those  who  are  already  on  their  way  to  Rome,  on  the  faith  of  a  hcnd  fide 
auction  at  length  takmg  place.  The  catalogue  is  a  most  elaborate  work  by 
M.  George,  got  up  wiui  a  degree  of  care  and  expense,  scarcely  warranted 
€ven  by  the  quality  of  those  admirable  productions  which  it  describes  with 
fiitiguinj;  detail,  several  pages  being  often  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  a. 
single  picture. 

signor  Vallati  has  recently  acquired  the  interest  of  Prince  Odescalchi  in 
the  celebrated  Magdalen  by  Corresgio,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  onr 
article  on  '  Pictures  and  Picture  deaSng.'  The  Masdalen  is  now  offered  for 
sale  for  2500iL,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  secured  for  England. 

The  valuable  collection  of  the  late  Count  Guido  di  Vicenzo,  lefl  by  will  to 
the  poor  of  three  Roman  parishes,  and  to  the  convents  of  St  Vincent  and 
St.  Anastasius,  is  to  be  sold.  It  contains  originals  of  Giotto,  Pietro  Perugino, 
Raphael,  Ghirlandajo,  Titian,  Domenichino,  Poussin,  Caracci,  Tintoretto, 
Guido  Reni,  Albert  Durer,  Teniers,  &c 

Athens. — It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  erect  on  the  Acropolis 
a  Greek  national  museum,  in  which  the  remains  of  ancient  art  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  epochs ;  and  the  various  museums  of  Europe  are  to 
be  solicited  to  furnish  casts  of  ^e  principal  statues  and  groups  in  their  pos- 
session. 

Bsauir.— The  Archsological  Socie^  met  here  on  the  7th  of  November.  With 
reference  to  a  report  concerning  the  ^Qmthian  marbles  in  the  British  museum, 
at  the  last  meeting,  Dr.  Emilius  Braun  furnished  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
two  beautiful  friezes,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fellowes'  probable  conjecture, 
represent,  the  one,  a  battle  of  the  Lyciansand  the  inhabitants  of  Lesser  Asia; 
the  other,  the  storming  of  the  Xantlios,  and  the  triumph  of  Harp^uzos.  Various 
remains  of  art  from  the  ;Holy  Land  were  presentedby  Dr.  Schulz,  Vice- 
consul  at  Jerusalem,  and  an  interesting  Abrouas  stone.  A  Syracusan  bust 
of  burnt  day  was  also  exhibited.  It  was  supposed,  from  various  peculiar 
ornaments,  to  represent  Harmonia,  worshipped  as  a  goddess  at  Thebes. 

The  Royal  Gallery  has  been  enriched  during  the  last  three  years,  by  no 
fewer  than  1 16  new  acquisitions,  of  which  Professor  Waagen  gives  a  detailed 
description  in  the  '  Runst  Blatt.*    With  few  exceptions  these  pictures  be- 
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long  to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  art,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  ;  so  that  the  attractions  of  tlie  gallery  have  been  very  greatly  aug- 
mented by  them. 

The  Austrian  Tariff. — ^The  time  has  gone  by  in  Austria,  when  patrtotisin 
was  thought  to  consist  in  despising  every  thing  foreigq,  merely  because  it  was 
foreign,  and  lauding  to  the  sines  the  w6rst  artldes  ptodaeed  at  tiome.  '  In  our 
popular  theatres  the  coarse  sallies  of  self-adulation,  formerly  received  with 
thunders  of  applause,  are  now  heard  in  silence,  or  even  with  obvious  disap- 
probation, and  we  sec  every  day  similar  proofsof  an  impiH>vedtone  of  the 
public  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  the  government  appears  to  oona- 
prehend  and  favour  Uiis  movement ;  and  it  can  surprise  no  one  that,  in  its 
plans  of  reform,  its  attention  should  first  be  directed  to  material  well-being — 
to  trade,  industry  and  finance,  rather  than  to  the  higher  interests  of  sdeoee 
and  mental  culture. 

The  rise  of  Austrian  manufacturing  industry  can  be  dated  only  from  the 
time  of  the  ever  memorable  Joseph  II. ;  for  its  previous  eilbrts,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  the  carpet  manu&ctory  at  Linz,  can  be  regarded  but  93 
attempts,  and  were  the  acts  merely  of  the  government.  He  fint  summaiied 
manufacturers  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Netherlands,  and  introduced  the  pro^ 
hibicive  system  as  a  temporary  premium  to  them.  But  it  was  zwoessBiy  that 
these  privileges  should  come  to  an  end,  unless  millions  of  consumers  were  to 
be  taxed  for  the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  manufecturers.  Th6  eyes  of  the 
Austrian  government  were  opened  to  the  evils  of  this  system,  not  only  bjr 
the  success  of  the  Customs  League,  but  bv  the  discovery  of  the  grand  style 
in  which  smuggling  was  carried  on  along  her  extensive  frontier.  At  Pragiie, 
Vienna,  Trieste,  and  Milan,  were  immense  depots  of  smuggled  goods,  where 
eveiy  article  of  foreign  produce  might  be  obtained  in  the  most  regular  ao^ 
punctual  manner.    The  conductors  of  diligences  to  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
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tions  of  this  description,  and  the  mines  in  Bohemia  yielded  a  lai^  profit  by 
serving  the  convenience  of  smugglers,  than  by  the  ore  found  in  them.  The 
provinces  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  enjoyed^  thanks  to  theactivity 
of  the  smugglers,  an  entire  independence  of  the  Austrian  system,  and  stood 
in  much  nearer  commercial  relations  to  Lyons  and  Manchester,  than  to  Bo- 
hemia and  Vienna.  Insurance  companies  were  even  formed  for  the  payment 
of  fines  on  conviction.  This  trade  is  still  very  flourishing  on  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  but  the  poor  fellows  who  serve  as  the  subordinate  instruments  make 
little  enough  by  it.  They  generally  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco,  with 
a  direction  to  a  merchant  or  other  receiver  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  border, 
as  well  as  a  few  florins,  part  of  which  is  paid  in  advance,  and  part  on  deliwefy 
of  the  goods.  They  then  make  for  the  great  morasses  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
or  the  broken  hilly  country,  where  the  custom-house  oflicers  cannot  keep  so 
good  a  watch.  In  severe  seasons,  when  the  trade  grows  bad,  it  is  not  aneono- 
mon  for  them  to  take  two  or  three  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  contrive  to  get 
taken ;  and  as  by  the  laws  of  Austria,  every  pound  of  smuggled  tobacco  in* 
volves  the  punishment  of  a  month  in  the  house  of  correetion,  they  <^lftilafe 
the  quanti^  so  as  to  make  their  imprisonment  just  last  out  the  winter. 

The  measures  recently  adopted  by  Austria  in  lowering  the  duties  00  raw 
cotton,  cotton-twist,  coffee,  and  many  other  articles,  mliy  be  regarded  with 
satisfaction  as  indicative  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  future,  but  wonld  be 
entirely  insufficient  if  presented  as  effectual  reforms.  Widi  respect  to  raw 
cotton,  nothing  short  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  can  afford  any  chance  of 
retrieving  thb  important  branch  of  industry  from  the  condition  into  whic^  it 
has  sunk. 
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Art.  I. — Hutoire  des  Camtes  de  FUmdre^  jusqu'd  Tavinement 
de  la  Mcdson  de  Bourgogne.  (History  of  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Burgundy.)  Par 
EIWUARD  LE  Glay,  Ancien  fel^ve  de  Tfecole  Royale  ties 
Cbartes,  Conservateur- Adjoint  des  Archives  de  Flandre  2i  Lille. 
2  Yok    Paris.     1843. 

Ik  commencinj^  a  notice  of  even  the  most  unpretending  historical 
work  of  a  foreim  writer,  an  English  critic  cannot  but  leel  embar- 
rassed by  a  recollection  of  the  decline,  or  rather  death,  of  history^ 
as  well  as  of  most  of  the  other  higher  branches  of  literature,  in  our 
own  country.  Disregarding,  as  we  must  if  our  present  remarks 
are  to  be  proceeded  with  at  all,  this  unpleasant  consciousness,  we 
refer  to  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  one  or  two 
of  the  causes  which  may  account  for  our  undeniable  inferiority  in 
this  respect  to  our  French  and  German  neighbours:  not  that  we 
see  any  chance  of  removing  them,  but  because  it  is  desirable  to 
provide  our  countrymen  with  legitimate  excuses  for  their  de- 
iiciencies.  The  most  general  cause  of  the  decline  of  literature, 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  cheapness  of  books,  which 
not  only  makes  it  impossible  for  publishers  to  remunerate  any 
but  the  lightest  and  most  amusing  writers  adequately,  but  sup- 
plies the  mdiscriminate  appetite  of  the  public  with  a  vast  mass 
of  food  in  which  it  is  wholly  incapable  of  distinguishing  for  itself 
the  wholesome  and  nutritious  portions.  When  books  were  few 
and  dear,  those  who  bought  them  were  often  guided  in  their 
choice  by  those  who  understood  them;  but  all  persons  can  judge 
of  a  halt-crown  volume,  or  a  book  for  a  book-club.  Still,  cheap- 
ness of  books  is  in  all  other  respects  a  good  thing;  and  if  it 
were  not  it  cannot  be  helped.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  ex- 
cuses of  English  authors.  Another  applies  more  particularly  to 
books  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  to  poetry.  We  believe  there 
are,  at  most,  two  poets  of  tne  present  day  whose  works  command 
£inM/  price  from  a  publisher;  one  of  them,  nevertheless,  being 
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known  and  admired  by  all  the  remaining  readers  of  poetry  in 
England.    We  do  not  believe  that  any  metaphysical,  logical,  or 
pohtical  treatise,  would  pay  the  expenses  of  publishing.     If 
liocke,  and  Berkeley,  and  Adam  Smith  were  at  this  moment 
ready  and  willing  to  instruct  liie  world,  we  belieye  that  every 
publisher  in  Lonaon  would  be  compelled,  by  regard  to  his  own 
interest,  to  refuse  to  become  the  medium  of  instruction.    This 
result,  too,  f3eems  unavoidable-dreaders  have  become  alar^  and, 
therefore,  a  busier  and  less  instructed  class.     The  opinion  of 
their  intellectual  superiors  daily  loses  in  weight,  and  the  majority, 
who  perhaps  care  for  poetry  and  philosophy  neither  more  nor 
less  tlum  the  same  class  m  former  times,  have  become  the  ruling 
body  in  the  world  of  literature.    The  puUisher  would  lose  his 
best  customers  by  publishing  dear  books.    The  author  who  writes 
for  the  few  cannot  afford  to  write  cheap  books.    Hereafter,  the 
taste  of  the  great  bod^  of  readers  may  possibly  be  nosed;  but,  ixt 
the  meantime,  the  evil  must  be  submitted  to.    Authors,  since  the 
death  of  patronage,  necessarily  depend  on  publishers,  and  pub- 
lishers as  necessarily  on  readers:  that  authors  of  the  higher  onleiB 
are  now  jprobably  worse  remunerated  than  at  any  period  sinoe  the 
Kestoration  is  their  misfortune,  and  much  more  the  misfortune  of 
the  public.    We  do  not  believe  that  the  ^Paradise  Lost'  would 
now  be  valued  at  so  large  a  sum  as  at  the  time  itwaswritten;  but 
certainly  publishers  are  not  in  fault.    They  are  quite  right  in. 
preferring  tales  in  monthly  numberSi  sermons,  and  illuminated 
magazines,  to  unprofitable  speculations  in  solid  and  enduring  li- 
terature.  If  the  body  called  the  public  wanted  wise  books^  sooner 
or  later  wise  books  would  be  written  for  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  exception  to  ihe  general  want 
of  interest  in  literature.  We  believe  the  discerning  public  has  a 
growing  taste  for  history.  Memoirs  and  letters  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  translations  of  foreign  historical  works,  are  among  the  most 
popular  publications  of  the  time.  There  is  no  study  more  wh<Je- 
some  or  more  useful,  especially  to  a  nation  of  politicians;  yet  how 
little  has  been  done  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Alison's  history,  embracing 
the  most  immediately  interesting  of  all  periods,  has  acquired  po- 
pularity alike  by  its  merits  and  its  defects;  Dr,  ThirlwaU's  '  His. 
tory  of  Greece'  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  scholars;  and  the 
more  congenial  subject  of  Roman  history  has  acquired  through 
Dr.  Amoid  a  wider  circle  of  readers;  but  in  the  more  immediate 
business  of  Englishmen,  the  histoiy  of  their  own  country,  there 
seems  to  be  an  entire  stagnation.  Mr.  Hallam's  histories  have  been 
published,  we  believe,  more  than  twenty  years;  and  even  the 
little  which  Mackintosh  added  to  our  literature,  belongs  to  another 
generation.    It  is  universally  admitted,  that  not  only  the  general 
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histaxy  of  England^  but  that  of  almost  every  separate  period, 
still  zemaius  to  be  writften*    Tet  we  have  heard  of  no  rising  hia- 
torianSy  and  one  cause  of  the  deficiency,  at  least,  appears  to  us 
plain,  diou^h  we  suggest  no  meana  of  removing  it.    The  study 
•of  history  for  the  purpose  of  writinjg  history,  is  a  profession  to 
oocupy  a  life;  and  the  historian  requires  a  fixed  position  during 
the  continuance  of  his  labours,  as  well  as  a  reward  when  he  has 
completed  them.    It  is  as  necessary  to  possess  a  technical  know- 
ledge  of  manuscripts,  records,  and  pubuo  documents,  as  to  have 
judgment  to  understand  events,  and  genius  to  reproduce  them 
in  narrative.    Even  poetry,  even  philosophy,  though  they  may 
iitrain  &e  intellect  more  strongly,  require  less  contmuousness  of 
labour;   for  the  vast  abundance  of  materials  in  modern  times 
has  produced  the  same  change  in  the  duties  of  a  historian,  as  the 
accumulation  of  statutes  and  cases  in  the  qualifications  of  a  judge. 
Neither  office  can  now  fitly^  be  held  by  a  layman — ^the  labour  nece&- 
eary  to  attain  one  position  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  re<][uired  for  the 
other — ^the  standard  of  natural  ability  is  much  higher  for  the 
historian  tluui  for  the  judge.    Now  let  it  be  observed  what  temp- 
tation is  offered  to  embrace  the  more  arduous  career.    In  the 
whole  of  England  there  are  two  historical  professorships  of  400/. 
a  year,  one  at  either  imiversity.    This  is,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  miserable  pensions,  the  whole  provision  furnished  by 
this  country  for  the  mamtenance  of  historical  learning — we  might 
-almost  sa)r,  of  learning  of  any  kind.    The  college  endowments 
of  the  universities  succeed  admirably^  in  producing  the  ground- 
work of  knowledge,  but  the  short  period  for  which  they  are  gene- 
rally held  is  a  diroct  inducement  to  select  any  other  pursuit  rather 
than  that  of  literary  study  for  advancement  m  the  world.  We  do 
not  much  r^ret  the  absence  of  great  rewards.    A  moderate  in- 
ducement wSl  keq>  a  historian  or  a  philosopher  in  the  path  to 
which  his  genius  leads  him;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  all  prospect  of  advancement  in   life.     At  present 
he  will  find  no  provision,  and,  unless  he  is  popular,  no  reward. 
The  prospects  of  literary  men  have  gradually  been  darkening 
since  the  time  when  the  national  reverence  for  genius  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  rq^xd  showed  to  it  by  statesmen,  when  it  was 
popular  to  make  Addison  a  minister,  and  Prior  an  ambassador. 
The  Church  remained  to  them  long;  but  popular  feeling  has 
declared  conclusively  against  a  learned  clergy.    The  revenues 
will  henceforth  be  associated  to   active   duties,  and  we  fear 
that  Mr.  Mihnan  will  be  the  last  Prebendary  of  Westminster 
who  will  add  to  the  literature  of  England.    Nor  are  the  in- 
direct advantages  of  learning  greater  than  its  pecuniary  rewards. 
In  Germany  the  university  professora  alone  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
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influential  bodjr  in  the  nation;  and  from  them  are  selected  man^ 
of  the  highest  judicial  and  administrative  officers.  In  Fiance  it 
is  enougn  to  say  that  M.  de  Barante  is  a  peer  of  France,  that 
M.  Guizot  and  M.  de  Salvandy  are  in  the  cabinet,  that  M.  ViUe- 
main  has  recently  left  it,  and  that  M.  Thiers  is  the  leader  of  op- 
position. Most  of  these  statesmen  have  been  university  professoiSy 
all  have  been  eminent  writers.  They  passed  their  youth  in 
thought  and  study,  and  their  country  thinks  them  worthy  in 
their  mature  years  of  serving  and  ruling  it.  In  England,  they 
would  have  had  pensions  of  200/.  a  year  each,  if  in  want;  and 
would  have  had  condescending  invitations  to  aristocratic  dinners, 
if  their  manners  were  agreeable.  We  repeat  that  we  speak  not  on 
behalf  of  literary  or  historical  writers,  but  on  behalf  of  readers,  and 
it  may  be  reviewers.  Let  us  if  we  like  do  without  great  writeiBy 
but  let  us  be  fully  aware  that  our  offers  to  them  are  smaller,  and  our 
treatment  of  them  less  respectful,  than  at  any  former  period  in 
this  country,  or,  at  the  present  time,  in  any  civilised  country  but 
our  own.  We  give  the  highest  rewards  in  the  world  for  me- 
chanical skill,  and  we  obtain  the  most  skilful  mechanics  in  the 
world;  we  give  no  rewards  to  learning,  and  learned  men  are  rare 
among  us.  With  this  contrast  we  turn  to  M.  Le  Glay,  whom  we 
have  too  long  neglected. 

Almost  every  historical  work  is  useful,  and  M.  Le  Glay 's  is  both. 
useful  and  cremtable.  The  subject  is  interesting  to  all — ^to  Bd- 
gians  especially,  as  it  forms  an  introduction  to  tneir  national  his- 
torjr;  and  the  author  has  shown  commendable  dili^nce  in  col- 
lecting his  materials  from  many  scattered  sources  m  chronicles 
and  voluminous  publications,  with  further  illustrations  firom  the 
documents  to  which  he  has  access,  as  conservator  of  the  archives 
of  Flanders  at  Lille.  We  cannot  place  his  work  among  the 
higher  class  of  histories,  for  he  seems  to  us  deficient  both  in  com- 
prehensiveness of  view,  and  in  harmony  of  composition.  He 
neither  masters  his  subject  from  above,  nor  throws  himself  unre- 
servedly into  the  current  of  events,  but  vacillates  between  the 
-character  of  a  judge  and  that  of  a  witness.  There  are  two  oppo- 
site modes  in  which  the  account  of  a  remote  age  may  be  written, 
■corresponding  to  the  so-called  subjective  and  objective  schools  of 
history.  The  writer  may  retain  his  actual  position  of  calm  and 
impartial  criticism,  judging  the  events  and  characters  before  him, 
not  merely  by  the  stanaard  of  the  time  to  which  they  belonged, 
but  with  the  additional  light  of  subsequent  experience  and  fuller 
knowledge.  Summing  up  the  simple  facts  as  they  have  impressed 
themselves  on  his  mind,  with  the  deUberate  estimate  which  he  has 
formed  of  their  bearing,  he  may  be  called  a  judicial  or  subjective 
historian.    A  more  imaginative  mind  will  naturally  attempt  to 
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Tedlifie  the  original  spirit  and  form  of  the  period  wliich  the  writer 
describes.    After  imbuing  himself  with  the  feelings  and  associa* 
tions  of  the  age  which  he  is  to  delineate,  the  objective  historian 
will  apply  no  less  care  and  industry  than  the  calmest  critic  to  the 
weiglong  of  evidence  and  investigation  of  doubtful  facts;  but 
when  he  is  ready  with  his  story,  he  will  tell  it  as  a  witness^  and 
leave  his  hearers  to  judge  of  the  tendency.    His  colouring  will 
be  more  vivid,  his  figures  more  solid,  and  nis  art  will  bridge  over 
or  conceal  the  gulf  which  separates  us  from  distant  times.     '  It  is 
of  little  importance,'  says  M.  de  Barante,  in  the  admirable  essay 
on  historical  composition  prefixed  to  his  '  Histoire  des  Dues  de 
Bouigogne' — *  it  matters  httle  to  the  reader  what  impression  the 
events  which  I  relate  produce  on  me;  but  it  is  highly  important 
that  he  should  know  how  they  were  regarded  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.'    We  confess,  however,  that  we  think  something 
further  necessary.    The  reader  ought  to  be  told  not  only  what 
his  ancestors  or  their  contemporaries  thought,  but  what  he  ought 
to  think  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  historian  who  imderstands 
their  thoughts  should  teach  him.    Among  recent  historians,  Ba- 
rante himself  is  generally  considered  the  most  successful  writer  of 
the  objective  school;  though  a  part  of  the  result  which  he  pro- 
poses to  himself  has,  perhap,  been  more  fully  realised  by  Scott  in 
his  novels,  which,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  Sismondi's  scheme  of 
filling  up  the  defects  of  a  ^rave  history  by  the  supplement  of  a 
doll  romance.    Hume,  with  his  natural  and  acquired  incapacity 
to  appreciate  the  middle  ages,  and  his  singular  sa^city  in  appre- 
henomg  the  motives  which  in  his  own  time  innuenced  human 
conduct,  may  divide  with  Voltaire  the  credit  of  having  introduced 
the  subjective  method  of  writing  histoiy;  which  has  since  been 
parodied  by  Mitford,  and  has  nowhere  been  more  fairly  and  ad- 
-vantageousiy  appUed  than  by  Schlosser.     Historical  essayists  and 
critics,  such  as  Guizot  and  Hallam,  or  discoverers,  like  Nicbuhr, 
are  generally  classed  under  the  same  denomination.    It  is  difficult 
to  find  a  classification  for  Carlyle's  Uving  and  richly-coloured  pic- 
tures, in  their  peculiar  frame-work  of  irony.     His  ima^ative 
representation  is  purely  objective,  but  the  unaercurrent  of  humour 
incessantly  recalls  the  writer  to  mind.    To  a  great  extent  he  has 
exemplified  the  two  great  requisites  of  history,  reaUty  in  the  picture 
and  smcerity  in  the  painter.    But  his  secret  for  reconciling  diffi- 
culties, the  irony  which  is  founded  on  duality  and  opposition^ 
cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  an  ordinaiy  method  for  historians. 

Writers  who,  like  M.  Le  Glay,  have  no  peculiar  genius  for 
composition,  are  always  liable  to  fkll,  like  him,  into  the  error  of 
writmg  of  a  former  time,  neither  as  men  of  that  time  nor  as  men 
of  the  present  day.    Sometimes  he  utters  commonplaces  founded 
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on  modem  views  of  the  growth  of  trade  and  of  municipal  firee^ 
dom;  but  his  commonplaces  are  more  often  mediaeval.  His  war* 
like  counts,  after  a  hfe  of  aggression  and  violence,  become  as 
amiable  in  his  eyes  as  in  those  of  his  monkish  authorities,  when 
old  a^  leads  them  to  found  monasteries  and  churches,  and  ap- 
proachii^  death  reminds  them,  that  as  they  can  use  their  goods 
no  longer,  it  mav  be  as  well  to  leave  them  to  the  poor.  In  almost 
every  chapter  of  the  book  we  see  traces  of  the  opinions  of  different 
writers  and  different  a^es,  imharmonised  by  the  critical  and  final 
judgment  which  should  be  pronounced  by  the  modem  historian. 
Crusades  are  praised,  because  they  seemed  praiseworthy  to  the 
twelfth  century;  commercial  remilations  and  guilds,  because  the 
fourteenth  century  approved  of  them;  but  there  is  a  sufficient 
mixture  of  modem  renections  to  remind  us,  that  we  might  ex- 
pect something  more  than  a  translated  chronicle,  and  that  a  writer 
not  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  not  botmd  to  re- 
produce their  prejudices.  Detrimental,  however,  as  scraps  and 
patches  of  a  forei^  material  are  to  eveiy  composition,  some  of 
his  literal  extracts  from  old  chronicles,  especiall;^  a  finagment  of  a 
warlike  legend,  called  '  Ralph  of  Cambrai,'  are  in  themselves  ex- 
tremely interesting;  and  on  the  whole,  the  book,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  useful,  and  a  second-rate  history  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
worth  more  than  even  a  sound  criticism  upon  it. 

Although  the  counts  of  Flanders  never  aspired  to  complete 
feudal  independence,  none  of  the  ^reat  fie&  of  £urope  can  com- 
pare with  tlieir  dominions  in  histoncal  importance,  or  in  the  dura* 
lion  of  their  separate  existence.  In  the  eleventh  century,  their 
territories  equalled  the  immediate  dominions  of  the  French  kin^ 
in  extent,  and  far  surpassed  them  in  population  and  wealth;  and 
long  afterwards,  when  Champagne,  Normandy  and  Brittany  had 
become  parts  of  the  royal  domam,  and  the  provinces  to  the  soutfa 
of  the  Loire  had  either  been  torn  from  the  Empire,  or  converted 
fix)m  dependencies  into  provinces  of  France,  the  Flemish  pro- 
vinces retained  a  distinct  national  character  as  possessions  of  Spain 
and  Austria,  till  they  became,  for  the  first  time,  nominally  inde> 
pendent,  by  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It 
IS  in  a  great  measure  to  the  early  civilisation  and  vigorous  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  that  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  attributed, 
although,  in  the  earliest  period,  their  greatness  in  some  d^iee 
depended  on  the  vigour  and  capacity  of  their  counts;  but  there 
are  few,  even  of  the  greater  states  of  Europe,  which  have  kept 
together  so  entirely  by  organic  national  unity,  uninfluenced  by 
the  marriages  or  enterprises  of  their  princes.  As  Lorraine,  or 
Lotharingen,  was  the  country  of  Lothar,  so  Prusda  is  the  off* 
spring  of  the  arms  and  policy  of  the  house  of  HohenxoUem,  and 
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Austria  of  the  maniages  of  the  arch-ducal  and  imperial  family. 
The  coxmezion  between  Brandenburg  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  or 
between  Bohemia  and  the  Tyiol^  is  no  other  in  its  origin  than 
that  which  unites  Grosvenor-square  and  Covent-garden,  respec- 
tively, to  Eaton  and  Wobum.  The  great  properties  have  been 
brought  together  by  great  proprietors;  but  Flanders  had  an  ex- 
istence of  its  own.  Neither  the  union  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces under  the  same  princes,  nor  their  occasional  separation, 
materially  affected  its  prosperity.  The  Flemings  outgrew  the 
control  of  their  counts,  and  resisted  the  cohesive  pressure  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  They  passed,  under  Charles  Y.,  into  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  as  a  distinct  possession,  and  200  years  after- 
wards were  trans&rred  to  Austria  with  litde  effect  on  themselves. 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  re^tted,  that  national  distinctions  have 
prevented  them  from  umting,  either  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  or 
in  our  own  age,  with  their  northern  neighbours,  into  a  great  low- 
land state,  wmch  would  have  united  the  manufacturing  skill  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant  to  the  commercial  energy  of  HoUand,  and 
combined  the  Manchester  with  the  Liverpool  of  the  Continent. 

The  house  of  Flanders^  like  the  Plantagenets  of  Anjou,  de- 
rived its  origin  from  the  waldgraves^  woodreeves,  or  foresters,  who 
administered  the  power  of  the  Frank  monarchs  in  some  of  their 
provinces, — officers,  perhaps,  identical  with  the  missi^  or  legates  of 
Charlemagne.  Baldwin  i£  iJie  Iron  Arm^  who  had  succeeded  his 
&ther,  Ingelram,  as  governor  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Craul, 
under  Chtffles  the  Bald,  having  been  secretly  married  to  Judith, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  widow  of  Kinj?  Ethelbald  of  England, 
was  after  an  interval  of  hostility  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  government  of  a  district  extending  from  the 
Somme  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  with  the  character  of  Mark- 
grave  of  the  Flemings,  a  title  which  implies  the  duty  of  defending 
ue  frontier  of  the  Idngdom  gainst  an  enemy  more  distinct  from  the 
inhabitants  in  race  tl:^  the  Franks  of  Lorraine  and  of  the  Rhine.* 
The  empire  of  Charlemi^e  was  stiU  considered,  in  many  respects, 
as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  its  division  among  the  princes  of  his 
family,  and  the  increasing  difference  of  language  and  character 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Franks.  At  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  in  843,  the  boundary  of  the  western  kingdom  asagned 
to  Charles  the  Bald,  was  drawn  along  the  Scheldt,  and  the  purely 

*  The  eastern  frontier  of  Germany  was  protected  against  the  SdavOTic  nations 
\sj  markgraTes,  bnt  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  similar  officers  were  esta* 
Wshed  against  I^nnoe.  The  corresponding  French  title  of  marquis  was,  as  is 
known,  introduced  into  England  at  a  late  period;  hat  the  lords  of  the  Welsh 
Itfarches  are  called  marckiones  as  early  at  Henry  IIX's  reign,  [and  their  office  ex- 
actly corresponded  to  that  of  the  markgrares  appointed  hy  the  Gennan  kings. 
Bacon  somewhen  calls  the  Markgrave  of  Baden, '  Margtois  of  Bath.' 
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German  population  of  Flanders  were  cut  off  firom  Grermanj,  while 
all  tlic  remaining  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  including  the  Ghdiic 
and  Romanised  inliabitants  of  Hainault  and  South  Brabant,  fell 
either  directly,  or  after  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  Lor- 
rain,  to  the  share  of  the  German  kinffl.  The  line  which  at  pre- 
sent marks  the  division  of  Flemish  and  vValloon,  that  is,  of  German 
and  French,  is  drawn,  according  to  *  Murray's  Handbook,'  nearly- 
due  east  from  the  Lys,  at  Menin,  passing  a  little  south  of  Brussels 
and  Louvain,  to  the  Meuse,  between  Maestricht  and  Liege;  and 
although  the  boundary  of  the  two  nations  majr  have  advanced 
somevmat  northward  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  direction  in  which 


it  was  drawn  in  the  eighth  century,  probably  intersected  the  arbi- 
trary frontier  formed  by  the  Scheldt,  as  in  the  present  day,  at 
nearly  a  right  angle.  As  long  as  the  sovereignty  of  both  king- 
doms remained  in  the  Low-German  house  of  Pepin,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  indifferent  to  the  Flemings  whether  their  allegiance  wa» 
paid  to  the  throne  of  Rheims  or  to  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  and 
the  virtual  independence  of  their  counts  or  marquises  auring  the 
troubles  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  was  furthered  by 
the  weakness  of  their  nominal  sovereigns  in  comparison  with  the 
emperors  of  the  Romans.  But  when  the  power  of  France  began 
to  unfold  itself,  the  importance  of  the  feudal  relation  arising  from 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  was  fully  felt  in  Flanders.  Notwithstandinff^ 
the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  into  the  Empire,  ana 
the  temporary  re-union  oi  Charlemagne's  empire  under  Charles  the 
Fat,  the  boundary  of  the  Western  Franks,  as  fixed  at  Verdun, 
was  never  afterwards  disturbed;  and  the  German  prinoe  of  a  Ger- 
man people  was,  from  an  early  period,  reckonea  as  one  of  the 
peers  of  1  ranee,  and  was  consequently  exposed  to  all  the  encroach- 
ments which  an  ambitious  sovereign  nad  always  pretexts  for 
making  on  the  power  of  his  vassals. 

During  a  long  interval,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  succes- 
sors of  Baldwin  were,  in  all  essential  points,  independent.  Their 
rank  of  marquises  or  wardens  of  the  marches  must,  we  suppose, 
be  referred  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  of  guarding  the  coasts* 
and  rivers  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  Norman  marauders. 
The  reign  of  the  second  marquis,  Baldwin  the  Bald,  so  called  ixk 
honour  of  his  ^andfather,  Kang  Charles,  was  almost  wholly  oc- 
cupied in  conflicts  with  the  invaders,  generally  with  loss,  but 
accompanied  by  the  contingent  advantage  of  concentrating  the 
population  of  the  country  in  walled  towns,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  centres  of  the  national  strengdi  and  opulence.  The 
original  capital  of  Flanders,  Bruges,  was  fortified  against  the 
Normans  by  the  first  Baldwin,  and  many  of  the  abbeys  which, 
afterwards  formed  cities  around  them  owe  their  origin  to  the 
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same  period.  The  northern  pirates  were  followed  bj  a  still  more 
formidable  enemj,  the  savage  Hungarians  of  the  East,  and  in 
these  wars  a  succession  of  warlike  chieftains,  Baldwins  and  Ar- 
nulfs,  sustained  themselyes  with  varying  success,  till  the  end  of 
the  migrations  of  the  barbarians.  In  tne  intervals  of  the  troubles, 
and  after  their  cessation,  they  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
puted successions  of  the  later  Carlovingian  kings,  whom  from 
r^ard  to  their  own  descent  from  Charlemagne  they  generally 
supported  against  the  dukes  of  France  of  the  house  of  Capet.  The 
kings  of  Germany  were  more  formidable  allies  or  enemies.  Otho 
the  Ghreat  was  followed  by  Amulf,  as  a  vassal,  to  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  and  afterwards  took:  from  him  a  district  including  Ghent, 
where  he  appointed  a  governor  of  his  own.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury we  find  two  successive  Baldwins  at  war  with  the  emperors 
Henry  II.  and  Henry  IH.,  and  in  each  case  the  war  is  ended  by 
the  submission  of  the  Marquis  of  the  Fleming,  and  his  acquisi* 
tion  of  territories  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  tliis 
manner  that  imperial  Flanders  was  formed  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scheldt;  and  from  this  time  forward  the  emperors  had  a 
claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  counts,  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  connected  them  with  France;  but  far  the  more  valuable 
portion  of  their  territories  was  held  under  the  French  sovereignty, 
and  the  diversion  of  the  attention  of  the  emperors  to  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  even  before  the  decline  of  their  power,  relaxed  the  ties 
which  united  their  vassals  to  them,  while  the  royal  authority  in 
France  was  steadily  concentrating  itself  and  increasing. 

The  possessions  of  the  first  Baldwin,  which  had  been  divided 
at  his  death,  were  for  a  short  time  reunited  by  the  marriage  of 
Baldwin  of  Mons,  sixth  of  his  name,  and  brother-in-law  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  with  Richilde,  Countess  of  Hainault;  but,  at 
his  death,  in  1071,  a  struggle  for  the  guardianship  of  his  son  be- 
tween the  widowed  countess,  supportea  by  her  Walloon  country- 
men, and  Robert  ofFriesland,  Baldwin's  younger  brother,  who 
held  imperial  Flanders  in  his  own  ris:ht,  led  to  uie  establishment 
of  Robert  in  the  marquisate  of  the  Flemings,  while  the  descend- 
ants of  Baldwin  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with 
Hainault.  Robert  II.,  son  of  the  Frieslander,  was  the  last  Count 
of  Flanders  who  assumed  the  title  of  marquis.  The  foreign  in- 
vaders had  long  since  conquered  territories  for  themselves,  and 
taken  rank  amon^  the  established  principalities  of  Europe;  and 
perhaps  the  familiar  title  of  '  Count'  or  *  Graf  was  more  ex- 
pressive of  personal  and  hereditary  rank,  than  the  official  and 
agnificative  designation  of*  Mark-graf,'  or  Count  of  the  Marches. 
TTie  new  field  of  ambition  which  aoout  this  time  opened  itself  to 
the  princes  of  Europe  in  the  crusades,  ofiered  peculiar  attractions 
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to  the  warlike  and  wealthy  conntB  of  Flanders.  From  ibe  finfc 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  Robert  11.  took  an  active  part»  till 
the  establishment,  a  century  later,  of  Baldwin  on  the  tnione  of 
the  East,  few  of  the  descendants  of  Robert  of  Friesland  £saled  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land  as  pilgrims  or  crusaders.  The  personal  dis- 
tinction which  they  acquired  was  the  principal  result  of  their  toil 
and  danger;  but  the  prosperity  of  their  dominions  seems  to  have 
been  little  affected  by  the  frequent  absences  of  the  princes  and 
their  nobles.  The  indirect  influence  of  the  crusades  on  iSbax 
comparative  greatness,  by  the  consequent  elevation  of  kii^ly 
power  in  France,  was  of  &r  more  vital  importance.  The  mat 
faint  symptom  of  the  future  dependence  of  the  counts  upon  theii 
nominal  sovereigns  appeared  soon  after  the  return  of  Robert  TL 
from  the  first  crusade.  Louis  VL  of  France,  commonly  called 
the  Fat,  was  relieved,  by  the  departure  of  many  of  the  great 
barons,  from  rivals  and  enemies,  who  almost  conmied  him  to  the 
walls  of  Paris.  Some  mortgaged  their  lands,  some  lefb  their 
childrai  oiT>hans.  The  Lord  of  Montlhery,  who  commanded  the 
road  to  Orleans,  gave  his  daughter  to  the  kin^f's  son,  with  the 
tower  for  her  dowery  which  Philip  I.  had  spent  his  life  in  watdiing 
and  fearing.*  The  Idnff  was  the  general  reversioner,  in  virtue  of 
claims,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  imcontested  only  because  th^ 
were  hitherto  nominaL  For  more  than  a  century  the  Flemish 
marc|[uises  had  entered  into  few  relations,  either  of  alliance  or 
enmity,  with  the  powerless  Parisian  kb^;  but,  in  1111>  Robert 
II.  assisted  Louis  the  Fat  in  an  expedition  against  NonnandTt 
undertaken  imder  the  pretext  of  supporting  WiSam,  son  of  DuKe 
Robert,  against  his  uncle,  Heniy  I.  of  Enghmd.  It  cost  the  Nor^ 
mans  Uttle  exertion  to  repel  uie  invasion;  but  the  share  which 
Robert  took  in  the  war  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  change  of 
relations  which  it  indicates.  M.  Le  61ay  has  fallen  into  a  com- 
mon error  as  to  the  ground  of  his  hostili^  to  Henry  I.,  which  we 
notice  the  more  as  he  has  in  many  cases,  as  it  seems  to  us,  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  feudal  bond.  Even  in  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  homage  done,  in  1305,  by  Robert  of  Bethune 
to  Phihp  the  Fair,  he  recounts  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the 
ceremony  in  such  detail,  that  it  seems  as  if  ne  attaches  undue  im- 
portance to  the  use,  in  one  particular  case,  of  forms  which  weie 
equally  required  of  all  vasKds,  x>f  the  IQng  of  England  when  he 
did  homage  to  his  Frendi  rival  for  Guyenne,  or  of  the  French 
king's  son  when  he  received  the  investiture  of  Dauphin6  fiom  the 

*  See  *  Michelet,'  yoL  ii,  who  qiioteBirom  Suger,  *  Yit.  Lud.  Grotn,*  the  advioa 
of  Philip  to  hiB  son : — ^Age,  fili,  senra  ezcubans  turrem  ci^ub  derexatione  pen^  oofr- 
aenui,  ctQus  dob  et  frandolenta  neqnitta  non^Tiam  paoem  bonam  et  qnietam 
habere  potoi 
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emperor.  Even  in  the  mere  formalities,  moreover,  lie  bas  fallen 
into  the  error  of  making  the  lord  put  his  hands  between  those  of 
the  vaseal,  instead  of  the  converse  position. 

Baldwin,  in  consideration  of  the  supplies  which  he  fiimished  to. 
his  son-in-law,  William  the  Conqueror,  for  the  invasion  of  Ens- 
land,  had  received  a  pension  of  500  marks,  which  was  afterwards 
continued  by  the  kin^  of  EIngland  to  his  successors.  M.  Le  Glay  ^ 
copying  the  earlier  historians,  alleges,  that  when  Robert  11.  de- 
manded the  payment  of  this  pension,  he  was  answered  by  Henry  I. 
that  England  was  too  great  to  be  tributary  to  Flanders,  and  says 
that  the  count  supported  the  cause  of  the  French  kin^  in  revexige. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  story  rests  on  plausiUe  authority^ 
and  that  Heniv's  renly  is  so  natural,  that  it  is  only  surprising  that 
it  should  not  have  been  anticipated  by  his  &ther  or  tiis  brother, 
little  as  either  of  them  was  disposed  to  undervalue  his  position  as 
die  most  powerfid  monarch  of  his  time.  It  is  remarkable^  how- 
ever, that  this  very  anecdote  has  been  selected  by  B^er,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  vame  of  his  great  collection  of  records  in  the  ex- 
posure of  established  fictions,  and  that  the  first  page  of  the 
^'Fcedercl  contains  a  refutation  of  it,  in  the  form  oi  the  original 
agreement  made  with  Kiog  £[enry  by  Robert  11.  on  his  return 
from  the  crusade  in  1101.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  a  little  con- 
sideration would  have  led  a  historian  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
money  payment  made  by  one  potentate  to  another  was  not  likely^ 
according  to  the  notions  of  me  eleventh  century,  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  tribute,  or  to  imply  the  superiority  of*^  the  receiver  to 
the  payer.  The  terms  of  benefice  and  service  were  reciprocal^ 
the  grant  proceeding  from  the  lord,  the  military  or  dvil  service 
accruing  firbm  the  feudatory.  First  came  the  fief  or  fee  in  land, 
money,  or  office,  and  thence  arose  the  obligation  of  the  holder 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  giver.  It  was  onfy  by  establishing  a 
relation  of  feudal  superiority  to  his  grantee,  that  the  payer  of  a 
penaon  could  secure  the  performance  of  the  conditions  which  in- 
duced him  to  make  the  donation. 

In  the  case  ofEngland  and  Flanders  it  is  not  necessary  to  specu- 
late on  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The  treaty  contains  an 
agreement  that  ^e  count  shall  do  homage  to  the  king  for  a  fee 
{feodum)  of  400  marks  yearly,  saving  his  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  the  French.  The  count  is  to  serve  the  king  in  all  his  wars  in 
person,  and  with  500  men,  except  against  France.  If  the  King  of 
France  calls  on  the  coimt  to  invade  England,  he  shall  dissi^e 
him  from  the  attempt;  and  if  compelled  to  follow  him,  he  shall 
do  so  vrith  as  small  a  power  as  possible,  and  injure  his  lord  the 
King  of  England  (^daminufn  de  quo  feodum  tenet)  as  little  as  circum- 
stances will  permit  Inarenewalof  the  treaty,  in  1103,  there  is  a 
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further  exception  saving  also  the  Count's  allegiance  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  Romans^  who  had  probably  been  passed  over  in  the  formor 
agreement,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  which  arose  about  that 
time  between  Count  Robert  and  Henry  IV.  of  Germany. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  M.  Le  Glay  seems  to  infer,  that  the  payment 
of  the  pension  or  subsidy  from  England  ceased  in  the  tune  of 
Henry  I.  In  1163,  a  similar  agreement  appears  between  Henry 
II.  on  one  side,  and  Count  Theodoiic,  Dietncn,  or  Thierri,  and  his 
son  Philip  on  the  other,  with  the  important  addition  of  a  guarantee 
for  its  execution,  by  the  recognition  of  the  principal  barons  of 
Flanders  that  they  are  liege  men  {Hffii  homines)  of  the  king.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  the  same  payment  which,  so  late  as  1248,  occafflons 
an  arrangement  by  which  Thomas  of  Savoy,  the  widowed  hua- 
band  of  Countess  Jane,  does  homage  to  Henry  HI.  on  behalf  of 
Jane's  sister  and  successor.  Countess  Margaret. 

It  is  true,  that  the  superiority  of  the  grantor  of  the  fief  was  in 
some  cases  only  formal.  Many  catises  a^ted  the  relation  of  lord 
and  vassal,  as  well  as  their  comparative  power;  especially  tlie 
tenure  by  the  same  vassal  of  other  fiefs  either  more  valuable  in 
themselves,  or  more  liable  to  effectual  forfeiture.  The  nearest 
modem  analoj^  is  supplied  by  the  kindred  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  landlord  is,  as  a  general  rule,  in  a  more  fiivour* 
able  condition  and  in  the  position  of  a  superior;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  tenant  is  in  fact  more  independent,  or  that  he  holds 
firom  another  landlord  more  valuable  lands;  or,  as  it  sometimes 
happened  with  lord  and  vassal,  the  same  persons  may  stand  to 
each  other  at  the  same  time  both  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  A  curious  instance  of  the  possible  confusion  of  lelatioins 
arising  from  the  practice  of  subinfeudation,  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Countess  Margaret  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  in  1254. 
William,  Count  of  Holland,  held  Zealand  under  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  who  had  received  that  province  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire 
from  Henry  II.,  in  1007.  By  his  election  as  King  of  the  Romans, 
William  became  entitled  to  homage  from  Margaret  without  es- 
caping the  obligation  of  paying  her  homage  as  imdertenant  of  the 
same  nef.  The  king  and  the  countess  both  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  homage,  and  as  each  declared  that  the  fief  was  forfeited 
by  the  other,  it  became  necessary  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  which  only  terminated  with  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  same  king,  Louis  the  Fat,  whom 
Count  Robert  had  served  in  Normandy,  that  the  first  opp<»^ 
tunity  occurred  for  an  efficient  interference  by  the  feudal  so- 
vereim  in  the  affairs  of  Flanders.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  Robert  of  Friesland,  by  the  death  of  his  grandson 
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Baldwin  of  the  Axe,  the  county  had  devolved  on  Charles,  a  son 
of  the  Kin^  of  Denmark  by  one  of  Robert's  daughters.  The 
death  of  this  devout  and  popular  prince  by  the  hands  of  aasaasina 
in  the  church  of  St.  Donatus  at  Bruges;  the  subsequent  attack  on 
the  church  and  its  desperate  defence  by  the  slayers,  shut  up  to- 

Stther  with  the  body  of  their  victim,  before  which,  t^ougnout 
e  siege  of  seven  weeks,  they  were  careful  to  keep  lights  con- 
stantly burning' — form  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  in  the 
history  of  Flanders,  and  are  told  in  minute  detafl  by  M.  Le  Glay ; 
though  we  must  regret  the  one-sided  view  which  he  has  evidently 
presented  of  the  motives  for  the  murder.  When  we  are  told  that 
the  avengers  were  supported  by  the  arm  of  God,  and  that  the 
murdered  count  was  made  a  saint  after  having  received  the  title 
of  Charles  the  Good,  we  can  at  once  see  that  we  are  listening  to 
the  opinions  of  an  ancient  partisan  unsifted  by  the  modem  histo- 
rian. A  taint  of  serfdom  discovered  in  the  genealogy  of  the  most 
powerful  family  in  the  county,  had  exposed  them  to  insult  and  to 
probable  ruin,  and  the  good  count  r^sed  to  reliei^e  them  from 
an  oppression  intolerable  to  a  house  of  which  the  chief,  Bertulf, 
was  chancellor  of  Flanders,  and  his  brother  castellan  of  Bruges. 
That  they  should  attempt  revenue  and  that  punishment  should 
overtake  their  not  unprovoked  crime,  were  events  equally  in  the 
nature  of  things;  but  the  mixture  of  good  with  evil  on  boUi  sides, 
and  the  growtn  of  wrong  from  wrong,  suggest  more  complicated 
considerations  than  those  which  a  monkisn  chronicler  was  likely 
to  entertain.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  a  modem  English 
dramatist  selected  the  story  of  Bertulf  as  containing  the  mate- 
rials of  tme  tragic  interest. 

Louis  readily  availed  himself  of  the  death  of  Count  Charles  to 
appear  in  the  favourable  light  of  a  judicial  avenger,  and  a  supreme 
mediator.  At  a  moment  when  the  general  indignation,  and  the 
danger  of  anarchy  withdrew  attention  from  the  danger  of  forei^ 
interference,  the  king  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  to  assist 
him  in  punishing  the  murderers,  and  persuaded  the  nobles  and 
the  great  towns  to  accept  William  Cliton,  son  of  Duke  Robert  of 
Normandy,  as  their  count.  But,  except  as  a  precedent  for  future 
assumptions  of  power,  the  bold  attempt  to  establish  in  Flanders 
a  hereditary  enemy  to  the  English  xing,  did  little  service  to 
Louis.  The  matenal  basis  of  his  power  was  too  small  to  enable 
him  to  control  the  great  fiefs  of  his  crown,  or  to  rival  the  power 
of  England.  When  the  youn^  coimt  attempted  to  raise  the  taxes 
on  his  subjects,  they  deposed  him  as  readily  as  they  had  elected 
him,  and  answered  the  reclamations  of  Louis,  that  the  election  of 
their  counts  was  a  matter  in  no  way  pertaining  to  the  kings 
of  France.    William  fought  for  his  power  with  all  the  gallantry 
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of  his  noe;  but  hit  eaiiy  death  in  battle  left  the  undisputed  poa- 
seasion  of  Flanden  to  Dietrich  orThierri  of  Alsaoei  a  deaoendant^ 
like  Count  Charles,  in  the  fismale  line  firom  Robert  the  Fries- 
lander.  Before  the  kings  of  France  were  again  in  a  positioii  to 
endanger  the  independence  of  Flanders,  the  power  of  the  counts 
had  reached  its  greatest  height  hj  the  reunion  of  Uainault  through 
the  marriage  of  Margaret,  Thiem's  daughter,  with  Baldwin  of 
Hainault,  we  direct  heir  of  Baldwin  of  Mons,  and  of  the  original 
founder  of  the  race.  Thierri's  son,  Philip,  had  already  aoc^uired 
the  county  of  Vermandois  by  marriage^  and  during  the  minority 
of  Philip  Augustus  he  exercised  in  France  the  power  of  guardian 
of  the  king,  to  whom  he  gave  his  niece  Isabella,  dai;^ter  of 
Baldwin  and  Margaret,  in  marriage.  But  at  the  climax  of  the 
prosperity  of  his  house,  Philip  laid  the  foundations  of  its  decline 
by  severing  the  district  of  Axtcis  iiom  his  dominions  as  a  dowery 
to  the  youn^  queen;  and  by  leaving,  in  conse(|uence  of  his  animo- 
sity against  nis  son-in-law  and  successor,  the  hfe*enjovment  of  se- 
veral towns  in  Flanders  to  his  widow,  Matilda  of  r ortugaL  It 
seemed,  however,  that  Flanders  with  the  alliance  of  England  was 
still  an  overmatch  for  France.  It  was  not  till  the  policy  of 
Henry  11.  and  the  strength  of  Richard  were  removed>  that  the 
genius  of  Philip  Augustus  rose  intd  the  ascendant  over  the  ancient 
enemies  of  his  crown. 

The  elevation  of  Baldwin,  son  of  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  Constanrinople,  while  it  seemed  to  add  lustre 
to  his  £unily,  deprived  them  of  a  head,  and  enabled  the  King  of 
France  at  tna  death  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  his  or^ian 
daughters,  Jane  and  Margaret,  and  to  impose  as  a  condition  on 
the  marriage  of  Jane  witn  Feinando  of  Portugal,  the  cession  of 
Aire  and  St.  Omer,  both  ancient  possessions  of  the  counts.  The 
indignities  with  which  the  cession  was  enforced  by  Louis,  Philip's 
son,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Flemings  with  the  count  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  losSj  prepared  Fernando  to  join  with  eagerness  in 
the  formidable  league  wnich  the  ambition  of  Philip  Augustus  had 
raised  to  resist  his  encroachments.  After  the  war  had  lasted  for 
three  years  with  varying  fortune,  the  first  great  coalition  against 
France  was  finally  arranged,  in  1214,  at  Valenciennes.  On  <me 
side,  were  King  John  of  England,  and  his  nephew  the  Elmperor 
Otho  IV.,  with  all  the  princes  of  Lorraine  and  Low  Grermany, 
and  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne;  on  tlie  other  side, 
Philip  Augustus  was  allied  with  Innocent  iH.,  and  with  the  young 
King  of  Sicily  and  claimant  of  the  Empire,  Frederick  IL ;  a  Uo- 
henstauffen  by  a  strange  combination  oi  circumstances  supported 
by  the  pope  against  the  Welf  Emperor,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
In  the  plans  of  the  confederacy,  the  western  provinces,  Cham- 
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jpogne,  Buigimdj,  and  the  Free  County,  -vrere  to  be  given  to  the 
empixe;  the  lancb  south  of  the  Loire  to  be  restored  or  added  to 
the  possessions  of  England;  and  Artois»  Ficardy,  and  Paris  iteelf, 
were  to  be  the  share  of  the  Count  of  Flanders.  The  great  victory 
of  PhiHp  Augustas  at  Bovines  secured  the  esdstence  of  France, 
and  determined  the  future  history  of  Europe.  It  is  useless  to 
speculate  on  the  results  which  might  have  foUowed  the  diranem- 
beranent  of  France,  and  the  establishment  of  a  great  Flemish 
kingdom,  extending  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Seine,  and  exceeding 
in  power  and  population  the  dominions  which  Philip  had  inhe- 
dted.  Languedoc  and  Proven9e  as  yet  formed  no  part  of  France, 
and  the  western  provinces  had  long  been  possessed  by  vassals 
more  power&l  than  their  sovereigns;  but  Hcardy  and  the  Isle  of 
France  formed  the  heart  of  the  Idngdom,  and  were  separated  by 
no  broad  distinctions  of  language  sod  character  from  the  Walloon 
inhabitants  of  Hainault  and  Southern  Flanders.  It  seems  not 
impossible  that  the  defeat  of  Philip  might  have  formed  a  nordiem 
power,  which,  inheriting  none  of  the  daims  of  tibe  French  kings, 
might  have  remained  permanently  separated  from  the  Gauls  be- 
yond the  Loire. 

Even  his  victory  did  not  enable  the  king  to  establish  his  direct 
authority  in  Flanders.  To  the  end  of  his  me  he  kept  Fernando 
prisoner  at  Paris;  but  when  the  Countess  Jane  consented,  as  the 
price  of  her  husband's  liberty,  to  demolish  the  fortresses  of  Flanders 
«nd  Hainault,  her  subjects  refused  their  consent,  and  the  treaty 
remained  a  nullitv.  The  countess  governed  her  states  alone  for 
twelve  years,  rill  tne  death  of  Philip^  and  of  his  son  Louis  VIII., 
left  Blanche  of  Castile  guardian  of  ner  son,  afterwards  celebrated 
as  St.  Louis.  In  1226,  the  queen*r^ent  consented  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Fernando.  The  count  died  in  1233,  his  wife  in  1244; 
but  during  the  remainder  of  her  reign,  the  wise  moderation  of 
Louis  IX.  gave  no  occasion  for  further  jealousy  of  France.  The 
troubles  which  arose  firom  the  romantic  story  and  perversity  of 
her  sister  Margaret  would  undoubtedly  have  offered  an  occasion 
for  interference  to  the  predecessors  or  successors  of  the  king. 
But  St.  Louis  contented  nimself  with  acting  as  a  judge;  and  in 
•this,  as  in  other  cases,  perhaps,  his  disinterested  virtue  coincided 
with  true  policy.  The  success  which  rewarded  his  justice  and 
self-denial  was  only  less  extraordinarv  than  that  which  crowned 
the  imprincipled  ambition  of  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjou. 

If  tne  conspiracy  of  Bertulf  is  a  fit  subject  for  tragedy,  the 
story  of  Margaret  of  Flanders  and  Constantinople  is  ahnost  un- 
equalled in  the  romance  of  history.  Confided  to  the  guardianship 
of  Bouchard,  a  knight  of  the  ancient  house  of  Avesnes,  she  had 
consented  at  an  early  age  to  mairy  him  clandestinely.    He  is  de- 
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scribed  as  a  cliaracter  unequalled  in  that  age,  a  profound  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  a  wise  statesman,  and  a  gsdlant  knight.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Paris,  and  proceeded 
doctor  of  either  law  at  Orleans,  and  that  he  held  prebends  at 
Laon  and  Toumai;  but  it  was  not  till  after  his  marriage  that  his 
enemies  discoyered  that  he  had  once  submitted  to  the  fatal  ton- 
sure, and  condemned  himself  to  clerical  celibacy.  The  Countess 
Jane  demanded  that  her  sister  should  leave  mm,  and  Innocent 
and  Honorius  successfully  fulminated  excommunicationa  agiunst 
the  apostate  clerk  ;  butBouchard  and  Margaret  were  firm,  and 
the  friends  of  his  family  supported  him  for  many  years  against 
the  countess  and  the  censures  of  the  Church.  At  length,  to  the 
surprise  and  indignation*  of  all  men,  Margaret  left  her  husband, 
and  married  William  of  Dampierre,  after  answering  Bouchard's 
remonstrances  with  cool  efirontery:  '  Sir,  leave  me  in  peace,  and 
think  of  saying  your  hours.* 

Both  Bouchard  and  William  of  Dampierre  were  dead  when 
Margaret  succeeded  to  the  county,  leaving  each  two  sons,  Jobn 
and  JBaldwin  of  Avesnes,  William  and  Guy  of  Damoierre.  The 
legitimacy  of  all  of  them  was  liable  to  question,  as  tne  first  mar* 
riagc,  if  not  void  in  itself,  must  have  invalidated  the  second. 
With  the  unreasoning  wickedness  of  a  woman  whose  mind  has 
been  once  perverted,  Margaret  extended  to  the  sons  of  Bouchard 
the  hatred  she  had  conceived  to  their  father,  and  her  long  reign 
of  more  than  thirty  years  was  occupied  in  endless  contests  be- 
tween the  Dampierres  and  the  D* Avesnes;  in  the  course  of  which, 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Baldwin  were  once  more  divided 
by  the  award  of  St.  Louis,  who  assigned  to  the  Avesnes  the  county 
of  Uainault,  to  the  Dampierres  the  succession  of  Flanders.  His 
successor,  Philip  the  Bold,  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,  too  much  occupied  with  distant  objects,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  Flemish  affairs;  but  in  the  grandson  of  Louis  IX.,  the 
counts  of  Flanders  were  to  find  a  second  Philip  Augustus. 

The  lively  and  picturesque  work  of  Michelet  contains  no  pas- 
sage more  characteristic  of  its  ingenious  and  thoroughly  French 
author,  than  that  in  which  an  elaborate  contrast  is  drawn  between 
the  early  Norman  kings  of  England,  and  their  contemporaries, 
kings  of  France.  It  can  hardly  be  better  abridged  than  in  the 
words  of  his  index:  '  The  King  of  England  is  *  violent,  heroique, 
impie — Le  rol  de  Fmace,  ^fiffure  pale  et  imperson/elle'  The  feudal 
superior  stands  towards  his  great  and  violent  vassal  in  the  rela* 

*  Si  prist  Guillaume  de  Dampierre; 
Mais  ele  en  fa  partot  blasm^, 
Qoar  Boucors  Tavoit  molt  aim^e. 

PA.  Moushes,  Ckron,  rimie,  quoted  bv  Le  Glay. 
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tion  of  an  energetic,  good-for-nothing  son:  '  Mechant  fils,  qui  bat 
son  pere.'    Fierce,  red-complexioned,  lawless,  fearless,  greedy  of 
all  things,  from  lampreys  up  to  provinces,   preferring  force  to 
fraud,  but  capable  of  either,  the  strong  ana  imscrupulous  de- 
scendant of  tne  Conqueror,  was  yet  own  foiled  by  the  quiel^ 
pliant,  almost  saint-like  personage,  who  represented,  in  his  dignity 
and  impotence,  the  trampled  law  and  morality  of  the  times.     '  In 
the  grand  mysteiy-play,   says  Michelet,  *  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy, 
le  Roi  de  France  loue  le  personnage  du  bon  Dieu,  et  Tautre  celui 
du  Diable.'    In  the  following  century,  however,  the  characters  of 
the  drama  were  not  so  distinctly  marked.    The  race  of  Flan- 
tagenet  lost  none  of  the  strength  which  it  derived  from  Robert 
the  Devil,  and  little  of  its  fierceness  f  but  the  saint  was  now  Htde 
better  than  the  sinner — ^the  patient,  residuary  legatee  of  Charle- 
magne had  become  the  most  active  and  rapacious  of  litigants. 
Seldom  have  force  and  fraud  been  more  unscrupulously  combined, 
than  in  the  Flemish  proceeding  of  Edward  L's  rival,  Philip  theFair» 
About  the  year  1297,  the  kmgs  of  France  and  England  were,  as 
was  natural,  either  at  war  or  preparing  for  war;  and  Edward 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  contractmg  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  daughter  of  Count  Guy,  of  Flanders,  a  worthy  but  ineffi- 
cient prince,   surrounded  by  a  Priam-like  train  of  brave  and 
spiritea  sons.    As  sovereign  of  the  count,  and  ffod&ther  of  the 
princess,  Philip  invited  them  to  receive  his  farewell  at  Paris;  they 
obeyed,  and  found  a  prison,  from  which  Guy  obtained  his  release 
only  by  ruinous  concessions,  while  his  daughter  remained  in  cap- 
tivity till  her  death.    The  breach  of  the  terms  so  iniquitously  im- 
posed upon  the  count,  gave  occasion  to  a  fresh  invasion  of  his  terri- 
tories; andj  feebly  supported  by  his  subjects  and  allies,  the  aged 
prince  was  induced  once  more  to  trust  to  the  honour  of  Phihp, 
and  again  found  himself  deceived.    The  pledge  of  the  king*s 
brother,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  released  within  a  year,  was 
wholly  disregarded,  the  authority  of  the  count  was  suppressed, 
and  Flanders  passed,  for  a  time,  under  the  immediate  sovereignty 
of  France,  while  Guy  and  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  remained  cap'* 
tives  at  Paris. 

Several  of  the  cities  of  Flanders  had  either  actively  or  passively 
encouraged  the  aggressions  of  Philip;  they  had,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  difTerences  with  their  lord;  they  had  no  objection  to  avail 

*  On  the  paternal  side,  the  Flantageneta  were  descended  from  a  devil  in  a  less 
metaphorical  sense — a  devil  in  dtsgoise  having  married  one  of  the  ancient  counts 
of  aHjou,  aoooiding  to  anthentic  tradition.  In  the  hlopd  of  onr  present  royal 
fiucdly  the  stain  has  heen  efifaoed  by  lapse  of  time.  The  change  in  the  character 
ef  the  French  kings  is  recognised  in  the  fierce  invectiTe  wludi  Dante  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Hngn  Capet.. 
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themselves  of  tlie  offered  protection  of  the  king;  and  they  may 
have  thought  that  there  was  little  difference  between  the  rule  of 
the  vassal^  and  that  of  the  deputy,  of  Philip.  To  neither  did  they 
intend  to  sacrifice  their  civic  privileges  or  their  Flemish  nationality. 
When  Philip,  in  1301,  visited  the  two  great  rival  cities,  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  he  was  received  at  Ghent  with  shouts  for  the  abolition  of 
an  unpopular  tax,  which  it  was  thought  prudent  to  concede;  but, 
in  consequence,  the  people  of  Bruges  were  forbidden  to  trouble 
the  king  with  any  such  clamorous  demands;  accordingly,  they 
received  him  in  silence,  more  convenient,  and  also  more  rignificant 
than  clamour.  Neither  incident  seems  to  have  taught  nim  tfa,e 
character  of  the  people  who  astonished  him  by  the  disj^v  of  their 
wealth,  whose  strength  was  even  greater  than  they  tnemselTES 
knew,  and  whom  the  oppression  of  nis  lieutenants  was  urging  to 
'  put  their  force  to  the  tnal. 

At  first  sight  no  struggle  could  appear  more  unequal,  than  one 
between  the  monarchy  of  France  and  a  few  manufiu^turing  towns; 
and  such  it  doubtless  seemed  to  the  man  whose  trade  was  war,  to 
the  nobles  o^  France  and  their  retainers,  descendants  of  those  who» 
on  the  plain  of  Bovines,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  chivalry  of  Flan- 
ders, though  backed  by  the  empire  and  Lorraine.  But  the  towns 
had  great  advantages,  not  merely  in  their  wealth— though  money 
formed  then,  as  now,  the  sinews  of  war — but  still  more  in  the 
concentration  of  their  force.  No  invading  army  could  equal  th^ 
population  in  niunbers,  nor  greatly  suzpaas  it  in  warlilce  spirit 
and  discipline.  Every  man  was  a  soldier,  well  fed  and  well  armed, 
every  parish  was  a  r^ment,  and  tiie  ringing  of  tiie  storm-dock^ 
the  great  bell,  Roland^*  with  its  fine  old  Flemish  inscription,  was 
the  beating  of  the  ^generale^  for  a  regular  army,  whose  head- 
quarters were  the  homes  of  the  men,  and  which  was  thus  exempt 
nrom  the  danger  of  dispersion  for  want  of  pay  or  provisions,  and, 
indeed,  from  the  one  great  military  difficulty  of  the  commissariat. 
Perhaps  the  wits  of  the  French  court,  in  1301  and  1302,  had  as 
many  good  jests  against  citizens  and  trained  bands,  as  are  to  be 
found  m  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  but  the  burghers  in  Bruges^ 
like  the  Londoners  in  our  own  civil  wars,  were  soon  to  prove,  Suit 
the  imputation  of  cowardice  is  not  necessarilv  deserved  by  a  city 
mihtia.  In  tiiese  batties,  moreover,  the  knignts  and  gentry  often 
fought  on  foot,  by  tiie  side  of  the  commons,  and  both  together 
gave  proof  of  the  new  doctrine,  which  Swiss  pikemen  and  English. 

Boland,  Bolaiid,  when  I  toll  then  is  i  Boelandt!  Boelandt!  ablckUqipedaa 

brand  (fire),  iat  Brandy 

When  I  peal,  then  is  itomilnllan*    Alsick  Inje  dan  ist  8tann  inVIaea* 
derland.  I        deriandt 
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archeis  so  often^  illustrated  to  unwilling  learners,  that  good  in- 
fimtry  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  heavy-aimed  horsemen  of 
the  middle  a^. 

Several  disturbances,  slight  and  serious,  and  partial  revolts 
against  the  representatives  of  Philip,  had  preceded  the  great  and 
successful  insurrection  of  the  21st  of  March,  1302,  when  the 
people  of  Bruges,  men  and  women  alike,  rose  upon  the  French 
witn  all  that  fury  which,  it  would  seem,  the  French  only  have  the 
secret  of  provokm^.  None  escaped  by  mercy;  a  few,  including  the 
governor,  by  accident;  between  3000  and  4000  perished.  '  Aprfes 
cela,'  says  Michelet,  '  il  fallait  vaincre,'  and  the  Flemings  acted 
on  the  necessity.  Ghent,  chiefly  from  jealousy,  stood  aloof;  but 
the  small  towns  mostly  loined  Bruges.  With  the  sons  and  grand- 
son of  the  count  at  tneir  head,  they  waited  the  great  army 
which  the  king  de^tched  against  them  under  his  cousin,  Robert 
of  Artois.  The  queen,  who  remembered  how  the  dresses  of  the 
citizens'  wives  had  presumed  to  eclipse  the  splendour  of  her  own, 
exhorted  the  gentlemen  of  France,  in  almost  untrandateable  lan- 
guage, to  slay  Flemish  boar  and  sow  alike;  nor  were  her  knights 
wanting  in  loyal  obedience  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  'Sieiy 
wasted  and  slew,  till  their  advance  was  stopped  by  the  Flemish, 
army  at  Courtrai.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  mfiintry  of  the 
towns ;  but  many  of  knightly  Imeage  were  there  on  their  country's 
side.  They  sent  away  their  horses;  they  took  their  stand  with 
the  commons ;  they  knighted  the  leaders  of  the  commons.  *  Scildt 
und  Vriendt'  (Shield  and  Friend)  was  the  watch-word  of  their 
determined  and  perfect  union.  The  fiery  valour  of  the  French 
kniffhts,  wasted,  as  in  many  fields,  by  want  of  conduct,  was 
broken  against  the  steady  array  of  the  citizens.  The  defeat  was 
total,  the  slaughter  immense,  including  the  highest  names  of 
France.  The  victory  which  saved  the  Flemings  might  console 
them  for  the  recollection  of  Bovines,  and  may  be  regarded  by  us 
with  more  than  equal  sympathy,  not  only  as  the  rare  triumpn  of 
right  over  might,  but  as,  in  some  degree,  that  of  freedom,  dvilisa- 
lion,  and  commerce,  over  feudalism,  all  powerful  till  then.  This 
great  victory  saved  the  country,  but  did  not  end  the  struggle, 
which  was  continued  by  FhiUp  with  much  historical  consistency; 
that  is,  with  much  perseverance,  vigour,  policy,  and  perfiOT. 
Campaign  after  campai^,  the  whole  strength  of  France  was  cu- 
rected  against  the  Flemings,  who,  resolute  as  they  were  to  main- 
tain their  liberties,  were  yet  anxious  to  be  relievea,  at  the  price  of 
any  reasonable  concessions,  from  an  exhausting  war,  in  the  course 
of  whicli  Philip  sometimes  beat  them  in  the  field,  and  always 
t  overreached  them  in  negotiation.    At  one  time  the  old  count  was 
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sent  back  into  Flanders,  to  aid  in  arranging  the  terms  of  peace; 
though  received  by  the  people  with  compassionate  affection^  he 
failed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  returned,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, to  a  captivity,  dishonourable  only  to  the  king  who  had  en- 
trapped him.  He  died  in  1305,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  when  on  the 
pomt  of  being  restored  to  his  dominions  by  means  of  a  treaty, 
which,  originally  more  advantageous  to  Philip  than  his  success  m 
the  war  had  entitled  him  to  expect,  rendered  still  more  so  by  his 
unscrupulous  duplicity,  and  by  the  concessions  which  he  extorted 
from  Guy's  eldest  son  and  subcessor  previous  to  his  release,  and  in 
all  ways  unfair  towards  the  Flemings,  and  to  some  extent  dis- 
avowed by  them,  yet  had  the  effect  of  restoring  to  Flandeis  an 
interrupted  and  doubtM  peace  for  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  its  ma- 
lignant and  versatile  enemy. 

The  three  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  successivdy  occupied 
the  throne  of  France,  inherited  the  policy  of  their  mther  mth 
respect  to  Flanders,  and  Count  Robert,  who,  at  an  advanced  age, 
succeeded  his  father,  Gnij  of  Dampierre,  was  almost  incessantly 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  his  sovereign,  which,  without  any 
striking  direct  result,  tended  constantly  to  weaken  the  bonds  which 
united  the  great  towns  to  their  feudal  lords,  a  consequence  as  it  then 
seemed  favourable  to  France.  The  change  of  relations  which 
followed  in  the  next  generation,  when  the  marriage  of  Robert's 
grandson  and  successor,  Louis  of  Nevers,  with  the  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Long,  had  procured  him  the  protection  of  the  ancient 
oppressors  of  his  house  against  his  revolted  subjects,  showed  the 
error  which  the  French  King  had  committed.  Philip  the  Fair 
had  interfered  to  protect  the  commons  against  the  count,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  imperfect  success,  he  had  so  far  succeeded  in 
weakening  his  great  vassal,  that  the  descendant  of  Guy  app^u:ed 
as  a  suppbant  for  aid  at  the  coronation  of  Phihp  of  Valois.  n  hen 
the  herald  summoned  the  Coxmt  of  Flanders  to  do  service  by 
bearing  the  sword  before  the  king,  Louis  appeared  not  to  hear 
the  appeal;  when  the  proclamation  was  repeated,  he  knelt  before 
the  king  and  said,  *  Sire,  if  I  had  been  called  Louis  of  Nevers,  I 
would  have  answered — of  Flanders  I  only  bear  the  name — the 
people  of  Bruges,  of  Ypres,  of  Poj^eringen,  and  of  Cassel,  have 
thrust  me  from  my  lordship.'  *  Fair  cousin,'  said  the  king,  *  I 
swear  by  the  unction  I  have  received  to-day,  that  I  will  never  re- 
enter Paris  till  I  have  put  you  in  possession  of  Flanders.'  The 
gallant  attack  of  the  Flemish  commons  on  the  rojral  camp  at  Qts- 
sel,  nearly  nut  the  king  out  of  a  condition  to  keep  his  promise; 
but  his  hard-earned  victory  restored  Count  Louis  to  his  dominions. 
^  Fair  cousin,'  Philip  said  on  receiving  his  homage,  <  I  and  my 
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barons  have  laboured  mucb  for  you,  and  I  give  you  your  land  in 
peace — cause  me  not  to  come  again  by  your  &ult;  for  if  I  return 
it  will  be  for  my  profit  and  for  your  loss/ 

But  before  the  Idng  could  come  again  Louis  was  an  exile,  and 
Philip  was  shaken  on  his  throne.  At  this  period  the  communi* 
cation  of  End|and  and  Flanders  acquired  fresh  importance  by  the 
succession  of  Edward  III.  to  his  weak  and  unfortunate  father.  In 
Rymer  we  find  that  the  king's  constant  cause  of  complaint  is  the 
permission  to  trade  given  by  the  Flemings  to  the  Scots,  adherents 
of  the  late  Robert  de  Brus  of  infamous  memory,  pretended  King 
of  Scotland.  To  one  of  these  remonstrances  the  count  answers, 
that  the  nfiarkets  of  Flanders  were  free,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  exclude  Scots  from  them — but  simultaneously  the  corporation 
of  Bruges  sends  a  declaration  of  obedience  to  the  king's  wishes, 
and  of  hostilities  to  the  Scots,  protected  though  they  were  by  the 
King  of  France,  and  by  his  ally  and  dependant,  the  Count  of 
Flanders.  The  disunion  of  the  coimt  ana  his  subjects  was  soon 
made  visible  to  the  world.  When  the  great  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France  broke  out,  Louis  assisted  his  sovereign  by  send- 
ing armed  vessels  to  cruise  on  the  English  coasts.  Edward  repUed 
to  the  provocation  by  making  the  exportation  of  wool,  felony. 
The  effect  was  immediate,  xke  old  friendship  of  England  and 
Flanders  was  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  mutual  interest.  Eng- 
land dealt  in  wool,  Flanders  dealt  in  cloth;  but  the  profit  of  the 
manufiicturer  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  producer  of 
raw  material,  and  England  grew  many  things  besides  snecp,  while 
Ghent  and  Bruges  hved  by  the  loom  alone.  The  count  soon 
found  that  Edward  had  more  power  with  his  subjects  than  he 
possessed  himself.  The  great  towns  and  their  dependencies  tacitly 
passed  from  his  power,  and  James  of  Arteveldt,  the  ablest,  per- 
haps, of  all  tribunes  of  the  people,  governed  Flanders  for  seven 
years  in  close  alliance  with  JEngland.  He  it  was  who,  to  over- 
come the  scruples  of  his  countrymen  against  breaking  their  trea- 
ties with  their  soverei^,  persuaded  Edward  to  assume  the  tide 
of  King  of  France,  which  twice  verified  itself,  and  which  afler- 
wardfl  was  retained  by  our  kings  for  nearly  500  years.  By  his 
newly  acquired  prerogative,  the  king  restored  to  Flanders  the 
WaUoon  territory  of  their  ancient  counts,  and  Artois — ^but  the 
friendship  of  the  Flemings  did  not  extend  to  the  surrender  of  their 
independence.  The  plan  of  Arteveldt,  for  giving  the  county  to 
the  Black  Prince,  led  to  his  murder  in  1345.  The  year  afterwards 
Louis  of  Nevers  fell  fighting  for  France  at  Cre9y.  His  son,  Louis 
of  M41e,  succeeded  peaceably  to  his  dominions,  but  similar  va- 
riances to  those  which  had  led  to  the  exclusion  of  his  father  from 
government,  soon  raised  Philip  van  Arteveldt,  the  son  of  James, 
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to  the  regency  of  Flanders.  It  was  not  till  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  regent  on  the  field  of  Honbecque,  that  the  last  count  re-en- 
tered on  the  possession  of  his  dominions.  By  his  early  death,  the 
succession  passed  to  Philip  the  Bold,  founder  of  the  new  house  of 
Burgundy,  which,  while  it  was  strong  enough  to  repress  the  cities 
on  one  heuid,  was,  on  the  other,  more  dangerous  to  France  than 
the  coimts  of  Flanders  had  been  in  the  height  of  their  power. 
M.  Le  Glay  finishes  his  history  at  the  death  of  Louis  of  Nevers. 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  Flanders,  and  since 
ihe  rise  of  manufactures  in  England,  the  relations  of  the  Southern 
Netherlands  to  the  neighbourmg  states  have  changed  their  dia- 
lacter,  but  not  lost  their  importance.  Flanders  and  Hainault 
have  become  the  battle-field  of  Europe  against  France,  the  central 
point  where  England  has  assisted  Austria  to  check  her  ancient 
enemy.  In  those  plains  ViUars,  and  Saxe,  and  Luxembourg, 
successively  struggled  with  the  hereditary  rival  of  their  country. 
The  Revolution  save  to  the  Republic  and  Empire  the  prize 
which  the  Monarcny  had  for  centuries  struggled  in  vain  to  grasp. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Belgiimi  wm  be  the  field  of  our 
future  contests.  The  new  kingdom,  founded  in  1830,  is  often 
considered  little  better  than  a  dependency  on  France;  but  there 
are  strong  economical  interests  opposed  to  a  union;  and  possibly 
it  may  be  found  that  the  alterations  of  modem  warfare  have 
changed  its  field  as  well  as  its  means. 


Abt.  n. — Etudes  sur  les  Tragiques  Grecs  ;  precedees  d'une  His- 
toire  Generale  de  la  Tragidie  Grecque.  Par  M,  Patin,  Pro- 
fesseur  de  Poesie  Latine  h,  la  Faculty  de  Lettres  de  Paris. 
3  vols.    Paris.     1843. 

*  The  light  of  the  understanding,'  said  Bacon, '  is  not  a  dry  Ught, 
but  drenched  in  the  will  and  affections;  for  what  men  desire 
should  be  true,  they  ^re  most  inclined  to  believe.'  This  admirable 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  investigations  of  literary  histtxians, 
as  to  the  speculations  of  philosophers.  Men  are  naturally  more 
prone  to  argue  than  to  observe;  they  prefer  seeking  in  their  own 
ingenuity  for  a  ready  explanation,  to  awaiting  the  slow  but  certain 
process  of  induction;  and  this  because  they  are  more  impalaait  at 
error  than  anxious  for  truth. 

The  speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  drama,  with  reference  to 
its  history  and  present  condition,  have  been  all  impressed  vrith 
the  above  characteristic.    The  deplorable  condition  into  which 
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this  art  has  now  fallea,  not  onlj  in  our  own  coontiy,  but  in  all 
Europe,  has  occupied  much  attention.  The  drama,  which  in  its 
*  hi^h  and  pahny  days '  numbered  the  greatest  poets  amongst  its 
proieasors,  and  was  the  highest  expression  of  the  nation's  art,  is 
now  in  the  last  liugerings  of  decay.  A  blight  has  fallen  on  it 
Sterility,  only  vari^  by  feeble  abortions,  is  the  imiversal  com- 
plaint. The  stage  may  exhibit  more  vigour  in  one  country  than 
in  another,  but  nowhere  does  the  drama  give  any  signs  of  life.  It 
is  very  natural  that  many  persons  shoidd  regard  wb  depression 
of  an  art,  once  so  exalted,  once  so  fondly  cherished,  as  a  serious 
misfortune:  hence  the  anxiety  about  *  reviving  it;'  and  the  many 

Elans  proposed.  Facile  theories,  an^ry  discussions,  presumptuous 
opes,  and  practical  fidlures,  have  nitherto  occupied  those  most 
interested  in  getting  the  problem  solved.  Let  us,  therefore,  now 
endeavour  to  do  that  which  should  have  been  done  at  first:  let  us 
ask  the  question,  '  Can  the  diama  be  revived  e4>  all?  Is  the  pre* 
sent  depression  temporary,  or  is  it  inevitable  decay?  I£  this  is 
capable  of  theoretical  answer,  that  answer  must  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  the  drama. 

The  work  of  Professor  Patin  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
will  afford  us  an  opportunity  ot  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this 
great  subject.  But  first  let  us  discharge  our  critical  office  of  in* 
trodudng  the  work,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  excellent.  It  com* 
prises  a  cursory  and  somewhat  confused,  though  erudite,  survey 
of  ihe  history  of  Greek  Tragedy,*  and  analysis  of  all  the  plays  of 
the  three  tragedians,  with  illustrations  derived  fix)m  modem  imi* 
tations.  Professor  Patin  is  extremely  well  read;  and  takes  ad* 
Tanta^  of  all  that  the  erudite  Germans  have  been  able  to  drag  * 
into  hght:  so  that  with  Frendi  clearness  and  German  research, 
the  work  cannot  £ul  to  be  both  interesting  and  usefiil.  Any  thin^ 
novel  in  criticism  must  not  be  looked  for  in  this  work.  There  is 
no  peculiar  stamp  of  an  individual  mind  to  distinguish  it  fix)m  the 
worics  of  oth^  saoaxts;  but  it  has  good  sense,  the  views  upon  de- 
bateable  points  are  moderate  and  well  expressed,  in  short,  it  is 
Tery  mucn  of  a  professor's  book.  Better  than  Bode's  '  Geschichte 
der  dramatischen  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen,'  but  nuiny  degrees 
1>eIow  Gruppe's  '  Ariadne.'  In  the  '  History  of  Greek  Tragedy,' 
which  he  prefixes  to  his  considerations  of  the  three  great  poets, 
lie  takes  a  rapid  glance  at  the  attempted  revivals  of  the  Greek 
drama  by  modems.  This  being,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  real  pro* 
irince  of  his  studies,  is  very  feeUy  treated  by  him.  ^  Still  the  very 
attempt  opens  curious  tracks  of  inquiry;  one  of  which  is  the  com* 
parative  history  of  the  drama,  and  on  this  track  we  propose  to 

*  HiB  account  of  the  Giedan  actors,  though  fUl,  u  not  to  he  compared  with 
tint givea  by  Mr.  St  John  in  hit*  Hellenes/  toL  2,  pp.  288—344. 
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conduct  our  readers,  confident  that  some  certain  results  maj  be 
obtained  which  will  better  enable  us  to  answer  the  question  re- 
specting the  revival  of  the  drama. 

At  me  outset  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  state  that  we  shall  uni- 
formly regard  the  drama  as  a  form  of  poetry  occupying  a  dis- 
tinctive place  in  the  national  literature,  '  expressing  the  generalised 
reflection  of  the  epoch  on  human  life/  We  have  nothing  to  do 
here  with  the  stage.  We  put  aside  the  ordinary  subjects  of  dis- 
pute, to  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  dramatic  art.  Too  mudi 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  stage  and  its  dependants.  Whatev^ 
influence  it  may  exert,  the  literary  historian  is  not  bound  to  con- 
sider it  as  essential  to  his  subject;  no  more  than  bodkselleis  are 
essential  to  poetry,  although  they  also  exert  some  influence  on 
the  condition  of  hteraturo. 

The  drama  has  no  existence  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  In 
other  words,  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  form  in  which  the  national 
poetry,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  it,  is  represented.  The 
ancient  drama  is  studied,  with  avidity;  there  is  no  modem  drama. 
K  editions,  commentaries,  and  criticisms,  were  signs  of  vitality, 
we  might  say  that  at  no  former  time  did  the  drama  flourish  more 
vigorously.  Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  it  is  an  infidlible 
sign  that  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb  when  men  are  profuse  in  build- 
ing churches  to  embalm  it  in;  so  is  the  drama  feeble  when  so 
much  labour  is  bestowed  on  that  which  is  past.  Whatever  may 
be  done  towards  a  thorough  intelligence  of  the  ancient  drama, 
very  little  is  done  towards  the  creation  of  the  modem.  Men 
write  plays;  men,  too,  of  great  ability,  of  dramatic  ability;  but 
these  plays  are  essentially  the  works  of  individuals  (to  say  nothing 
of  their  being  imitations  of  ancient  models),  and  do  not  constitute 
a  drama.  Perhaps  all  young  poets,  in  our  country  at  least  (&s- 
cinated  by  Shakspeare),  have  written  plays:  but  they  have  not 
given  the  exclusive  devotion  of  their  hves  to  the  culture  of  this 
art,  they  have  not  made  it  occupy  that  position  in  the  national 
mind  which  it  occupied  in  the  great  dramatic  eras  of  Pericles, 
Elizabeth,  Louis  XlV.,  and  Philip.  Amongst  the  band  of  poets 
which  made  the  beginning  of  this  century  illustrious,  some  few 
wrote  a  play  or  two;  but  ne  is  a  bold  man  who  would  pronounce 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Byron,  dramatists,  or  assert  that 
their  plays,  added  to  the  innumerable  plays  of  other  writers,  form 
a  national  drama.  All  the  great  dramatists  have  devoted  thar 
lives  to  their  peculiar  office,  and  have  scarcely  written  any  thing 
but  dramas;  modem  writers  attempt  plays  Dy  way  of  imitation 
or  of  variety;  and  these  plays  form  a  very  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  works.  In  other  words,  the  drama  at  one  time  occu^ed 
a  large  and  distinct  place  in  the  national  poetry,  and  the  greatest 
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poets  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  cultivate  it  with  success;  it 
now  occupies  no  such  place,  and  neither  attracts  nor  rewards  the 
devotion  of  such  energies.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that 
it  has  no  existence  at  present.  History  will  convince  us  that  the 
existence  of  this  art  depends  on  causes  no  longer  in  operation. 

The  drama  was  a  religious  festivd  before  it  became  an  amuse- 
ment; this  not  only  in  one  country,  but  imiversally.  Otherwise 
we  might  wonder,  with  M.  Patin  and  the  Germans,  that  the 
Grreeks  did  not  sooner  possess  a  drama,  seeing  that  they  possessed 
aUits  elements  in  the  works  of  Homer:  action,  character,  passion, 
and  dialogue.  The  ^  Iliad '  has,  in  consequence,  *  been  theoretically 
distributea  into  several  plays.  We  are  called  upon  to  notice  the 
fact  that  the  narrative  portions  need  only  be  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  ayytkofy  and  the  speeches  to  be  spoken  by  the  separate  cha- 
racters, to  TOToduce  a  complete  drama  out  of  the  first  book  of  the 
*  Iliad.'*  The  same  argument  might  be  applied  to  Chaucer,  in 
whose  '  Canterbury  Tales '  there  is  dramatic  character  variously 
set  forth,  together  with  humour  and  pathos,  cutting  satire  and  ex- 
quisite tenderness.  Yet  no  drama  was  produced  tul  upwards  of  a 
century  after  their  publication.  jSmaU  as  the  step  seems,  there 
was  no  one  to  take  it.  Why  should  there  have  been?  Homer 
and  Chaucer  sufficed;  the  narrative  poem  ^ve  perfect  delight; 
no  one  thought  of  altering  it  into  somethmg  else.  The  drama 
had  to  ^w  up  from  an  original  soil:  that  soil  was  religion.  It 
was  a  distinct  species,  fulfilling  a  distinct  office  firom  the  epic. 

The  origin  of  the  Grreek  drama  is  W  universal  consent  referred 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  The  dithyrambs, 
which  celebrated  the  triumph  of  the  god,  were  transformed  by 
gradual  changes  into  the  drama  which  represented  a  great  portion 
of  the  nations  mythology  and  legendary  lore.  In  a  similar  way 
the  Miracle-plays  of  modem  Europe,  wnich  were  purely  religious 
festivals,  became  gradually  transformed  into  the  £:ama.  But  as 
the  dithyramb  did  not  throughout  Greece  become  a  Tragedy;  so 
ako  the  Miracle-play  did  not  in  every  European  country  produce 
a  national  drama.  England,  Spain,  and  France,  can  alone  be 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  this;  the  reason  we  shall  presently  bring 
forward. 

The  first  stage  of  our  inquiry  will  embrace  the  detailed  proofs 
of  the  foregoing  statements  respecting  the  uniformity  everywhere 
visible  in  the  causes  which  produced  the  drama.  To  begin  with 
the  Grreek : — ^An  altar  is  erected,  and  on  it  a  goat  sacrificed  to  the 
god  Dionysus  ;  around  the  altar  is  a  band  of  drunken  revellers, 
bearing  the  Phallos,  and  disguised  as  satyrs,  dressed  in  goat-skins 

*  Plttin,'£tade0.'i,p.4;    Bode, '  G«scli.  der  Dram.  Dlcht.' pp.  5,  6. 
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and  deer-ekins,  their  bodies  stained  with  soot,  venxulion,  and 
green,  their  faces  covered  with  masks  or  huge  leaves;  they  dance 
and  sing,  roar  out  obscene  jests  and  impasfiioned  songs,  throw 
themselves  into  fantastic  attitudes^  and  celebrate  the  virtues,  ez-* 
ploits,  and  sorrows  of  Bacchus.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  drama  could 
proceed  from  such  a  '  rabble  rout.'  We  see  nothing  here  but  the 
mummeries  in  which  most  nations  have  delighted :  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Swedes,  nay,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Himmalayas,  have  had 
such,  yet  no  mrama.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  see  a  tragedy 
issuing  from  the  mummeries  of  sweeps  on  Maydav,  which  were  also, 
we  are  told,  once  symbolical  and  religious.  Nevertheless,  ficom 
the  Bacchic  rout  the  drama  rose.  Arion  came,  and  transformed 
this  irregular  band  into  a  regular  chorus.  The  flute  was  changed 
for  the  cithara ;  the  rapid  jp^hio  dances  for  slow  and  solemn 
movements;  the  wildness  otjest  for  ihe  tra^c  and  impassioned 
strain  which  expressed  the  sorrows  and  victories  of  the  god.  The 
comic  element  was  not  suppressed,  but  separated  firom  the  tragi& 
It  continued  to  flourish,  and  gave  birth  to  Comedy;  but  we  have 
no  more  to  do  with  it  here.  The  dithvramb  was  formed;  the 
chorus  was  serious  ;  but  a  drama  was  stul  &r  firom  being  oansli* 
tuted.  Thespis  came,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone.  StandiuK 
on  an  elevated  platform^  he  varied  the  monotony  of  the  songs  wim 
recitations  in  cnaracter.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  first 
actor;  and  this  one  actor  sufficed  for  all  the  parts,  since  by  meaaa 
of  a  Unen  mask  he  was  enabled  to  represent  difl&rent  craracten 
who  appeared  on  the  platform  one  after  the  other,  and  oocasionally 
answered  the  chorus.*  This  step,  small  as  it  appears,  was  in  truth 
immense,  for  it  was  in  the  right  direction.  To  the  sinking  of  tbe 
chorus  was  now  added  recitation,  and  this,  with  the  aid  of  occa- 
sional dialogue,  enabled  them  to  represent  a  story ;  the  first  elementa 
of  tn^edy,  the  assumption  of  character,  and  by  it  throwing  the 
Wend  into  an  action  instead  of  a  narration,  were  thus  serared. 
Phr^cus  succeeded  Thespis,  and  made  another  improvement  in 
the  introduction  of  female  characters.  He  did  not  venture  on 
adding  to  the  single  actor  of  Thespis,  but  he  used  it  difibiently. 
It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  by  the  time  Phrynicus  wrote,  the 
reUgious  character  of  the  drama  had  undergone  considerable  chajige. 
Instead  of  a  purdy  Dionysiac  legend,  he  introduced  subjects  of 
national  interest.  The '  Phoenissae'  and  the '  Capture  of  Miletus'  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Bacchus.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  although  we  have  no  positive  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  plays  of  Phrynicus,  they  must  have  been  very  different  finom 
those  of  Thespis.    The  drama  had  taken  another  and  consideraUe 

*  Henoethe  term  vfr^tr^s  (an  answerer)  for  actor. 
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stride:  instead  of  being  a  mere  religions  festival,  it  had  admitted 
subjects  of  hunum  and  national  interest  The  honest  populace  oc- 
casionally took  offence ;  for  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  missing  and 
zeflretting  the  sa^^c  chorus  in  the  legends  and  tales  of  national 
goffering  which  Phrynicus  and  .Sschyius  represented,  they  cried 
out, '  Wnat  is  this  to  Bacchus  ?*  In  the  plays  of  iBschylus  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  may  clearly  see  that  the  reUgious,  or 
rather  the  Dionysiac  element,  lias  been  almost  entirely  di^laced.t 
iEschylus  was  univeisally  regarded  as  the  father  of  tragedy,  his  im- 
provements must  have  been  very  considerable:  we  are  entitled, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  plays  of  Phrynicus  were  rude,  inarti- 
ficial, and  feeble,  compared  to  those  of  iEschylus;  and  indeed  of  a 
different  structure,  or  .£schylus  would  not  have  been  named  the 
fiither  of  tragedy.  We  sliall  endeavour  hereafter  to  state  the 
cause  of  his  being  so  named. 

The  English  £ama  pursued  a  similar  course,  called  ^  Mysteries,* 
but  more  accurately,  according  to  Mr.  Collier,  '  Miracle-pkys;'  the 
early  plays  were  tmroughout  Europe  exclusively  religious4  That 
their  object  was  religious  instruction  in  the  shape  of  an  entertain- 
ment is  expressly  stated  hj  various  authorities.  The  Miracle-play 
vnui  nothing  but  a  portion  of  religious  doctrine  representea  in 
action:  an  amusement  with  a  reBgious  object.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  then  untranslated,  and  these  plays  must  have  formed 
one  efficient  source  of  religious  instruction,  &r  surpassing  church 
service. 

Mr.  Collier,  who  is  well  entitled  to  speak  on  this  subject,  says, 
that  ^  in  their  earliest  state  these  pieces  were  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, merely  following  the  mcidents  of  Scripture,  or  of  the 
Pseudo  Evangeuum,  the  dialogue  being  maintained  by  the  cha- 
racters introduced.  By  degrees,  however,  more  invention  was 
displayed,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  conduct  of  the  story .^§ 

On  looking  into  these  Miracle-plays,  we  are  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  mixture  of  simplicity,  buffoonery,  extravagance, 

*  Phrt.  *  Symp./  L  5.  SnidM,  howerer,  tells  the  story  of  I^genes  of  ^cyon.  It 
matters  little  of  whom  the  remark  was  made ;  the  remark  itself  is  aU  ire  would 
refer  ta 

^t  A  oonfindng  proof  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy* 
wfaare  a  moral  aim,  *  the  pnriflcatioa  of  the  pasdons,'  is,  indeed,  mentiooed ;  but 
there  is  not  a  ^UaUe  about  roligioD. 

X  The  Tery  titles  show  this  :  "The  Fall  of  Man,'  <  The  Death  of  Abd,' '  The 
Flood,' « Abraham's  Sacrifice,'  *  Moses  and  the  Ten  Tables,' «  The  Genealogy  of 
Christ,' « Anna's  Fiegnanqy,' « Mary  in  the  Temple,' « The  Birth  of  Christ,'  •  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  *  The  Temptation,' '  Ohrist  dispntmg  in  the  Temple,' 
•  Christ  Betrayed,'  '  The  Trial  of  Christy'  *  Crocifbdon,'  *  Descent  into  Hell,* 
« Sealing  of  the  Tomb,' '  The  Resnrrectian,' are  amongst  theCoTentry  phqnk 

§  'Hist,  of  Dram.  Poet,' ii  124. 
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piety,  and  what,  to  modem  ears,  sounds  like  blasphemy.  Priests 
and  sacred  persons  kick  and  cuff  each  other,  with  all  the  finee- 
dom  of  a  modem  farce.  Scurrilous  jests,  obscene  jests,  and  dull^ 
prosing  sermons,  fill  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  dialogue. 
The  excess  of  rustic  buffoonery  is  not  seldom  mixed  up  with  the 
most  appalling  subjects;  as  in  the  quarrel  between  Cain  and  Abel, 
which  commences  by  an  invitation  from  the  former  to  salute  the 
least  honourable  part  of  his  person,  and  that  in  the  least  honour* 
able  manner.  We  may  say,  however,  with  the  author  of  the 
^  Historia  Histrionioa,'  the  taste  of  that  age  '  was  not  so  nice  and 
delicate  in  these  matters;  the  plain  and  incurious  judgment  of 
our  ancestors  being  prepared  with  favour,  and  taking  every  thing 
by  the  easiest  handle.  Touches  of  pathos,  and  '  strains  of  higher 
mood,'  occadonally  redeem  the  dreary  nonsense  of  these  pieces. 
Of  the  former,  we  may  notice  Abraham's  turning  aside  to  weep, 
pretending  he  has  lost  something,  exclaiming:  'What  water 
shoots  into  both  mine  eyes?  I  should  have  been  more  glad  than 
of  all  worldly  gain,  i£  I  had  found  him  once  unkind;  but  I  never 
found  him  in  fault.'*  Of  the  latter,  Noah's  description  of  the  Mir 
ing  flood  is  a  specimen: 

"  Behold  the  heavens, 
The  cataracts  all. 
They  are  open,  ^ill  even. 
Great  and  small ; 
And  the  planets  seven 
Have  left  their  stall  (stations) ; 
Thunders  and  lightning 
Strike  down  the  strong  halls 
And  boveers  full  stout. 
And  castles  and  towers." 

An  excellent  account  of  these  Miracle-plays  will  be  found, 
together  with  twelve  whole  pieces,  in  a  work  published  at  Basle, 
in  1838.t  Mr.  Collier  has  also  given  analyses  and  extracts  of 
several.  We  need  not  enter  into  any  detailed  comparison  of  these 
plays  with  the  Dionysiac  festivals.  The  student  is  at  once  struck 
with  the  similarity  of  religious  intention  in  both ;  and  with  ihe  wild, 
extravagant,  coarse,  but  awe-inspiring  means  which  both  employed* 
They  were  both  performed  on  days  of  festival;  they  were  both 
accompanied  by  music  and  pageantry — ^the  one  by  a  flute  and 
the  dance,  the  other  by  an  organ;  in  both,  long  admonitory  cho- 
ruses filled  the  interstices  of  the  action.  One  word,  however,  on 
the  buffooneries  common  to  both.    In  the  infancy  of  nations,  as 

*  This  is  Mr.  Collier's  mndemisation,  voL  ii,  p.  166. 

t  A  collection  of  English  Miracle-plays,  containing  ten  dramas  firom  the 
Chester,  Coventry,  and  Townley  series,  with  two  of  later  date.  By  W.  Marriott* 
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of  men,  the  sense  of  the  incongruous  is  dull;  unaccustomed  to  the 
critical,  refining  tendencies  of  advanced  culture,  oiur  ancestors 
could  enjoy  parod]^  and  practical  joking,  but  had  little  perception 
of  those  incongruities  which  so  strongly  afiect  us.  They  took 
every  thing  much  as  it  came,  and  by  the  easiest  handle.  They 
were  neither  subtle  nor  &stidious,  and  therefore  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  separating  and  classifying.  It  would  be  a  perilous 
thing  for  a  modem  clergyman  to  lead  an  ass  up  to  the  altar  during 
divine  service.  The  iact,  familiar  enough  to  all,  that  our  Saviour 
entered  Jerusalem  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  would  not  suffice  to 
keep  down  the  risible  emotions  of  the  devoutest.  And  what 
would  be  the  effect  if  the  ass  was  not  only  placed  there,  but  the 
minister  was  to  begin  braying?  Would  not  every  mind  revolt 
at  such  a  scene?  Yet  our  ancestors  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a 
^rmbolical  act,  at  which  they  bowed  and  crossed  themselves. 
And  what  do  we  think  now  of  the  act  of  initiation  into  the  order 
of  Knights  Templar,  the  spitting  on  the  cross?  Is  it  not  an  in- 
&my,  a  sacrilege^  at  which  every  one  shudders?  It  was  once  a 
sacx^  symbol. 

The  obscene  jests  and  fantastic  attitudes  of  the  *  Bacchic  rout' 
were  symbolical;  of  course,  in  later  times,  they  lost  this  sense, 
and  had  to  be  stopped.  So  in  Italy  we  find,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  Archbishop  of  Florence  scandaUsed  at 
the  vulgar  buffooneries,  jests  and  gestures,  as  well  as  the  absurd 
masks  worn  by  the  actors,  that  he  interdicted  all  fiirther  perform- 
ance in  churches,  and  commanded  the  priests  to  abstain  altogether 
from  performing.* 

The  Miracle-plftvs  were  succeeded  by  *  Moralities;'  a  decided 
step,  though  a  small  one,  towards  the  formation  of  a  drama.  The 
difference  between  the  Moral-play  or  MoraUty  and  its  predecessor, 
consists  solely  in  the  characters  being  abstract  and  allegorical,  in« 
stead  of  concrete  and  historical.  The  MoraHty  resembled  the 
Autos  Sacramentales  of  Spain;  Truth,  Pity,  Perverse  Ignorance, 
Justice,  Peace,  and  otlier  moral  qualities,  usurped  the  place  of 
scriptural  personages.  Mr.  Collier  has  well  shown  how  abstract 
impersonations,  by  degrees,  found  their  way  into  Miracle-plays. 
As  these  innovations  became  numerous,  the  scriptural  characters 
fell  into  the  back-ground.  Having  got  rid  of  the  purely  reUgious 
subjects,  and  substituted  others  moraiand  allegorical,  the  next  step 
was  easy:  it  was  oiJy  necessary  to  attempt  mdividual  instead  of 
all^orical  character,  and  to  represent  scenes  of  real  life  and  man- 
ners instead  of  abstract  morals,  and  the  first  rude  sketch  of  a 
drama  was  accomplished.  This  step  was  taken  by  Nicholas  Udall, 

•  Qaadrio,  *  Storia  d'ogni  Poena,*  v.,  p.  207. 
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in  the  comedy  of  *  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,*  which  we  have  evi- 
dence for  asserting  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1551.*  In  it,  as 
in  *  Gammer  Gxurton/  *  The  Four  P*s,'  and  the  rest,  we  see  reli- 
gion and  allegory  completely  banished,  and  life,  in  its  every-day 
aspects,  substituted. 

On  a  first  glance,  it  seems  a  sreat  fall,  £rom  the  serious  heaghta 
of  scriptural  mstruction,  to  the  buffooneries  of '  Gammer  Grurton,' 
undertaken  for  the  amusement,  and  the  not  very  dignified  amuse- 
ment, of  the  populace.  The  same  phenomenon  is  vim>le  in  Greece : 
the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  were  set  aside  for  the  events  of  contem- 

Erary  history.  The  &I1  is  only  apparent;  or,  if  real,  the  drama, 
:e  Antssus,  only  touched  its  mother  earth  to  rise  again  with 
greater  vigour.  In  the  hands  of  succeeding  poets  the  richness  of 
the  soil  was  amply  proved.  Indeed,  on  looking  at  the  history  of 
the  drama,  we  are  almost  led  to  assert,  that  such  a  decline  was 
necessary  for  subsequent  perfection.  It  was  a  rude  b^inning, 
but  on  the  right  ground.  The  tragedies  of  the  Greeks  were  known 
to  scholars;  and  as  the  poets  of  that  age  were  all  scholars,  they 
might  easily  have  imitated  the  lofty,  passionate,  poetical  language 
which  they  so  warmly  admired.  But  imitation  stifles  art.  Tne 
attempt  to  transplant  shoots  and  branches  to  another  soil  is  usdeas 
labour;  the  soil  must  be  tilled,  and  it  will  bear  its  own  fruit  and 
flowers;  the  transplanted  flower  withers  in  a  day.  A  fortunate 
condition  both  of  the  stage  and  of  audiences,  prevented  imitation 
beingsuccessful  in  England.  It  was  tried  often  enough;  Seneca 
and  Euripides  were  translated,  but  they  succeeded  only  in  the 
Universities  and  the  Temple;  with  learned  audiences,  not  with 
the  nation.  The  people  relished  the  rude  productions  of  thdr 
own  country.  It  was  their  own  life,  their  own  thoughts,  they 
were  called  to  enjoy,  and  they  enjoyed.  Seneca's  laboured  rheto- 
ric touched  them  not.  *  Gorbuduc'  might  be,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
said  it  was,  ^  full  of  stately  speeches  and  well-sounding  phrases, 
climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his  style,  and  as  ftdl  of  notable 
morality.'    It  did  indeed  contain  much  poetry  which,  even  in  the 

i)re8ent  day,  may  be  called  fine,  and  which  in  its  day  was  marvel- 
ous; but  the  people  preferred  their  ruder,  more  familiar  comedy^ 
to  all  the  '  stately  speeches'  in  the  world. 

^  Better  a  nation's  life,  howerer  slow, 
That  is  its  own,  than  any  strength  or  wealth 
Conferred  or  cultured  by  a  friend  or  foe.' 

A  still  more  striking  instance  is  afforded  by  the  '  Suppositi'  of 
Ariosto,  which  was  translated  by  Gascoigne,  and  acted  without 

*  Mr.  Collier  has  giyen  an  analysis  of  it,  ToL  ii,  pp.  451--«0. 
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any  appaient  influence.  This  tmhr  excellent  comedy  might  be 
played  even  now,  so  full  it  is  of  fun,  situation,  and  equivoque. 
One  would  suppose  that  such  a  piece  must  have  had  an  influence 
on  the  dramatists;  it  was  a  model  they  might  well  have  tried  theii 
skill  in  rivalling;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  attempted  it.  The 
English  drama,  Uke  every  thing  else  that  has  any  vitality,  had  to 
grow  slowly;  it  could  not  be  forced. 

In  France  the  phenomena  are  very  similar.  There,  as  else- 
where, the  learned  attempted  to  introduce  Greek  and  Roman 
plays,  but  only  partially  succeeded.    Bonsaid  tells  us  that: — 

'  Jodelle  le  premier,  d*une  plainte  hardie, 
Fran9oisement  chanta  la  grecque  tragedie.' 

But  translations  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  had  been  published 
before  JodeDe's  imitation.  They  were  not  acted,  however,  nor 
could  Jodelle  get  his  first  piece  performed  without  creat  difficulty. 
He  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  it  represented  before  Henry  II., 
and  the  Friars,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  play  any  thing  but 
sacred  pieces,  now  consented  to  play  his.  We  cannot  but  regard 
this  success  as  eminently  unfortunate.  It  transferred  the  drama  to 
the  court — a  miserable  soil,  compared  to  the  nation — and  the 
French  drama  never  recovered  from  the  error,  but  remained 
courtly  till  it  had  ceased  to  possess  vigour.  Better  far  a '  Gammer 
Gurton,'  fresh  from  the  heart  of  the  nation,  than  all  the  pedantic 
excellence  of  Jodelle.  Fortunately,  the  imitation  was  not  a  close 
one.  The  external  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  theatre  were  some- 
what copied;  the  spirit  was  modem:  a  cursory  view  of  Jodelle, 
Gbmier,  Msu^t,  &c.,  betrays  this.  Even  as  late  as  Comeille  the 
grotesque  and  familiar  are  mixed  up  with  the  serious,  and  the 
style  often  ignoble,  or  inflated. 

In  Spain  we  see  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  march  of  events 
in  England.  The  reli^ous  plays,  however,  continued  to  a  much 
later  period.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Calderon's  works  axe 
Autos  Sacramentales;  and  we  are  told  that  the  performance  of 
such  pieces  formed  a  part  of  the  monastic  education,  even  to 
within  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  reason  of  this  longer 
continuance  of  the  rehgious  drama,  is  jprobably  the  undisturbed 
continuance  of  llie  Catholic  faith  in  Spam.  Reugion  received  no 
shock  there  fix)m  the  reformation.  The  religious  drama  had  the 
same  office  to  fulfil  during  the  whole  period;  and  Calderon  the 
poet  was  also  Calderon  the  Inquisitor.  Side  by  side,  however, 
with  this  religious  drama,  we  have  to  notice  a  new  species  grow- 
ing up;  sprung  originally  from  it,  but  quickly  stxJJdn^  into  a 
new  path.  ISja  was  the  national  drama.  Tlie  separation  took 
place  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  oenturyi  when  an  especial  law 
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was  enacted  to  forbid  priests  from  performing  in  the  jueyos  de 
escamiosy  ridicule  pieces.    These  were,  therefore,  consigned  to 
regular  actors,  who,  selectmff  some  piece  of  low-life,  illastrated 
it  with  rough  hilarity.    The  scholars  of  course  attempted  to 
introduce  the  classical  models.      Villalobos  translated  the  *  Am- 
phitryon' of  Plautus.    Perez  de  Oliva  attempted  the  *  Electra'  of 
Sophocles  and  the  *  Hecuba'  of  Euripides  fthe  favourite  pieces  of 
European  translators  of  this  age\  and  otner  writers  followed  in 
abunoance.    But^  as  BouterwecK  says,  'The  translators,   even 
those  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  public  taste  by  prose  versions, 
formed  with  their  learned  friends  a  solitary  party.'    The  first 
man  who  saw  distinctly  the  wants  of  the  aucuence  was  Torres 
Naharro.      He    was   the    first    to  write    a  comedy,   such    as 
Spaniards  could  delight  in:  free  from  the  rude  folly  of  the  im- 
provised ridicule-pieces,  and  from  the  heavy  pedantry  of  the 
classical  imitators:  preserving  the  national  element  of  the  one, 
and  catching  some  reflex  of  the  political  meaning  of  the  other. 
He  adopted  the  romance  style,  writing  in  redondilhas,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  intricacy  of  the  plot,  and  interest  of  situations,  for 
his  principal  effects.     Spain  applauded ;  her  poets  followed.    Lope 
de  Kueda  soon  surpassed  Naharro.    This  Lope  de  Rueda,   of 
whom  Cervantes  makes  honourable  mention,  wrote  many  plays 
which  obtained  great  success.     He  mixed  up  buffoonery  with 
his  poetry,  as  did.  all  the  early  writers;  coarse  jests,  'conceits, 
which  clownage  kept  in  pay,'  practical  jokes  and  scenes  of  low- 
life,  formed  ofcourse  the  larger  portion  of  each  piece;  but  rude 
as  these  were,  they  had  the  mestimable  merit  of  oeing  national, 
intelligible.     In  the  drama,  as  elsewhere,  the  primary  condition 
is  luxuriant  life;  pruning,  refining,  polishing  will  come  after- 
wards.   To  begin  with  refinement  is  as  wise  as  to  polish  the 
marble  before  the  statue  is  rough  hewn.    Yet  the  pedants  never 
believed  this.    Juan  de  la  Cueva,  in  his  *  Art  of  jPoetry,'  men- 
tions a  number  of  learned  poets  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  the  stage  works  resembling  those  of  Greece  and  Rome-    The 
public  had  strongly  manifested  its  preference  for  modem  plays; 
indeed  had  manifested  a  decided  aversion  to  the  ancients.     Juan 
de  la  Cueva  confidently  believed  that  in  invention,  grace,  and 
ingenious  arrangement,  his  countrymen  equalled  the  ancients,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  imitate  any  one.    The  Spaniards,  by  perast- 
ing  in  this  proper  pride  and  predilection,  at  last  possessed  a  na- 
tional drama. 

These  three  countries,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  are  strong 
illustrations  of  the  opinion  before  hazarded,  that  the  growth  of  a 
drama  cannot  be  forced;  that  it  must  spring  fiK)m  the  8o3  of 
national  manners  and  feelings.    This  position  is  strengthened  by 
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the  negative  evidence  of  other  countries.  Rome  never  had  a 
drama  she  could  call  her  own.  Italj^  and  Germany  were  very 
late  in  possessing  theirs.  In  each  case  imitation  stifled  the  young 
growth. 

Rome  had  scarcely  a  fragment  of  literature  she  could  call  her 
own,  far  less  a  drama.  Roman  literature  is  the  most  astonishing 
product  of  imitation  extant;  but  it  is  only  imitation.  The  poets 
weie  men  of  rare  faculties,  but  these  faculties  were  denied  na- 
tural development.  Rome  plundered  the  world  and  lived  upon 
tbe  product;  meanwhile  her  own  soil  was  neglected.  The  sculp- 
tured gods  of  Greece  thronged  her  temples.  The  warrior  people 
wondered  at  these  exquisite  statues,  and  mistook  their  wonder^ 
ment  for  taste.  They  had  conquered  the  Greeks  in  war,  and 
then  attempted  to  rival  them  in  art.  This  might  have  been 
practicable,  but  not  as  they  attempted  it.  That  strong  nation- 
ality which  made  them  great  in  war,  might  also  have  made  them 
great  in  art.  The  art  would  have  been  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Greeks;  but  it  might  have  been  equal  without  bein^ 
similar.  It  was  not  by  adopting  false  gods  and  foreign  senti- 
ments that  Rome  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  world;  her 
strength  was  not  the  product  of  falsehood  and  affectation,  but  of 
truth  and  rude  wild  energy.  Passionate  nationality  was  the 
force  of  Rome,  and  it  extended  even  to  her  dependants  and 
colonies.  In  art  she  gave  up  her  nationality,  and  spent  all  her 
energies  in  imitation.  This  was  not  the  way  to  be  strong;  nor 
was  she.  The  child  was  instructed  by  a  Ghr^uan  slave;  the  boy 
was  instructed  at  the  school  of  some  Grecian  rhetorician;  the 
man  completed  his  education  by  a  visit  to  Greece  and  the  Greek 
philosophers.  The  language  became  infected  with  Grascisms. 
Taste  consisted  in  the  admiration  of  nothing  which  was  not 
Greek.  Philosophy  was  a  translation  from  the  Grreek.  Religion 
itself  aspired  to  be  Greek.  To  think,  speak,  believe,  or  feel  like 
a  Roman,  was  vulgar.  In  this  disease  was  the  strength  of  Roman 
life  wasted;  in  this  error  was  all  the  originality  of  her  literature 
destroyed. 

We  need  not  detain  the  reader  by  pointing  out  the  sources 
of  Roman  dramatic  entertainments,  Etruscan  and  Grecian;  the 
absence  of  any  effective  tragedy,*  and  the  obvious  imitations  of 
Greek  comedy  in  Pkutus  and  Terence,  are  too  well  known  to 
seed  particular  proof. 

In  Italy,  the  miracle-plays  continued  till  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing. Lorenzo  de  Medici  composed  the  poem  for  one  of  these 
zepresentations,  called  ^  St.  John  and  St.  I^aul,'  performed  on  the 

*  The  pUys  of  Seneca  were  not  eTen  written  for  xepresentation. 
VOL.  XXXV.  NO.  LXX.  T 
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marriage  of  his  daughter  Maddelena.  Gix!ga4zi^  has  given  an 
analysis  of  it.*  Suca  representationfi  were  usually  given  at  the 
public  expense,  which  will  remind  the  dassical  r^er  of  the 
rh  6eo>piKov  at  Athens;  but  occasionally  the  rich  citizens  courted 
public  favour  by  taking  the  burden  on  their  own  shouldeos,  and 
thus  making  amsplay  of  their  wealthand  liberality. 

M.  Ginguen^  says  that  when  the  works  of  the  andentB  became 
known,  and  the  poets  desired  to  rival  those  cbefs^ceuvre^  ^oa 
sentit  que  ce  ne  serait  pas  avec  des  fiirces  monacales  qu'on  poor- 
rait  s'eiever  au  niveau  de  la  tragedie  antique;'  what  did  tiiey? 
'  Ton  essaya  de  chausser  le  cothume  !*  the  old  story,  and  the  old 
result.  Imitation  the  means;  laborious  failure  the  result.  To 
write  tragedies  which  should  resemble  those  of  Euripides,  ma 
the  constant  ambition  and  the  constant  error  of  the  Italian  poets. 
Until  Alfieri,  they  had  no  tra^c  writer  in  Italy;  that  is  to  say, 
no  man  capable  of  taking  his  place  anywhere  amongst  the  Euro- 
pean dramatists;  and  Ameri  was  luckily  no  scholar.  To  detail 
the  various  attempts  made  by  the  Italian  poets,  would  be  need- 
lessly wearisome;  one  word  characterises  them  all,  and  that  is  the 
fatal  word,  Imitation. 

In  Germany  we  find  even  greater  sterility.  The  Miracle-plays 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  Beformation;  but  the  learned 
had  previously  ventured  on  imitations;  indeed  so  Ettle  did  they 
trouble  themselves  to  please  the  public,  that  they  wrote  in  Latin 
and  performed  in  universities.f  The  Beformation  interrupted 
the  Miracle-plays;  and  many  causes,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  for 
one,  prevented  a  national  drama  supplying  the  pkoe.  Tacesice 
and  rlautus  were  repeatedly  translated  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  also  some  pkys  of  iSophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides. 

This  pedantry  was  &tal:  it  interfered  with  the  growth  of  a 
national  drama,  yet  could  not  create  a  love  of  the  antique.  Afbor 
many  fruitless  struggles,  the  classics  were  relinquished.  The 
Pastor  Fido  of  Ghiarini  had  made  a  sensation,  and  the  stage 
swarmed  with  pastorab.  When  tired  of  the  pastoral,  the  peome 
turned  to  the  English.  It  is  a  curious  but  undoubted  fact,  that 
a  troop  of  Englisn  players  journeyed  through  Germany  during 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  giving  renreeentationa 
which  met  with  universal  success.  Imitation  of  Ewglii^h  dramas  was 
now  the  order  of  the  day.  It  became  '  a  rage,'  and  endured  through- 
out the  century.  So  strong  was  the  current  of  prejudice  in  £at 
direction,  that  it  was  a  good  speculation  to  nublish  a  collection 
of  plays  under  the  title  of  '  English  Tragedies  and  Comedies,* 

*  '  Hist  litt  dltftUe,'  UL  511. 

t  GerriniM, 'Gowh.  der  DeutBChen  DichtV  iiii  Pi  117. 
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(1620),  which  weze  only  English  in  imitation.  This  lage  paased 
away,  and  imitation  of  the  Erench  encceeded.  The*  ^  unities' 
became  in  request;  '  regukiity'  was  the  dramatic  ideal.  In  this 
manner  did  the  Gennan  drama  turn  from  model  to  model,  in 
miserable  incorapetenoe;  in  this  manner  did  it  struggle  till  these 
arose  that  giant  in  literature,  Eidiraim  Gottlob  Lessin^,  who, 
both  by  Bxeoept  and  example,  led  his  countrymen  at  last  mto  the 
right  patn.  Lesang  is  the  father  of  the  Gennan  drama,  we  might 
also  say  of  Grerman  literature. 

We  end  hete  the  first  stage  of  our  inquiry.  A  rapid  glance 
has  been  taken  of  a  wide  field,  and  the  goteral  results  of  tne  ob- 
aervation  may  be  thus  summed  up :  The  drama,  in  its  origin,  was 
universally  a  religious  festival;  by  degrees,  the  religious  element 
^ve  place  to  one  moral  and  human,  expressing  the  national  life 
in  its  familiar  as{)ects;  and  out  of  this  slowly  grew  tiie  drama. 
Whenever  imitation  of  other  nations  took  the  place  occupied  by 
the  naticMial  life,  sterility  was  the  consequence. 

The  second  portion  of  our  inquiry  will  be  devoted  to  tracing 
the  similarities  observable  in  the  first  fommtion,  in  each  country, 
of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Drama,  t.  e.  as  it  esdsts  in  the 
works  of  .Xschylus,  Marlowe,  ComeiUe,  Cervantes,  Alfieri,  and 
Lessing;  who  fixed  the  form  which  their  successors  improved; 
and  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  fiithers  of  the  Euro- 
pean drama. 

With  Fhrynicus  the  drama  had  become  fiuniliar;  with  ^schy- 
lus  it  became  ideal  This  step  has  been  also  taken  by  the  other 
writes  in  his  position:  CiomeiUe,  Marlowe,  Cervantes.  We 
might  almost  say  that  it  was  a  necessary  step.  The  drama  must 
touch  the  earth,  indeed,  but  must  not  grovel  there.  Like  man, 
whose  nature  it  reflects,  its  feet  must  rest  upon  the  ground,  but 
its  head  be  held  erect,  communing  with  tne  stars.  We  call  at- 
tention to  this  point,  because  we  shedl  hereafter  see,  tiiat  not  only 
did  the  drama  first  commence  when  it  first  became  ideal,  but  that 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  ideal  element  was  the  gradual  ruin 
of  the  art 

We  traced  the  "pcogtess  of  the  drama  up  to  tiie  time  of  .£schy- 
lus,  and  found  that  though  much  had  been  done  by  Thespis  and 
Phorvnicus  towards  clearing  the  ground  of  incumbrances,  nothing 
flolid  had  been  built  The  services  of  .Sschylus,  as  the  founder 
of  tragedy,  have,  therefore,  to  be  stated.  They  wexe  many  and 
important.  We  must  first  remark,  that  the  popular  prejudice  in 
£ftvour  of  religious  sulgecis,  expressed  in  the  Mh  vp&s  AmWo-o^ 
bad  to  be  conciliated,  and  this  was  very  felicitously  achieved  by 
Fratinus,  a  contemporary  of  the  young  JEschylus;  he  invented  a 

y2 
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separate  species,  called  Satjnric-plays,  in  which  the  old  Dionjsiac 
songs,  dances,  jests,  attitudes,  and  costumes  were  preserved. 
Tragedy,  thus  freed  from  its  greatest  hindrances,  was  now  ready 
for  organisation.  We  remark,  in  passing,  how  exactly  this  sepa* 
ration  tallies  with  that  practised  in  moaem  Europe;  in  Spain, 
particularly,  where  the  ^  Autos'  preserved  to  the  last  its  original 
office,  .^schylus  appeared,  and  formed  the  scattered  materials 
into  an  organic  whole.  He  availed  himself  freely  of  the  materials 
of  his  predecessors,  but  he  used  them  to  a  different  result.  Hia 
improvements  are  usually  stated  to  have  been  the  addition  of  a 
second  actor  to  that  introduced  by  Thespis;  the  invention  of  mag- 
nificent scenes  and  costumes;  the  limitation  of  the  functions  of 
the  chorus,  and  consequent  increase  of  the  dialogue;  and  the  ^nae 
of  weighty  words,  expressing  weighty  thoughts.''*' 

These  are,  no  doubt,  important  improvements;  we  question, 
however,  whether  it  was  purely  on  their  account  that  he  was  said 
to  be  the  father  of  tragedy.  Quinctilian  expresses  the  opinion 
of  all  antiquity,  when  he  says :  '  Tngedias  primus  in  luoem  .£schy- 
lus  protuht;'  but  this  surely  refers  to  something  more  than  a  few 
improvements,  however  important.  It  expresses,  we  believe,  a 
conviction  that  he  introduced  some  new  element,  something  which 
made  it  essentially  different  from  what  it  had  been  before.  What 
was  this  element?  Tlie  Homeric  dialogue,  the  Homeric  drama. 
Referring  to  what  was  said  respecting  the  dramatic  element  in 
Homer,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  its  assuming  its  dramatic 
shape,  before  the  necessary  progress  had  been  made  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  drama,  we  shall  now  perceive  the  drift  of  the  well-known 
saying  of  jEschylus,  that  his  plays  were  but  scmps  from  the  great 
Homeric  feast.  He  joined  the  dramatic  dialogue  of  Homer  to  the 
chorus;  placed  the  narrative  portions  in  the  mouths  of  heralds, 
or  else  allowed  his  characters  to  narrate,  and  thus  accomplished 
what  modem  scholars  wonder  was  not  done  before.  This  ex- 
plains the  two-fold  nature  of  the  Grreek  'plays.  Every  student 
remarks  the  singular  mixture  of  Doric  choruses  with  Attic  dia- 
logues ;  the  metre  of  the  one  so  irregular  as  to  defy  modem  classi- 
fication ;  that  of  the  other  uniform,  it  is  obvious  that  this  mixture 
denotes  the  dove-tailing  of  two  very  distinct  elements;  and  those 
elements  we  venture  to  suggest  were  the  Dionyaac  chorus,  as  it 
existed  in  the  plays  of  Phrynicus,  and  the  dmmatic  element  of 
Homer,  expressed  in  Iambic  metre,  because,  as  Aristotle  sajrs,  it  was 
of  all  metres  the  most  colloquial:  fidXAtm.  y^  \tKruAp  rwf  /trrp«r. 

.^^hylus  was  the  father  of  Grreek  tragedy,  and  one  of  the 

*  Aristop.  RansB^  1059, 
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greatest  Greek  poets.  He  originated  the  form  of  an  art  which 
Sophocles  perfected.  Only  seven  of  his  seventy  plays  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  of  those  the  text  sadly  defaced;  but  as  these 
were  all  produced  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius,  thev  enable  us 
to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  his  powers.  They  form  a 
small  volume;  but  it  is  worth  libraries.  It  stands  like  a  stately 
column  amidst  ruins;  not  untouched  by  time,  yet  majestic  in  its 
ruin;  &om  its  beauty  we  can  coniecture  the  style  of  the  wholo 
temple.  In  these  fiagmente  we  iscem  the  brother  of  Cyner- 
^erius.  They  were  written  by  the  same  hand  that  struck  down. 
tke  dark-haired  Medes  at  Salamis  and  Marathon;  the  same  hand 
that  wrote,  in  his  epitaph,  of  his  deeds  in  war,  but  left  unmen- 
tioned  his  success  in  art.  His  voice  was  a  trumpet  tliat  stirred 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  to  battle;  and  the  dang  of  arms  was 
the  music  sounding  in  his  ears,  as  he  poured  form  his  martial 
strains. 

*  Sublimis  et  gravis,'  says  Quinctilian  of -^Ischylus,  *  et  grandi- 
loquens  seepe  usque  ad  vitium,  sed  rudis  in  plerisque  et  in- 
compositus:'  an  excellent  judgment,  eveiy  word  hitting  some 
characteristic,  and  that  the  right  one.  Modem  critics  have  rarely 
been  so  just.  They  have  either  treated  him  with  frivolous  disdain 
for  the  faults  pointed  at  in  the  second  half  of  Quinctilian'^s  judg« 
ment,  or  with  exagj^erated  admiration  for  the  beauties  mentioned 
in  the  first.  The  idea  of  his  sublimity  must  be  accepted  with 
some  qualification.  He  is  more  simple  than  sublime;  more  naif 
than  terrible.  This  simplicity  is  often  sublime;  but  it  is  often, 
to  modem  tastes  at  least,  trivial.  It  is  the  rudeness  and  triviality 
of  the  infancy  of  art,  often  more  interesting  than  the  finest  polish; 
but  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  human 
mind  at  that  period,  not  as  the  perfection  of  art.  Schlegel,  by 
a  happy  illustration,  compares  the  '  infancy*  of  JBschylus  to  that 
of  Hercules,  who  strangled  the  serpents  in  his  cradle;  but  this  is 
an  ingenious  comparison,  not  an  answer.  We  may  carry  it  on, 
and  say  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  only  infancy;  and,  compared 
with  the  maturity  of  Sophocles,  was  as  the  strangling  of  serpents 
to  the  Twelve  Labours.  What  Aristophanes  says  of  the  language 
of  iBschylus,  that  his  words  were  wedged  like  one  who  rends 
timber,  breathing  with  gigantic  breath — 

pfffutra  yofKfxmayrj,  irivaiafiov  airotnr&p 
yrjyevit  (fwor^nan — Ran.  825 — 

is  very  true;  but  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  quality,  or, 
rather,  too  little  has  been  laid  on  the  other  quality,  equally  charac- 
teristic, viz.,  his  simplicity.  The  *  Prometheus,'  whicn  is  the  most 
sublime  in  subject,  is  extremely  simple  in  treatment;  it  has  a 
straightforwardness  which,  often  descending  to  triviality,  and  some- 
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times  to  bad  puxming,  is  cHaractenstic  of  all  early  poetry.  The 
*  Frometheua  has  none  of  the  Agamemnonian  rant;  and  even  in 
the  *'  Agamenmon'  there  ia  consiaerable  naSh)ete  amidst  the  '  high- 
crested'  compounds  and  strained  metaphors.  That  .£schjliis  is 
i^ten  bombastic  all  the  world  knows;*  few  seem  aware  that  he 
is  at  times  extremely  simple,  straightforward,  and  even  triviaL 
M.  Patin  has  properly  insisted  cm  this.  You  have  only  to  read,  a 
single  play  to  perceive  it.  There  is  an  error,  however,  almost  as 
widely  spread  as  the  notion  of  his  bombast,  though  ludicroudy 
ccmtradictory  to  it,  and  that  is  the  profundity  of  his  art. 

To  suppose  ^schylus  a  profound  artist,  is  to  suppose  that  he 
who  invented  the  art  also  perfected  it;  a  feat  never  yet  performed 
by  mortal  man.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  plays  of  .Xschylus;  but  we  may,  in  paaeing, 
observe,  that  many  thmgs  which  strike  the  modem  reader  as  ike 
result  of  genius,  were,  in  truth,  no  more  than  sta^ necessities; 
and  for  them  contemporaries  had  no  admiraldon.  Thus,  to  take 
an  example,  while  Prometheus  is  being  chained  to  the  rock  by 
Vulcan,  Power,  and  Strength,  he  remains  imperturbably  silent; 
neither  the  taunts  of  Power,  nor  the  pity  of  Vulcan,  draw  &om 
him  a  word,  a  groan,  or  a  gesture;  he  has  no  defiance  for  the  <»ie, 
nor  friendly  expression  for  the  other.  It  is  not  till  left  alone  that 
he  bursts  forth  into  pasaonate  complaints,  calling  cm  earth,  air, 
and  ocean,  to  behold  ms  woes.  This  is  sublime;  no  one  doubts 
that  it  is  sublime;  yet  it  was  no  stroke  of  the  poet's  art-f  Elither 
£rom  some  eurhythmic  tendency  in  the  construction  of  the  play?, 
as  Gruppe,  and,  after  him,  Bode,{  maintain;  or  else,  and  more 
probably,  from  motives  of  economy  with  respect  to  the  actors,  a5 
Geppert§  asserts,  certain  it  is,  that  more  than  two  speakers  wexe 
never  together  on  the  stage  in  the  plays  of  iBschylus,  with  a 
trivial  exception  in  favour  of  Pylades,  who,  in  the '  Choephorae,'  says 
a  few  words.  This  fact  is  indubitable.  The  invention  of  the  third 
actor  is  due,  as  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us,  to  Sophocles.  iBschy- 
lus  only  used  two.  Scholan  have  been  much  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  distribution  of  the  '  Ptometheus'  into  parts.  In  the  first 
scene  the  protagonist  would  take  the  part  of  Power,  the  deuter- 
agonist  that  of  Vulcan.  Prometheus  therefore  must  be  silent. 
Here  the  difficulty  becomes  inextricable;  for  how,  if  Prometheus 

*  Many  of  his  portentous  compoaiids  were,  doubtless,  derived  firom  his  prede- 
cessors. The  *  Hyporcheme'of  Pratinas,  preserved  by  Atheoaaus,  xiv.,  p.  617,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Here  is  a  word  to  have  delighted  Amtophanei 
himself-— XeiXoi3apv7rapa/ieXopv^/M)/3aray ! 

f  M.  Patin  follows  the  ordinary  critics  in  fkncying  this  a  stroke  of  art. 

t  Gruppe,  'Ariadne,' p.  143;  Bode,  •  GescKderHdlen.  Dichtlnmst,' iiL,  p.  «5^ 

S  Geppert,  *  Altgriecbiache  Biihne,'  p.  &8. 
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1)6  not  (me  of  the  actors  in  'the  prol<^e,  does  he  suddenly  become 
one  at  the  close,  since  he  has  not  left  the  place  where  he  was  fixed 
to  the  rock?  Welcker*  supposes  that  Prometheus  was  r^resented 
by  a  picture,  and  that  the  protagonist,  at  the  dose  of  the  prologue, 
got  behind  this  and  spoke  through  it.  This  explanation  is  ao- 
oepted  bj  Hermann;!  but  the  £fficulties  which  it  raises  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Schbmann4  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have 
diown  that  the  silence  so  sublime  was  the  effect,  not  of  art,  but  of 
necessity.  Critics,  however,  have  believed  that  the  art  of  the 
poet  was  shown  in  making  l^s  necessity  a  beauly.  We  have  to 
show  that  this  was  not  the  poet's  intention,  and  the  play  itself 
shall  be  the  proof.  At  the  opening  of  the  play  four  persons  are 
on  the  stage;  two  only  speak.  Why  Strength  should  be  silent^ 
no  reason  bejrond  st^  necessities  has  been  offered.  Why  is 
P!rometheus  sdent?  Tney  who  dwell  upon  the  poet's  art,  declare 
that  Prometheus  is  silent  m  contempt:  he  is  too  proud  to  answer 
the  sarcasms  of  his  foe;  too  proud  even  to  accept  the  pity  of  his 
friend.  But  let  those  critics  turn  to  verse  9Q5,  and  the  scene  which 
there  ensues.  Mercury  insults  Prometheus,  and  the  Titan  is  not 
nlent.  He  rails  in  good  set  terms;  defies  Sicns,  scorns  his  mes- 
senger, and  shrieks  with  pain.  If  at  any  time  his  pride  was 
newed,  it  was  needed  then;  yet  he  is  fluent — scurruously  so. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  two  CLctors  are  together.  The  liton, 
who  was  willing  enough  to  express  his  pangs  to  the  Oceanids  and 
Oceanus,  and  also  to  his  enemy,  when  no  third  speaker  is  on  the 
stage,  could  not  answer  either  friend  or  foe,  when  the  two  speakers 
vrere  present. 

Mistakes,  such  as  that  combated  above,  must  always  be  made  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  judge  of  antique  works  by  modem 
standards.  Whatever  we  see  in  JSschylus  that  affects  us  as  sublime, 
vre  naturally,  but  sometimes  erroneously,  suppose  was  meant  to  be 
sablime,  and  as  such  appreciated  hj  his  contemporaries.  We 
should  remember,  that  if  contemporaries  failed  to  see  the  gran* 
deur  of  such  things,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  enraptured 
with  the  rhetorical,  long-winded  arguments  of  Euripides,  which 
to  us  are  so  intolerable.  .Sschylus  was  a  great  poet,  and  created 
the  Greek  drama.  He  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  as  much  admiration 
as  Sophocles,  but  not  on  the  same  grounds.  His  name  stands  upon 
a  lofty  pedestal  of  imperishable  renown;  but  viewed  with  rdSer- 
ence  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  hisplays  hardly  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  his  wondrous  rival.  This  it  is  important  to  recognise; 
otherwise  the  history  of  art  will  be  a  blank:  for  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  that  history  is  the  gradual  development,  up  to  a  certain 

*  «Tcilo8]e,'p.SO.        f  '  Opnsc,' il,  p.  146.         %    •  Piometheui,' p.  S5. 
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point,  and  then  the  gradual  decay.  Art  does  not  attain  its  sammit 
at  one  stride;  it  is  no  Minenra,  leaping  xeady-anned  from  the 
brain  of  Jove. 

The  ..^schylus  of  the  English  stage  was  Chii8tq>her  Mailowe* 
In  his  plays  we  see  also  the  characteristics  of  rude  energy,  high- 
sounding  verse,  bombast,  triviality,  and  want  of  art.  His  concep- 
tions are  grand,  daring,  almost  lieyond  the  reach  of  adequate  ex- 
ecution. He  presents  them  forcibly,  but  unpleasantly;  with  a 
certain  extravagant  power,  but  witnout  art  His  muse  was  a 
Pegasus  that  disdainecL  the  curb-rein;  or  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  curb  it.  The  winged  horse  started  off,  and  dashed  through  £e 
air  into  unknown  regions;  the  hand  that  should  have  curbed  and 
regulated  this  impetuous  energy,  that  should  have  kept  the  steed 
on  our  earth,  instead  of  mounting  to  the  clouds,  that  hand  was 
given  to  Shakspeare  not  to  Marlowe.  Passages  unsurpasBed  in 
massive  grandeur  and  luxuriant  imagination  are  to  be  found  in 
Marlowe  s  works;  but  the  qualities  which  make  a  dramatist  are 
absent.  He  neither  dives  deeply  into  character,  nor  paints  the 
subtleties  and  paradoxes  of  passion  so  as  to  make  them  seem  reaL 
Nor  does  iEIscnylus  :  he  sketches  where  he  should  paint ;  gives 
bold  gigantic  outlines  instead  of  well-rounded,  well-proportioned 
figures.  The  subject  of '  Faustus^  is  as  grand  as  the  '  Prometheus;' 
and  although  miserably  inferior  to  it  in  treatment,  resembles  it  in 
one  leading  characteristic.  Both  are  subjects  which  in  a  philoso* 
phical  age  excite  the  profoundest  specmations;  and  no  modem 
poet  womd  attempt  them  without  a  philosophical  aim.  Shelley 
and  Edgar  Quinet  have  attempted  the  '  Prometheus;'  Go^e  and 
Lenau  the '  Faust.'  Widely  as  these  differ  in  execution,  they  have 
all  the  characteristic  of  philosophical  poems,  and  are  in  this  essen- 
tially different  from  iBschylus  and  Marlowe.  These  early  poets 
are  not  impressed  with  such  profound  emotions.  They  treated 
the  subjects  with  a  simplicity  and  absence  of  metaphysical  inten- 
tion very  curious  to  contemplate.  In  Marlowe  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  low  buffoonery;  in  .£schylus  there  is  only  paadonate 
indignation;  neither  were  led  to  touch  on  any  of  the  mysterious 
probiems  which  to  a  modem  naturally  present  themselves  in  those 
stories.  JBschylus  treated  this  very  much  as  he  treated  every 
other  myth,  and  very  much  as  all  early  poets  treat  mythical  sub- 
jects, that  is,  with  extreme  simplicity  and  childlike  faith.  The 
poetry  of  '  philosophical  symbols,'  of*  tjrpes,'  or  whatever  critics 
xnay  call  it,  is  a  modem  creation  which  has  no  parallel  in  an- 
cient poetry.  It  was  neither  the  taste  of  the  poets  nor  of  thm  au- 
diences. The  poet,  indeed,  has  in  all  ages  spoken  to  mankind  at 
large,  not  a  sect;  he  has  spoken  the  language  of  his  fellow-men, 
vrithout  esoteric  meanings  for  a  few  disciples.    And  this  we  may 
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see  also  in  poems  ei^iesBlj^  phHosopfaical;  for  in  proportion  as  the 
poet  is  great  is  his  j>oem  intelligible  to  all  cultivated  minds,  and 
It  requires  no  '  initiation'  to  understand  it.  '  Faust'  is  read  all  over 
Crermany;  is  relished  by  the  workman  as  well  as  the  Philosaphe. 
Ingenious  men  may  expound  its  esoteric  meanings;  plain  men  will 
deny  that  the  poet  meant  any  thing  esoteric.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
.Ssohylus  had  clearly  no  symbolical  meaning  in  the  '  Prometheus ;' 
for  such  meaning  is  the  product  of  a  reflective  a^e.  A  meaning, 
doubtless/ can  be  traced  there,  as  Bacon  traced  a  phmcal  theory  m 
each  of  the  antique  myths;  but  this  is  the  result  of  idle  ingenuity 
not  of  sound  criticism.  Like  the  sublimity  of  the  silence  before 
noticed,  the  philosophy  is  not  the  poet's  but  the  commentator's. 
Besides  the  work  of  exposition  is  endless;  each  critic  reads  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  that  read  by  his  predecessor,  and  with  equal 
evidence.  Let  us  suppose  one  of  these  critics  alighting  on  the 
chorus  of  the  Persians,  and  there  observing  that  they  spoke  of  the 
fleet  as  the  ^  sea-forest,'  v6vtw¥  SKiros ;  and  of  ships  as  *  men-transfer- 
ring machines,'  Xnofrdpow  laixfofoit.  '  See,'  he  would  exclaim,  *  with 
what  exquisite  art  the  poet  depicts  the  non-maritime  nature  of  the 
Persians  in  their  wondering  expressions  for  ships;'  and  this  pro- 
priety of  cauleur  locale  is  kept  up  throughout  the  play,  each  person 
using  an  oriental  pomp  of  language,  an  oriental  extravagance  of  me- 
taphor :  as  where  fish  are  designated  as  *  mute  children  of  the  sea,' 
astau^w  fnud»v  rar  d/uiamnf;  or  where  Atossa  says  that  the  Messen- 
ger has  '  spoken  a  great  light  to  her  palaces,'  iiujiisfiMv  flvas  btufuunv 
4taof  fteyaV*  This  is  uo  exaggeration,  as  all  readers  of  commenta- 
ries will  admit;  and  it  is  sumcient  proof  of  die  worthlessness  of 
such  ingenuity. 

To  return  to  Marlowe:  the  English  stage  owes  much  to  him, 
but  he  had  many  contemporaries  who  share  with  him  the  honour 
and  trouble  of  forming  a  drama  out  of  the  materials  at  hand. 
But  the  adoption  of  bhuik  verse,  and  the  rythmical  improvements 
whichhe  introduced,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Although 
by  no  means  the  first  to  use  blank  verse,  Marlowe  was  the  fiwt 
who  steadily  persevered  in  his  dramatic  employment.  We  refer 
to  Mr.  CoUier  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  127 — 146)  for  the  proofs;  we  refer  to 
him,  moreover,  for  the  auce  of  noticing  his  extraordinary  miscon- 
ception of  Shakspeare's  versification,  which  he  attempts  to  show 
was  founded  upon  that  of  Marlowe,  with  little  alteration.  '  Mar- 
lowe, '  he  says,  *  introduced  such  varieties  of  pause,  inflection, 
and  modulation,  as  left  our  great  dramatists  little  more  to  do  than 
follow  his  example.'  Mr.  Collier  when  he  wrote  this  had  not 
edited  Shakspeare,  or  he  would  hardly,  we  think,  have  ventured 
BO  singular  an  assertion.  Every  reader  knows  that  Marlowe's  ver- 
sification has  a  '  princely  monotony;'  that  the  sense  ends  almost 
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witli  every  line,  and  that  lednndancies  ore  q)aiing;  ledundKH 
des  occur^  as  aho  deficienGioiy  but  they  aie  so  few  as  to  be  no- 
ticed only  on  minute  examination.  The  genexal  impiGBsion  is 
that  of  weighty  regularity  in  the  stmctuie  of  the  verse.  Shak- 
speaie,  on  tke  contraiy,  gives  you  the  impresBiosi  of  inexhaustible 
variety.  The  lines  ran  freely  ova*  into  each  other;  ledundandes 
are  frequent:  lines  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  even  fourteen  syllableB 
not  un&equently  occurring.  Another  distinction :  in  Marlowe  ^exe 
is  a  monotonj  m  the  length  and  pauses  of  his  verse,  wi&  great 
irregularity  in  the  metre:  he  employs  almost  as  manjp'  trodiees 
and  dactyls  as  iambics;  Sha]sq>eaie  lias  great  varieties  in  lengdi 
and  pauses,  with  comparatively  a  ri^d  employment  of  the  iambic 
metre.  Marlowe,  however,  is  &i3y  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  materially  improved  our  blank  verse,  and  having  in  spite 
of  ridicule,  fixed  it  as  the  dramatic  verse.  We  reserve  our  remarks 
on  Mariowe's  want  of  dramatic  characterisation,  till  we  come 
to  ComeiUe's  want  of  the  same  power. 

The  &ther  of  French  tragedy  was  Coraeille,  who  also  exhibits 
the  same  characteristics  as  .ZBschylus  and  Marlowe:  sublimity, 
bombast,  triviality,  and  want  of  art.  Comeille  is  ofkn  fiumfiar, 
but  seldom  lunf.  Not  only  does  his  language  too  much  resemble, 
on  occasions,  the  langu^e  of  comed}r,  out,  as  Voltaire  remaiis, 
the  poets  of  that  day  did  not  distinguish  between  the  simple  and 
the  £umliar,  *  le  simple  est  necessaire,  le  familier  ne  pent  gtre 
soufiert.'  Voltaire,  m  his  valuable  commentary,  has  noticed 
many  examples  of  this  familiarity  of  expression;  but  there  are 
many  which  escaped  his  lynx-eyed  criticism. 

From  our  imorance  of  conversational  Grreek,  we  are  insensible 
to  much  of  what  was  doubtless  colloquial  in  iBschylus;  bat  there 
are  not  a  few  passages  on  which  we  could  unhesitatingly  pro* 
nounce,  because  the  ideas  themselves  are  trivial  and  coDoquiaL 
Corneille,  however,  with  all  his  £iult8  was  a  giant,  and  took  a 
plant's  stride  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and  is  justly  con- 
sidered the  father  of  the  tragic  style  in  France.  His  improve- 
ments were  poetical  rather  thsm  secnical.  He  made  l^e  kngua^ 
more  suitable  to  the  expression  of  serious  thoughts;  enriched  it 
with  many  new  turns;  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  feeble  and 
contemptible  imitations  dP  the  classic  mc^el  then  in  vogue,  and 
by  the  force  of  passion,  rhetoric,  and  concentrated  energy,  made 
that  form  of  drama  truly  national.  He  is  not  to  be  regaraed  as  a 
great  dramatist,  in  our  Shakspearian  sense  of  the  term;  but  some 
of  his  scenes  approach  perfection,  and  have  never  been  surpassed. 
He  had  astonidimg  vigour  and  a  daring  spirit.  He  is  sublime, 
but  it  is  in  sudden  flashes,  not  in  steady  conceptions.  Some  of  bis 
brief  sentences  startled  the  audience  into  rapture,  flashing  like 
lightning;  but  they  were  as  flashes  which  for  a  moment  illumine 
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the  dark  mght,  not  the  steadr  harmonious  light  of  a  son  irradiating 
and  sttfiiising  irith  a  poedcal  glow  every  comer  of  the  piece.  He 
iranta  that  which  all  early  dnimatists  wanted,  the  power  of  cha- 
racteiisation. 

The  chaiacteia  in  Compile  are  vrais^  perhaps,  but  not  vredaem^ 
blabks;  we  cannot  say  they  are  unnatural,  but  neither  can  we 
say  that  he  has  made  mem  natural  Without  denying  that  the 
opposite  passions,  which  he  depicts  as  co-existent  in  the  same 
Ineast,  may  and  often  do  exist,  we  absolutdy  deny  that  he  has 
made  their  co-existence  credible.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  those 
subtle  links  which  connect  opposite  pasdons,  as  bridges  thrown 
orer  vast  chasms,  Cinna  is  by  turns  heroic  and  contemptible,  a 
patriot,  a  hero,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  driveller.  (Emile,  whom  Bal- 
zac (^not  Honor^  de)  calls  an  *•  adorable  fury,'  has  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  '  fury,'  and  none  of  the  '  adorable.'  The  contend- 
ing passions  of  love  and  filial  duty  which  agitate  Chim^ne  are 
vMonbtedly  real;  but  they  do  not  affect  us  as  if  they  were  roal; 
vre  do  not  sympathise  with  her  in  the  struggle  because  we  do  not 
see  it  going  on  in  her  heart;  there  is  no  fusion  of  oj^posing  pas- 
sions, consequently  no  truth.  It  is  quite  natural  for  a  woman 
both  to  hate  and  love  the  same  man;  to  hate  him  with  a  hate  as 
deadly  as  her  love  is  deep :  for  this  hate  is  nothing  but  a  wounded 
bleedinff  love,  stung  with  the  sense  of  wrong  and  blind  with 
intolerable  grief.  But  to  portray  these  contending  feelings  is  a 
difficult  task,  requiring  subtle  knowledge  and  a  delicate  pencil. 
Racine  did  it,  in  ^  Hermione,'  to  perfection.  Comeille  attempted 
it  in  ^  Chim^ne,'  onljr  to  make  the  contradiction  glaring.  The 
point  we  speak  of  is  important.  This  talent  for  portraying  the 
minute  links  of  motive  and  passion  constitutes  the  great  dramatist. 
.Sschylus  had  none  of  it;  Marlowe  had  none  of  it;  GomeiUe  had 
Aone  of  it.  The  '  Choephoras'  of  iEschylus  may  be  compared 
with  the  '  Electra'  of  Sophocles,  the  '  iSdward  U.'  of  Marlowe 
with  the  <  Richard  IL'  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  *'  Cid '  of  GomeiUe 
with  the  *'  Andromaque'  of  Bacine,  by  the  student  desirous  of 
dearly  perceiving  the  nature  of  the  two  epochs  in  dramatic  art. 
A  distinction  has  been  made  between  that '  Ideal  which  is  a  faint 
reflex  of  the  God-like,'  and  that  which  is  the  ^  highest  point  of 
humanity;^  in  other  words  the  ideal  is  sometimes  that  which  ima- 
gination conceives  as  superior  to  man,  and  at  others  the  superiority 
of  humanity.  iBschylus  and  Sophocles  embody  these  two  mean- 
ings of  ideality.  The  one  psdnts  abstractions  and  demigods;  the 
other,  men.  The  one  has  a  hardness  and  nakedness  of  outline; 
the  other  fills  up  his  outlines  with  perfect  lights  and  shadows, 
and  delicate  tints.  Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  their  manner 
of  handling  the  same  subject.  Clytemnestra,  in  iEschylus,  hears  of 
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the  death  of  her  son  Orestes  without  exhibiting  the  least  emotion; 
not  merely  is  the  mother  stifled  in  her  heart,  tne  guilty  woman  is 
not  even  moved;  she  neither  feels  sorrow  for  her  child  nor  joy  at 
Iier  security.    Yet  these  contending  passions  are  eminently  appro- 

?riate  to  the  situation,  and  Sophodes  avails  himself  of  them:  his 
ilytemnestra  expresses  both  feelings,  both  acutely.  It  is,  indeed, 
curious  to  notice  the  absence  of  all  human  feeling  in  the  ^  Choe- 
phorse.'  Neither  Orestes  nor  Electra  are  moved  with  the  least 
filial  recollection.  Hate,  unmixed  with  pity,  unmixed  even  with 
the  recollections  of  maternal  kindness,  of  the  ties  of  blood,  hate 
dark,  settled,  and  implacable,  alone  moves  them.  And  this  hate 
seems,  on  the  part  of  Orestes,  less  grounded  in  abhorrence  at  his 
mother's  crimes,  or  in  pity  for  his  father's  fate,  than  in  the  im- 
posing command  of  the  oracle,  which  he  fears  to  disobey.  The 
Germans,  probably,  find  some  very  profound  philosophical  mean- 
ing in  all  this;  meanwhile,  we  may  say  that  nothing- can  be  less 
dramatic.  To  portray  passion,  in  its  wondrous  complexity  and 
appalling  reality,  belongs  to  the  poets  of  the  second  epoch, — So- 
pnocles,  Shakspeare,  and  Racine.  Before  quitting  the  poets  of 
the  first  epoch,  let  us  remark  how  they  resemble  each  other  not 
only  in  cast  of  thought,  language,  and  characterisation^  but  also 
in  the  warlike  spirit  which  pervades  their  works. 

If  in  pursuing  our  histoncal  review  we  call  Cervantes  the  iEs- 
chylus  oi  Spain,  it  must  be  understood  as  expressive  rather  of  his 
position  than  of  the  nature  of  liis  genius.  The  dramatic  powers  of 
the  author  of  Don  Quixote  were  unquestionably  of  the  highest  order. 
Nevertheless,  his  dramas  have  but  scanty  merit.  He  possessed  all 
the  qualities  which  make  a  writer  great :  style,  pathos,  humour, 
knowledge  of  life,  and  mastery  in  the  portrayal  of  character.  He 
stands  alone,  not  merely  in  hi^  country,  but  in  his  art  But  his 
warmest  admirers  must  confess  that  his  dramas  are  as  unworthy  of 
him,  as  the  *  Rape  of  Lucrece'  is  unworthy  the  author  of  *  Othdlo.* 
The  boasted  tragedy  of '  Numancia'  is  a  '  rudis  indigestaque  moles,' 
with  occasional  glimpses  of  pathos  and  poetry.  Bouterwek  sup- 
poses that  Cervantes  had  real  genius  for  tne  drama,  but '  could  not 
preserve  his  independence  in  the  conflict  he  had  to  maintain  with 
the  conditions  required  by  the  Spanish  public;  and  when  he  sa- 
crificed his  independence  and  submitted  to  the  rules  of  others,  his 
invention  and  language  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  inferior 
poet.  The  intrigues,  adventures,  and  surprises  which  in  that  age 
characterised  the  drama,  were  ill-suited  to  the  genius  of  Cervantes. 
His  natural  style  was  too  profound  and  precise  to  be  reconciled 
to  fantastical  ideas  expressed  in  irregular  verse.  But  he  was  Spa- 
niard enough  to  be  gratified  with  dramas  which,  as  a  poet,  he  could 
not  imitate  ;  and  he  imagined  himself  capable  of  imitating  them 
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because  he  would  have  shone  in  another  species  of  dramatic  com- 
position had  the  public  taste  accommodated  itself  to  his  genius.' 
This  is  a  similar  defence  to  that  erected  for  Shakspeare's  poems. 
We  indine,  however,  to  the  belief  that  Cervantes  did  not  attain 
dramatic  excellence  because  his  genius  was  not  developed  till  late 
in  life,  when  he  had  long  relinquished  the  writing  of  putys. 

Cervantes,  though  a  poor  diamatist,  was  to  a  certain  extent  the 
father  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  in  his  works  we  see,  as  in  iBs- 
chylus,  Marlowe,  and  Comeille,  a  vigour  and  grandeur  in  certain 
passages,  with  an  intensity  of  pathos  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
admired;  we  see  also  the  &miharity  and  bombast j)eculiar  to  early 
dramatists.  He  introduced  a  new  kind  of  tragic  drama  whicn 
was  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  national  taste  that  it 
became  the  fixed  form.  Torres  de  Naharro  had  fixed  the  form  of 
comedy;  Cervantes  fixed  that  of  tragedy. 

Wim  Alfieri  there  was  a  vigorous  attempt  to  create  a  drama  in 
Italy  ;  but  although  a  man  of  powerful  dramatic  talent,  and 
although  his  plays  have  had  immense  influence  on  his  nation,  are 
still  acted,  still  admired,  yet  the  attempt  has  proved  abortive. 
There  have  been  no  followers  to  complete  what  he  began.  Monti, 
Niccolini,  and  the  rest,  are  but  feeble  copyists  of  Ameri.  Opera 
has  become  the  national  drama.  Oermany  has  been  late  in  esta* 
blishing  a  drama;  and  in  spite  of  the  ability  there  occasionally  be- 
stowed upon  it,  we  cannot  on  the  whole  regard  it  as  at  all  equal  to 
that  of  Greece,  England,  Spain,  and  France.  Gothe's  is  doubtless  a 
great  name,  but  its  lustre  does  not  come  from  the  drama.  Schiller 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  rare  talents  ;  but  both  Go'the  and 
Schiller  contented  themselves  with  being  translators,  andin  somesort 
imitators  of  the  plays  of  Greece,  England ,  and  France.  A  national 
drama  they  did  not  attempt.  Lessing  and  Kotzebue  in  some 
measure  attempted  it.  The  burgerliclte  Trauerspiele,  the  senti- 
mental dramas  such  as  *  Minna  von  Bamhelm'  and  ^  Menschenhass 
und  Reue,'  are  of  course  miserably  inferior  to  •  Tasso,'  *  Clavigo,* 
*  Fiesoo,'  and  *  Die  Jimgfrau  von  Chrleans,'  in  point  of  poetic  beauty, 
in  point  of  literary  interest;  but  we  suspect  that  in  this  species  lay 
the  germ  of  a  real  national  drama,  for  it  was  the  expression  of  the 
national  character.  If  it  was  a  real  germ,  it  was  completely  buried 
beneath  a  host  of  imitations,  historical  tragedies,  fate  tragedies, 
romantic  tragedies,  and  art  tragedies,  which  have  been  produced 
with  sterile  abundance;  German  tragedies  are  unknown.  Italy  and 
Germany  do  not  afford  the  same  illustrations  of  that  process  of  de- 
velopment which  we  have  traced  in  the  other  countnes;  but  they 
give  negative  evidence  of  almost  equal  value.  The  imitative 
drama,  being  always  a  spurious  thing,  has  not  been  regulated  by 
the  same  laws  as  those  ol  natural  development 
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The  third  portion  of  our  historical  review  is  now  to  invite  at- 
tention. The  drama  having  been  created,  as  we  saw,  we  have 
now  to  trace  its  progress  till  it  reaches  aclimax  of  perfection  and  then 
to  observe  its  gradual  decline.  In  Greece,  the  uiree  epochs  of  for- 
mation^ perfection,  and  decline,  are  felicitously  represented  by  the 
only  three  remaining  tragedians,  .fschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides; in  France  equally  so  by  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire; 
in  England,  less  perfectly  by  Mailowe,  Shakspeare,  and  Fletdier; 
in  Spam,  still  less  soby  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  or  Calderon,  and 
Moreto.  With  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  writers,  the  progress 
was  in  all  these  poets  the  same  in  kind,  as  also  was  liie  decline;  the 
reason  of  iJiis  exception  we  shall  hereafter  explain.  In  Sophocles, 
Shakspeare,  and  Racine,  the  sternness,  rug^eoness,  grandeur,  bom- 
bast, triviality,  and  scanty  outlines  of  their  predecessors  were  re- 
placed by  beauty  and  harmonious  completeness.  They  reoeived 
a  Cyclopean  fragment,  bold,  but  unshapely;  in  their  hands  it 
became  a  Phidian  statue,  the  ideal  of  narmonious  proportion. 
The  Titan  became  a  man.  Art  gained  in  depth  what  it  lost  in 
terror.  The  Titan,  no  doubt,  was  a  grand,  daring  being,  vast  in 
size,  indomitable  in  will;  but  compared  to  man,  wondrous  in 
intelligence,  inexhaustible  in  affection,  this  Titan  was  insigni- 
ficant. 

It  may  be  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
greatness  of  a  poet  is  shown  rather  in  small  things  than  in  ^reat; 
these  small  things  bein^  only  small  in  appearance.  The  minute 
springs  of  character,  the  involuntary  demonstrations  of  feeling, 
tne  sudden  glimpses  of  the  heart,  are  ten  times  more  difficult  to 
portray  than  the  general  expressions  and  the  open  manifestations 
of  headlong  passion.  To  paint  a  demigod  requires  only  imagina- 
tion ;  to  paint  a  man  requires  &r  other  powers.  It  is  comparatavdy 
easy  to  make  characters  great^  imposmg,  even  terrible;  scarcely 
one  man  in  a  century  can  make  them  true.  We  maj  say  the 
same  of  style;  imagery  is  ^ven  to  many,  but  that  peculiar  beauty 
which  consists  in  the  selection  of  the  best  images  and  the  best  ex- 
pressions, which  preserves  the  style  equally  m>m  prosusms  and 
gaudy  ornaments^  which  gives  tiie  thought  all  its  real  beanty  and 
no  more,  in  a  word  simplicil^  as  distinct  from  boldness,  is  ^e 
rarest  and  greatest  of  qualities  in  a  writer. 

The  most  striking  improvements  effected  by  the  three  poets  we 
are  now  to  consider,  are  precisely  in  the  above  qualities.  They 
made  their  characters  more  human,  and  their  style  more  chaste. 
Sophocles,  in  a  very  important  passage  preserved  by  Flataich, 
speaks  of  his  having  emancipated  tiimself  fiom  the  pomp  {SyKOp)  of 
jEschylus  and  at  length  attained  that  style  which  was  the  best 
for  the  expression  of  character  (pmp  4(n\»  ^^ua<Sraroy  ml  /SeXnorsr). 
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This  oonyeys  the  best  idea  of  his  aim  in  poetrf ;  and  when  lie  said 
that  *  JSfichylus  did  right  'without  knowing  it/  he  dearly  enough 
indicated  tlie  critical  nature  of  his  own  senius.  He  was  in  truth' 
a  very  critical  poet;  but  critical  in  the  ^rgest  sense.  In  the  fid* 
ness  of  his  knowledge  he  knew  what  was  the^best,  and  he  executed 
what  he  knew.  There  are  persons  who  prefer  w£schylus  to  So* 
phodes,  there  are  o^rs  at  a  loss  to  award  a  prefiszence;  we  hare 
not  to  settle  such  questions  here,  but  we  have  to  settle  the  question 
of  historical  devdopment,  and  in  this  sense  we  must  amrd  the 
superiority  to  Sophocles,  who  unquestionably  carried  the  drama 
onwards.  He  not  only  invented  a  third  actor,  which,  of  course, 
gave  greater  opportunities  for  dramatic  oomplmty;  but  he  put  a 
new  spirit  into  tragedy.  The  passions  in  .£dcfaylus  axe  indicated 
rather  than  ddineated;  extremely  ample  and  elementaiy,  th^ 
have  no  fluctuations,  no  subtleties.  The  passions  in  Sophocles 
are  dramatic,  they  have  their  flux  and  reflux,  their  contraoictions 
and  subtleties;  above  all  they  are  natural.*  In  .Xschylus  they 
are  almost  abstractions.  It  is  irom  this  we  believe,  that  Miill^ 
aaserted  that  the  masks  with  their  uniform  expressions  suited  the 
uniformity  of  passions  in  ancient  tragedjr,  '  wherein  the  principal 
persons,  once  tbrcibly  impressed  by  certain  objects  and  emotions, 
speared  through  the  wnole  remaining  piece  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  was  become  the  habitual  and  fundamental  character  of  their 
existence.'!  He  applies  this  to  Sophocles  as  to  iEachylus;  yet 
surely  his  memory  must  have  misled  him  here?  The  fluctuations 
of  feeling  which  occur  in  the  scene  between  Creon  and  Hsemon 
in  the  '  Antigone'  (to  take  only  one  instance),  could  never  have 
been  represented  b^  one  expression,  since  they  embrace  the  ex- 
tremes of  filial  submission  and  outrageous  defiance:  the  iather  who 
began  with  dignified  calmness,  and  the  son  who  began  with  aflec- 
tionate  obedience,  are  both  quickly  hurried  into  anger,  bitter 
sarcasms,  and  mutual  defiance.  These  fluctuations  form  one  of 
the  stnlong  characteiistics  of  Sophodes;  and  the  complexiij  of 
his  plots  is  contrived  for  no  other  purpose.  His  plots  indeed  aie 
masterpieces,  and  fiilly  demonstrate  the  delicate  art  which  guided 
him.  Simple  in  their  outline  they  are  complex  in  their  internal 
stmctore.  The  events  are  few,  the  situations  few;  but  the 
motives  and  feelings  are  complex.  The  story  of  the  CEdipus 
Tyrannus  may  be  told  in  a  few  words;  the  play  could  not  be  ana- 
lyzed in  less  than  a  dozen  pages.    Ail  the  minute  links  in  the 

*  Boipectiiig  the  difl^venoes  betweeo  the  nn^fe  ploti  of  JBrnSkyhu  and  the 
campkx  plots  of  Sophodes,  M.  Patin  has  some  ezoeUent  ohoenrations,  and  draws 
an  ingemoiis  parallel  between  the  two  poets  and  the  two  historians,  Herodotus 
and  Thucjdides:    See  p.  37. 

t '  Lit  of  Qieeoe,*  L,p.  298,  trans. 
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great  chain  are  brought  into  view.  The  result  is  a  work  that 
fills  the  reader  with  incessant  admiration.  For  severe  cdrnplicity 
in  the  economj  of  materials  this  play  is  a  model  for  all  dramatists; 
nothing  is  superfluous,  nothing  thrown  away. 

The  drama,  as  we  saw,  began  when  symbols  and  allegories 
gave  place  to  human  characters,  when  instead  of  a  virtue  or  a 
vice,  a  virtuous  or  vicious  man  was  represented.  The  drama 
reached  its  climax  when  human  character  was  represented  in  its 
inner  secret  phases,  and  not  merely  in  its  external  acts.  Hiis 
is  accomplished,  in  different  d^rees  of  course,  by  Sophocles, 
Shakspeare,  and  Racine.  These  poets  were  all  distinguished  by 
tlie  epithet  of  gentleness;  the  '  Attic  Bee,'  the  '  tendre  Radne,' 
and  '  Shak^eare  bland  and  mild,'*  and  to  them  we  maj  add 
the  '  gentle  Kaphael,'  who  stands  in  a  similar  relation  to  Michael 
Angelo  as  Sophocles  does  to  JBschylus.  This  gentleness  is  in  no 
way  incompatible  with  the  manliest  strength;  and  those  critics 
who  prefer  ComeiUe  and  Racine  on  the  ground  of  superior 
strength,  mistake  spasms  for  force.  Racine  is  stronger  than  Cor- 
neille,  because  wider  and  deeper.  The  general  tenour  of  his 
verse,  indeed,  is  sweet  and  gentle,  but  he  can  be  terrible  at  will; 
he  can  be  bitter  and  more  intense  than  his  rugffed  rival.  So, 
also,  Sophocles  is,  on  occasions,  more  terrible  toan  JSschylus. 
The  Attic  Bee  carries  a  sting.  The  toomanfy-wicked  Clytem- 
nestra  is  more  terrific  than  the  fiendish  Clytemnestra  of  .£9chy- 
lus,  because  the  one  has  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  outrages 
them,  the  other  is  purely  fiendish.  The  djdng  curse  of  CEdipus 
is  more  fearful  than  the  bowlings  and  raving  of  the  Eumenides, 
with  all  the  superiorly  of  moral  over  physical  terror.  For 
strength  of  purpose  and  unflincing  endurance,  Philoctetes  is  as 
grand  as  Prometheus ;  while  in  resolution,  few  can  surpass  Antigone 
and  Electra.  It  was  not  that  he  was  unable  to  wi^d  the  aims  (£ 
terror,  but  because  he  delighted  to  portray  the  affections,  that 
Sophocles  earned  the  name  of  the  Attic  Bee.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects,  and  of  Ghreek  feelings,  little  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  love  in  the  Greek  plap;  but  in  those  of  Sophocles, 
the  affections  generally  find  beautifiil  esmresdon.  Perhiaps  no- 
where but  in  Shakspeare  is  there  to  be  foimd  such  a  couplet  as 
that  in  which  Ismene  replies  to  Creon's  question  as  to  her  shaie 
in  Antigone's  disobedience. 

dcd^Mzjca  TtjiSpyw^  tltrtp  ^  o/ioppoSuf 
fcal  (vfjifitTiax^  '^al  <f>€fm  rrfs  aZruw.f 

The  delicacy  with  which  this  is  touched  is  wonderful;  the 

•  Tennyson. 

1 1  did  tbedeed  if  «^  wiUlet  me  acknowledge  it,  and  I  viU  ihai«  the  Uame 
and  pnnishment  with  her. 
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whole  character  of  Isinene,  with  its  feminine  softness  and  mild 
heroism,  is  reflected  in  these  lines,  and  how  simple  they  are ! 
Examine  the  couplet,  reader,  not  merely  in  itself,  but  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  speaker,  and  the  wondrous  beauty  of  these  artless 
words  will  tnen  fill  your  mind  with  a  glow  of  admiration.* 
Such  a  couplet  you  will  seek  in  vain  through  .^^hylus.  He 
would  have  made  Ismene  as  arrogant  and  violent  as  Antigone: 
she  would  have  declared  her  willingness  to  share  her  sister's 
fate  in  some  brief,  stem  words,  or  else  in  hyperboles:  she  would 
have  been  a  termagant  or  a  braggadocia. 

The  intensely  human  and  extremely  subtle  nature  of  Shak- 
speare's  creations,  needs  no  comment  here;  aU  the  world  are 
agreed  on  the  matter.  But  Racine  demands  a  few  words  from 
us  in  exposition.  Our  remarks  will  be  understood  to  apply 
to  Racine  in  relation  to  all  other  French  poets,  not  in  relation  to 
poets  in  general.  We  do  not  enter  that  debateable  ground  of 
national  taste  and  national  prejudice.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
settle  the  rank  each  poet  occupies  on  Parnassus,  but  tne  position 
he  holds  in  the  drama  of  his  own  country.  This  method  is  not 
only  the  fairest,  but  the  safest.  As  Coleridge  said  of  Klopstock, 
tbat  he  was  a  very  German  Milton,  so  may  Englishmen  say  that 
Kacinc  was  a  very  French  Shakspeare;t  our  task  is  to  show  that 
Bacine  did  for  the  French  drama  what  Sophocles  and  Shak< 
speare  did  for  theirs. 

In  the  two  great  qualities  of  a  dramatic  writer,  style  and  cha- 
racterisation, !EUicine  nas  never,  in  his  own  coimtry,  been  ap- 
proached.   The  precept  of  Horace, 

^'  In  yerbb  etiam  tenuis  cautnsque  serendis,'' 

that  exquisite  propriety  of  diction  which  equally  avoids  triviality 
and  bombast,  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  plays  of  Racine,  and 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  persons  competent  to  judge. 
In  dramatic  exposition  of  character  he  is  also  masterly.  Let  us 
rapidly  trace  his  delineation  of  Hermione,  which  is,  perhaps,  his 
finest  character,  though  *Andromaque*  is  not  his  finest  plav. 
She  is  introduced  as  betrothed  to  Pyrrhus,  whom  she  ardently 
loves,  but  who  deserts  her  for  Andromaque.  Self-love  struggling 
with  injuries,  jealously  swallowing  up  all  tenderness,  makes  her 
exclaim,  *  Ah !  je  I'ai  trop  airae,  pour  ne  le  point  hair !'  Cleone 
counsels  her  to  fly;  *  Ah  r  she  replies, 

'^  Laisse  ^  ma  fureur  le  temps  de  croitre  encore. 
Contre  mon  ennemi  laisse-moi  m'assurer ; 

*  See  also  our  remarks  on  the  character  of  Ismene,  in  our  last  Number,  p.  65. 
f  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  *  Literature  of  Europe/  ranks  Bacine  next  to  Shakspearu 
lis  a  dramatic  writer.    Vol.  ir.  462. 
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Cleoney  avec  homur  je  m'ea  toux  s^purer. 
n  n'y  traTaillera  que  trop  bieii»  l^nfidtie!*' 

Cleone,  quite  unaware  of  the  sweet  delusion  which  Hennicne 
ohexishes,  and^  of  course,  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  sophisois  in 
which  passion  is  so  fertile,  bids  Hermione  fly  before  she  is  agun 
insultea,  shows  her  the  enormity  of  the  instilt  she  has  suffered  in 
having  a  slave  preferred  to  her,  and  finishes  very  sagely  with: 

<<  Apr^s  ce  qu*il  a  fait,  que  saurait-O  done  (kite? 
D  Yous  aurait  d^plu,  s  il  pouTmt  tous  dephure.** 

To  this  Hermione  passionately  answers: 

^'  Pouiquoi  yeox-tu,  cniellei  irriter  mes  ennuis? 
Je  crams  de  me  connaUre  en  Vetat  auje  sums* 
De  tout  ce  que  tu  vois  t&che  de  ne  rien  croiie; 
Crois  que  je  n'aime  plus,  yante-m<H  ma  yictoiie  ; 
Crois  quo  dans  son  depit  mou  coeur  est  eudurci  ; 
H^las !  et  sll  se  peut/aw-2e-iiun  croire  aussL 
Tu  veuz  que  je  le  fuie  ?   H6  bieu !  rien  ne  m'arr^  : 
Aliens,  n'envions  plus  son  iadig^e  oonqu^  ; 
Que  sur  lui  sa  captive  6tende  son  pouroir; 
Fuvons ....  Mais  si  Pingrat  reniraii  dans  son  devoir^ 
Si  la  foi  dans  sou  coeur  retrouvoit  quelque  place 
S'il  venait  k  mes  pieds  me  demander  sa  grace; 
Si  sous  mes  lois,  Amour,  tu  pouvds  Tengager ; 
S'il  Youloit ....  Mais  tingratneveuiquern'oHtrager. 
Demeurons  toutefois  pour  troubler  leur  fortune.'' 

The  fluctuations  of  feeling  need  not  be  pointed  out;  we  camiot, 
however,  pass  over  in  silence  the  passionate  d^th  of 

'*  Je  crains  de  me  oonnaltre  en  Tetat  oil  je  suis.'' 

In  this  state  of  outraged  afiection,  her  thoughts  recur  to  Qreste, 
who  long  has  sighed  in  vain  for  her;  dallying  for  a  moment  with 
the  *  faint  surmise,'  encouraging  the  flattering  idea  of  happiness 
with  him,  she  says: 

"  Quelque  soit  Pyrrhus 

Hermione  est  sensible,  Oreste  a  des  vertus  ; 

II  sail  aimer  du  mains^  ei  mime  sans  qu*on  Taimey 

£t  peut-^tre  il  saura  se  (aire  aimer  lui  m^me. 

AUons,  qu'il  vienne  eofin. 
CUone.  Madame  le  yoi9L 
Hermione.  Ah!  je  ne  croyais  pas  qn^Ufut  si  pres  (Tigi  f 

In  these  few  lines  there  is  considerable  subtlety.  The  third 
paints  her  own  character  while  painting  his.  She,  too,  loves 
without  return;  and  on  this  ground  of  sympathy  she  builds  the 
hope  of  future  happiness.  *  He  loves,  will  make  himself  beloved.' 
But  directly  C16one  says  that  he  is  at  hand,  we  see  how  *  like  the 
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baseteoi  &bric  of  a  dieam/  this  flattering  hope;  she  starts,  and 
eTrJainMS  '  I  did  not  think  he  was  so  near.'  The  next  scene  is 
too  long  for  extract,  and  must  not  be  mutilated.  We  pass  to  the 
third  scene  of  Act  IV.  Pyrrhus  has  made  Andromaque  the 
formal  offer  of  his  hand  and  throne.  Hermione  enters  silent  and 
terrible;  the  brief  answers  she  vouchsafes  are  stem  and  im- 
placable. 'Fais-tu  venir  Oreste,'  is  all  she  says  to  Cleone. 
Oreste  enters  enraptured  at  being  sent  for  by  his  mistress.  To 
his  gallantries,  and  somewhat  maudlin  interrogatories,  she  answers 
sternly: 

"  Je  yeux  saymr,  seieneur,  si  yous  m'umez. 
Oreste.  Si  je  tous  aime!  mi,  dieax!    Mes  sennens,  mes  parjures, 
Ma  fuite,  men  retour,  mes  respects,  mes  injures. 
Men  d^espoir,  mes  yeox  de  [Meois  toujoors  noy^ ; 
Quels  t^oins  oroirez-Toiis,  si  vous  ne  les  cioyei? 
Hermume.  Vengeznuji^jecnfUUmC* 

This  '  vengez  moi,  je  crois  tout,'  is  as  magnificent  as  the  more 
celebrated  'Qu'il  mourut'  of  Horace.     Vengeance  is  her  only 
thought;  the  rhetoric  of  Oreste  she  dismisses  with  sublime  in- 
difference: *  Je  crois  tout.'    Oreste  consents  to  avenge  her;  but 
how?    She  sternly  bids  him  assassinate  Pyrt*hua^   Oreste  hesi- 
tates, points  out  the  horror  of  such  a  crime,  but  is  interrupted  by 
Hermione's  imperiously  and  impetuously  exclaiming: 
^Ne  vous  suffit'ilpas  queje  Vaie  condamnti 
Ne  vous  suffit-il  pas  que  ma  gloire  offens^e 
Demande  une  victime  k  moi  seule  adress^e  ; 
Que  je  le  hais ;  enfifif  seigneur,  queje  Vaimaif 
Je  ne  m'en  cadie  point:  Fingrat  m'avoit  su  plaire. 

Jilalg^  mes  Tceux,  sdgpieur,  honteusement  dd^us, 
Malgre  la  juste  horreur  que  son  crime  me  donne, 
Tant  qu'ilvivrOy  craignez  queje  ne  ltd  pardonne* 

Oreste  consents;  but  as  he  still  bids  her  pause  and  reflect,  she 
pours  forth  this  torrent  of  sarcastic  passion : 

**  Tant  de  raisonnements  offensent  ma  col^. 
J'ai  Youler  vous  donner  les  moyens  de  me  plure^ 
Rendre  Oreste  content ;  mais  enfin  je  vois  bien 
Qu^  yeut  toujours  se  plaindre  et  ne  m6riter  rien. 
Partes;  allez  ailleurs  vanter  yotre  constance 
Et  me  laisser  i9i  le  soin  de  ma  vengeance. 
•  .  .  .  De  mon  ennemi  je  saurai  m'approcher^ 
Je  percerat  le  cceur  que  je  n'ai  pu  toucner. 
Et  mes  sanglantes  mains  sur  moi-m^me  toum^es 
Aussit6t,  malg^  lui,  joindront  nos  destinies ; 
£i  tout  ingrat  qt^il  est^  il  me  sera  plus  doux 
De  ntourir  avec  ha  que  de  vivre  avec  vous  /" 
Z2 
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Oreste,  overpowered,  rushes  off  to  execute  her  will.  With  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  she  bids  Cl^one  follow  Oreste,  and  tell  him 
to  let  Pyrrhus  know 

**  Qu'on  rimmole  k  ma  haine,  et  non  pas  h  I'etat 
Ch^re  Cl6one,  cours :  ma  vengeance  est  perdue 
Sll  ignore  en  mourant  que  c'est  moi  qui  le  tue.** 

She  is,  however,  informed  that  Pyrrhus  approaches;  a  hope  at 
once  warms  her  heart,  and  dispels  its  ferocity: 

'^  Ah !  cours  apr^s  Oreste,  et  dis  lui,  ma  Cl^ne, 
Qu'il  n'entreprenne  rien  sans  revoir  Hermione." 

All  these  fluctuations  of  feeling  are  wonderfully  managed,  and 
they  are  so  perfectly  true,  and  made  to  appear  so  true,  that  we 
follow  them  unhesitatingly,  sympathising  with  her  hate  as  with 
her  love.  We  must  pass  over  the  intervening  scenes,  though  full 
of  power,  and  stop  at  the  denouement.  Oreste  has  slain  Pyrrhus. 
He  comes  to  seek  Hermione  in  triumph.  She  at  first  only  sap, 
'  //  est  mort,^  for  she  is  half  stunned;  she  says  it  mechanically, 
without  clearly  apprehending  the  sense.  Obreste  described  the 
assassination  at  some  len^h.  '  Qu^ont  ilsfaitP  she  exclaims; 
and  this  is  the  sigh  which  breaks  from  her  as  she  awakens  to  con- 
sciousness, rather  than  a  distinct  reflection.  So  little  does  Oreste 
understand  these  words,  that  he  epcpatiates  on  the  deed,  adding, 
that  she  might  pride  herself  on  having  struck  the  blow,  since  it 
was  but  the  execution  of  her  wish.  Uer  answer  is  a  thunderclap 
to  him: 

"  TaL9-toi,perfideI 

Et  nHmpute  gu^d  toi  ton  tache  parricide. 

Va  faire  chez  tes  Grecs  admirer  ta  fureur. 

Va  :  je  la  dhavoucj  et  tu  me/ais  horreur. 

Barbara,  qu^ae-tufait  f    Avec  quelle  furie 

As  tu  tranche  le  cours  d*une  si  belle  vie? 

Avez  Yous  pu,  cruels,  Timmoler  aujourd^hui, 

Sans  que  tout  votre  sang  se  soulev^t  pour  lui? 

Mais  parle :  de  son  sort  qui  t*a  rendu  I'arbitre  ? 

PourquoiVasassinerf    Qu^a-t-ilfaitf  Aquel titref 

Qui  te  la  dit  ?" 

This  wild  disavowal  of  the  deed  she  abhors  now  that  it  is 
done,  because,  in  truth,  she  never  meant  that  it  should  be  done; 
the  bitterness  of  her  not  only  throwing  all  the  weight  of  the 
crime  upon  Oreste,  but  with  it  her  scorn  and  hate;  the  pasaonate 
ignoring  of  her  previous  commands,  ending  with  that  startKng 
question,  *  Who  bade  thee  do  it  ? — these  are  in  the  finest  dra- 
matic spirit,  and  are  truly  Shakspearian  in  subtlety  and  intcnsitv. 
Oreste,  astonished  at  this  burst,  and  these  reproaches,  says 
'*  Oh  dieux !  Quo! !  ne  m'avez-vous  pas 
Vous-m^me,  191,  tantot,  ordonn6  sou  tr^pas?" 
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Her  answer  is  full  of  the  deepest  pathos  and  the  direst  scorn, 
both  bubbling  from  a  bleeding  heart,  and  couched  in  language 
very  near  perfection : 

^*  Ah  I  faUoU'il  en  croire  une  amante  insensie  ? 

Ne  deyois-tu  pas  lire  au  fond  de  ma  pensee? 

£t  ne  Yoyois-tu  pas,  dans  mes  emportements, 

Que  mon  cceur  dementoit  ma  bouche  a  tous  moments  ? 

Quandje  Vaurois  voulu,  faUoU-U  y  souscrire  ? 

N'as-tu  pas  dft  cent  fois  te  le  faire  redire  ? 

Toi-m^me  avant  le  coup  me  Tenir  consulter 

Y  revenir  encore,  oupttUSt  m^eviterf 

Que  ne  me  laissais-tu  le  soin  de  ma  yengeance  ? 

Que  f  amine  en  des  Ueux  oH  Vonfuit  ta  presence  ? 

Yoil4  de  ton  amour  le  detestable  fruit, 

Tu  m'apportois,  cruel,  le  malheur  qui  te  suit. 

C'est  toi  dont  I'ambassade,  k  tous  les  deux  fiitale, 

L'a  fait  pour  son  malheur  pencher  vers  ma  rivale. 

Nous  le  verrions  encore  nous  partager  ses  soins  ; 

II  nCaimeroit  peut'4tre^  il  lefeindroU  du  moins. 

Adieu.     Tu  peux  partir.     Je  demeure  en  Epire : 

Je  renonoe  &  la  Gr^,  k  Sparte,  &  son  empire, 

A  toute  ma  &mille ;  et  c^esi  assez  pour  moi^ 

Traitre,  qu'elle  aitproduU  un  monstre  tel  que  toi  I** 

After  fifty  reading,  this  passage  tlirills  us  with  rapture.  The 
reader  of  Comeille  will  readily  admit  there  is  nothing  at  all  com- 
pared to  this  in  his  works;  nothing,  indeed,  of  the  same  kind. 
Yet  there  is  a  prejudice  very  prevalent  that  Comeille  is  more 
Shakspearian  than  Racine,  because  less  artificial.  A  mistake,  we 
belieye,  of  the  very  nature  of  dramatic  art.  Comeille  is  not  only 
rude  and  inartistic  compared  to  Racine;  he  is  also  deficient  in 
that  delineation  of  character  which  we  recognise  as  pecidiarly 
Shakspearian.  Racine,  whatever  may  be  his  merits  or  demerits, 
unquestionably  does  delineate  character  dramatically;  and  Vol- 
taire, speaking  of  Comeille's  method  of  allowing  his  characters  to 
announce  formally  their  sentiments  instead  of  letting  them  escape 
dtuing  passion,  says  the  latter  is  the  ^reat  art  of  Racine,  *  M 
FhMre,  ni  Iphigenie,  ni  Agrippine,^  m  Roxane,  ni  Monime,  ne 
debutent  par  venir  Staler  leurs  sentiments  secrets  dans  un  mo- 
nologue, et  par  raisonner  sur  les  int^^ts  de  leurs  pasmons.'  The 
reader  knows  whether  this  be  the  manner  of  Shakspeare  or  not. 
Indeed,  with  reference  to  the '  grand  Comeille,'  we  may  say  with 
Lessinff  that  he  should  have  been  named '  the  extraordinary,  tho 
gigantic,  but  not  the  great.  For  nothing  is  great  that  is  not 
tme.' 

If  there  has  been  any  truth  in  the  parallel  we  have  drawn  of 
the  great  inventors  and  perfectors  of  the  dramatic  art,  we  believe 
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it  will  be  found  equaDy  true  of  the  corruptor*s  Eoiipides,  Vol- 
taire, and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  sure  sign  of  the  general 
decline  of  an  art,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  acutely  remarked,  is  *the 
frequent  occurrence,  not  of  deformitj,  but  of  misplaced  beauty.' 
This  sign  is  visibly  impressed  on  the  works  of  the  writers  now  to 
be  considered,  who 

*f  With  gold  and  silver  cover  every  part, 
And  hide  with  ornament  their  want  of  art** 

The  whole  is  sacrificed  to  the  parts;  truth,  character,  and  art, 
are  given  up  for  effective  rhetoric,  striking  situations,  and  bursts 
of  poetry.  The  rhetoric,  unquestionably,  is  effective,  the  sitiia- 
tions  striking,  and  the  poetry  beauti&l;  but  they  are  not  worth 
the  sacrifices  by  which  tney  are  attained. 

Euripides  was  a  wonderful  poet,  and  possessed  in  a  rare  degree 
the  power  of  expression  and  the  language  of  passion;  but  he  was 
not  a  dramatist  of  the  class  of  Sopnodes  and  Shakspeare.  As 
with  j£schylus,  we  do  not  pretend  to  settle  his  rank  on  F^unaasus. 
We  neither  side  with  his  decriers,  nor  with  his  panegyrists.  He 
may  be  the  greatest  of  the  three;  he  may  be,  as  Axistotle  said» 
the  most  tragic  of  the  tragedians,  or  he  may  be  the  worst.  We 
have  to  show  that  he  was  different  from  the  others,  that  his  art 
was  not  their  art,  his  means  of  pleasing  not  theirs,  his  merits  and 
demerits  the  forerunners,  of  decay.  Looked  at  as  a  dramatast, 
we  should  say  that  Euripides  was  very  quotable,  perhaps  more 
quotable  than  readable;  certainly  more  agreeable  to  leaA  than 
to  criticise.  Passages  of  overpowerinj;  D^uty  and  exqmate 
pathos,  choruses  running  riot  in  luxuriant  imagery,  and  atoa* 
tions  of  absorbing  interest,  are  read  with  delight.  But  pasaa^ 
do  not  make  a  drama.  To  criticise  his  plays,  is  Uke  strippmg 
children's  dolls  to  explore  their  anatomy;  bemg  superbly  drcasoi^ 
they  are  superb  to  look  upon;  strip  them,  and  you  find  nothing 
but  misshapen  wood,  or  bu^y  limbs  of  cotton.  Sophodes  not 
only  bears  inspection,  but  invites  it,  improves  upon  it.  Inoessuit 
study  does  but  explore  new  miracles  of  beauty,  which  had  before 
been  unobserved.  The  fiuniliar  knowledge  of  each  part  only 
makes  the  whole  seem  more  stupendous.  Euripides  ^^i^gtW, 
Sophocles  de%hts.  In  separate  passages,  in  particular  scenes, 
Euripides  is,  perhaps,  finer  than  his  great  rival;  but  no  single 
play  will  heax  comparison  with  the  *  CEdipus,'  *  Ajax,'  *  Huloc- 
tetes,'  or  *  Antigone.'  The  scenes  of  Meaea  with  her  diildren, 
of  Phsedra  with  her  nurse,  of  Iphigeneia  about  to  die,  of  AJcestis 
parting  from  her  husband  ana  children,  though  not  quite  free 
m>m  his  besetting  sin  of  rhetoric,  are  certaimy  very  masteriy, 
very  wonderful;  but  the  plays  themselves  are  by  no  means  equal 
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to  tihiem.  The  two  most  palpable  defects  in  his  method  ate  the 
*  Prologue*  and  the  '  Deiis  ex  Machina.'  By  these  he  abdicated 
aU  claim  to  the  two  great  tasks  of  a  dramatist,  viz.,  evolution  and 
denouement.  Having  evaded  these  difiKculties,  he  was  enabled  to 
throw  all  his  strength  into  the  middle  portion,  the  easiest;  hence 
the  power  of  his  separate  scenes.  Every  pnerson  conversant  with 
the  structure  of  a  drama,  will  readily  admit  that  evolution  and 
denouement  form  almost  the  only  difficulties.  It  is  easy  to  invent 
csomplex  situations ;  but  to  make  them  naturally  evolve  from 
by^ne  conditions,  and  afterwards  naturally  grow  to  a  point 
which  shall  complete  the  subject  and  be  a  real  denouement,  is 
what  few  men  can  accomplish.  But  to  introduce,  as  Euripides 
does,  a  god  or  hero  who  circumstantially  narrates  the  present 
state  of  affidrs  with  a  glance  at  the  past;  to  bring  forward  tne  cha* 
racters  while  at  the  wmte  heat  of  passion,  allowing  them  to  rant, 
^eep,  and  reason;  and,  having  placed  them  in  complex  situations, 
to  introduce  a  god  who  announces  the  decrees  of  fate,  and  qffites 
n  termination  to  all  the  struggles  and  complexities,  instead  of 
letting  them  work  out  their  own  natural,  logical  termination: 
this  is  not  to  write  a  drama,  but  to  use  the  dmma  as  a  stalking 
horse,  under  cover  of  which  to  shoot  the  arrows  of  rhetoric  and 
moral  reasoninss.  Golden  arrows,  perhaps;  but  they  do  not 
justify  Hie  stalking  horse.  The  drama  once  used  tor  such  a 
purpose,  never  recovered  its  dignity. 

Euripides  is  a  rhetorician,  not  a  dramatist.  He  speaks  for 
his  characters,  instead  of  letting  them  speak.  That  impersonality 
which  has  been  so  much  admired  in  Shakspeare  and  Gothe  (and 
not  sufficiently  recognised  in  Sophocles),  which  is  the  key-stone 
of  dramatic  art,  Euripides  never  eidiibits.  The  drama  is  his 
theatre  for  display,  and  '  acca  secum  spatiatur  arena.'  He  con- 
verts all  his  persons  into  sophists,  and  sophists  of  the  same  stamp, 
as  Congreve  makes  even  his  blockheads  utter  witticisms,  the  same 
in  kind  as  those  uttered  by  his  wits.  Rhetoric  was  the  vice  and 
luxury  of  the  age  in  which  Euripides  lived.  The  quick-witted 
Athenians,  prouder  of  acuteness  than  of  truth,  prone  to  quib- 
blingf  argument,  and  litigation,  had  their  '  wit  combats,'  wnich 
were  as  debasing  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  integrity,  as 
the  gladiatorial  combats  which  ^made  a  Roman  holiday.'  To 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  was  not  only  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Agora,  but  of  the  philosophers;  from  the  quibbling 
of  lawyers  to  the  sophisms  of  demagogues  and  teachers,  the 
Athenian  passed  to  the  banquet  where  the  guests  were  quibbling, 
or  to  the  theatre  where  the  mythic  personages  displayed  their 
forensic  art.  The  wisest  philosophers,  and  the  plainest  citizens, 
were  equally  beset  with  this  forensic  passion.    What  are  the 
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works  of  Plato  but  displays  of  laborioiis  quibbling?  Truths  and 
to  show  the  nothingness  of  the  reigning  philosophy,  were,  per- 
haps^ the  ulterior  objects;  but  the  means,  were  they  not  dan- 
gerous displays  of  gladiatorial  ingenuity?  Socrates,  also,  as  re- 
presented Doth  by  Jrlato  and  by  Xenophon,  had  no  other  method 
of  teaching.  Accompany  him  for  an  instant  into  the  presence 
of  Critias  and  Charicles,  who  command  him  no  longer  to  dis- 
course with  the  young  men,  whom  he  corrupts.  ^  At  what  age 
am  I  to  consider  men  young?'  Then  Charicles  said,  *  Until 
they  are  allowed  to  be  senators.  Discourse  not  with  men  under 
thirty.'  *  But  if,'  said  Socrates,  *  I  wish  to  buy  something,  and 
the  man  who  sells  it  be  imder  thirty,  am  I  not  to  ask  him  for 
how  much  he  sells  it?*  *  Yes,  surely;  but  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  asking  that  which  you  already  know;  ask  not  such  things.' 
Then  said  Socrates,  '  If  any  one  asks  me  where  Charicles  lives, 
may  I  not  answer  him?*  And  in  this  strain  was  he  accustomed 
to  quibble. 

Khetoric  being  the  darling  vice,  Euripides,  who  pandered  to 
it,  became  the  darling  poet.    He  was  applauded  because 

Touarra  fuyroi  *yc^  ifipmfuif 

,'  Xoyurfi^v  ivOtis  rj  rexpff 

Kal  cr/ce'^ii',  AoT  ^dij  voiuf 

The  audience  were  delighted  with  his  brilliant  passages.  They 
murmured  his  musical  verses;  they  quoted  his  moral  aphorisms; 
they  shouted  at  his  democratic  rhetoric;  they  admired  his  scep- 
tical inffenuity.  They  sang  with  him,  harangued  with  him, 
doubted  with  him,  wept  with  him.  He  uttered  their  thoughts, 
and  uttered  them  in  language  clear,  sparkUng,  and  familiar.  It 
was  not  the  weighty,  antique,  and  obscure  language  of  .Xfichylns^ 
nor  the  elegant,  elaborate  language  of  Sophodes;  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Agora,  with  a  dash  of  the  schools,  and  resplendent 
with  imagery  and  conceits.  Aristophanes  might  laugh  at  nim,  for 
treating  of  familiar  household  matters;  he  might,  with  wonderful 
sarcasm,  deny  him  the  lyre,  and  call  for  '  her  who  sounds  the 
oyster-shells  as  cymbals;*  he  might,  with  equal  bitterness  and 
truth,  lay  bare  the  physical  nature  of  the  poet's  pathos,  by  asking 
him  for  a  '  raglet  from  some  doleful  tragedy;'  out  the  audience 
appreciated  such  verses  and  such  pathos  better  than  the  profound 
art  of  Sophocles.  Art  is  for  the  iUte.  Some  portion  of  the 
genius  which  creates  is  indispensable  to  the  mind  that  appreciates. 
£uripides  wrote  down  to  his  audience,   and  they  applauded. 

*  Arifltoph.  RansSy  971. 
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Aristopliaiies  must  have  known  this,  when  he  makes  Bacchus 
close  tne  dispute  between  wSschylus  and  Euripides  with  these 
words: — 

rhv  fuw  yhp  ^yovfuu  <ro(l>6if,  rf  d*  ijBofJuu. — Hame^  1413. 
*  This  one  I  deem  wise,  with  the  other  I  am  charmed.' 

Together  with  much  misplaced  beauty,  Euripides  had  also  much 
misplaced  familiarity.  Horace,  indeed,  has  sanctioned  the  use 
which  the  Greek  poet  makes  of  every-day  language.  In  his 
*  Art  of  Poetry'  he  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  tliat — 

'^ . .  .  .  tragicus  pleromque  dolet  sermone  pedestri. 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  quum  pauper,  et  exsul,  uterque 
Frojicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verbay 
Si  cor  spectantis  curat  tetigisse  querela.'' 

But  this  is  surely  nothing  but  a  misplaced  literality,  as  bad  as  the 
colouring  of  statues.  Because  Telephus  and  Peleus  are  beggars 
and  exiles,  are  they  to  talk  like  beggars?  The  '  sesquipedalia 
verba,'  indeed,  whicii  pomp  and  power  may  fitly  employ,  should 
be  set  aside;  but  the  man  remains  the  same  although  his  state  be 
changed.  (Edipus,  when  at  Colonos,  talks  like  a  sorrowing  old 
man;  but  he  is  still  CBdipus.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  points,  we 
see  the  symptoms  of  decay,  which  the  dramatic  art  is  about  to 
undergo  witn  the  successors  of  Euripides.  That  poet,  in  making 
the  drama  more  familiar,  made  it  more  prosaic.  Xet  us  trace  the 
consequences. 

^Bschylus  sketched  grand  outlines;  Sophocles  filled  them  up. 
Euripides  frittered  away  his  picture  by  exclusive  attention  to 
detaiis.*  The  first,  painted  demigods  and  their  passions;  the 
second, painted  passionate  men:  he  made  the  drama  human.  The 
third,  degraded  the  drama  by  making  it  prosaic.  It  came  into  the 
hands  of  Euripides  as  a  statue,  cold,  elaborate,  and  ideal.  He 
added  warmth,  but  destroyed  the  ideality;  he  lifted  it  from  its 
pedestal,  and  placed  it  in  the  market-place.  The  characteristics 
of  the  three  poets  may  bo  illustrated  from  the  subject  which  they 
have  all  treated — the  Electra.  In  the  *  Choephorae'  of  .^Sschylus, 
Electra,  in  her  mother's  house,  ^is  unhonoured,  unesteemed; 
exchid^  from  the  hearth  like  a  most  pernicious  dog  (iroXvo-tWr 
rvyftf),  stifling  laughter  with  her  tears.'  In  Sophocles  she  is 
*  without  husband,  without  child,  dissolved  in  tears;  the  constant 
image  of  eternal  woe ;  in  her^ii^^'^  house  (note  the  father's !)  un* 
hcmoured  as  a  stranger,  dre^ed  in  poor,  unseemly  ^irments,  and 
foiced  to  wait  for  food  till  the  others  have  finished.'  The  perfectly 

*  VL  Pktin  acutely  obserres,  that  erery  thing  in  a  drama  which  is  not  dramatic 
is  u  telt,  ereo  when  a  heao^  in  itflelC 
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human  images  heie  will  not  escape  the  reader,  as  also  the  contrast 
they  afford  to  the  abstract  conditions  maitioned  by  .^schyltis. 
Not  content  with  making  her  ill-treated  and  unhonoured,  £im- 
pides  marries  her  to  a  peasant,  and  introduces  her  with  her  locks 
shorn  close,  and  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head.  How  perfectly 
typical  of  Euripides !  Quite  in  keeping  with  this  is  his  making 
Electra  recognise  her  brother  by  the  scar  on  his  forehead,  occa- 
sioned by  a  fell.  How  does  she  recognise  him  in  .Sichylus?  By 
the  colour  of  the  lock  of  hair  placed  upon  Agamemnon's  tomb, 
and  by  the  print  of  his  footstep;  signs  somewhat  incredible,  it  is 
true;  but  iBschylus  aimed  not  at  fusion.  In  Sophocles  the  re- 
cognition is  by  means  of  a  ring,  with  which  Orestes  confirms  his 
declaration  that  he  is  her  brother.  How  typical  of  the  three  poets 
are  these  three  points !  The  ring  of  Sophocles  is  not  ooncLusiTe 
evidence,  perhaps,  but  conclusiye  enough  for  poetry.  The  scai 
of  Euripiaes  is  more  natural,  and  more  famiuar;  but  it  ifl  too 
familiar,  it  is  prosaic.  We  may  say  the  same  of  his  making 
Electra  decoy  Clytemnestra  to  her  house,  by  pretending  that  she 
is  in  childbed.  The  transition  firom  such  tragedy  to  the  new 
comedy  was  inevitable.  When  life  is  no  longer  represented  in 
its  ideal  aspects,  or  when  the  femiliar  realities  of  household  life 
are  mingled  widi  ihem,  then  prose  comedy  commences,  and  ideal 
tragedy  is  about  to  expire.  It  is  to  be  remarked^  that  Euiipides 
introduces  matters  which  axe  both  common-place  and  iinnatonJ: 
common-place  in  themselves,  unnatural  as  connected  with  the 
particular  persons.  When  Sophocles  said,  that  *  he  drew  men  as 
they  (mght  to  fte,  oSovt  dtl,  Ehuipiaes  drew  them  as  they  ore,  oSm  thh 
he  very  distinctly  expressed  we  prosaic  tendencies  of  his  suooessor. 
^schylus  is  grand  and  trivial;  Sophocles  passionate  and  majei- 
tical;  Euripides  passionate  and  femihar. 

To  compare  Voltaire  with  Euripides  will  startle  the  caieleBS 
reader.  But  those  who  have  followed  us  hitherto  with  moderate 
attention  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  comparison  is  rather  one  of 
position  than  of  poetical  genius.  Euripides  was  a  poet;  his  most 
violent  detractors  admit  it  Voltaire  was  a  poet  only  because  he 
was  a  Frenchman;  that  is  to  say,  French  poetry  being  confieeBedly 
*  la  poesie  de  la  ndson,'  it  was  possible  for  him,  not  a  poet  bom, 
to  write  verses  which  would  hve.  Voltaire  resembles  EnripideB, 
in  sacrificing  the  whole  to  its  parts,  and  making  the  maam  a 
stalking-horse  for  political  and  rehgious  opinions.  Inci^Mibie  of 
exciting  interest  by  the  simple  portraiture  of  the  passions,  he 
exertedhimself  to  produce  an  effect  by  other  means.  Ilis  tragedies 
are  the  productions  of  an  extraordinary  mind,  and  contain  many 
fine  passages,  but  they  are  not  dramatic:  the  passions  are  de- 
scribed, not  evolved;  the  fluctuations  are  abrupt  and  iUogieal;  the 
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motives  aie  neither  deep,  subtle,  nor  complex.  We  misB  all  the 
dd&sate  shades  of  feeling,  all  the  subtlety  which  delights  us  in 
Racine.  Eveiy  thing  is  on  the  surface,  and  seems  to  have  no 
root  hidden  in  the  souL  Voltaire  can  give  to  feeling  a  strong 
eaq>re9aon,  but  thisis  always  ab  eztroj  not  ab  intra:  it  is  the  poet 
speaking,  not  the  person.  Orosmane  talks  a  great  deal  about  his 
grandeur  and  generosity;  these  qualities  do  not  shine  through  his 
speech  and  acts.  Zaire  talks  eloquently  of  her  love  and  her  reli- 
gon;  the  spectator  doubts  whether  she  has  either  love  or  religion. 
This  is  not  the  manner  of  Racine.  It  may  be  clothed  in  powerful 
verse,  and  that  verse  will  give  delight;  but  to  those  who  can 
analyze  their  impres^ons,  to  those  who  rdish  art,  the  delight  will 
be  obviously  of  another  sort  than  that  afforded  by  dramatic  evolu- 
tion of  character.  Frenchmen  prefer  Racine  to  Voltaire  because 
the  more  exquisite  poet;  but  they  usually  speak  of  them  as  equals 
in  the  portrayal  oi  character  and  passion;  they  might  as  well 
compare  Victor  Hugo  and  Racine.  The  difference  really  is  im- 
xnense:  Racine  creates  character,  Voltaire  anatomises  it. 

JNothing  can  more  fuUy  display  Voltaire's  dramatic  incapacity 
than  the  nature  of  his  admiration  for  Shakspeare,  and  imitation 
of  those  qualities  he  admired;  since  he  therein  doubly  manifested 
his  want  of  appreciation  of  all  that  made  Shalsspeare  great.  From 
the  '  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,'  and  from  the  ^  Discours  sur  la  Tra- 
|P^e,'  addressed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  prefixed  to  *  Brutus,' 
it  is  veiy  evident  that  Voltaire  was  much  struck  with  the  greater 
licence  and  superior  theatrical  capabilities  of  the  English  orama; 
but  the  profound  psych6loffical  truth,  the  iroiry,  impartiality,  and 
astonishing  subtlety  of  Shuspeare  never  struck  him.  He  wished 
to  introduce  upon  the  French  stage  the  theatrical  effects  of  ghosts, 
multitudes,  and  murders;  not  the  dramatic  effects  of  character  and 
jMiflsion.  The  scepticism  of  Hamlet  of  course  delighted  the  scep- 
tical poet;  the  philosophy  in  this  play  charmed  ihe  metaphvsician, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  unequalled  dramatic  delicacy 
and  troth  with  which  it  is  written,  roused  him  to  rapture.  The 
mobs  in  '  Julius  Coesar '  and  ^  Goriolanus,'  strack  him  as  very  ef- 
fective; but  this  was  in  a  theatrical,  not  in  a  dramatic  sense.  He 
has  read  Shakspeare  with  purblind  eyes  who  sees  in  his  mobs 
nothing  but  crowds  '  to  swdl  the  scene; '  the  bitter  irony  of  the 
poet  is  often  in  its  bitterest  moods  when  tracing,  with  a  seemingly 
careless  hand,  the  levity,  inconsequence^  folly,  and  brutality  of 
^e  people,  whose  opinions  are  loud  not  deep,  whose  acts  are  re- 
solved on  with  levity  and  executed  with  ferocity.  Voltaire,  in 
this  Tespectj  in  *  Brutus,'  *  Semiramis,'  and  '  Zaue,'  has  imitated 
'  the  drunken  saviuze '  with  painful  ill-success. 

In  his  old  age  Voltaire  r^retted  having  been  instrumental  in 
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introducing  Shakspeaie  into  Fiance;  and  he  liad  ample  cause. 
Shakspeare,  as  Gothe  admirably  said,  must  be  studied  not  imi- 
tated; studied  as  nature  must  be  studied,  and  as  a  key  to  her 
mysteries.  Imitation,  even  of  perfection,  produces  only  imitation, 
and  that  never  can  have  life  and  strength.  Shakspeare  and 
Schiller  have  corrupted  the  French  drama  by  destroying  its  na- 
tionality. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  though  *  good  names  and  true/  were 
also  guilty  of  the  sin  of  misplaced  beauty.  It  is  often  supposed 
that  they  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  greatest  name  in  poetry,  and 
that  this  prevents  the  lustre  of  their  genius  from  being;  fairlj  seen, 
as  the  stars  themselves  are  invisible  when  the  sun  is  ni^h  in  hea- 
ven. We  are  disposed  to  think  that  some  portion  of  meir  lustre 
is  reflected  from  the  splendour  of  their  superior;  much  of  the 
interest  they  excite  in  modem  times  is  owing  to  their  connexion 
with  the  age  which  he  illumined.  Their  plays  are  no  longer 
acted;  only  a  very  few  are  actable,  and  not  one  is  capable  of  re- 
taining possession  of  the  stage.  Neither  poetry,  however  beautiful, 
nor  plots  however  complicated,  can  sustain  a  play  that  has  not 
dramatic  truth;  this  truth  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
want.  Rapid  and  amusing  intrigues,  passages  of  exquisite  delicacy 
and  pathos,  scenes  of  energetic  passion,  of  rich  humour,  are  not 
unfrcquent;  hence  the  hi^h  character  these  poets  bear  in  '  Lamb's 
Specimens,'  and  in  Reviews.  But  no  one  studies  their  works  as 
cftefs-tTosuvre  are  studied;  few,  even  among  literary  men  have 
read  half  of  their  plays.  Editions  are  scanty  and  do  not  sell 
quickly.  With  all  the  poetical  powers  these  poets  unquestion- 
ably possessed,  they  have  not  been  able  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the 
national  mind.  They  are  not  read.  And  why?  Because  the 
greatest  charm  of  dramatic  literature,  the  exhibition  of  character, 
is  wanting.  They  often  vigorously  sketch  their  characters,  but 
they  cannot  complete  with  truth  what  they  felicitously  b^an. 
The  severest  task  for  the  dramatist  is  to  preserve  the  spiritual 
integrity  of  each  character  in  spite  of  surrounding  circumstances. 
A  story  is  the  result  of  character  acting  upon  circumstance,  and 
of  circumstance  acting  upon  character;*  but  circumstance  never 
alters  character,  only  develops  it.  Othello,  after  his  conviction 
of  Desdemona's  infidelity,  is  mtegrally  the  same  as  he  was  before: 
that  conviction  has  not  altered  out  developed  another  phasis  of 
his  character;  the  expression  is  changed,  not  the  man.  In  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  the  character  changes  with  the  circumstances. 
It  is  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  story,  or  to  produce  an  ef- 
fective scene.  The  consequence  is,  you  have  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  j)ersons,  and  care  only  for  the  story  or  the  poetry:  on  such 
foundations  a  dramatic  reputation  may  indeed  be  founded,  but 
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not  an  enduring  fame.  The j  had  brilliant  qualities,  and  hj  these 
rivalled,  we  may  say  surpassed,  Shakspeare  nimself  in  popularity 
in  their  own  day;  posterity  quickly  revoked  this  juagment  of 
contemporaries. 

We  are  now  to  look  at  Spain.  Here  the  drama  presents  no  such 
distinct  ty^  of  the  three  epochs  of  formation,  perfection,  and 
decline,  as  m  Grrecce,  England,  and  France.  It  reached  its  climax 
in  Lope  de  Ye^  and  Calderon;  it  expired  imitating  the  French. 
This  exception  is  conclusive,  we  believe,  of  the  truth  of  our  former 
as  parallels.  The  Spaniards  do  not  range  under  the  same  classification 
the  other  poets,  because  the  Spanish  drama  is  in  one  essential  point 
radically  ai£ferent  from  every  other.  From  its  commencement  to 
the  present  day  the  story,  with  its  complex  situations,  has  been 
the  paramount  object  of  the  poet :  character  and  passion  have  been 
subordinate  to  plot  and  situation,  for  which  alone  they  were  intro- 
duced. The  cnaracter  was  chosen  to  exhibit  the  story,  not  tJio 
story  to  exhibit  the  character,  as  with  us.  So  striking  a  contra- 
diction in  the  spirit,  precludes  any  great  resemblance  in  me  history 
of  the  Sjjanish  and  other  dramas.  Lope  de  Vega's  best  plays  are 
not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  of  Calderon,  being  precisely  of  the 
same  kind;  and  those  of  Moreto,  Antonio  de  Solas,  Iviso  de  Mo« 
lina,  and  Fragoso,  are  all  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon,  though  of  inferior  execution.  But  the  very 
finest  play  of  Voltaire  or  of  Fletcher,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  one 
of  Racine  or  Shakspeare,  because  the  difference  is  oigudlity  more 
than  of  degree.  The  ingenious  stories,  effective  situations,  and  bril- 
liant sparkling  fancies,  which  are  the  excellences  of  the  Spanish 
writers,  are  imitable,  even  surpassable;  but  the  profound  truth  of 
character  and  passion  wrought  into  wise  and  weighty  verse,  which 
distinguishes  Shakspeare,  is  inimitable,  unsurpassable. 

The  Spanish  drama  declined  because  it  became  imitative ;  grew 
ashamed  of  its  national  vigour,  and  aspired  afler  foreign  elegancies ; 
blushed  when  it  thought  of  Aristotle  and  Bossu:  for  the  scholars 
declared  it  was  not  classical,  and  the  French,  or  Frenchified 
Spanish,  deplored  its  ffrossiirete.  To  be  correct;  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  unities;  to  banish  every  thing  imworth^  of  *  le  style 
noble;  to  be  classical,  were  then  the  tasks  for  poetic  ingenmty. 
The  careless,  coquettish,  dark-eyed,  animated  Spanish  Muse  with 
a  soul  of  fire,  flowing  hair,  and  unconstrained  limbs,  became  a 
mincing  coquette,  awkward  in  her  French  stays,  and  ludicrously 
powdered  BJiAfruiee.  Curious  it  is  to  notice  how  French  taste  over- 
ran Europe,  England  included,  destroying  the  drama  of  each  nation 
by  foisting  miserable  imitations  of  *  le  style  noble'  in  the  place  of  the 
national  style;  while  in  return  Germany,  Spain,  and  England, have 
helped  to  destroy  that  of  France.    It  would  seem  that  imitation 
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was  tlie  last  and  inevitable  lesoiurce  of  the  art  in  its  decay;  incam* 
ble  of  originality,  and  forced  to  comply  with  the  demand  lor 
novelty,  it  endeavours  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  beauties  to 
sustain  itself  for  awhile.  In  our  own  country  there  is  but  one  name 
firom  Dryden  down  to  the  present  century  which  can  be  quoted 
with  applause:  and  that  is  Otway.  Dryden,  Lee,  Southem,  Ad* 
dison,  lliomson,  Johnson,  Murphy,  Ambrose  Phillips,  Toung,  and 
the  rest,  need  only  to  be  named  to  be  condemned.  In  France,  we 
need  only  name  La  Motte,  Diderot,  La  Harpe,  Ducis,  Lemercier; 
in  Spain,  Montiano,  and  La  Huerta.  These  were  men  of  talent, 
of  celebrity ;  but  thev  were  not  dramatists.  The  public  applauded 
their  imitations.  Tliere  was  a  fashion  in  admiring  foreign  taste, 
as  in  patches  and  powders.  *  Cato'  was  pronounced  a  cheffceuvre. 
The  pit  admired;  coffee-houses  rang  with  eulogiums;  gmve* 
wigged  dlizens  took  their  families  to  wonder  at  it.  But  tbey  got 
tired  at  last.  The  French,  '  our  natural  foes,'  became  supplanted 
by  a  return  to  Shakspeare,  and  the  introduction  of  G^erman  senti* 
mentality. 

The  weatres  continued  to  fill  as  before,  and  therefore  people 
supposed  the  drama  was  alive;  forgetting  that  the  theatre  had  be- 
come a  mere  amusement.  Was  it  then  come  to  this?  That  drama 
which  in  its  high  and  palmy  days  had  been  a  secular  pulpit  firom 
whence  the  poet  instructed  his  nation,  instructing  them  through 
their  emotions,  was  it  reduced  to  rivalry  with  rope-dancers  and 
jugglers  ?  An  amusement  and  no  more  r  To  this  complexicm  it 
had,  indeed,  come !  In  the  days  of  Shakspeare  the  great  public 
had  no  source  of  instruction  comparable  to  that  of  the  stage. 
Those  were  not  reading  days;  books  were  few  and  dear;  the  habit 
of  reading  was  confined  to  the  learned;  the  mass  learnt  only  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  stage,  spending  in  the  bear-garden  and  skittle- 
ground  the  time  now  bestowed  upon  cheap  literature.  The  public 
has  become  a  reading  public,  so  that  the  instructive  office  of  the 
drama  has  gradually  become  less  and  less,  and  the  instruction  now 
being  sought  in  other  and  more  effectual  channels,  has  become 
separated  m)m  the  amusement ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the 
dnmia  has  ceased  to  occupy  its  literary  position.  It  is  purely  an 
amusement ;  and  as  such  must  cater  for  the  lower  appetites  of  a 
miscellaneous  public.  Hence  the  increased  demand  for  scenery 
and  spectacle.  This  separation,  though  inevitable,  is  perhaps  the 
most  potent  cause  of  the  present  decEne.  The  poet  feels  that  he 
can  no  longer  exercise  that  power  over  the  national  mind  which 
the  stage  once  possessed.  A  new  play,  if  very  successful,  will 
cause  people  to  run  after  it ;  but  not  until  it  has  been  played  so 
many  nights  that  *all  the  world'  has  seen  it.  Formerljr,  the  first 
night  of  a  new  play  was  an  event  attended  with  impatience  and 
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literary  excitement.  The  house  was  always  full  on  such  an  occadon ; 
the  pit  was  grave  with  critics.  Bad  or  good,  the  ^lay  was  sure 
almost  to  cover  the  managerial  outlay  by  the  first  night  receipts. 
So  many  persons  were  interested,  that  tne  risk,  which  is  now  so 
enormous,  amounted  to  almost  nothing.  Of  course  the  increased 
splendour  of  decoration  has  to  do  with  this;  but  why  the  necessity 
for  decoration,  if  not  because  the  public  can  not  be  otherwise  at- 
tracted ?  When  people  now  *  run  after'  a  new  piece,  it  is  because 
^  a  sensation' has  been  made:  they  will  crowd  to  see  an  elephant  or 
a  criminal  for  the  same  reason.  Tou  cannot  call  this  a  oramatic 
taste. 

The  usual  answer  to  all  complaints  is  that  '  the  present  age  is 
undramatic.'  It  is  so,  but  not  lor  the  reason  alleged;  not  because 
modem  passions  are  less  energetic,  modem  manners  less  pictu- 
resaue,  modem  actions  less  heroic;  but  because  the  drama  has  lost 
its  nold  upon  our  wants  and  sympathies.  The  ages  of  Pericles  and 
Elizabeth  are  now  discovered  to  nave  been  rich  in  dramatic  ma- 
terials; we  are  told  to  regard  the  stirring  adventures^  novel  opi- 
nions, social  excitements,  and  energetic  passions  which  charac^ 
terised  those  epochs.  Facile  theorising  I  Are  not  these  things 
as  abundant  in  our  own  day?  does  the  pulse  beat  more  feebly?  is 
life  a  weaker  struggle?  are  our  hopes  realised — our  ambitions  less? 
are  our  affections  less  deep  and  delicate — our  imaginations  less 
audacious?  is  there  not  a  wide-spread  social  anarchy  which,  with 
the  gaunt  misery  of  millions,  might  furnish  subjects  and  pas^ons  as 
terrible  as  the  tale  of  ^  Labdacus?'  Ko  one  will  dare  gainsay 
this;  but  these  hopes,  these  passions,  these  wants,  and  these  opi- 
nions, find  other  cnannels  than  the  drama:  they  are  represented 
in  books,  newspapers,  and  meetings.  We  leave  the  drsuna  for  a 
wider  sphere.  It,  as  in  Athens,  we  could  assemble  all  our  citizens 
in  one  giant  theatre,  and  there  represent  before  them  a  drama 
l^pical  of  their  hopes  and  struggles,  then  would  the  stage  be  more 
mighty  than  the  press;  as  it  is,  the  stage  is  insignificant.  The 
ages  of  Pericles  and  Elizabeth  were  dramnatic,  because  great  dra- 
matists rendered  them  illustrious. 

It  is  useless  despairing.  Hogarth  in  his  '  Old  Burlin^n  Gate/ 
represents  opera,  masque,  and  pantomime  flourishing  m  all  their 
glory,  while  our  tragic  poets  are  being  trundled  on  a  wheelbarrow 
to  oblivion.  Thid  is  thought  to  be  cutting  satire,  and  would  re- 
joice the  hearts  of  modem  speculators  on  this  subject.  But  let  u& 
ask:  what  is  the  vital  force  of  a  drama  which  can  be  set  aside  hy^/ 
masques  and  pantomimes?  Shakspeare  had  to  contend  against 
children,  foreign  dancers,  and  ^  real '  animals.  We  do  not  find 
that  these  were  sufficient  *  to  ruin  the  drama '  in  his  day;  why 
should  they  now?    Carlotta  Grisi  or  Van  Amburgh  would  have 
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delighted  our  forefathers  quite  as  much  as  ourselves;  would  they 
have  *•  ruined  the  drama?'  No.  Men  v^iU  at  all  times  be  pleased 
with  any  thing  imcommon,  whether  acting-children  or  foreign 
dancers;  they  will  always  be  gratified  with  splendid  scenes  and 
decorations.  It  is  in  their  nature  to  be  so.  But  there  is  a  higher 
faculty  in  man  which  must  also  be  delighted:  he  is  not  all  sense, 
all  wonderment;  he  has  a  soul:  he  has  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  demand  their  food.  To  this  higher  taculty  Shak^peare 
appealed;  and,  in  spite  of  the  reality  of  animals  and  the  curiosity 
to  see  children,  the  public  flocked  to  Shakspeare's  theatre,  there 
to  enjoy  those  higher  pleasures  which  they  could  enjoynowhere 
else.  In  our  day  things  have  altered  their  position.  The  lower 
appetites  remain  the  same,  and  tlie  theatre  caters  for  them;  the 
higher  appetites  remain,  but  the  theatre  no  longer  successfully 
and  exclusively  offers  them  food.  At  the  library  these  higher 
pleasures  must  be  sought.  For  a  few  pence  a  man  may  revel  in 
the  finest  poetry;  be  stirred  with  the  most  exciting  tale;  be  ex- 
alted by  the  most  adventurous  discoverer;  be  aroused  to  meditation 
by  the  profoundest  philosophy ;  or  see  his  cause  defended  by  the 
press.     Why  should  he  go  to  the  theatre  for  these? 

The  library  cannot  fiimish  him  with  music,  with  dancing,  with 
spectacle,  with  wondrous  feats  of  human  distortion,  and  brute  sa- 
gacity; for  these  he  goes  to  the  theatre. 

Let  us  look  at  France.  The  conditions  usually  considered  as 
inseparable  from  success  are  met  with  there.  The  public  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  amusement.  The  government  is  extremely 
liberal  towards  the  large  theatres.  The  authors  are  extravagantly 
remunerated,  and  are  paid  with  renown  as  well  as  money.  A 
successful  piece  is  a  fortune  to  a  young  writer.  The  merits  of 
plays  are  not  subject  to  the  ignorance  and  caprice  of  a  manager, 
as  IS  so  justly  complained  of  in  England;  the  play  is  read  to  a 
comity  whose  decision  carries  the  day.  Tliese  are  points  on  which 
England  presents  a  complete  contrast;  yet  the  resiuts,  as  far  as  the 
drama  is  concerned,  are  very  similar  in  both  countries.  In  France 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  talent  devoted  to  the  stage,  and  bet- 
ter pieces  are  produced;  this  is  because  the  remuneration  is  so 
much  greater.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  when  one  or  two  thou- 
sand pounds  is  the  reward  of  a  successful  five- act  play,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  popularity  and  contingent  advantages,  every  man 
with  the  requisite  ability  will  make  a  trial.  The  *  Lady  of  Lyons' 
and  the  *  Hunchback  would  have  produced  fortunes  to  their 
authors,  had  the  remuneration  been  equivalent  to  that  in  France. 
Casimir  Delavigne  received  no  less  than  60,000  francs  for  liis 
*  Ecole  des  Vieillards;'  and  40,000  for  '  Les  Enfans  d'Edouard:' 
and  30,000  each  for  *  Don  Juan  de  T  Autriche'  and  *  Louis  XI.' 
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M.  Scribe  is  said  sometimes  to  make  150,000  francs  a  year.  The 
average  amiaal  amount  of  money  receiyed  by  the  French  dramatists, 
sale  of  copyright  and  tickets  included,  is  no  less  than  1,500,000 
£rancs,  or,  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

This  win  make  our  dramatists  stare.  Sixty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  to  be  divided  amongst  the  successful  writers  of  plays  I  Is 
not  the  temptation  powerful?  If  there  is  genius  in  the  coun- 
try, must  not  such  a  glittering  prospect  draw  it  forth?  As- 
suredly. Hence  the  obstinacy  with  which  De  Balzac  persists  in 
seeking  dramatic  success,  though  of  a  kind  radically  opposed  to  hia 

r*u8:  he  would  be  happy  to  succeed  even  at  the  smallest  theatre, 
has  been  as  low  as  tne  GtdtCj  and  fidled.  George  Sand  also 
tried  the  theatre,  and  failed.  Eug^e  Sue,  though,  according 
to  a  recent  trial,  offered  the  enormous  sum  of  100,000  francs  for 
a  novel,  he  too  has  tried  the  theatre.  Jules  Janin  has  tried  the 
theatre;  so  has  Th^ophile  Grautier;  so  has  eYery  feuUletonisie, 

Such  are  the  &cts.  The  temptation  to  authors  is  enormous; 
access  to  the  stage,  though  difficult,  is  easy  compared  to  that 
in  England;  every  encouragement  is  given;  every  man  of  talent 
tries  his  fortune.  But  the  result?  No  one  will  say  that  France 
has  a  drama  comparable  in  the  least  degree  with  that  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  Clever  plays;  amusing  plays;  not  dramas;  not 
works  that  are » studied,  or  that  will  live.  The  theatre  is  an 
amusement,  and  those  who  furnish  it  with  materiab  are  well 
paid.  The  drama  is  in  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  with  us. 
A  high  price  is  j^ven  for  an  amusing  play,  as  it  is  for  a  good 
opera  dancer.  But  leaving  money  aside,  and  looking  to  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  poet,  wb^t  comparison  will  tne  noisy 
melodrames  of  Victor  Hugo  bear  with  the  success  of  his  '  Notre 
Dame,'  or  '  Odes  et  Balbdes?  By  his  plays  he  managed  to 
create  a  *  sensation;'  this  was  owing  to  nis  audacity.  JBy  his 
novel  and  poems  he  created  a  reputation;  by  them  he  exercises 
an  influence  on  his  nation. 

Another  fact  connected  with  the  French  theatre  is  important. 
In  spite  of  the  large  sums  paid  for  five  act  plays,  very  few  are 
written.  Authors  prefer  realising  the  same  money  by  various 
small  pieces.  Vaudevilles,  operas,  and  dramas  pay  equally 
well,  and  are  easier  to  write.  The  French  critics  deplore  this; 
very  idl^  in  our  opinion.  If  authors  do  not  fumisn  five  act 
plays,  it  is  because  the  plays  are  less  in  demand  than  vaudevilles. 
Men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  authors  least  of  all  men;  and 
France  is  a  country  in  which  literary  talent  leads  to  too  many 
important  distinctions  not  to  make  authors  aspire  to  literary  ho- 
nours. If,  therefore,  the  drama  is  deserted  for  the  vaudeville, 
it  is  because  the  drama  itself  has  no  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 
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The  public  seeks  amusement;  die  author  sedEs  to  affisrdit;  ivhen 
he  ^mshes  to  influence  his  nation,  he  does  not  use  the  stage. 
That  which  formeil^  constituted  the  greatness  of  the  drama,  that 
which  gave  it  life,  is  gone  elsewhere;  that  whidi  constitated  the 
mere  husk  (the  amusement)  remains. 

The  interest  excited  by  Shakspeaze,  Radne,  Alfieii,  and 
Schiller,  in  theb  xespective  nations,  must  not  be  nusunderstood. 
Their  plays  are  frequently  performed,  and  to  delighted  andienoes. 
These  poets  are  the  national  idols,  and  their  names  arouse  sucfa 
echoes  through  tbe  world,  that  there  is  an  univenal  interest  ex- 
cited  in  them.  This  is  no  evidence  of  a  dramatic  taste.  We  go 
to  see  Shakq)eare  as  we  would  to  gaze  upon  a  Bapbad;  our 
admiration  for  the  prince  of  painters  may  be  very  genuine,  yet 
imply  no  curioffity  lor  the  productions  of  modem  art;  we  may 
Bpema  days  in  the  Louvre,  and  never  enter  an  exhibition.  The 
interest  exdted  by  Raphael,  is  felt  by  almost  all  men;  he  is  a 
celebrated  person,  therefore  the  object  of  curiosity,  even  to  those 
who  care  nothing  for  pictures.  Some  from  fiuticUousnesB,  some 
from  pedantry,  and  others  from  indi£ference,  would  walk  sway 
firom  a  modem  exhibition;  all  of  them  would  gladly  see  tiie 
ancient  masters.  In  this  way,  Shakspeare,  bdmg  identifled  with 
our  national  history  and  literature,  is  an  object  of  inceaeant 
euriosi^;  not  so  the  modem  dramatists. 

Such  has  been  the  course  of  the  drama;  such  its  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  decline.  The  uniformity  of  the  phenomena  indicates 
something  more  than  accidental  resemblances,  and  demands  more 
than  a  cursory  glance.  If  we  now  repeat  the  questicm:  Can  die 
drama  be  revivM — ^is  the  present  depresdon  temporary,  or  is  it 
irremediable  decay?  our  answer  may  assume  somewhat  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philosophical  conclusion  drawn  &om  historical  &e(BL 
History  says:  As  an  art,  such  as  we  behold  it  in  the  works  of 
ffreat  writers,  the  drama  has  for  ever  passed  away;  it  is  now 
fingering  in  the  last  period  of  its  decay;  it  cannot  be  revived. 
Tbis  is  the  reply  made  by  history;  but  as  it  would  be  presnm^ 
tuous  in  us  to  pronounoe  upon  the  future,  even  firom  such  evi- 
dence in  the  past,  we  would  word  our  answer  somewhat  thus: 

The  drama  in  its  present  form  has  no  life,  because  it  no  loi^ 
springs  firom  the  national  wants  and  sympathies,  no  longer  exer- 
cises an  important  and  lasting  influence  on  the  public  mind,  no 
longer  occupies  the  place  of  any  thing  higher  than  a  mere 
amusement.  It  is  possible,  however,  uiat  at  no  veiy  distant 
period,  some  man  wul  arise  with  an  eye  keen  enough  to  peroeive 
the  wants  of  his  age  in  this  matter,  and  with  genius  enough  to 
fiilfil  them.  Then  may  the  drama,  assuming  altogether  a  not 
form,  claiming  a  new  office,  and  exercising  a  new  and  powerful 
influence,  become  what  it  was  of  old,  and  be,  indeed, '  revived.' 
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PowBR  that  can  lecogniae  its  own  limits — governors  who  can  see 
mhete  govemment  is  needed  and  will  be  xeceived,  and  where  it 
is  not  reqTiixed  and  will  not  be  endured — these  are  rare  blessingSy 
and  rarest  of  all  in  matters  of  relmon;  sinoe  it  is  there  that  men 
moat  readily  mistake  tyranny  for  mrnness,  and  the  ^tification  of 
their  own  pride  for  obediaice  to  the  Divine  will.  Never  was 
this  more  stzikingly  shown,  than  in  the  transactions  between 
IxyuisXIV.  and  the  Protestants  of  France.  Never  did  the  honest 
will  and  natoxal  dignity  of  man,  fortified  by  a  stem  sense  of  reli- 
gious  doty,  uphold  so  humble  an  antagonist  against  so  terrible  a 
Me,  and  never  was  the  whole  artillery  of  despotism  so  skilfiiUyi 
00  pecseveringly,  or  so  firuitiessly  wielded.  Protestants  were 
driven  into  exile  by  hundreds  of  thousands;  Protestants  by 
thousands  were  killed  in  battle,  or  butchered  by  soldiers;  were 
mcked,  weie  broken  on  Ihe  wheel,  were  burnt  alive;  but  Pro- 
testantism remained  unhurt,  and  survived  not  only  the  persecu- 
tion, but  the  persecuting  govemment  itself. 

Seldom  has  any  soverragn  ascended  the  throne  with  prospects 
more  cheering  and  glorious  than  those  which  opened  upon  Louis 
XIY.  at  Ae  death  of  Maaarin,  and  his  own  accession  to  the  effeo- 
tive  sovemment  of  his  dominions.  The  king's  address  and  ex- 
terna qualities  were  eminently  fitted  to  captivate  his  people;  be 
displaved  an  early  sttensth  of  character  such  as  had  been  ob- 
aerved  in  few  of  nis  predecessors,  and  he  fo\md  himself  in  pes- 
fleaaion  of  powers  fiir  more  extensive  than  had  ever  belonged  to 
any  of  them.  All  that  the  crown  and  its  ablest  ministers  had 
8tmg|ffled  for,  came  into  his  hands  without  an  effort.  The  con- 
test  had  been  long  and  fierce,  but  prerogative  had  gained  the 
day;  tiie  sound  of  arms  had  died  away  throughout  the  land;  and 
it  was  ahnoet  forgotten  that  the  French,  now  so  loyal  and  sub- 
misrive,  had  been  among  the  most  mutinous  and  ungovernable  ci 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Had  Louis  been  endowed  with  a 
traly  kind  and  liberal  spirit,  had  he  been  disposed  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace,  or  even  to  lay  a  trae  founoiEition  for  military 
aacoesB,  he  might  have  become  the  greatest  kin^  that  France  had 
ever  seen,  and  might  have  preserved  the  contmuilgr  of  her  nar 
tional  existence,  by  averting  the  Revolution.  But  while  affiurs  yet 
wore  this  bright  and  promising  aspect,  his  evil  genius  promoted 
him  to  attack  nis  Ptotestant  subjects;  an  unprincipled  aggression, 
from  winch  he  was  destined  to  reap  a  bitter  harvest  of  humiliation 
and  diflgraoe* 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  oonventum  conduded  betweai  Henry 
IV.  and  his  Cialvinist  oompanionB  in  arms,  and  styled  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  gave  to  the  latter  an  organisation  extremely  dangeroos  to 
the  crown;  and  that  soon  after  Henry's  death  the  two  powers 
were  again  in  collision.  It  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Kiohe- 
lieu  to  retrieve  the  monarchy.  Under  his  role  the  Ptoteatante  loet 
their  great  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  their  places  of 
strength;  even  Montauban,  which  had  once  iHX>ttdly  ensraved  npoa 
its  medals  *  Respublica  Montalbanenabr  and  to  wnich  Loub 
XIII.  laid  siege  m  vain,  while  its  holy  men  harangued  the  de> 
fenders  at  the  very  breach,  one  prophet  *  dying  in  his  speech/ 
as  he  denounced  the  advancing  enemy, '  W  oe  unto  thee,  Babj- 
lon!* — ^and  La  RocheUe,  that  jnelded  not  until  four-fifdis  of  its 
people  had  perished  by  famine,  and  then  yielded  onljr  to  the 
prooigious  efforts  of  Richelieu.  But  although  the  Calvinists  were 
thus  reduced,  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli^on,  and 
were  admitted,  though  not  without  difficulties  and  diaoottzage^ 
ment,  to  several  honourable  ^nployments;  particularly  that  of 
arms,  in  which  they  boasted  the  great  names  of  Rantzaw,  Ghie- 
briant,  Ch&tillon,  la  Force,  and  Turenne;  besides  Duquesne,  the 
founder  of  the  marine.  They  also  cultivated  manufiictuxea  and 
commerce  with  remarkable  ingenuity  and  success. 

It  was  i^^ainst  this  daas,  the  most  valuable  of  all  who  owned 
his  sway,  that  Louis  was  unhappily  induced  to  employ  his  autho- 
rity. A  monarch  who  indentified  the  state  so  «itudy  with  him* 
self,  did  not  choose  that  any  nart  of  it  should  di£kr  uom  him  in 
matters  of  faith:  he  believea  thai  his  power  was  sufficient  to 
compel  obedience  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal  affidrs,  and  that  finn- 
ness  on  his  part  would  in  time  produce  uniformity  in  religion. 
The  scheme  was  recommended  by  important  sanctions;  since  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  was  expressly  stipulated  for  in  his  marriage 
contract,  negotiated  by  Mazaxin  with  tne  Spanish  court,  in  1660; 
and  Anne  of  Austria  earnestly  desired  to  atone  for  her  ill-spent 
life  by  engaging  her  son  in  so  good  a  work:  a  desire  whidii  he 
might  have  been  less  eager  to  gratify,  had  it  not  seemed  to  point 
to  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  grand  system  of  absolute 
monarchy.  The  French,  too,  were  generally  of  opinion,  that  the 
existence  of  a  religious  dissent  was  a  great  evil;  and  every  blow 
&at  could  be  directly  or  indirectly  struck  against  the  Huguenots 
was  rc^rded  as  a  triumph. 

It  is  not  imcommomy  imagined,  at  least  in  this  country, 
that  the  revocation  of  the  edict  preceded  the  attack  upon  the 
Calvinists;  but  the  truth  is,  that  a  system  of  cruel  and  tieacher^ 
ous  aggression  existed  ibr  twenty  years  while  the  edict  was  still 
tl^e  law  of  the  land.    Under  the  pretext  of  fMoniaimng  the  ediet^  % 
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commission  was  issued  in  1662  to  inqniie  into  the  le^l  titles  to  the 
*  Temples'  of  the  Ptotestants,  their  cemeteries,  ana  their  schools; 
and  to  reduce  the  number  to  that  specified  in  the  edict;  without 
any  allowance  for  the  increase  whicn  had  been  silently  permitted 
dniing  sixty  years.  A  dull,  deadening,  negative  persecution  was 
i«sorted  to,  and  the  Protestants  found  that  they  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  Crown,  the  sole  fountain  of  honours  and  prefer- 
ment. Converts  who  should  relapse  into  heresy,  were  next  made 
subiect  to  banishment,  and  the  consistory  which  received  them, 
to  tne  d^noUtion  of  its  church.  The  age  at  which  a  person  was 
competent  to  avow  conversion  was  fixed  at  fourteen  in  males, 
and  twelve  in  females,  and  Protestant  children  were  carried  off 
fiom  their  mothers  to  be  converted.  The  nek  were  compelled  to 
receive  the  visit  of  a  priest,  and  to  listen  to  his  tormenting  ex- 
hortations; psalm-sin^g  out  of  church,  was  forbidden;  and  so 
early  as  1 665  the  oppression  was  so  grievous,  that  the  Great  Elector, 
Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg,  was  induced  to  write  to  the 
king  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  Louis  replied  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  render  to  any  man  an  account  ot  his  conduct  towards 
his  subjects  of  the  reformed  religion;  but  that  the  elector  mi^ht 
rest  assured  that  he  was  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  edicts 
which  secured  their  liberties,  not  less  by  his  royal  word,  than  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  fidelity  durmg  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Fronde.  Nevertheless,  decree  K^Uowed  decree,  each  indicting 
Bome  fresh  vexation,  and  dogffing  every  office  of  religion  with 
some  additional  burden.  Complaint  was  forbidden,  and,  to  pre- 
vent unseemly  comparisons,  it  was  made  penal  to  allude  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  Hebrews  under  Herod  or  Neouchadnezzar !  Every 
artifice  was  used  to  bring  the  penalties  into  operation,  and  many 
temples  were  destroyed,  and  many  cemeteries  closed. 

In  1668,  the  Chamber  of  the  Edict — a  chamber  created  in  the 
nurliament  of  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  construing  and  en- 
Ibrcing  the  Edict  of  Nantes — ^was  threatened  with  abolition. 
Deputies  from  the  churches  hurried  to  St.  Germain  and  remon- 
atmted  with  the  king  in  person:  but  their  intercession  proved 
fruitless,  and  having  lost  dieir  only  remaining  safeguard,  the 
Protestants  began  to  abandon  a  country  in  which  their  lives  were 
daily  embittered.  A  severe  law  was  fulminated  against  the  fii- 
gitives,  but  the  dread  of  death  did  not  check  their  outward  current. 

France  was  now  one  vast  field  of  theological  controv^rey,  when 
Boflsnet,  the  leader  of  the  GalHcan  Church,  published  his  *  Expo- 
tsilion  of  CftdioUc  Doctrine.'  Among  the  Protestants  there  ex- 
isted, unhappily,  a  ^rott  "Variety  of  doctrines.  The  elder  men 
adhered  to  the  Calvinistic  opinions  in  a  mitigated  form;  the  ma- 
jority were  professed  Arminians;  and  others  toA  embraced  a  kind 
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of  Sociniam'flm,  wUch  deiivecl  its  name  frmn  Pajon,  minifiter  of 
Orleans.  The  work  of  Boasuet  fonnd,  of  coaise,  many  eager  an* 
ta^onists.  The  first  was  Bmeys  of  Montpellier;  a  light,  meica- 
tSl  writer,  whom  Bossuet  did  not  oondesoend  to  answer,  but  sent 
for  and  forthwith  converted.  He  was  pensioned  bj  the  oonrt, 
and  undertook  to  refute  his  own  book,  but  never  succeeded  in  the 
attempt.  The  Galvinists  were  uqw  deserted  hj  the  few  oourtien 
who  still  remained  to  them*  Turenne  himseu  avowed  his  oo&* 
version.  One  or  two  of  the  younger  members  of  the  hifih  no- 
bility, and  a  considerable  number  ot  llie  gentry,  abandoned  their 
country,  to  preserve  their  faith.  During  we  war  with  Holland  the 
persecution  was  relaxed,  and  corruption  was  resorted  to.  Upon 
the  principle,  it  may  be  supposed,  ot  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  a 
funa  upon  which  the  pope  had  a  daim,  was  set  apart  tor  the  con- 
version of  Protestants.  The  poor  were  tempted  with  money,  and 
the  upper  classes  with  honours  and  preferment,  and  with  the 
offer  of  education  for  their  children  at  the  public  eacpense. 
But  these  expedients  appeared  too  slow  to  Louis,  who  was  con- 
tinually urged  by  his  Jesuit  confessor,  P^  La  Chaise,  to  reahae 
without  delay  die  great  scheme  of  uniformi^,  and  to  atone 
for  his  sins  by  bringing  his  whole  realm  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  Accor£ngly,  as  soon  as  his  hands  were  set  fiee  by 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  a  new  ordinance  excluded  the  Protest- 
ants from  employment  in  the  fitrms  of  the  crown,  ruining  thou- 
sands who  lived  by  the  collection  and  management  of  the  re- 
venue. The  age  of  conversion  was  reduced  to  seven,  and  if  a 
child  could  be  tauff ht  by  its  nurse  to  Usp  such  phrases  as  ^  Ave 
Maria,'  '  Sainte  Vierge.'  ^  Vive  la  Croix,'  ^  La  messe  est  bdle,* 
some  priest  was  sure  to  hail  this  token  of  conversion,  and  the 
child  was  torn  from  its  parents.  Lai^  sums  were  expended  in 
circulating  Romanist  treatises  in  the  Protestant  distncls.  The 
movements  of  every  Calvinist  in  Paris  were  closely  watched  and 
reported  by  the  police,  and  those  who  appeared  to  be  most 
active  were  ordered  to  rq>air  to  some  distant  province,  and  to  re- 
side there  till  further  orders.  The  multitude  was  excited  by  the 
priests  and  the  magistrates;  fierce  riots  took  place  in  the  churches, 
the  bodies  of  the  Protestants  were  torn  finm  their  graves,  and 
subjected,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  court,  to  outn^es  not  sor- 
paned  by  those  which  horrified  all  Ekux>pe,  when  the  royal  tombi 
of  St.  Denis  were  violated  at  the  Revolution. 

Next  came  (1681)  a  seriesof  very  remarkaUe  operations,  direeled 
by  Louvois,  the  leading  minister  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  hb 
time.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  each  town  called 
a  public  meeting,  announced  the  approach  of  a  military  f<»oe, 
and  the  king's  command  that  all  Protestants  should  be  oonyerted 
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iritlumt  delajr*  Upon  the  airival  of  the  sddiens,  those  who 
xe&aed  obedience  were  handed  over  to  them,  to  be  pillaged, 
iortuied,  and  abused  at  pleasure,  murder  and  violation  being 
alone  forbidden.  The  troops  exercised  their  licence  in  8U<£ 
a  manner  as  to  outrun  the  warmest  wishes  of  the  minister,  zea- 
lously adapting  to  each  sex  and  age  the  kind  of  tozment  most 
likely  to  subdue  it  This  process  was  called  a  Dragonnade,  from 
the  dragoons,  who  distinguished  themselves  above  the  other 
ooips  by  supeiior  ingenuity  in  outrage.  Persons  whose  faith  waa 
proof  against  the  arguments  of  these  savage  missionaries,  were 
closely  confined  in  citadels,  if  they  were  people  of  condition;  but 
the  humbler  classes  were  thrown  into  loatosome  dungeons,  and 
subjected  to  daily  tortures,  which  were  yet  less  injurious  than 
the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  cells.  Several  persons,  afler 
a  few  weeks'  confinement,  issued  fix>m  the  prisons  of  Grenoble, 
deprived  both  of  hair  and  teeth.  Many,  to  make  room  in  the 
prisons,  were  shipped  off  in  old  and  crazy  vessels  for  the  plan- 
tations in  the  West  Indies.  The  king  was  assured  that  a  rapid  and 
general  conversion  was  in  progress. 

And  now  the  aged  Chanodlor  Le  Tellier  requested  of  the  king, 
as  a  last  favour,  permission  to  crown  the  great  and  holy  work,  by 
a£&dng  the  seal  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
king,  strange  to  say,  though  he  had  violated  the  edict  a  thousand 
times,  hesitated  to  avow  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  so 
Icmg  been  acting,  but  he  gave  way  under  the  advice  of  theolo- 
gians, and  the  chancellor  had  the  gratification,  before  he  died,  of 
sealinff  the  revocation^  and  piously  repeating  the  '  nimc  di- 
mittis T  His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Bossuet,  who 
extolled  to  the  skies  this  new  and  surpassing  ^lory  of  the  great 
monarch,  the  blessed  extermination  of  tne  heretics.  Medals  were 
struck  on  the  auspicious  occasion,  and  the  Ghdlican  Church  was  in 
aa  ecstasy  of  delight.  The  counsellors  of  the  Vatican,  perhaps, 
saw  a  little  further,  for  Rome  made  no  sign  of  approbation. 

The  Protestant  clergy,  to  the  number  of  1500,  were  forthwith 
expelled  firom  France;  but  the  revocation  had  at  last  be^i  decided 
imon  so  hastily,  that  the  government  found  itself  unable  to  supply 
their  place.  All  the  rehgious  orders  sent  missions  to  the  new 
ohurohes;  but  their  envoys  were  for  the  most  part  mere  itinerant 
monks,  and  were  r^ardedby  the  people  with  mingled  fear  and  con- 
tempt Even  Bour&loue  and  F^nelon,  who  were  despatched  tothe 
fBOtttn-westemprovinces, were unableto remove thesefeelings.  Many 
ProteBtante,  indeed,  yielded  to  temptation;  but  their  acquiescence 
was  not  of  a  satisfiu^tory  kind,  and  in  general,  when  the  Dragon- 

*  It  was  promiilgated  in  October,  1685. 
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]iade  had  swept  by,  the  people  deeply  repented  of  their  boee  sub- 
mission.  Even  whete  they  maintained  an  outwaid  appeaianoe  of 
conversion,  the  attacks  of  ilhiess,  and  the  approach  of  death, 
seldom  failed 'to  awaken  a  strong  feeHng  of  remorse.  M.  Peyrat 
relates,*  that 

**  They  cnrsed  the  monks  who  stood  by  their  pillow,  and  they  dedared 
that  they  would  die  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  After  sndi  a  de- 
daration,  the  padent,  if  he  recovered,  was  sent  to  the  gallejs,  cr  if  he 
died  was  cast  out  into  the  public  sewer  or  dunghill  (votrte)/  At  Asgoe- 
mortes,  whenever  a  corpse  was  to  be  thus  tmnwn  out,  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant prisoners  was  obliged  to  drsg  the  hurdle^  or  to  lead  the  borss 
which  dragged  it  On  cue  occasion  an  unhaj^y  prisoner  tinted  while 
*'""""'*'  "         '.  withthisho 


thus  employed.  The  soldier  who  was  chajmd  with  this  horriUe  service 
immediately  killed  him  with  his  sabre^  and  threw  him  on  the  hurdls 
beside  the  other.  A  girl  died  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  and  h^  body 
was  dragged  and  exposed  in  this  manner.  Her  lover  carried  it  off  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  piously  gave  it  burial  in  some  unknown  spot.  From 
that  time  guards  were  stationed  to  drive  away  the  Mends  of  the  dead, 
while  dogs  and  vultures  were  freely  allowed  to  approach." — ^VoL  L,  p.  SS. 

The  emigration  now  increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  Dressed 
as  muleteers,  as  hawkers,  as  beggars,  or  as  pilgrims  on  th»r  way 
to  some  holy  shiine,  the  Protestants  moved  towards  the  fixmtier; 
delicate  females  cheerfully  encountering  every  &tigue,  men  of 
high  birth  submitting  to  tne  meanest  disguises.  Some  of  them, 
on  reaching  the  border,  arrayed  themselves  in  their  gayest  attiie^ 
and  passed  into  exile,  like  true  Frenchmen,  with  songs  and  rejoic- 
ing. The  fishermen  of  the  coasts  were  ficequently  bribed  to  p»- 
form  the  dangerous  service  of  carrying  them  out  to  Dutch  vessels 
which  lay  in  the  offing  to  receive  them.  Of  those  who  escaped 
from  France,  mao^  never  reached  a  place  of  refiige:  some  were 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Spain,  where  the  dungecms  of  the 
Inquisition  awaited  them ;  others  were  captured  by  Mooriah  cor- 
sairs. AAer  a  time,  all  who  chose  were  permitted  to  depart,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  movement  would  cease  when  unopposed; 
but  this  impression  proved  erroneous,  and  Louis,  in  dis^st,  win 
closed  the  gates  of  his  kingdom.  During  this  emigration,  which 
lasted  altogether  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  supposed  that 
300,000  or  400,000  Protestants  quitted  France.  Tliey  carried 
to  foreign  countries  a  number  of  elegant  and  useM  manu&c- 
tures;t  and  their  soldiers  fought  galbntly,  and  are  believed  by 

*  N.  B.  We  have  taken  cootidenble  liberties  with  the  passages  we  quote  fiooi 
M.  Pmat,  as  hia  style  is  too  copious  for  ourpurpose. 

t  M.  Capeflgae  denies  (Hist  de  Louis  XIv.)  that  any  great  number  of  mer- 
chiints  or  manufacturers  quitted  France,  but  he  stands  quite  alone  in  this 
opinion* 
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tbe  FreDch  to  liave  seated  William  of  Oisnge  on  the  Englidi 
throne !  An  eqnal  number  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  oivil 
ynxj  in  attemptmg  to  enugiate,  in  the  prisons,  in  llie  galleys,  on 
the  8Gaffi>ld.  A  million  remained  in  France,  under  the  name  of 
the  '  newly  converted,'  but  retaining  their  religiotis  opinions. 

But  there  is,  though  Louis  knew  it  not,  a  mnit  to  human  en- 
durance. After  the  departure  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  richest 
and  best  educated  of  the  laity,  when  all  moral  and  intdleotaial 
elements  of  reostanoe  to  this  intol«»ble  lyranny  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hansfeed,  the  course  of  the  ofypressor  was  imexpeotedly  stayed. 
The  provinces  in  which  the  Anans  had  withstood^^Glovis,  and  the 
Albigenses  had  struggled  with  Montfort,  still  nourished  a  stem 
and  unyielding  race  <?  men,  whose  obstinacy  the  king  was  now 
to  experience. 

The  strange  story  of  their  resistance  is  recorded  in  the  in- 
teresting vrms,  of  M.  Peymt,  who  has  diligently  availed  himself 
of  everv  source  of  information  regarding  his  Protestant  ancestors. 
In  all  tne  leadii^  facts  of  his  narrative,  he  is  completely  borne 
out  by  the  modem  histories,  most  opposite  to  each  other  m  prin- 
ciple, of  Sismondi,  and  the  royalist  Capefigue.  But  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  an  industrious  mvestigation  of  local  records, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  many  histories  and  memoirs 
which  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  have  enabled  him  to  de- 
aciibe  the  whole  struggle  with  trotn  and  liveliness,  and  to  give 
reality  and  distinctness  to  a  series  of  very  memorable  occurrences 
for  which  the  general  histories  of  France  have  found  no  room. 

The  scene  <»  his  remarkable  story  lies  chiefly  in  the  country 
which  extends  from  Mount  Loz^  southwards  to  the  sea,  having 
the  Rhone  to  the  east,  and  the  little  river  Herault  on  its  westem 
border.  It  comprehends  six  dioceses;  Viviers,  Uzc^s,  Nismes, 
Mende,  Alais,  and  MontpeUier;  belonmng,  for  tlie  most  part,  to 
the  ancient  province  of  Languedoc,  and  forming,  under  the  mo^ 
dem  division,  the  four  departments  of  the  Loz^,  the  Ard^che, 
the  Gard,  and  the  Herault. 

In  the  northem  part  of  this  region  stand  the  Cevennes,  a  lofty 
mountain  chain,  running  from  east  to  west  The  lozenge-shaped 
dlistrict  called  the  Higher  Cevennes  is  nearly  defined  by  four 
streams;  the  two  branches  of  the  river  Tarn,  and  the  two  Gar- 
dons.  It  is  a  coimtry  most  difficult  of  access,  full  of  lofty  peaks 
and  ridges,  of  ravines  and  mountain  torrents,  of  innumerable 
passes  and  defiles.  Of  its  three  stages,  or  plateaux,  the  highest 
30  covered  with  forests,  the  next  is  pasture,  while  on  the  lowest 
com  is  grown.  The  climate  is  severe  in  winter,  stormy  and  un- 
certain m  summer.  Scattered  among  the  gos^,  overhanging 
the  rtceams,  and  perched  upon  the  rocks  of  this  wilderness,  are 
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five  or  eiz  ktmdied  iriUages  or  hamlets,  aooeaBible  only  by  Bftnnw 
and  difficult  mountain  paths.  The  population,  afanost  entirely 
Protestant  to  this  da^,  amounts  to  about  30,000.  Their  habits  sre 
very  simple:  thejr  hve  on  rye  and  the  chesnuts  of  thmr  woods, 
i^rhich  they  eat  boiled  in  mil£:.  Insummer,  they  feed  theb  flocks; 
in  winter,  when  the  snow  confines  them  for  six  months  to  llidr 
cottages,  they  prq>aie  the  wooL  The  children  qpin,  the  womea 
card,  and  the  men  weave;  and  every  house  is  a  little  mamifactoiy 
of  serges  and  coarse  cloths.  The  Lower  Cevennes  are  baie,  gi^7t 
and  arid;  and  still  fiirther  southward  are  the  parched  plains  of 
Languedoc,  producing  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree,  and  in 
many  places  silk,  and  adorned  with  traces  of  ancient  Roman 
grandeur.  The  coast  is  low,  marshy,  and  insalubrious.  Connected 
with  the  Cevennes  was  another  Protestant  district,  the  Hundred 
Churches  of  Dauphin^,  lying  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Drdme, 
which  extends  towards  the  Alps  firom  the  Im  bank  of  the 
Khone. 

Some  of  the  Protestants  of  Lan^edoc  and  Daunhin^  had  tl- 
ready,  in  1683,  been  goaded  into  insurrection,  and  had  been  de> 
feated  by  the  royal  forces  under  St.  Ruth  at  the  villi^  of  Boup- 
deaux  in  Dauphme,  and  afterwards  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  who 
routed  them  at  the  hill  of  L'Herbasse,  near  Charmes,  and  killed 
600  in  the  field.  These  victories  were  followed  up  by  St.  Rudi 
with  a  fearfid  local  butchery;  and  a  general  Dragonnade,  executed 
by  the  same  officer,  had  nominally  converted  Kismes  and  Mont- 
pellier  before  the  revocation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  severities,  Nicholas  Lamoignon  de  BAville 
was  appointed  by  Louvois  to  the  post  of  Intendant  of  justice,  ^ 
lice,  and  finances  in  Languedoc;  an  office  embracing  the  cmef 
dvil  administration  of  the  province.  The  new  intendant  was 
son  of  a  distinguished  judse,  and  sprung  firom  one  of  those  an- 
dent  legal  fiunilies,  who  uough  tenacious  of  the  privil^es  of 
the  robe,  yet  commonly  adhered  to  the  crown,  as  acainst  the 
nobility  and  clergy.  He  was  a  man  of  stem  nature,  nostile  to 
the  Protestants  as  rebek,  though  indifierent  to  theb  religious 
opinions;  firm  and  inde&ti^ble  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
but  full  of  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  could  not  endure  any  par- 
ticipation of  nower,  and  as  the  office  of  vice-governor  and  mifi- 
tary  commanoant  (the  ^vemor  was  the  infiuit  Duke  of  Maine, 
a  natural  son  of  the  kmg)  gave  its  possessor  great  authorit]r  in 
the  province,  he  procured  uie  recall  dt  Noailles,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  own  brother-in-law,  the  Count  de  Broglie — ^a  duU  man, 
who  dreaded  and  obeyed  him. 

Bft ville  had  yet  another  competitor  for  power,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bona,  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  Proodent  of  the  Slates  of 
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Laaguedoo — ot  mther  his  sister,  wlio  -wbb  mairied  to  tbe  Maiquis 
de  (dairies,  Governor  of  Montpellier,  and  diepoeiii^  at  pleasure 
of  all  militaxy  and  ecclesiaaricfti  prefennent,  was  me  i&l  sore- 
leign  of  Lan^edoc.  The  intractable  BAyille  resolved  to  over^ 
turn  this  petticoat  government,  cardinal  and  alL  The  aged  pie^ 
late  had  allowed  himself-— for,  sajrs  M.  Pejrrat,  (to  explain  the  ap- 
paient  anomaly  in  the  character  of  a  French  ecclefliastic,)  'he  was 
of  Florentine  descent,  and  his  manners  were  suited  to  ms  ItaUan 
extraction' — to  fidl  under  the  influence  of  the  yoon^  and  ambi* 
tious  Countess  de  Ganges.  B&ville  communicated  this  scandal  to 
the  ling^  and  Louis,  though  attached  to  Bonzi,  did  not  hesitate 
to  remove  the  countess  ficom  him  by  a  lettre  de  cachet^  that  £ir 
Torite  instrument  of  the  old  govenmient;  the  old  man  fell  into 
a  deqp  melancholy,  which  undennined  his  health  and  reason,  and 
the  Intendant  remained  the  undisputed  master  of  the  province. 
Bot  his  troubles  were  yet  to  come. 

The  Protestants,  under  the  Edict  of  Revocation,  retained  per* 
misnon  to  remain  in  the  kingdom  and  to  enjoy  their  goods,  with* 
out  being  subjected  to  any  trouble  or  hindrance,  provided  they 
did  not  assemble,  for  religious  purposes.  After  the  first  alarm, 
which  drove  them  for  a  time  to  ^e  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
many  of  them  lived  without  any  apparent  religious  observances^ 
but  m  reality  met  at  night  for  mmily  worship.  These  meetings 
gradually  became  more  numerous,  and  grew  into  oonaderable 
assonblies — in  the  woods,  in  caves,  and  amon^  the  mountains, 
or,  as  it  was  now  said,  '  in  the  desert.'  The  place  of  the  exiled 
ministers  was  supplied  by  such  members  of  the  congregation  as  felt 
themselves  impelled  to  address  their  brethren.  In  vain  did  BA- 
ville*s  dragoons  sabre  the  assemblies.  In  vain  did  he  entrap  the 
preachers,  and  abandon  them  amcmg  the  Spanish  mountains^  or 
cm  the  hostile  shores  of  Italy,  or  transport  tnem  to  the  colonies: 
new  pastors  arose  in  continual  succession,  and  the  people  still  met 
in  the  desert  He  then  raised  eight  regiments  of  reguhr  infantry, 
and  organised  a  body  of  40,000  unpaid  militia,  so  disposed  as 
to  be  available  for  service  at  many  ai£ferent  points  at  tne  same 
time.  He  likewise  improved  the  mountain  paths  of  the  Ceven- 
nes  and  the  Vivarais;  he  established  military  posts  among  the 
mountains,  and  he  built  forts  at  Nismes,  Alais,  and  St  Hip- 

Li  the  mean  time  the  eyes  of  the  Protestant  exiles  were  directed 
to  the  rising  power  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Jurieu,  one  of 
their  most  eminent  ministers,  published  (1686)  a  book,  entitled, 
*  The  Accomplishment  of  the  Prophecies;  or,  the  Approaching 
Deliverance  of  the  Church.'  In  this  work  he  professed  to  have 
Jbihomed  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  he  con- 
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fidendy  predicted  the  triumph  of  the  Ph>testaiit  catiBe,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  Church  in  April,  1689. 

The  work  of  Jurieu  was  introduced  into  the  mountains  of 
Dauphin^  by  an  old  man  named  Du  Serre,  whose  engagements 
^called  him  to  (jeneva  in  the  summer.  He  belonged  to  maX  class 
of  manufacturers  of  glass,  who  combined,  accdrmng  to  Chateau- 
briand, the  characters  of  the  gentleman  and  the  savage,  because 
they  were  ennobled  in  the  fourteenth  century,*  and  lived  contin- 
iially  in  the  woods,  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  and  of  the 
chase.  They  formed  a  peculiar  caste,  whose  virtues  and  educa- 
tion gave  them  an  ascendency  among  the  peasantry  ;  and  afto* 
the  expulsion  of  the  pastors,  they  be^me  r^ers,  catechists,  and 
even  preachers,  and  their  remote  and  unnoticed  mamifiictories, 
where  many  children  were  employed,  became  so  many  seats  of 
religious  instruction.  The  imagination  of  Du  Serre,  inflamed  by 
Juneu's  efiusions,  threw  him  into'  an  ecstatic  condition,  whidi  was 
speedily  communicated  to  the  joxms  people  who  resorted  to  his 
furnace,  and  was  spread  by  them  tmrough  Dauphin6  and  Pro- 
vence. 

A  similar  spirit  displayed  itself  near  Castres  in  Languedoc, 
where  a  little  girl  declared  that  an  angel,  in  the  form  of  a  child 
of  her  own  stature,  arrayed  in  white,  had  warned  her  not  to  go 

Sain  to  mass.  The  people  in  consequence  deserted  the  church^; 
e  girl  was  shut  up  in  a  convent;  but  a  beHef  in  miraeuloos 
apparitions  became  quite  common  in  the  district,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  officials  thought  it  expedient  to  give  out  that  the  ansel 
had  really  appeared  to  the  young  shepherdess,  but  instead  of  tor- 
bidding,  had  expressly  conmianaed  her  to  go  to  mass. 

Dauphin^,  however,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  prophetic  fi&ixj. 
The  excitement  spread  from  hamlet  to  hamlet;— everywhac 
were  to  be  found  tne  convulsions,  the  glittering  eye,  the  tmna- 
tural  slumber,  which  distinguished  the  inspirS,  who  were  all 
young  persons,  many  of  them  mere  children,  and  some  actually 
infants  at  the  breast.  The  phenomena  of  nature,  it  was  said, 
confirmed  the  hopes  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  these  pro- 
phetic gifts.  When  the  faithful  ones  were  repairing  to  ttieii 
nocturnal  assemblies,  stars  detached  themselves  from  the  firma- 
ment, and  glided  before  them  like  lamps  carried  by  invisbk 
guides;  and  soimds,  as  of  the  harp  blended  with  celestial  voices, 
were  heard  in  calm  nights  to  proceed  with  ine&ble  melody  fit>m 
the  solitary  moimtain  tops. 

The  juvenile  prophets  presided  in  the  ass^nblies,  summoned 


*  '*  The  art  of  glass-making  is  here  (Veoioe)  Teiy  highly  valued,  for  i 
erer  he  of  that  profession,  are  gentlemen  tpaofacto,  and  it  is  not  without  reason, 
U  being  azan  kind  of  knowledge  and  chemistiy,*'  &c.— '  Howdl's  Letteca,'  p.  40. 
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apostates  before  them,  preached,  biqptised,  nuunied,  directed  the 
people,  and  ezercieed  all  the  functions  of  goyemors  of  the  church. 
One  of  them,  '  La  belle  Isabeau^'  was  long  remembered  for  her 
eloquence  and  devout  spirit.  But  the  most  considerable  was 
Gabriel  Asder,  who,  inculcating  the  necessity  of  obeying  Go^ 
rather  than  the  king,  and  confiaenily  promising  miraculous  aid, 
excited  in  the  Vivarais  an  insurrection  which  was  not  easily 
crushed.  Gabriel  was  executed  in  1690,  but  there  still  lurked 
amon^  the  huts  and  caverns  of  the  Cevennea^  two  preachers  of 
^reat  influence,  Brousson  and  Yivens.  The  latter,  B&ville  was  so 
aetermined  to  hunt  down,  that  he  put  several  persons  to  death 
on  the  mere  suspicion  of  having  harboured  him.  The  proscribed 
minister  did  not  scruple  to  reteoiate,  and  several  priests  and  o£&- 
cers  of  nailitia  were  murdered.  Yivens  even  projected  a  general 
rising,  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  umatic  was  main  in 
his  cave  after  a  desperate  resistance. 

The  death  of  Louvois  gave  power  to  a  more  tolerant  party, 
who  yet  shrunk  from  a  contest  with  Bossuet  and  with  the 
Jesuits;  and  the  severe  system  of  Baville  was  continued.  In  1695, 
the  bishops  were  consulted^  but  the  majority  declared  against  to- 
leration. Languedoc,  already  exhausted,  was  tormented  with  a 
new  poll-tax — ^the  land  was  desolated  by  storms— the  fields 
were  left  uncultivated,  and  pestilence  succeeded  to  £Eunine.  A 
trea^  was  at  length  negotiated  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  but  the  Protestants  of  the  South  were  only  tantalised 
ana  led  into  danger  by  the  establishment  of  religious  freedom  at 
Orange ;  the  troops  vrithdrawn  &om  foreign  service,  were  let 
loose  upon  their  wretched  province,  to  pillage  and  destroy;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1700,  the  heretical  wordbip  was 
thought  to  be  finally  crushed. 

But  war  was  again  a|)proaching,  for  Louis  claimed  for  his 
grandson  the  mighty  empire  of  Spain;  and  William,  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  confederacy,  prepared  to  dispute  his  pretensions. 

The  hopes  of  the  JProtestants  revived  when  they  saw  that  the 
government  was  likely  to  be  fully  occupied  in  this  contest.  The 
pro|ihetic  spirit  reappeared  as  vivid  as  ever.  Again  the  people 
fimcied  that  they  were  receiving  the  oracles  of  God  from  mfants 
at  the  breast,  nx)m  the  yoimg,  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant;  and 
the  ecstasy  introduced  into  the  Cevennes  in  the  autumn  of  1700, 
by  a  woman  fix>m  the  Vivarais,  became  common  in  all  the  country 
that  lies  between  the  Lozere  and  the  sea.  Of  the  persons  thus 
ajOfected,  some  &11  as  if  dead;  others  stood  panting  for  breath; 
nearly  all  experienced  violent  transports,  accompanied  with  si^hs, 
sobs,  groans,  and  sometimes  floods  of  tears.  The  inspiration 
Bcemea  forcibly  to  master  the  unwilling  organs  of  the  speaker. 
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oonstniotang  each  phiaae  iqxm  his  lipe,  syllable  by  inrllaUe;  yrhSk 
he  uttered,  without  p^cepdon  of  sraise  or  sonnd,  the  words  die> 
tated  from  withm.  These  were  always  addresBed  to  the  inspired 
person  himsdf,  commencing:  'Je  te  dis,  mon  en&nt;*  or,  ^  Je 
t'assure,  mon  en&nt;'  and  ihis  introductory  formuk,  like  the 
whole  of  the  revelation,  was  ezpresKd  in  common  French,  at 
dioagh,  when  the  trance  was  over,  the  speaker  resumed  his  ordi- 
naiy  tongue,  the  Romance  dialect  of  the  mountains.  These  emo- 
tions were  rapidly  propagated  amon^  a  population  so  ezditsMe. 
Upcm  cme  occasion,  a  prophet  exohamed:  'Behold  the  Dove  de- 
scending upon  Cabrit  r  The  person  thus  indicated,  instantly 
sank  to  the  ground,  as  if  stricken  by  a  &underbolt,  and  fdl  into 
a  violent  ecstasy.  From  that  day  the  Spirit  was  upon  him;  and 
it  soon  passed  to  lus  son.  Those  upon  whom  it  came,  are  said  to 
have  abandoned  all  fiivolous  habits  and  pursuits,  and  to  have 
occupied  themselves  in  works  of  peace  and  charity.  Their  heaios 
also  reformed.  Within  a  year,  not  a  village  or  hamlet,  scateeW 
even  a  house,  was  without  its  inspired  preacher.  The  people 
came  by  ni^ht  in  crowds  to  hear  them,  chanting  psalms  as  ^^ 
went  on  their  hallowed  errand;  and  again  the  meteors  appeared 
on  high  for  their  ^dance.  Severity  had  no  eflfect  upon  the 
children  possessed  by  the  Spirit;  and  when  it  eztendea  to  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  priests,  who  hoped  at  first  to 
profit  by  it,  were  scandalised  to  hear  nothing  but  denimciations 
of  the  mass,  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  its  usual  s^e  of 
'  Babylon.'  The  phjrsicians  of  Montpellier  wisely  pronounced 
the  phenomenon  to  be  beyond  their  sphere;  and  while  ^ 
younger  patients  were,  in  despair,  restored  to  i&eedom,  hundreds 
of  the  older  and  stronger  were  condemned  to  military  service  or  to 
thegaUeys. 

l£e  Irotestants  were  guilty,  in  the  spring  of  1701,  of  an  out- 
rage in  the  diocese  of  IJz^,  where  thev  burst  into  a  diurdi, 
broke  the  tabernacle,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  oonsecnied 
wafer.  The  succeeding  autumn  and  winter  were  marked  by  a 
bloody  persecution:  the  militia  hunted  night  and  day  for  the 
assemblies,  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand,  and  sent  to  B&viDe, 
for  punishment,  those  who  survived  the  onset;  and  people  hur- 
ried out  of  a  country,  where  it  was  an  eveiy«day  oocunenoe  to 
see  the  soldiers,  with  a  Capuchin  firiar  at  their  head,  driving  be- 
fore them  to  prison  a  party  of  women  and  children  seized  in  the 
desert;  to  hear  the  drums  beating  as  a  hill-preacher  was  going  to 
execution;  to  see  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  hanging  mm  the 
trees,  or  dragged  on  hurdles  and  cast  out  to  the  dogs! 

The  feelings  of  nature  revolted  against  tUs  barbarity,  and  fear 
gave  way  to  indignation.    Some  of  the  mountain  pisphets  re- 
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ceived,  in  yisioiiB,  the  divine  oonunand  to  drire  out  the  priests, 
and  to  make  war  upon  the  king.  The  people  listened,  but  daied 
not  as  yet  to  obey.  Suddenly  a  young  prophet,  Btienne  Grout, 
leapDeaied  among  them,  deBvered  ficom  prison,  as  he  said,  like 
St  Peter,  \ij  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  At  his  instance  they  pur- 
diased  arms,  and  colkcted  stores  of  gunpowder  and  ball. 

The  priests  now  represented  that  thenr  parishioners  disregarded 
aU  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  they  loudly  called  for  assist- 
ance. Early  in  1702,  Du  Chayla,  the  archnriest  (Mrehmretre)  of 
the  Gevennes,  proclaimed  a  new  mission,  ana  sent  lorth  nis  monks 
through  the  district.  He  accompanied  them  to  their  stations,  he 
preached,  inspected,  examined,  and  played  the  inquisitor,  treat- 
mg  the  people  with  the  utmost  insolence.  But,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  found  them  impatient  and  irritated;  they  replied  to 
his  counsels  with  hooting,  and  answered  his  threats  with  menaces 
of  death.  Their  alienation  became  less  and  less  equiyocal.  On 
Easter  day  all  the  churches  were  empty:  the  people  had  gone  in 
a  body  to  receiye  the  Eucharist  in  the  desert.  One  Suncuty,  the 
prior  of  La  Melouze,  repairing  to  the  church,  found  a  dead  dog 
sui^)ended,  instead  of  the  figure  of  Christ,  on  the  cross  of  the 
cemet^.  The  archpriest  put  himself  in  motion  to  discover  the 
authors  of  this  abommation,  and  advanced  to  Pont  de  Montvert, 
a  viUaee  which  had  recently  been  the  sc^ie  of  several  executions. 
Baffled  in  his  search  for  a  preacher  by  the  steadiness  of  the  young 
children  of  a  widow,  Du  Chayla  inflicted  on  the  eldest  a  crud 
and  outrageous  punishment,  which  caused  his  death.  He  con- 
verted his  cellars  into  dungeons,  where  the  unhappy  peasantry 
were  subjected  to  horrible  tortures;  *  remitted,  sometimes,  sajrs 
M.  Peyrat  (who  cites  three  authorities),  to  man,  for  gold;  to 
woman,  at  the  cost  of  honour.'  The*  people  were  at  leii^gth 
weary  of  suffering.  A  woman  daringly  aescended  into  the  prisons 
of  the  tyrant,  and  contrived  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  her 
youngest  child;  her  sons  rescued  their  sister  from  the  soldiers, 
who  were  conducting  her  to  the  priscms  of  Mende,  and  the  people 
uttered  deep  threats  against  their  oppressor;  yet  he  went  on  in 
bis  course.  At  length,  in  July,  1702,  a  party  was  arrested  in 
the  act  of  leavix^  the  province  for  Geneva;  tl^  were  carried  to 
the  anshpriest,  who  forwarded  the  women  to  Mende,  and  detained 
ike  men.  Hierr  relatives  vainly  entreated  for  mercy;  he  declared 
that  all  should  undergo  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law;  that 
is,  death  to  the  guide,  the  gaUeys  for  the  emigrants. 

The  last  grain  was  now  added  to  the  heap,  and  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  determined  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  to  ex- 
terminate *  the  Archpriest  of  Moloch.'  Fifty  of  them,  aooord- 
inf^ly,  assembled  on  the  24th  of  July,  at  nighmO,  with  sooh  arms 
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as  they  could  musteT,  under  three  gigantic  beech-trees,  an  the 
mountain  of  Boug^.  Several  of  the  band  had  relatives  endurin? 
the  living  death  of  the  gaUeys,  and  one  of  them  was  the  affianora 
lover  of  a  girl  who  had  been  arrested  among  the  emifftanta. 
Seguier,  the  preacher  who  had  suggested  the  enterprise,  blessed 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  they  desoended  the 
hill,  chanting  the  74th  Psahn  as  they  passed  through  die  forest 
and  the  wastes  towards  Pont  de  Montvert. 

Their  fiirther  proceedings  are  related  by  M.  Pqrrat  nearly  as 
follows: — 

<<  The  little  town  of  Pont  de  MontTert  is  situated  just  where  two 
small  riven  pour  their  waters  into  the  Tarn.  The  afdbpriest  inhabited 
the  forfeited  dwelling  of  a  burgess  who  had  been  killed  in  thegxeat 
Dragonnade  of  1685.  It  presents  almost  a  dead  wall  to  the  stroefe»  bat 
opens  behind  upon  a  narrow  terrace,  which  overhangs  the  Tani.  About 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  archpriest,  being  in  his  house  with 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons,  ecclesiastics,  servants,  or  soldiers  in  attend- 
ance upon  him,  heard  the  wild  psalmody,  as  Seguier  and  his  com* 
rades  entered  the  southern  subuiu,  and  bent  their  steps  towards  the 
house. .  Supposing  that  the  tones  proceeded  from  a  religious  assembly 
in  the  town,  the  archpriest  ordered  out  his  soldiers  ;  but  they  found  it 
imposnble  to  quit  the  mansion,  already  invested  by  the  mountaineers, 
who  demanded  the  suirender  of  die  prisoners.  '  Begone!'  replied  Da 
Chayla  from  a  window — '  Begone,  you  Huguenot  rabble  !*  and  upon 
dieir  refusal  the  soldiers  fired  and  killed  one  of  their  number.  Upoa 
this  they  became  furious ;  seizing  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  whieh  was  lymg 
along  the  wall,  they  swung  it  like  a  battering  ram  and  broke  a  hole  in 
the  door,  which  they  then  cut  away  with  their  axes.  They  msfaed 
into  the  vestibule,  forced  the  wicket  of  the  dungeon,  and  delivered  the 
captives.  At  the  sight  of  these  ill-used  persons,  whom  they  found  in  a 
state  of  great  suffering,  their  rage  increased,  they  rushed  to  the  stair- 
case and  demanded  the  archpriest  himself.  A  priest  whom  they  mis- 
took for  him,  fell  mortally  wounded  with  a  halbert ;  Du  Chayla,  seeing 
himself  in  extremity,  gave  absolution  to  his  people,  who  still  defended 
the  staircase.  One  of  the  assailants  had  his  face  grazed  by  a  ball,  when 
the  prophet  shouted  aloud  to  *  bum  the  priest  and  satelutes  of  Baal!" 
In  a  few  minutes  the  house  was  in  a  blaze  ;  its  inmates  retreated  to  an 
upper  room,  whence  they  tried  to  escape  by  means  of  a  nxpe  formed  of 
sheets  twisted  together.  The  archpriest  nrst  attempted  to  sKp  down 
into  the  garden,  but  fell  and  broke  his  thigh,  and  was  only  aUe  to  crawi 
under  a  hedge,  where  he  was  soon  after  discovered  and  slaughtered. 
The  others  let  themselves  down  after  him  and  fled  across  the  Tan. 
Such  of  the  soldiers  and  domestics  as  were  caught  were  instantly  put  to 
death,  with  the  exception  of  two  for  whom  the  prisoners  interceded.'*— 
Vol.  i.,  p.  294. 

The  fanatic  S^uier,  relentless  as  Du  Chayla  himsdf,  had  re- 
solved upon  a  general  massacre  of  the  priests,  and  he  hurried  from 
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one  point  to  another,  surprieing  and  daying  them  wherever  he 
could,  and  destroying  on  his  way  the  churches,  the  crosses,  and 
all  the  insignia  of  Romanism.  Having  learnt  that  all  the  dergv 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  gathering  at  Saint  Germain  de  C^- 
berte  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  we  oichpriest,  who  had  there 
Lis  library  and  his  pxincipal  residence,  Seguier  hastened  in  that 
direction,  and  would  have  given  a  bloody  funeral  to  his  enemy; 
but,  on  approaching  the  pl^,  he  heard  that  it  was  guarded  by 
ihe  militia,  and  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  assembled  priests  were  listening  to  Louvreleuil,  the  cax& 
of  St.  Germain,  who,  in  an  eloquent  sermon,  extolled  the  virtues 
of  his  superior,  and  exhorted  his  brethren  to  die,  if  necessaryi 
at  their  posts,  like  the  illustrious  deceased.  At  that  moment  a 
crj  was  raised  that  the  insurgents  were  upon  them;  that  fire  and 
awoid  were  at  Fru^^res — at  St.  Maurice — at  St.  Andr^ !  The 
body  of  the  archpnest  was  hastily  consigned  to  its  tomb,  and 
the  assembly,  in  great  consternation,  dispersed  and  sought  shelter 
vrhere  they  could. 

Seguier  stillproceeded  in  the  execution  of  what  he  called  *  the 
judgment  of  God.'  Going  to  the  Ch&teau  of  Ladev^ze,  he  de- 
manded the  arms  which  had  been  deposited  there.  The  lord  of 
the  mansion  replied  by  sounding  the  alarm-bell  and  firing  upon 
the  party,  one  of  whom  was  kilkd,  and  several  wounded.  Upon 
this  the  prophet  forced  the  gates,  and  ordered  a  general  massacre. 

The  whole  of  the  fitmily  perished — ^the  lord,  with  his  aged 
Hkother,  his  sister,  his  brother,  his  steward,  and  his  servants  I 
The  assailants  then  retired,  after  having  set  fire  to  the  house. 

But  the  end  of  their  daring  leader  was  at  hand.  The  powerful 
lelatives  of  Du  Ghayla,  and  me  whole  noblesse  of  the  Hiaut  Ge- 
vaudan,  with  their  followers,  took  the  field  to  avenge  his  death. 
Broglie  speedily  arrived  at  Pont  de  Montvert,  and  despatched 
against  the  insurants  a  certain  Captain  Poul,  a  military  adven- 
turer of  cxtraordmary  prowess,  lateiy  tested  in  a  jpartisan  war&ro 
a^inst  the  Vaudois.  With  his  warlike  mien,  his  austere  habits, 
ills  long  and  heavy  Armenian  blade,  and  his  Spanish  horse,  Poul 
was  the  admiration  and  the  terror  of  the  mountaineers.  He  at- 
tacked and  routed  them  at  a  place  called  Fontmorte,  and  captured 
the  prophet  with  his  own  hand,  while  endeavouring  to  rally  the 
fiigitives.  '  How  do  you  expect  to  be  treated?'  said  the  unfeel- 
ing Poul,  escorting  his  prisoner  in  chains  to  Florae.  *'  As  I  wotdd 
bave  treated  you  if  I  nad  taken  you,'  replied  Seguier.  He  was 
sentenced  to  lose  his  right  hand,  and  to  be  burnt  alive;  and  this 

funishment  he  underwent,  firm  and  triumphant  to  the  last,  at 
*ont  de  Montvert,  within  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  day  of 
his  success  on  that  very  spot.    Broglie  now  supposed  the  insur- 
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lection  to  be  at  an  end,  and  after  puniflhing  the  idatnres  of  thoae 
who  had  tak^i  part  in  it,  he  letuined  to  ATais,  leaving  Foul  with 
aome  companies  of  fiisilieis  to  occupy  the  TriUages  of  the  Higher 
Cevennes. 

The  insurgents  wandered  among  the  hills,  dejected  and  ine- 
aolute,  and  considenng  how  they  might  escape  out  <£  France, 
when  they  were  joined  by  one  Laporte,  once  a  soldier,  but  now  a 
dealer  in  iron;  a  man  of  resolute  character,  endowed  in  the  highest 
degree  with  those  {Hrophetic  gifts  which  were  all  in  all  witA  the 
fiinatical  peaauitiy.  He  peisuaded  them  to  give  up  all  thou^tB 
of  leaving  the  country  of  fi^iranoeslors,  but  dedaied  that  it  must 
no  longer  be  a  land  of  slavery  and  deatii,  that  aU  the  niiestB  of 
Baal  must  be  exlemiinated,  and  the  teniples  of  the  Almighty  inust 
be  reared  a^ain.  '  Hie  Lord  of  Hosts,'  said  h^  *  is  our  strength. 
We  will  smg  the  psalm  of  battles,  and  fixon  the  Loe&re  to  the 
eea,  all  Israel  will  arise.  As  for  arms,  have  we  not  our  axea?  they 
win  get  us  muskets:'  and  he  instantly  led  them  to  disarm  some 
Roman  Catholic  villages.  The  band  was  speedily  increased  by 
recruits  £x>m  the  V Aron,  and  fixun  Ntsmes.  Among  the  latter 
were  some  young  men  by  whom  the  Baixm  de  St.  Comes,  a  noted 
len^ade  and  oppressor,  nad  been  asaasdnated  upon  the  higliway» 
the  very  day  aner  Seguier's  execution.  In  a  lew  days  Llaporte 
was  at  uie  head  of  150  men,  with  the  prospect  of  agreat  addition 
when  the  vintage  and  the  olive  harvest  diioiud  be  over.  He  styled 
himself  '  Colonel  of  the  Qiildren  of  God,'  and  his  camp  '  the 
Camp  dT  the  Almighty,'  and  with  these  lofty  pretensLans  1^  bade 
defiance  to  King  Lotus  and  his  armies. 

Laporte  first  set  irnon  a  party  of  the  royal  troops  at  the  biidge 
of  the  Tamon,  routea  them,  ana  rescued  a  considerable  number  <^ 
prisoners  and  catde,  with  which  they  were  returning  fixmi  a  £araj 
against  the  hamlets  of  the  V^broo.  Proceeding  to  UoUet,  whence 
he  had  drawn  ofif  the  garrison  bjr  a  stratagem,  he  solemnly  re- 
opened the  ^  Temple'  of  which  his  own  brother  had  once  been 
pastor,  the  only  place  of  Protestant  worship  in  the  Cevennes, 
which  had  not  be^oi  destroyed;  he  passed  the  ni^ht  in  prayer 
for  a  blesmng  upon  the  holy  war,  and  retired  before  daybreak, 
after  burning  the  Roman  Catholic  diurch,  and  the  houses 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  commandant,  and  the  priest  The 
indefatigable  Poul  was  soon  upcm  the  spot,  and  hurried  in 
quest  of  Laporte.  He  foimd  him  encamped  iq>on  an  emi- 
nence rising  abruptly  over  a  wood  of  chesnut  trees,  bdow 
which  extends  a  vast  barren  heath  called  the  Champ-Domezgue 
Hither  the  Protestants  had  omie  to  pray,  for  the  place  had  ever 
been  held  sacred,  and  had  probably  witnessed  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  Guulisb  divinities.  Laporte  boldly  came  down  to  fight 
withPoul,  and  his  men  commenced  the  attack,  channtingdiepsum 
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of  botdes^  die  sixtj-eiglxth.  The  shot  ntded  like  hail  anions  the 
leaves,  the  hook  iras  blandished  against  the  bayonet;  but  after  a 
hot  wkinm'A  Laporte  retreated  to  his  h^ghts,  irhither  Poul  did 
not  yentuxe  to  pursue  him;  and  B&ville  heard  with  astonishment 
that  these  half-firmed  rustics  had  fiu^ed  three  times  tiieir  own  num- 
ber of  lerakr  troope,  headed  by  the  redoubted  PouL 

Afterttie  fight,  tlie  insurgents  adroitly  spread themselyes  through 
the  country  in  three  detachmentB,  elumng  the  pursuit  of  the  rojral 
troops,  and  always  appearing  where  there  was  no  force  to  resist 
than;  sdzhiff  arms,  destroymg  the  symbols  of  Romanism,  and 
mnrdering  the  obnoxious  officials,  and  all  whom  they  deemed 
traitoiB  to  die  Protestant  cause.  Brodiie,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
the  severest  vengeance  upon  the  fanmies  and  property  of  the  in- 
soigents.     Afier  a  considerable  time  Poul  sui^nrised  ihem  at 

Skyer  one  Sunday  (Oct  22,  1702),  on  a  height  near  T^mekc. 
ey  formed  in  line  to  resist  him,  but  their  muskets  had  been 
wetted  by  a  diower,  and  could  not  be  discharged.  He  had, 
therefore,  little  difficulty  in  cutting  up  the  party,  and  Laporte 
himself  was  among  the  slain.  Their  heads  were  exhibited  by 
Baville  over  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Montpellier. 

'*  According  to  another  traditkm,  Laporte  was  carried  off  the  field 
fleverely  wounded,  and  was  depoated  in  a  cave.  A  month  after,  finding 
himselt  convaksoent,  he  joined  in  prayer  with  his  band  and  the  people 
of  the  ndghbouihooid ;  and  while  they  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his 
miraculoas  reeoverj,  he  himself,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  uttered 
praises  and  thanksgivings  with  such  yehemence  that  his  wounds  opened 
afiredi,  his  fever  returned  and  he  died,  agitated  in  his  delirium  by  dreams 
of  batde,  and  was  buried  by  his  followers  in  some  unknown  sohtude. 

**  However  this  may  be,  Laporte  did  not  appear  agun  at  the  head 
of  the  *  Children  of  God.*  Durii^  his  brief  campaign  he  had  inspred 
them  widi  hii  own  stem  oourage,  and  in  his  huid^  from  a  party  of 
fiigitive  peBsant%  thqr  had  mwn  into  a  band  of  some  munbers  and 
disripHne,  mured  to  war,  and  invested  with  that  romantic  and  unearthly 
diaractcr  which  attaches  to  the  idea  of  men  living  in  die  desert,  passing 
their  time  in  prayer  and  in  combat  He  exerosed  sndi  a  dmninion 
over  his  foflower%  that  the  Boman  Catholics,  astonished  at  tib«r  bHnd 
and  unliouted  devotion,  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  magical  arts. 
They  said,  for  instance,  that  he  carried  in  his  bosom  pigeons  trained  to 
Oj  up  into  the  clouds  and  to  descend  again  to  him,  as  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  who  took  them  for  heavenly  messengers  brining  to 
theb  prophet  the  commands  of  God.  Under  the  guise  of  these  popular 
fitbles  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  apparition  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
the  chief  of  tiie  Enfiints  de  Dieu  alleged  that  he  saw  in  his  ecstasy  de* 
aeendfirom  heaven  under  the  form  of  a  luminous  dove.*' — ^VoL  i.,  p.  325. 

B&yiUe  hoped  that  he  had  now  got  rid  of  the  insurrection,  but 
lie  was  again  disappointed.    Rolmd  Laporte,  a  nephew  of  the 

2b2 
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fiiBt  commander,  was  elected  to  succeed  Hm,  and  the  firuits  of 
the  earth  having  been  gathered  in,  the  peasantry  flocked  to  hia 
standard,  so  that  he  had  a  thousand  fighting  men  under  his 
orders. 

The  country  which  furnished  these  warriors  comprised  five 
districts  or  cantons;  the  people  of  each  canton  formed  a  band, 
and  as  the  bands  lay  witnin  five  or  six  leagues  of  each  other, 
their  communications  were  easy  and  convenient.  The  move- 
ments of  all  were  concerted  and  regulated  by  a  council  of  the 
chie&.  They  k^t  up  the  designation  which  thejf  had  already 
assumed — ^the  *  Cnildren  of  God : '  but  the  Roman  Catholics,  view- 
ing their  pretensions  very  difl^rently,  spoke  of  them  under  a  va- 
riety of  aesignations,  all  of  which  finally  gave  place  to  that  of 

*  Camisards,'  a  word  for  which  like  *  Chouans,'  and,  we  think, 
various  other  French  party  nicknames,  no  satis&ctory  origin  can 
be  assigned.* 

After  organising  themselves  in  silence  amonff  the  woods,  the 
Protestants  took  to  the  field,  and  spread  themsebres,  like  a  storm, 
over  the  open  country: 

«  Temple  and  toww 
Went  to  the  grouna;" 

crosses  were  broken,  abbeys  were  biimt,  priests  were  murdered. 
B&ville  acted  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Kmg  of  Dahomey  or  the 
Zooloos.  At  Aiguevivcs  the  whole  population  had  listened  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Camisard  chief,  Cavalier.  To  expiate  this 
ofl^nce,  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  for  want  of  a  ^bbet  were  hanged  on  the  branches  of 
an  almond-tree  that  stood  oefore  the  church.  Twelve  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys,  others  to  be  scourged,  and  a  fine  was  im- 
posed upon  the  town.  A  young  prophet,  whose  harangues  had 
contributed  to  the  insurrection,  was  broken  upon  the  wheel 

*  But,'  says  the  Romanist  chronicler,  Louvreleuu,  already  men- 
tioned, *  tke  pimishment  which  broke  his  bones,  broke  not  his 
hardened  heart;  he  died  obstinate  in  his  heresy.' 

Cavalier,  whose  preaching  led  to  ^s  catastrophe,  and  the  most 
prominent  character,  after  Koland,  in  the  whole  war,  was  a  pea- 
sant youth,  whom  the  persecution  of  the  cure  of  his  native  vilLge 
had  driven  to  Geneva,  where  he  passed  a  year  as  apprentice  to  a 
baker,  but  returned  home  under  a  religious  impulse,  saying  em- 
phatically as  he  took  leave  of  his  master:  *  You  will  soon  hear 
tidings  of  me.*  So  remarkable  were  his  gifts,  that  the  I^on  of 
Lower  Languedoc,  the  most  numerous  and  intelligent  of  all, 

•  The  deriTatioQ  from  '  Camaa'—' ard,' wordi  which,  in  the  moimtain  dialeec, 
meta  *  house*—'  boni,'  seems  the  most  probaUe. 
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elected  him,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  or  little  more,  to  be  their  chief. 
Hey  cotild  not  have  chosen  more  wisely,  for  he  had  a  true  eye 
for  war,  and  was  not  wholly  imac^uamted  with  military  move- 
ments, having  assiduously  watched,  m  his  boyhood,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gkurdon,  the  manoeuvres  executed  by  the  soldiery  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Protestants. 

The  united  forces  of  Roland  and  Cavalier,  marching  in  open 
daj,  with  drums  beating,  disarmed  the  Roman  Catholic  town- 
ships alon^  the  Vidourle;  Broglie  hurried  to  the  spot,  but  they 
had  alrea^  disappeared.  A  captain,  however,  of  the  regiment 
of  Marnlly,  found  them  in  a  wood  above  Alais,  and,  venturing 
to  attack  them,  was  slain,  and  his  company  di^rsed.  A  more 
considerable  force,  soon  after  (December  5th,  1702)  marching 
through  a  defile  in  the  hope  of  surprising  Cavalier,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  surprised  by  him,  and  entuely  cut  up.  The  conquerors 
first  of  aJl  gave  thanks  to  God  for  their  victory.  They  then  de- 
spoiled their  enemies,  whose  clothes,  arms,  ana  ammunition  were 
careiully  stored  up  for  the  public  use. 

These  successes  encouraged  Cavalier  to  a  yet  bolder  enterprise. 

**  The  castle  of  Servas,  standing  on  a  height  to  the  eastward  of  the 
woods  of  Bouquet^  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  him,  because  its  garrison 
watched  all  his  moyements,  and  had  massacred  seTonl  assemblies  in  the 
desert.  While  he  was  meditating  how  to  take  vengeance  upon  this 
detested  fortress,  without  cannon  to  make  a  breach,  or  ladders  for  a 
noctomal  escalade,  he  fell  in,  one  day,  with  a  party  of  the  king^s  troops 
on  their  march  to  Italy,  to  join  the  army  of  Venddme.  Cayalier  forth- 
with put  the  whole  detachment  to  the  sword,  and  arraying  himself  in 
the  dress  of  the  commanding  officer,  disguised  a  party  of  his  men  in  the 
uniform  of  their  victims— 'gave  to  them  as  prisoners,  six  Camisards  of 
the  most  savage  aspect,  bound  with  oords,  and  one  of  them  wounded 
and  covered  with  blood ;  then  arming  himself  with  the  route  of  the 
royal  troops,  he  marched  to  a  hamlet  near  the  castle,  and  caused  it  to 
be  announced  to  the  commandant  that  he  had  beaten  the  Camisards, 
and  having  made  six  prisoners,  dedred,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Broglie  and  B&ville,  to  lodge  tiiem  in  the  castle.  The  commandant 
came  down  to  meet  Cavalier,  who  saluted  him,  described  himself  as  the 
nephew  of  the  Count  de  Broriie,  and  presented  his  prize.  The  officer, 
precise  in  his  habits,  asked  mr  the  route,  read  it  in  silence,  examined 
the  prisoners  attenlivelv,  and  assured  Cavalier  that  he  would  take  good 
care  of  them  ;  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  continue  the  march,  requested 
that  he  would  do  him  the  honour  to  pass  the  night  in  the  castle. 
Cavalier  at  first  refused,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
entered  the  castle,  followed  only  by  two  of  his  officers.  While  supper 
was  in  preparation,  the  commandant  led  him  upon  the  platform,  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  height  and  solidity  of  the  walls.  '  The  Duke 
of  Rohan,*  he  said,  'had  baMi  to  take  the  fortress,  and  the  Camisards 
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had  no  dimee  of  eMsapbg  firam  k:'  he  then  offiered  ha  bert  cheer  to 
his  young  and  noble  gueet,  thinking  any  ctvility  well  bestowed  i^ioa  the 
nephew  of  the  coaunander-in-duef ;  his  M/oem  told  stories  of  their 
campaigns^  and  the  evening  passed  veiy  pleasantly.  Meanwhile,  under 
the  pretext  of  obtaining  provisions,  the  supposed  soldiers,  who  had 
remained  without,  slipped  into  the  fort,  one  after  another,  with  thdr 
guns  slung  behind  them.  When  Cavalier  saw  that  they  were  in  force, 
he  rose  and  gave  the  signal.'' — YoL  i.,  p.  343. 

The  scene  which  ensued  can  only  be  compared  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  suitors  in  the  Odyssey.  One  moment  all  was  mirth 
and  joviality;  the  next,  the  commandant  and  the  garrison  were 
disarmed,  and  put  to  the  sword.  '  Thus,'  says  Getvalier,  who 
himself  tells  the  story,  '  their  cruelties  were  punished.'  He  pos- 
sessed himself  of  their  arn:is,  ammnnition»  ana  provifflons,  ana  on 
his  departure  set  fire  to  the  castle.  When  he  had  gained  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  league,  he  heard  a  terrific  explosion.  It  proceeded 
from  the  powder  magazine,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  find*  but 
which  now  took  fire,  and  blew  the  fi)rt  into  the  air. 

The  insurrection  gained  head  every  da^,  and  the  Canuflards 
were  billeted  upon  tne  inhabitants  of  me  villages,  exactly  like  the 
regular  troops.  Roland  considered  himself  entitled  to  afl  the 
king's  taxes,  all  the  tithes,  all  monastic  and  clerical  rents^  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  shooting  such  of  the  collectors  as  failed  to  repair 
to  his  camp  with  these  his  rightful  revenues.  He  forbade  the 
Koman  Catnolics  to  mount  guard,  to  enter  into  the  militia,  or  to 
fortify  their  towns.  The  Protestant  men  he  summoned  to  arm; 
their  wives  and  children  he  invited  to  worship  vrith  him  in  the 
desert,  and  they  came  eagerly  to  attend  his  ministrations.  Of 
these  a  curious  picture  is  presented  to  us  by  M.  Peyxat,  who 
dosely  follows  the  contemporary  memoirs. 

On  Christmas-day  (1702),  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  admimstered  with  peculiar  solemnity. 

**  Boland,  after  preaching,  came  down,  and,  followed  by  his  principal 
officers,  slowly  approached  the  rock  which  served  as  on  altar.  He  took 
the  brcRsd  and  wine,  and  the  chiefs  first  partook  of  it,  while  Ae  soldien 
prayed.  The  latter  then  approached,  two  by  two,  bare-headed,  with 
their  muskets  slung;  two  prophets  stood  by  the  side  of  Roland,  to  pass 
to  him  the  bread  and  wine,  which  he  offered  to  the  commumcants, 
repeating  low  a  verse  of  Scriptore.  A  third  prophet,  in  ecstatk 
mood,  near  the  holy  table,  fixed  upon  each  couple,  as  they  presented 
themselves,  his  glittering  eye,  which  penetrated  the  darkness  of  thdr 
hearts;  and,  according  to  the  warnings  of  the  Spirit,  he  repulsed  flie  un- 
worthy, saving  to  each:  *  Go  and  pray,  my  brotnerf  The  persons  thus 
rgected  withdrew  to  a  separate  place,  ana  prostrated  themselves  on  die 
earth  with  sighs  and  groans.  When  the  oelebradon  was  over,  Roland 
congratulated  the  warriors  whom  God  had  found  worthy  to  paortake  of 
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ISb  fcwt;  he  dien  aeveroly nbnked  tiie  icjeoted  ooa;  and,  Bnallj,  an* 
nonDcii^  ihat  God  was  moved  far  ihrir  pemfcenoe,  admitted  them  also 
to  the  rite.  After  the  aoUien,  the  mnltitode  Bppnmched^  and  midef^ 
went  the  iame  test" 

On  this  veiy  day  CSa^Blier  was  engaged  in  a  similar  celebra- 
tion, when  he  was  informed  that  the  commandant  of  Alais  was 
at  hand  with  his  garrison,  aided  by  600  of  the  militia  of  the 
town,  and  fifty  of  the  noblesse  on  horseback.  Cavalier  sent  his 
congregation  to  their  homes,  and  took  post  on  a  rising  groimd, 
ao  shaped  as  to  disguise  his  weakness,  and  o£fer  some  protection 
against  musketry  and  a  charge  of  horse.  The  enemy  came  up; 
but  instead  of  allowing  the  in&ntrjr  to  advance,  the  mounted 
gentry  dashed  forward  to  chastise  their  rebellious  vassals.  It  was 
the  worse  for  them;  several  of  them  were  dismounted,  wounded, 
or  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  rebels,  and  the  others  turned  their 
backs  in  disorder,  and  broke  the  ranks  of  their  own  militia, 
which  the  commandant  and  the  regular  troops  vainly  endeavoured 
to  rally.  The  whole  force  was  borne  along  in  utter  confusion, 
and  the  Camisards,  who  hung  upon  their  retreat  with  psalms  of 
triumph  and  incessant  firing,  had  nearly  entered  the  gates  of 
Alais  along  with  the  fugitives.  They  took  abundant  spoils,  and 
among  them  a  mule  loaded  with  cords,  for  binding  the  expected 
prisoners! 

Cavalier  was  now  summoned  to  join  Roland  in  an  atteoGipt 
upon  Sauve,  a  little  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  lying  in  a  romantic 
fiitaation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vidourle,  under  the  volcanic 
mountain  of  Couta.  Sauve  at  this  time  belonged  to  two  co- 
seigneurs,  or  joint  feudal  lords;  it  was  protected  by  ancient  ram- 
parts, and  a  burgess  guard.  Roland,  in  order  to  amuse  the 
enemy,  sent  a  party  during  the  night  to  bum  the  church  of 
Monoblet,  and  to  bear  a  cartel  to  the  commandant  of  Saint  Hip- 
polyte,  defying  him  to  a  combat  of  200  men  i^ainst  200,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Early  in  the  mormng  he  despatched 
towards  Sauve  a  demi-brigade  of  Cavalier's  legion,  under  an 
officer  who  went  by  the  name  of  Catinat,  because  he  had  served 
under  the  famous  marechal  of  that  name,  and  was  continually 
boasting  of  the  exploits  of  his  leader.  Catinat  was  a  daring 
fellow,  who  had  slam  the  Baron  de  Saint  Comes  with  his  own 
Land.    His  party,  we  learn, 

^'  Were  disguised  as  militia,  and  he  marched  at  their  head,  attired  in 
the  umform  of  a  lieutenant-coloneL  About  noon  he  arrived  before 
Sauve^  and  representing  that  he  had  been  the  whole  morning  in  pursuit 
of  the  fanatics  who  had  burnt  the  church  of  Monoblet,  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  town,  and  having  drawn  up  his  men  in  the  market-plaoe^ 
lie  repaired  to  ihe  mansion  of  M.  de  Vibrac,  one  of  the  co-seigneun^ 
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nni,  Eke  hia  colleague,  a  recent  oanrert  to  Bomaniflm.  The 
was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  he  requested  the  companj  ^  the 
eoionei  and  the  two  officers  of  his  escort,  whom  he  supposed  to  he  the 
hearers  of  an  expected  message  from  Broglie.  Catinat  accepted  ths 
inyitadon,  and  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  fiair  Madame  de  Vihne. 
During  the  repast,  he  dedaimed  against  the  &natics,  lauded  Broglie  and 
Baville  to  the  skies,  and  ventured  even  upon  some  gallant  compliments 
to  his  hostess.  But  the  poor  Camisard,  whose  education  had  been  that 
of  a  common  horse-breaker  in  the  Camargue  (or  delta  of  the  Rhone )» 
made  terrible  mistakes,  the  lady  soon  observed  that  the  colony's 
nianners  were  veiy  rustic,  and  his  mien  uncommonly  savage,  and  she 
and  her  husband  inwardly  shuddered  to  think  that  they  had  three 
Camisard  chiefs  sitting  at  table  with  them.  They  tried,  however,  to 
put  the  best  face  on  the  matter,  not  knowing  how  to  deliver  themadres 
from  their  dreaded  guests.  With  dessert  came  the  announcement  tkat 
a  lai^  body  of  men  was  in  sight  The  wily  lady  desired  her  huabtod 
to  go  to  the  gate,  as  these  might  be  the  Camisaids  coming  to  soipiias 
the  town.  *  Fear  nothing,  madam,'  Catinat  proudly  replied,  *  I  wifi 
see  to  it'  So  saying,  he  rose,  and  went  out  with  his  two  companiona. 
They  had  scarcely  passed  the  gateway,  when  the  seicpaeur  dropped  thi 
portcullis,  and  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  for  a  moment,  barricaded  nimself 
m  his  mansion.  In  uxe  meantime,  Catinat  declared  to  the  agitated 
citizens  that  the  approaching  force  must  be  Camisards : — *  but,  let  then 
come,'  said  he;  *  you  wiU  see  how  I  shall  receive  them  !*  and  the  people 
pressed  round  him  as  their  defender.  But  when  Roland  was  within  a 
musket-shot  of  the  gate,  and  his  men  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle, 
Catinat  dropped  his  disguise,  and  appeared  as  an  avenger.  *  Ground 
tiiose  arms !'  he  fiercely  cried  to  tne  townspeople,  and,  amidst  tfaor 
confusion,  he  opened  the  gates  to  Roland." — Vol.  L,  p.  35d. 

Roland,  on  entering,  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  arrested  some 
military  men,  a  monk,  and  several  priests.  He  destroyed,  as 
usual,  the  symbols  of  Romanism,  and  carried  off  the  arms,  all 
table  utensils  of  metal,  and  some  provisions.  He  conducted  hk 
prisoners  outside  the  walls,  where  he  released  the  soldiers,  but 
caused  the  monk  and  the  priests  to  be  shot;  and  afler  remaining 
four  hours  in  possession  of  the  town,  he  retreated  in  safety  witn 
his  booty. 

The  priests  now  fled  from  their  parishes  in  creat  alarm,  and 
coidd  scarcely  believe  themselves  safe,  even  m  walled  towns. 
The  Count-Bishop  of  Mende  repaired  the  fortifications  of  his 
city,  raised  troops  for  its  defence,  and  made  it  a  general  place  of 
remge.  The  gentry  deserted  their  seats,  and  the  more  w^thj 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  open  towns.  The  States  of  Ian- 
guedoc  ^for  the  province  yet  possessed  that  phantom  of  a  free 
Qonstitution)  had  already  (November,  1702)  voted  considerable 
levies,  and  Baville  had  reluctantly  applied  to  the  minister  of  war 
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ita  aanstance.  Meanwhile,  he  inflicted  punishment  by  wholesale 
upon  those  who  were  within  his  leach. 

The  annies  acting  in  Spain  and  Italy  were  now  going  into 
winter-quarters,  and,  until  the  spring  cam^^dgn  should  com- 
mence, it  was  intended  to  employ  them  in  extinguishing  the  in- 
surrection. Roland  could  only  count  upon  300  men  at  the 
utmost;  and  seeing  that  he  would  have  a  very  formidable  enemy 
to  contend  with,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  excite  to  insiurection 
the  Yivarais  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Roucrgue; 
having  received  from  both  quarters  strong  assurances  of  sym- 
pathy. The  agitator  of  the  Kouergue  was  a  Roman  Catholici 
and  an  ex-abb^,  Labourlie,  of  the  noble  family  of  Guiscard,  and 
afterwards  notorious  for  his  attempt  to  assassinate  the  EnglishPrime 
Minister  Harley.  Others  hoped  to  efiect  a  civil  reformation  when 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  should  come  to  the  throne;  but  Labourlie 
was  impatient  to  revolutionise  and  destroy;  he  possessed  great 
influence  with  all  classes  of  men,  and  but  for  the  premature  out- 
break in  the  Cevennes,  a  general  insurrection  of  Protestants  and 
Soman  Catholics,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  might  not  impro- 
bably have  been  efiected. 

Roland  readily  allied  himself  with  Labourlie;  and  the  latter, 
under  the  pretext  of  fortifying  himself  against  the  CamisardSy 
collected  supplies  in  his  feudw  keep  of  Vareille,  lying  between 
Bhodez  and  Millau,  and  well  placed  for  connecting  the  Cevennes 
with  the  Limousin  and  Auvergne.  Here,  too,  a  printing-press 
was  established;  for  the  ex-abbe  was  less  a  warrior  than  a  rheto- 
rician, and  deliffhted  in  harangues  and  proclamations. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  and  while  the  Protestants  daily  ex- 
pected a  rising  in  the  Rouergue,  operations  were  still  carried  on 
actively  on  both  sides.  In  January,  1703,  Bro^lie  was  beaten  at 
Val  de  Bane,  in  the  low  country,  by  the  division  of  Cavalier, 
commanded  (in  the  absence  of  that  duef )  by  Catinat,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ravanel,  a  veteran  who  lived  upon  brandy,  snuff,  fight- 
ing, and  psalm-singing.  The  dreaded  Poul  was  brought  to  the 
ground  by  a  stone  discharged  from  a  slinff ;  and  Catinat,  rushing 
upon  him,  cut  off  his  head,  leapt  upon  nis  Spanish  horse,  ana 
pursued  the  terrified  soldiers  over  the  plain,  ciymg,  it  is  ssdd,  to 
the  general:  •  We  have  plucked  your  cock  (Poul),  you  have  only 
to  eat  him  1'  Broglie  had  not  time  to  listen  to  this  witticism ;  he 
wafi  making  the  b^  of  his  way  to  the  Chateau  of  Bemis,  where 
he  shut  himself  up,  while  his  dragoons  galloped  to  Nismes  with 
the  news  of  their  own  defeat.  From  that  day,  Catinat  wore  the 
celebrated  Armenian  blade. 

Julien,  an  ofiicer  of  hi^h  reputation,  once  a  Protestant,  and 
page  to  Wiffiam  III.,  now  joined  the  army  as  marshal  de  camp; 
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bringuig-wiihhim  thirty-two  oomiia^  ^ 

of  dragoons ;  he  had  b^  de^tcuaed  by  the  Minisfcer  Ghamilkid, 
with  the  double  view  of  conducting  the  military  opeiationB^  and  re- 
porting confidentially  on  the  state  of  affiirs,  as  the  pnyvincial  bol- 
ietins  (being  fiaimed  yeiy  much  upon  the  same  prindplea  widi 
the  Algerian  bulletins  of  the  nresent  day)  were  gxeatlY  diafenuted 
at  Versailles.  At  the  council  of  war  which  was  held  upon  his 
arrival,  Julien  is  said  to  have  strongly  enforced  his  own  c^nnaoo, 
which  was  at  least  bold  and  simjde.  *■  It  is  useless^'  said  he,  ^  to 
kill  only  those  who  cany  arms;  the  mass  of  the  peculation  is  in- 
fected; all  the  Protestants  ot  the  rural  districts  must  be  put  to 
the  sword,  and  all  the  villages  burnt,  and  then  the  inaurrectioa 
will  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself.'  But  even  the  hanih  B&vilk 
shrunk  £rom  this  atrocious  prc^osal,  and  protested  against  the  ex- 
termination of  an  industrious  pec^le,  who  mi^tyet  be  reclaimed. 

Now  came  on  with  dazzling  rapidity,  a  senes  of  '  alammn^  ex- 
cursions,' marches,  surprises,  adventures,  and  conflicts.  Xlie  re- 
sults were  very  unfavourable  to  the  tojrsl  cause,  and  the  xepcaiB 
of  Julien  to  the  minister  were  so  alarnung,  that  it  became  in^ios- 
sible  to  conceal  the  truth  any  longer  from  the  king,  who,  it  seems, 
had  hitherto  been  very  imperfecdv  made  aware  of  it.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  vigorous  e£&rt,  and  Broglie  was  superseded 
by  the  Mar^chal  de  Montrevel|  who  descended  the  Bhaoe  with 
10,000  men,  twenty  heavy  guns,  and  large  su}q>lies  of  anos  and 
ammunitioiL  There  arrived  also  in  the  province  a  foroe  of  a  new 
kind,  consisting  of  600  miquelets,  irresular  soldiers,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, banditti  of  the  Pyrenees,  inured  to  mountain  fighting.  The 
royal  army  of  the  Cevennes,  now  formed,  together  with  the 
imlitia  of  the  province,  an  effective  foroe  of  60,000  mooi.  The 
marshal  was  disposed  to  adopt  very  swe^ing  measures,  andb^gan 
by  issuing  a  menacing  procmmation. 

But  neither  Montrevel,  nor  his  proclamations,  nor  his  numeroos 
army,  nor  his  thundering  artillery,  could  strike  terror  into  the 
En&nts  de  Dieu.  '  They  remained  unmoved,'  says  a  Bomanist 
chronicler,  '  as  rocks  wmch  the  winds  bufiet  in  vain.'  They 
were,  in  truth,  but  3000  herdsmen  against  60,000  troops;  bii^ 
the  country  people  were  with  them,  they  knew  the  roads  better, 
their  feet  were  lighter,  their  muskets  took  better  aim,  their  buDefeB 
went  straighter  to  the  mark.  They  had  great  hopes  of  fareigii 
aid;  but,  above  all,  a  sense  of  injuries  endured,  a  strong  feeliBg 
that  they  were  in  the  right,  and  an  enthusiastie  bdief  &bX  they 
were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Almighty.  Pushed 
they  might  be,  but  not  intiimdated. 

Koland,  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  foroe,  dis- 
tributed lus  men  mto  numerous  small  parties,  who  spread  then- 
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aelTa  oier  the  coimtiy,  gfided  unperoeived  between  the  posts  of 
the  royal  amij,  gave  &an  infinite  annojrance,  and  could  very 
adidam  be  found.  Such  was  their  actiTi^,  that  churches,  ch&- 
teBnx,  villages,  and  omtions  of  villages,  were  swept  away  as  if  by 
a  whirlwind,  and  Montrevel  believed  that  he  had  20,000  men  in 
arms  against  him. 

The  war  was  carried  on  in  a  truly  savage  spirit  on  both  sides.  In 
pitched  battles  the  royal  troops  were  generally  victorious,  but  in  sldr- 
miahes  and  irr^ular  warfare  the  Camisards  were  more  successfuL 

A  par^  of  the  latter  arrived,  one  day,  before  the  small  town  of 
Fraissinet,  and  snmmoned  it  to  give  up  its  arms.  The  militia 
immediately  fired  firom  their  fortified  quarteis,  and  killed  twenty 
men.  The  Camisards,  infuriated,  took  possession  of  the  town, 
and  the  miti^  who  dared  not  to  leave  their  quarters,  saw  thirty- 
three  of  their  relatives  butchered,  and  among  others  the  wife  of 
the  commanding  officer,  who,  with  her  unborn  child,  perished  by 
a  &te  too  dreadnd  to  be  described,  and  scarcely  equalled  by  that 
which  an  ancient  writer  has  suggested  as  barely  possible  amidst 
the  last  and  utmost  cruelties  of  pagan  war.* 

Upcm  learning  the  catastrophe  of  Fraissinet,  Montrevel  pillaged 
and  bomt  two  towns  favoumble  to  Cavalier — who,  in  turn,  de- 
stroyed the  enfflgns  of  popery  throughout  twelve  townehips, 
patting  to  death  a  priest  who  was  caught.  Soon  after  this  an 
unfortunate  company  of  infantry,  escorting  a  priest,  were  destroyed 
by  the  Gamisaras,  and  their  bodies  rolhng  down  the  stream  of 
the  RieutOTt,  discovered  to  Montrevel  the  position  of  Roland, 
and  enabled  him  to  strike  a  severe  blow  against  that  chief  at 
Pompignan.  He  found  him  engaged  in  burning  the  town,  and 
drove  him*-after  a  brief  conflict  in  the  open  field — ^into  a  wood 
where  the  main  strength  of  the  royal  army  was  posted  in  ambus- 
cade. Notwithstandme  a  vigorous  reastance,  the  Camisards  were 
utterly  routed — ^Roland  escaped,  severely  woimded,  leaving  200 
dead  on  the  plain,  and  a  long  tndn  of  dying  men  who  were 
found,  next  day,  lying  among  the  underwood.  The  rich  booty 
which  had  been  captiued  by  the  insu^ents,  was  scattered  along 
the  paths,  and  aided  the  escape  of  Roland,  by  attracting  the 
cupidity  of  the  miquelets. 

Montrevel  seems  next  to  have  held  out  to  the  rebels,  through 
the  gentry  of  the  Cevennes,  some  oflfer  of  amnesty.  The  gentry 
unfortonately  did  not  take  either  side  with  spirit,  and  were  sus- 
pected by  both;  bat  they  employed  all  their  authority  and  in- 

*  8ed  palsm  captis  grsrSa,  faea  oefin,  bea!    JResdoB  fiffi  pueros  Acfaiyis  Ureret 
iMatrisiaalfol 
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fluence  to  induce  their  vasBek  to  eubmit.  Hicir  efforts  were  un- 
availing. Among  a  band  of  300  commanded  by  Salomon  (who 
enjoyed  a  higb  reputation  for  prophetic  gifts),  only  two  declared 
for  embracing  the  amnesty,  and  those  two  were  immediately  shot 
in  obedience  to  an  oiacular  declaration  of  the  prophet. 

The  chie&  of  these  wild  men  were  elected  not  with  any  r^ard 
to  birth,  fortune,  or  intelligence,  but  simply  accordingto  the  mea- 
sure in  which  they  were  supposed  to  possess  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Of  this  ^race  there  were  four  decrees,  *  the  Gift'  or  the  foil  and 
perfect  development  of  the  Spint; — *  Prophecy,  a  second  stage 
of  holiness; — *  the  Breathing'  (souffle);  and  the  *  Warning'  (awr- 
tissement). 

Roland  was  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of  Divine  fiivour,  *  and, 
therefore,  alone,'  says  M.  Peyrat,  *  he  was  chosen  by  men  who 
would  not  have  put  themselves  under  the  command,  either  of 
Csesar,  or  of  Charlemagne,  though  Cromwell  would  have  Baited 
them  well.'  Yet  it  seems  very  dear  that  the  men  of  the  highest 
courage,  intelligence,  and  capacity  for  rule,  were  precisely  uose 
who  entered  into  the  religious  exercises  with  most  confidence  and 
success,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  Gesar  and  Chailemagi^, 
had  thej  been  peasants  of  the  Cevennes,  would  have  displayed 
'  the  Gift'  in  as  high  perfection  as  Roland  himself. 

The  other  chieis  were  ranged  below  him  according  to  thdr 
degrees  of  inspiration.  They  formed  a  hierarchy  elected  by  the 
^  profime,'  or  the  army  at  large,  and  clasmfied  under  the  usual 
military  titles.  In  the  higher  officers  were  vested  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  of  receiving  taxes  and  tithes,  the  conduct  of  public 
worship,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  celebration  of  marriage  and  bunal;  and  in 
short  the  supreme  power,  religious,  civil,  and  military.  Thar 
personal  intercourse,  however,  with  their  followers  was  marked  by 
a  spirit  of  republican  equality. 

Roland,  who  organic  this  strange  confederacy,  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  dragoon  in  the  rojral  army,  and 
had  served  a  campaign  among  the  Alps.  His  appearance  was 
pleasing,  his  mien  and  address  &r  above  his  rank,  and  with  an 
impassive  exterior  he  possessed  a  high  spirit  and  immovaUe 
constancy.  His  miUtary  experience  taught  him  the  neceaaty  of 
establishmg,  in  the  first  instance,  a  regular  system  of  supply,  and 
this  was  the  real  secret  of  his  strength.  The  country  aoounds  in 
caves  and  grottoes;  and  the  most  spacious  and  the  most  soEtaxy 
of  these  he  transformed  into  hospitals,  granaries,  cellars,  stables, 
arsenals,  and  powder  magazines,  in  which  his  followers  deposited 
the  booty  of  every  excursion  and  every  combat.  They  had 
among  them  artificers  of  all  kinds,  so  wat  they  could  supply 
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tlie  vants  of  the  axiny  without  the  aid  of  the  people  of  the  towns. 
To  each  magazine,  accordingly,  there  were  attached  a  body  of 
work-people,  and  a  special  ffimrd.  Be^dcs  handmills,  which  they 
Lad  in  the  caves,  to  grind  meir  com,  wind  and  water  mills  were 
erected  on  solitary  heights  or  in  hidden  ravines.  The  situation 
of  the  caverns  was  known  only  to  the  j^uards  and  the  workmen 
employed  in  them;  each  lesion  had  its  magazines  in  its  own 
cantons,  and  the  superintenaence  of  the  whme  was  intrusted  to 
an  officer  of  rank. 

Their  supplies  were  drawn  &om  various  sources.  Their  com 
was  carriea  off  &om  the  Roman  Catholic  villages  and  abbeys, 
or  contributed  by  the  faithful.  Their  stores  contained  the  oil  of 
the  Rhone,  the  vegetables  of  the  Vaunage,  and  the  chesnuts  of 
tixe  Gevaudan.  Hie  cattle  which  they  took  fix>m  the  enemy  were 
pastuied  on  the  crests  of  the  moimtains,  or  were  killed  and  salted 
lor  use. 

Roland  took  his  meals  in  solitude,  or  in  company  with  only 
one  lieutenant,  who  was  honoured  with  admission  to  his  table. 
So  it  is  reported  of  Cavalier  that,  when  he  wished  to  sup,  servants 
covered  his  table  with  &ir  linen  and  plate  of  fine  pewter,  and  only 
one  officer  sat  down  to  eat  with  him.  Hie  privates  in  the  force 
&red  as  well  as  the  officers.  M.  Peyrat  assures  us,  and  we  may 
well  give  credit  to  the  statement,  that  they  were  verv  sober,  and 
for  the  most  part  drank  nothing  but  the  water  of  the  mountain 
torrents.  But  they  sometimes  intercepted  convoys  of  Lunel  and 
Frontiffnan,  and  the  priest  of  St.  Grermain  asserts,  that  Roland 
granted  a  muleteer  his  life,  in  return  for  a  present  of  some  bottles 
of  Muscat. 

«  One  day  Cavalier  stopped  in  the  neigfaboiurhood  of  Ledignan  riz 
mules  laden  with  wines  of  Calvisson,  intended  for  the  table  of  Montievel. 
He  retained  the  animals  and  sent  on  the  muleteers  with  a  note,  in 
which  he  informed  the  marshal  that  the  Camisards  were  going  to  dnnk 
hig  wine  to  his  health  and  that  of  his  mistress;  a  ceremony  ^ch  they 
duly  performed.  Upon  anodier  occasion,  Cavalier,  quartered  at  tlie 
deserted  mansion  of  Fan,  carried  off  four  mules  laden  with  sucking-pigs, 
hares,  torkeys,  fowls^  and  bottles  of  excellent  wine.  At  the  same  tune, 
one  c^  his  parties  broagfat  in  a  capture  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  not 
less  precious  ;  a  Jesuit,  one  of  the  missionaries  who  were  preaching  a 
crusade  against  the  ^  Children  of  God.'  After  baring  destroyed  his 
esoort,  they  carried  him  in,  to  be  presented  before  Cavalier  and  the 
council  of  the  prophets,  in  order  that  the  desolation  of  Langaedoc 
ndf^  be  avenged  upon  him.  But,  like  hungry  men,  they  shut  mm  up 
in  the  vaults  of  ibe  castle,  and  buried  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  in 
preparinff  their  repast,  keepinp^  their  rictim  for  the  dessert.  In  the 
xniodle  c?  the  feast,  the  men,  m  a  transport  of  cruel  joviality,  sent  for 
the  pxisoner,  in  order  to  amuse  themselves  with  his  alarms.    The  Jesuit, 
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who  was  in  momeaUuy  enpectatioii  ef  dealli,  mm  ntonisbed  vbes  ^|bj 
invited  him  to  pkee  hmuelf  at  tabl^  and  pwtontod  to  kim  a  nasi  pig, 
stuffed,  and  as  jet  untouched.  His  joy,  however,  was  of  short  daratMiOj 
ibr  the  executioner,  or  as  he  was  omdally  styled,  the  *  eztetminator,' 
placed  himself  near  him,  and,  nusing  his  ki^  cutlass,  said  to  hian, 
'  Eat,  lather;  take  the  best  pieoe;  but  be  assured  that  whatever  meoiber 
Tou  cut,  the  corresponding  member  of  your  own  person  shall  he  carved 
nkewise.'  *  I  am  not  hungry,*  mournfully  replied  the  JesuiL  *  No 
natter,'  said  the  Camisards  ;  '  eat  you  must,  and  that  instantly.'  The 
unhi^py  priest  turned  his  pig  over  and  over,  looked  at  his  hosts,  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and  siraed.  '  Make  haste !'  cried  the  ezterminator 
in  a  terrible  voice,  brancUahiiig  his  weapon.  The  good  fiither  was 
oompelied  to  resign  htmaelf  to  his  &te :  and  making  a  desp^ate  elRnt, 
be  contrived  to  sock  oat  liie  stuffing  without  entting  the  pig.  The 
Camisards^  surprised  and  enchanted  by  iius  ingenious  tniB,  attend 
fihonts  of  laughter  and  apphwae.  The  story  was  lepeated  to  Qnraisi^ 
who  was  then  at  table  in  an  adjoining  chamber.  He  sent  for  tbe  po* 
soner  and  gave  him  his  liberty,  sayine,  he  was  really  worthy  to  be  a 
Camisard^  vnce  they  also  lived  only  by  stratagem." — VoL  iL, 
p.  489. 

It  has  been  aaid,  that  in  the  wont  of  timeB  thefe  is  manyiag 
fljod  giving  in  maniage;  and  this  is  Btiikingly  ezen]|Jified  by  die 
&jct  Uiat,  in  May,  1703,  in  the  very  beat  of  liie  insuiiectiaii,  Cas- 
tanet thought  fit  to  unite  himself,  with  vast  solemnil^,  to  a  young 
Cevenole  named  Mariette.  Th^e  were  great  r^oicings  through- 
out ihe  Vebron,  and  all  mann^  of  luial  {vesentB  were  bioaght 
in.  Before  the  festivitiefl  were  ooncluded,  some  of  Castanet's  men 
captured  a  p^rty  of  twenty-five  inhabitants  of  FnMBainct,  xe- 
turning  from  a  fair.  They  were  taken  to  the  forest,  and  presented 
to  the  chief.  His  bride,  whose  brother  had  fallen  before  Fiua- 
net,  demanded  their  execution;  but  Castanet's  gallantly  was  not 
such  as  to  induce  him,  even  at  such  a  time,  to  aflRwd  her  this 
gratification.  He  orobably  thought,  as  he  well  might,  liutteiioiigk 
had  already  been  done  to  pmushFraisaiDet  So  he  disonssed  tl^m, 
imon  condiUoa  tha^  they  sixmld  respect  Massavaque,  his  native 
ptaoe.  Cavalier  is  also  sedd  to  have  oeen  upon  the  p<xixt  of  mar- 
riage in  the  midst  €£  his  campaiCTs;  but  the  cold  prudence  of  hi? 
intended  fatheivin-law  defenm  ue  nuptiah. 

Instead  of  the  sombre  gravity  of  costome  which  distinjguished 
the  Calvinists  in  general,  'me  gay  peasantry  of  the  South  displayed 
a  fondness  for  the  gaudiest  apparel  Roland  was  magninoently 
arrayed  in  crimson  velvet,  laced  with  gold,  and  the  chie&  in 
general  wore  scarlet  cloaks,  and  hats  adorned  with  plumes.  Cas- 
tanet and  Joani  wore  the  additional  decoration  of  a  voUuninoos 
peruke;  the  others  had  their  own  long  hair  fidling  over  their 
shouldesB.    A  successfiil  skirmish  seldom  fiuled  to  incieaae  the 
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3ric]i»tfiw  and  ^nrielj  of  llieir  attne,  hj  imkins  them  maaters  of 
the  fioyetiy  of  the  loBg^s  offioexa,  their  scartt^  carosees,  watches, 
and  391^  their  rich  muff-boxes,  and  swozds  with  magnificent 
hihsL  TkoB  the  wild  monntaineers  weze  enabled  to  glitter  in  all 
the  finely  of  the  oourt  Theordinaij  Gamisaidshadnounifonn, 
and  were  clad  in  the  usual  costume  of  the  mountains.  Shoes 
alone  were  fumidied  to  them  out  of  the  common  purse,  and  aU 
the  shoemakers  in  the  district  were  kept  busy  in  providing  them 
with  an  article  of  which  the  consumption  was  so  zafid.  These 
and  all  other  expences  were  defrayed  by  the  contribulaons  of  the 
Protestants,  many  of  whom,  not  yenturing  to  defend  their  fidth 
opeidy,  were  yet  ^ad  to  subscadbe  in  secret  for  the  support  of  the 
insmxectkm.  TlieFrotestant  exiles  also  subscribed,  but  it  is  said, 
that  no  portion  of  their  money  ever  reached  their  brethren. 

^  Armonren  and  smiths  woiked  fike  Cydops  in  die  Udden  arsemJs 
among  the  moontains.  Tliey  could  not,  mdeed,  manufiictiiTe  muskets, 
which  wen,  therefore,  pardiased  at  Beaacaire  or  Nlsmes,  or  in  the  pope's 
own  taty  of  Avignoo;  hot  they  oould  repair  them,  and  eonld  make 
sahies  and  bayooets.  They  bad  no  canooa,  but  were  bent  upon  snp* 
nlyim  this  defieiency*  and  in  one  of  Cayalaer^s  caTenos  there  were 
£wnd  a  couple  of  fiefd-pieces,  oomposed  of  two  trunks  of  oak,  hooped 
with  iron,  and  also  a  quantity  of  ball  of  four  pounds  wei^t.  Their 
bullets  were  made  of  lead,  which  thej  bought  in  ban,  or  tore  from  the 
windows  of  churches  or  of  priests'  houses,  and,  where  lead  was  not  to  be 
had,  they  melted  down  all  the  pewter  they  could  lay  hold  of.  Along 
with  the  ball  they  put  into  the  gun  a  gnun  of  com,  as  a  token  of 
recognition,  and  as  8}'nibonc  of  resurrection.  Powder  they  bought  at 
first  in  the  towns,  but  Roland  estaUished  three  powder  works.  Salt- 
petre dbonnded  in  the  cayems  ;  chareoal  was  fomished  by  the  willows 
thai  grew  near  the  brooks.  These  sohstanees  they  pounded  in  a  mortar 
nfaar  with  su^ur,  dried  the  nniiure  in  the  sun,  and  packing  it  in 
faanw^  sent  it  round  by  night  on  moles  to  the  ysrious  magaanes."— 
Vol.  iL,  p.  495. 

"  Hie  most  sakibrious  grottoes  were  transformed  into  hospitals,  each 
with  its  little  store  of  medicine^  purchased  Bt  Jfontpellief;     The  insur- 

SitM  had  among  them  two  suigeoni^  so  skilful,  that,  according  to 
▼alier,  no  one  died  in  their  hands.  It  seems  that  these  hoBpttals 
were  walled  up  at  the  conclusion  of  die  war,  and  as  the  ancient  masonxy 
giyes  way,  skeletons  are  often  discovered  by  the  peasants.  A  fact 
suggesting  the  horrible  inference,  that  the  patients  must  have  been 
inunnred  alive. — VoL  u.,  p.  491. 

Roknd  was  yiewed  with  a  certain  mysterious  awe,  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  everywhere  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  own  mountains,  as  to  his  real  name  and  rank. 
Aoooiding  to  some,  he  was  a  foreigner  of  high  station,  represent* 
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itig  the  Protestant  powecs  of  Europe.  Others  beUered  him  to  be 
a  French  nobleman  who  had  diawn  his  sword  to  avenfle  tlie  op- 
pressions inflicted  upon  his  countrjrm^i.  It  is  related  that  ne 
visited  Montpellier  auring  the  meeting  of  the  States  of  Lansue- 
doc;  that  his  good  appearance  procured  him  a  ready  reception, 
and  that  he  even  had  the  audacity  to  present  himself  under  the 
name  of  a  foreign  nobleman,  at  the  meeting  of  the  barons,  and 
to  take  his  seat  close  to  Baville  himself,  thus  ascertaining  fix>m 
the  best  source,  the  determination  of  the  states  touching  the 
insurrection. 

After  every  battle  the  lost  combatants  were  replaced  by  their 
respective  districts,  and  the  recruits,  continually  on  the  move  and 
unaer  arms,  soon  became  (as  is  natural  to  French  peasants)  excel- 
lent light  infantry,  and  went  through  their  evolutions  with  cou- 
rage and  dexterity.  They  usually  ranged  themselves  for  battle  in 
several  lines — ^the  first,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  recdived 
the  hostile  sauadrons,  or,  after  discharging  their  muskets,  ihej 
threw  themselves  forward  impetuously  and  fought  hand  to  hand, 
seizing  their  enemies  by  the  hair.  When  conquered  tbey  db- 
dained  to  solicit  <]^uarter,  but,  on  the  contrarv^  took  a  pride  in  ini- 
fating  their  enemies  and  courting  death.  The  insurrection  was 
most  active  and  vigorous  among  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the 
plain,  who  displayed  all  the  warmth  of  their  southern  natoze. 
They  were  admirably  seconded  by  the  good-will  of  the  whole 
population.  If  the  enemy  came  in  sight  me  shepherds  instantly 
whistled  and  shouted  to  call  in  their  dogs  from  a  distance — the 
neighbouring  herdsmen  took  up  the  cry  and  passed  the  signal 
from  hill  to  nill.  In  the  plain,  the  people  at  their  work  bran- 
dished their  implements  in  the  air,  the  signal  was  transmitted, 
and  thus  a  telegraphic  communication  was  kept  up.  At  ni^ht 
stragglers  were  called  in  by  lights  shown  for  a  moment  and  un- 
mecuately  extinguished. 

The  worship  of  God  was  the  great  end  and  object  of  the  in- 
surrection, and  although  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a 
single  educated  clergyman  among  the  Camisards,  yet  their  meet- 
ings for  prayer  and  sermons  were  frequent  throughout  the  week, 
and  on  Sundays  were  attended  by  multitudes  of  people.  On 
these  occasions  the  prophetic  ecstacy  usually  displayed  itself  in 
some  striking  form.  Perhaps  the  subject  of  the  trance  repre- 
sented in  dramatic  style  a  man  knocking  at  the  portals  of  Hea- 
ven—repulsed,  again  and  again — yet  still  sueing  earnestly  for 
admittance,  and  mer  many  prayers  allowed  to  enter,  and  to  mingle 
his  tones  of  praise  with  those  of  the  angels  singing  around  me 
throne.  Pernaps  one  of  the  faithfid  demanded  the  fiery  ordeal, 
and  stood  amidst  flames  unhurt.    Perhaps  some   prophet  un- 
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expectedty  denounced  Hie  secret  ofiences  of  the  brethren.  Not- 
withstandSng  the  unbounded  licence  which  they  conceived  to 
belong  to  them  collectively,  and  the  cruelties  which  they  prac- 
tised, especially  upon  priests  and  lawyers,  individual  cases  of 
wanton  murder  ana  robbery  were  often  punished  with  flogging, 
and  even  with  death,  ana  discipline  was  sternly  maintained. 
They  felt  assured  of  the  immediate  presence  and  favour  of  God. 
His  spirit  warned  them  of  a  coming  engagement,  dictated  the 
most  adroit  manoeuvres,  encouraged  the  soldier  in  battle,  dead- 
ened the  force  of  the  hostile  bullets,  and  lent  meteors  to  guide  his 
people,  and  angels  to  fight  on  their  side.  The  Spirit  miracu- 
lously revealed  the  lurKng  treason  of  false  brethren,  and  fre- 
quently commanded  their  execution;  it  annoimced  to  the  pro- 
phets the  approach  of  death,  gave  them  confidence  on  the 
acafibld,  and  comfort  amidst  their  torments.  In  a  word,  this 
strong  conviction  animated  and  supported  the  whole  population 
in  their  terrible  struggle.  They  were  fiiU  of  thoughts  and  ana* 
logics,  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  their  heated 
imaginations  were  perpetually  reproducing,  with  numberless  per- 
versions, the  most  striMng  of  the  events  there  recorded.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  that  in  such  scenes  women  played  an  im- 
portant part:  the  prophetesses  enjoyed  unboundea  reverence  and 
power,  their  zeal  led  them  to  accompany  the  Camisards  into  ac- 
tion, and  their  bodies  were  often  found  among  the  dead.  Cavalier, 
it  is  said,  was  attended  by  a  prophetess  called  La  Grrande  Marie, 
whose  revelations  were  always  in  exact  accordance  with  his 
wishes;  and  Roland  had  in  his  company  on  the  last  day  of  his 
life  a  certain  Mademoiselle  de  Comelli,  whom  M.  Peyrat  repre- 
sents as  having  associated  herself  with  his  fortunes,  from  a  senti- 
ment partly  religious  and  partly  personal,  yet  witfiout  forfeiting 
respect. 

A  rebellion  thus  organised  and  maintained,  was  not  to  be 
crushed  by  a  single  dieter,  and  the  defeat  at  Pompignan  made 
no  lasting  impression.  Roland,  indeed,  was  sufl^nng  from  se- 
vere wounds,  out  Cavalier  was  in  full  activity,  and  several  con- 
siderable detachments  were  cut  off  by  enemies  whom  Julien  could 
never  find  when  he  went  in  quest  of  them.  The  country  people 
could  no  longer  pay  taxes — ^their  cattle  and  goods  were  seized,  out 
frequently  rescued;  and  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  were  wasted  in  a 
series  of  petty  encounters,  to  the  great  rage  and  mortification  of 
MontreveL  His  temper  at  length  betrayed  him  into  a  most  atro- 
cious act. 

'^  In  the  begiDning  of  April,  on  Palm  Sunday,  while  the  bishop  and 
people  of  Nismes  were  at  vespers  in  the  cathedral,  two  or  three  hun* 
dred  women,  children,  and  old  men,  ventured  to  assemble  in  prayer  at 
the  house  of  one  Mercier,  who  kept  a  mill  in  the  Canal  de  la  Gau,  near 
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{he  Carmelites'  Gate,  llieir  tixypng  soon  discovered  them  to  the 
polioe,  who  gave  informa^n  to  l^ntrevel,  then  sitting  at  taUe,  and 
probably  heated  with  wine.  He  immediately  rose  in  a  ^xry ,  and  taking 
a  battahon  with  him,  invested  the  milL  The  soldiers  forced  the  doors 
and  fell  sword  in  hand  upon  the  congitegation;  but  irritated  by  the 
slowness  of  this  process,  he  .set  fire  to  the  building.  Dreadful  criei 
issued  from  the  blazing  mill — ^many  of  the  unhappy  inmates  escaped 
into  the  open  air,  wounded,  bloody,  Mackeaed^  and  scorched,  and  shriek- 
ing with  pain — ^but  the  soldiers  thrust  them  back  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  they  all  perished  in  the  flames,  with  the  exception  of  cme 
young  girl  who  was  rescued  by  a  servant,  but  instantly  hsmged  by  the 
express  orders  of  the  marshal." — ^VoL  L,  p.  426. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  government  of  any  duis- 
tian  prince,  on  hearing  of  this  inhuman  massacre,  would  have 
ordered  the  wretched  Montrevel  for  immediate  trial,  and  would 
have  endeavoured  to  atone  by  a  milder  policy  for  the  heinous 
crime  of  its  unworthy  officer;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
general  would  have  Deen  eager  to  express  the  horror  naturally 
excited  by  such  an  action.  Strange  to  say,  all  their  chroniclers 
have  apologised  for  this  savage  proceeding,  which  they  conader 
to  have  been  provoked  by  the  extreme  temerity  of  the  Protestants; 
and  the  ministers,  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  ace  said  to  have 
concealed  the  fact  from  Louis,  who,  probably,  was  not  anxious  to 
know  more  than  they  told  him.  His  government  became  more 
obstinate  and  cruel  than  before,  and  sanctioned  firesh  barbarities 
which  were  recommended  by  Julien  and  Montrevel,  though  their 
advice  was  founded  upon  racts  &om  which  any  impartial  mind 
would  have  drawn  a  very  different  conclusion.  Julien  and  the 
priests  agreed  in  representing,  that,  of  the  whole  population,  old 
and  young,  an  incalculable  majority  were  Huguenots  at  heart, 
notwithstanding  the  forced  *  conversion'  which  many  of  them  had 
undergone ;  and  that  all  the  Cevenols  entered  into  the  revolt  of  the 
Camisards  either  by  acquiescence  or  by  positive  co-operation. 
The  task,  then,  which  l^c  crown  had  imposed  upon  itself,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  remove  the  Irotestant  religion  frum 
an  extensive  province,  peculiarly  defensible  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  best  way,  if  practicable,  was  to  remove  the  obnoxious  faith 
from  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  as  men,  women,  and  children 
were  all  eaually  resolved  to  hold  fast  to  it,  and  as  the  government 
could  not  oream,  at  any  hazard,  of  receding  from  its  determination, 
the  question  now  was,  what  was  the  next  best  way  of  extirpating 
Protestantism?  This  question  is  discussed  by  lie  Vicar-General  ol 
Uz^,  Monsire  Poncet  de  la  Riviere. 

**  Varioos  expedients  are  proposed.  To  put  them  to  the  sword  ?  it 
10  contrary  to  religion  and  pohcy.    To  hang  the  hostages  ?  the  iuo- 
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cenk  woaU  siifier  fbr  ihe  giiil^ — ^it  would  only  exadpente  tibe  ef?iL 
Canying  off  {Venkvement)  is  toe  mildest  remedy,  for  ihree  reasons : 
Firsti  because  it  avoids  bloodshed  and  tedious  legal  procedure.  Second, 
because  it  anticipates  the  intention  of  the  Protestants  to  rise.  Third, 
because  it  makes  the  priests  secure  in  their  parishes.  The  persons  to 
be  carried  off  are :  first,  the  relatives  of  the  rebels;  second,  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  each  place;  third,  the  spoilt  young  people." — ^Vol.  L, 
p.  434. 

This  was  the  scheme  which  Montrevel  undertook  to  cany  into 
•efiect,  while  the  season  still  left  the  regular  troop  at  his  disposaL 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  starve  the  Camisards,  he  ordered 
the  country  people  to  bring  in  their  com  to  the  towns  of  Alais, 
Anduze,  or  jBlorac.  On  l£e  10th  of  April  he  shut  the  gates  of 
Nismes,  called  out  the  troops,  ordered  all  the  newly-converted  to 
keep  their  houses,  and  made  a  general  search  for  bibles  and  fire- 
arms (both  classes  of  weapons  being  equally  obnoxious),  and  he 
proceeded  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  nch  canton  called  La 
Vaunage,  the  garden  and  the  granary  of  Cavalier.  The  marines 
and  the  miqueiets  carried  off  1500  persons  from  the  twentv-four 
parishes  of  the  plain,  among  whom  were  the  inhabitants  oi  three 
entire  villages.  From  Mialet,  the  very  head-quarters  of  the  in- 
surrection, where  Roland  had  aU  his  magazines,  JuHen  carried  off 
590  persons,  and  was  allowed  to  pillage  the  whole  parish.  In 
other  instances  the  convoys  were  not  brought  off  without  fighting, 
or  not  brought  off  at  all.  The  unhappy  prisoners  were  sent  to 
McMtttpdlier,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  Roussillon:  the  old 
men  and  the  women  were  detained  there  in  prison,  and  the  able- 
bodied  were  sent  to  the  galleys  or  transported  to  America.  The 
parishes  not  afifected  by  the  ^  deportation'  were  obliged  to  make 
.themselves  responsible  for  l^e  sums,  in  case  of  the  slightest  dis- 
order being  committed.  Tnese  severities  failed  to  reduce  the 
Camisards,  whose  magazines  had  long  before  been  abundantly 
supplied;  and  when  the  peasants  had  yielded  their  houses  and 
fidids,  they  shouldered  the  axe  or  reaping  hook,  their  only  remain- 
ing property,  and  set  off  for  the  camp  of  the '  Children  of  God,' 
who  were  neither  alow  nor  scrupulous  in  taking  vengeance  for  their 
wrongs. 

They  had  a  new  and  disagreeable  enemy  to  contend  with  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  villages  near  the  sources  of 
the  C^ze,  who  had  token  arms  under  an  innkeepCT  named  Chabert, 
a  man  ruined  by  the  Camisards.  Those  of  oaint  Florent  were 
distitiguished  for  their  ferocity,  and  the  name  of  Florentins  was 
given  in  consequence  to  ^e  whole  of  what  M.  Peyrat  styles  ^  the 
vagabond  gangs  which,  rather  ra^mcioua  than  warlike,  lived  on 
murder  and  piSage,'  and  who,  infesting  the  territoriea  which  Ca<> 
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valicr  and  Joani  were  wont  to  command,  formed  to  those  ciiieft 
an  object  of  continual  pursuit  and  attack.  One  day,  at  the  villa^ 
of  Pradel,  the  Florentms  came  out  to  greet  an  officer  of  splendid 
appearance,  who  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  wrapped  in  s 
mantle  of  scarlet,  and  arrayed  in  a  vast  peruke,  and  a  large  hat 
shaded  with  plumes.  This  was  Joani,  who  replied  to  their  con- 
gratulations with  a  volley  of  shot,  which  killed  a  score  of  them, 
after  which  he  cut  the  rest  to  pieces.  Cavalier  killed  thirty  or 
forty  of  them  by  a  similar  stratagem,  but  had  himself  soon  after  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  regular  troops,  who  surprised  him  near 
midnight,  encamped  in  a  meadow  near  the  little  town  of  CoUet  de 
Dize,  which  lies  almost  surroimded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hilk,. 
whose  sides  are  built  up  in  terraces  for  the  growth  of  the  v^y  poor 
grapes  of  the  countrv.  The  Camisards  instantly  took  to  the  nill, 
ana  maintained  so  not  a  fire  from  the  lower  teiraces,  that  the 
soldiers  were  glad  to  abandon  the  piursuit. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  April,  after  spending  the  day  in  reli- 
rious  exercises,  Cavalier  with  1500  men  took  up  his  quarters  for 
tne  night  at  a  farm  house  called  the  Tour  de  Bellot,  near  Alais, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  of  which  the  keep  was  yet 
standing,  though  iminhabitcd.  The  insurgents  after  partaking  of 
a  meal  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  their  purveyor,  dis- 
persed themselves  throughout  the  buildings  ^  which  were  enclosed  by 
a  dry  stone  wall),  and  went  to  sleep.  At  this  moment  the  purveyw^ 
a  miller  of  the  country,  who  bore  a  great  reputation  for  piety,  and 
had  two  sons  in  the  force,  was  tempted  to  go  to  Alais,  where  he 
pold  to  Montrevel,  for  fifty  louis  d'or,  the  blood  of  his  own  sons  and 
his  Protestant  brethren.  Brigadier  Planque  set  out  about  ten 
o'clock  with  3000  or  4000  men,  and  his  troops,  in  two  diviaons,. 
invested  the  farm-yard.  They' surprised  and  wew  the  first  videttes,. 
but  the  sentinels  tnen  fired  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  Camisards 
instantly  took  arms,  and  Cavalier  with  400  men  rushed  out  of  the 
building;  and,  by  hard  fighting — ^the  combat  being  so  desperate 
that  (as  he  afterwards  declared)  *  heaven  and  earth  seemed  on  fire*^ 
—-he  kept  the  way  clear  till  400  or  600  more  had  made  their  way 
out;  but  the  enemy  pouring  in  on  all  sides,  he  retired  behind  a 
ravine,  probably  an  ancient  fosse  of  the  castle.  Ailer  rallying  his 
men  he  repassed  the  ravine  to  make  a  last  eSort  in  favour  of  his 
companions  who  were  left  behind.  To  the  '  qiri  vive'  of  the 
enemy  he  replied  *  Montrevel,'  delivering  a  muraerous  fire,  and 
the  two  divisions  of  the  royal  troops  mistook  each  other  for  ene- 
mies, and  entered  into  a  murderous  conflict  in  the  dark.  He 
rushed  upon  them  thus  confused,  and  a  scene  ensued  of  incon- 
ceivable bloodshed  and  uproar.  At  last  a  gleam  of  moonlight,  or 
the  dawn,  enabled  the  combatants  to  recognise  each  other,  and 
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CaTalier,  finding  it  impoeBible  to  succour  his  men  in  the  tower, 
onetreated  with  nis  main  body  while  it  was  yet  dark,  passed  the 
Oaidon  (defeating  the  dragoons  who  guarded  it),  and  gained  the 
^woods.  The  unfortimate  men  who  were  left  behind  made  a 
saQant  resistance,  and  showering  down  stones  and  tiles  when  their 
bullets  were  exhausted,  held  out  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 


sons  spiimed  him  £rom  them,  and  looked  on  without  emotion. 

Montrevel  now  called  upon  the  '  newly  converted'  to  take  anna 
against  the  fanatics;  and,  as  they  remained  passiYe,  he  applied 
his  cruel  system  of  deportation  to  the  suspectea  persons  of  twenty- 
two  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes.  He  also  took  into  the 
icing's  service,  at  the  expense  of  the  Protestants,  the  predatory 
bands  of  Florentins,  now  extremely  numerous.  Some  bold  fel- 
lows were  placed  at  their  head,  and,  in  particular,  one  Lefevre. 
This  man,  defending  a  house  against  the  Camisards,  was  informed 
that,  unless  he  yielded,  his  mother  and  brothers  would  instantly 
be  put  to  death  before  his  ejres.  *  I  know  neither  mother  nor 
brothers,'  said  he,  *  when  the  king's  service  is  concerned:'  and  the 
Camisards,  in  admiration,  released  his  kinsfolk  and  withdrew. 
Iiefevre  was  a  light-hearted,  jovial  fellow,  who  put  his  victims  to 
death  with  all  l£e  pleasantry  imaginable,  and  his  hundred  men 
marched  to  the  sound  of  the  violin,  instead  of  the  trumpet. 
Over  all  the  bands  was  placed  a  leader  of  a  higher  order.  La 
FayoUe,  a  man  of  birth  and  military  rank^  who,  having  made  a 
vow  of  solitude,  lived  in  the  desert,  until  the  Camisards  burnt 
his  lonely  hermitage,  and  called  forth  the  old  soldier  to  combat. 

•  The  warlike  hermit  proclaimed  a  regular  crusade  against  the 
^enemies  of  God.  Armed  only  with  horse-pistols  and  a  mace,  he 
rode  upon  a  pony  at  the  head  of  five-and-twenty  horsemen.  The 
Cathohc  bands  whom  he  commanded  wore  a  white  cross  on  their 
hats,  and  were  commonly  known  as  the  chevaliers  or  cadets  of 

iihe  Cross,  or  the  '  White  Camisards,'  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Protestants,  who  were  henceforth  called  the  *  Black  Camisards.' 

In  order  to  open  the  crusade  with  eclat,  and  to  animate  the 
Soman  Catholic  population  with  religious  zeal,  a  bull  was  obtained 
from  the  Vatican,  proclaiming  a  holy  war.    Hear  the  mild  Ian- 

.guage  of  the  common  father  of  Christendom: — 

**  Clement  XI.,  the  servant  of  servants — health  and  apostolio  bene- 
diction. We  caunot  express  the  grief  with  which  we  have  been  pene- 
trated on  learning  from  the  ambassador  of  the  Most  Christian  King  that 
the  heretics  of  the  Cevennes,  sprung  from  the  execrable  race  of  the  ancient 
AlfaigeoiSy  have  taken  arms  against  the  Church  and  their  sovereign. 
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For  thiB  rauon,  ^inSx  die  deogn  of  averdngv  u  &r  as  in  ns  liei^  liie 
adyanoes  of  heresy,  so  dangerous  and  ever  ze^ppearii^,  to  wbiieli  it 
seemedthatthepietf  of  Lo«iis  the  Great  had  given  the  dewi-falow  in  lib 
states^  we  have  thought  it  our  duly  to  oonform  to  the  conduct  of  our 
predecessors  in  similar  cases.  To  this  end,  and  in  order  to  induce  and 
engage  the  &ithful  to  exterminate  the  cursed  race  of  these  heretics  and 
imked  persons,  the  enemies  in  all  ages  of  God  and  of  Caesar; — ^by  Tirtue 
of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  unloose,  granted  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  to  ms  successors,  we  declare  and  grant 
of  our  full  power  and  authority,  the  absolute  and  general  remission  of 
their  sins,  to  all  those  who^  having  engaged  in  the  holy  milxda  which 
is  to  be  formed,  and  destmed  to  the  extirpation  of  these  herelacs  and 
rebels  against  God  and  the  long,  may  have  the-misfortune  to  be  Idllei 
in  batde/' 

This  manifesto  had  but  little  efi^ct,  as  all  the  able-bodied  men 
of  the  province  were  already  engaged  in  the  struggle.  The  her- 
mit confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  plain,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  towns,  whence  he  made  forays  upon  the  Protestant 
vilWes,  massacring  the  women  and  chilaren,  and  carrying  off 
the  nocks  and  herds,  but  carefully  abstaining  £rom  any  encounter 
with  the  insurgents.  The  latter,  in  their  turn,  raisea  a  corps  of 
irregular  cavalry,  commanded  by  Catinat,  who  bought  or  stole 
200  active  horses  from  the  famous  breeding-gTounds  in  the  islands 
of  the  Rhone,  and  with  his  wild  horsemen  cut  up  theFloientins, 
and  spread  alarm  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

The  royal  troops  went  through  the  townships,  assessing  the 
damage  done  by  the  destruction  of  churches  (for  the  churchy 
ihou^  spared  at  first,  were  now  always  destroyed,  because  Mon* 
trevel  turned  them  into  fortresses),  and  carrying  off  the  disa£^ted 
population.  A  detachment  proceeding  upon  this  service,  learnt 
one  day  that  Cavalier  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  EGs  sentinel 
was  surprised,  but  refused  to  discover  the  situation  of  the  camp. 
A  woman  who  was  carrying  provisions  thither,  imitated  his 
generous  silence,  and  they  botn  died  for  their  fidelity.  The  dra- 
goons, however,  on  entering  a  defile,  discovered  C!avalier*s  men 
gaily  taking  their  mid-day  repast  on  die  grass,  their  hats  crowned 
with  sprigs  of  boxwood;  while  fifteen  women,  who  had  probably 
brougnt  them  food,  were  washing  their  linen  in  a  rividet  cloee  bj. 
They  started  to  their  feet  on  seemg  the  royal  troops,  and  received 
ihe  charge  of  the  cavaby;  but  the  force  opposed  to  them  vras 
overwhdining,  and  Cavalier  was  glad  to  escape  with  the  loss  of 
seventy-two  men.    The  women  were  slaughtered  in  the  stream. 

Montrevel  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Alais,  under  the  pre- 
text of  placing  himself  in  the  seat  of  war;  but  the  fiivcdous  old 
courtier,  in  reality,  made  this  move  for  the  purpose  of  devotuig 
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liiB  whole  time  to  a  ladjr  of  that  town^  for  whom  he  embelliahed 
hotels  and  gardens,  while  her  husband  was  absent  at  Paris. 

Hostilities  consequently  languished  on  the  eide  of  the  king's 
troops;  and  as  the  p^uantty  were  engaged  in  getting  in  their 
crops,  there  was  a  tacit  suspension  oi  arms  during  the  summer 
heats,  after  which  Montrevel  tried  to  starve  the  insurgents,  brjr 
destroying  the  mills,  and  by  renewing  his  order  to  bring  the 
oom  into  the  towns;  but  Roland  forbade  the  country  people  to 
obey  him,  and  Med  his  own  magazines,  labouring  at  the  same 
time  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  Alais;  and  with  such  success,  that 
the  people  were  for  six  months  without  a  grain  of  salt,  and  Mon* 
treyel  was  obliged  to  call  in  his  outposts  to  restrain  them. 

The  marshal  went  by  the  name  of  '  Marshal  Short-life'  amos 
the  insuigents,  who  were  excessively  anxious  to  justify  the  apii 
lation.  Thev  had  also  an  ardent  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  th 
old  enem^r,  mviUe,  and  a  party  of  them,  duly  posted  in  ambush, 
one  moining,  in  a  vineyard  oetween  Nismes  and  Montpellier, 
saw  his  carnage  within  a  few  paces  of  them,  and  were  just  pre* 
paring  to  attack  him,  when  a  peasant  who  had  escaped  out  of 
their  hands,  started  into  the  road  and  gave  the  alann,  and  they 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  intendant,  escort  and  aU,  wheel 
round,  and  disappear  again  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nismes. 

In  August,  operations  of  more  importance  succeeded,  and 
there  was  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 

<<  On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  that  month,  Roland  had  summoned  the 
neighbouihood  to  meet  for  public  worship  in  a  hollow  near  Anduze* 
He  knew  that  the  garrison  of  that  town  were  aware  of  the  intended 
meeting,  but  the  Spirit  had  said  to  him,  '  Fear  not,  my  son,'  and  upon 
this  assoraace  he  proceeded.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before 
prayers  were  over,  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  sentinels  upon  the 
iie^hts$  there  was  some  agitation  in  the  assembly,  and  a  few  of  the 
women  stole  away  in  the  diroction  of  Iheir  homes.  Roland  silenced  the 
petals,  tdlmg  them  that  the  approach  of  the  soldiers  ought  net  to 
cause  interruption  in  the  service  of  the  Almighty — but  after  pronouncing 
the  blessing,  he  sent  out  some  parties  to  reoonnoitre.  They  were  just 
in  time  to  rescue  the  fugitive  women  from  tiie  enemy,  who  occupied  the 
only  issue  finom  the  hoUow.  To  extricate  his  defeneeless  oonffregation 
he  raneed  the  women  and  children  in  order,  set  the  men  in  flai^,  armed 
only  with  branches  of  trees,  which  they  carried  like  gons;  distributed 
his  Camisards  in  the  van  and  in  tiie  rear,  and  marched  boldly  on  with 
dnuns  beating,  and  singing  the  psalm  of  batties.  The  royal  troops, 
se^g  the  approach  of  this  larre  and  imposing  column,  retreated  on 
other  hand  out  of  gunshot;  mey  afterwards  attacked  tiie  rear-guaid, 
but  Rolaad  &eed  about  and  made  head  against  them  till  night  saved 
his  whok  pai<y,  who  gave  thanks  to  CM  for  their  deliveranoe.*'— 
VoL  i.,  p.  499. 
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Afler  a  time,  Montrevel,  piqued  hj  a  taunt  of  his  misfcreflB  at 
a  convivial  meeting,  fairly  roused  lumaelf  and  held  a  council, 
wHch  was  attended  by  the  generals  and  governors  of  towns,  the 
bishops,  and  BaviUe  himself;  It  might  hsive  been  supposed,  that 
the  failure  of  the  carrying-ofifsvstem  would  have  taugnt  them  the 
inefficacy  of  mere  violence.  Yet  the  council  was  told  to  choose 
between  two  proposals  still  more  brutal:  the  extermination  of  the 
Protestants  in  tne  districts  devoted  to  the  Camisards,  or  the 
destruction  of  their  villages.  The  military  men  were  keen  f<x  a 
massacre,  and  M.  Peyrat  states  that  the  bishop  entirely  agreed 
with  them;  and  B&ville,  to  prevent  it,  was  obhged  to  urge  upon 
them  the  second  scheme,  which  he  had  hitherto  combated.  Tho 
plan  he  now  proposed  was  to  enclose  the  inhabitants  in  the  most 
central  towns,  and  to  destroy  all  the  rest — township,  castle,  ham- 
let, and  homestead.  The  msurgents,  he  said,  deprived  of  the 
population  which  fed,  and  the  villages  which  received,  them, 
would  be  driven  into  the  plain,  where  they  would  meet  with  the 
king's  soldiers,  and  with  death. 

He  was  reminded  of  the  difEculty  of  laying  waste  so  large  an 
extent  of  country,  and  razing  to  the  gioimd  so  many  scattered 
villages,  under  the  rains  of  autimin,  the  early  snow,  and  the  fiie 
of  the  rebels:  it  was  also  remarked,  that  much  discontent  would 
be  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  castles  and  monasteries.  B&viUe 
replied,  that  the  king  would  provide  for  the  inmates  of  the  castles 
and  religious  houses,  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  extermination  of 
the  population  was  a  greater  evil.  Julien  ardently  desired  to 
combine  the  two  plans:  to  execute  a  general  massacre  of  the  whole 
people,  the  men,  the  women,  and,  alcove  all,  the  little  children; 
*  the  whole  mass/  he  said,  '  is  corrupted;  we  must  cut  off  two  or 
three  members,  in  order  to  save  the  rest  from  the  gangr^e.' 
Baville  observed,  that '  though  the  disease  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  eradicated,  yet  it  would  not  do  absolutely  to  kill  the  patient;* 
and  his  scheme,  the  least  atrocious  of  these  helUsh  counsels,  was 
adopted  by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  and  forthwith  carried  into 
e&ct. 

Enormous  stores  of  provisions  were  collected  at  Florae;  all  Ae 
blacksmiths  were  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  hatchets,  pick- 
axes, levers,  and  other  instruments  of  demolition,  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  Montrevel,  ordering  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  parishes  to  repair,  within  three  days,  with  their  cattle 
and  goods  to  the  towns  indicated  by  him.  The  gentry  were 
permitted  to  reside  in  any  Roman  Catholic  town,  and  the  Koman 
Catholics  of  the  country  were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  towns, 
where  tliey  were  to  be  billeted  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
receive,  like  soldiers,  five  sous  a  day.    This  proclamation  caused 
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utter  consternation,  and  obedience  waa  yielded,  to  a  oertain  ex« 
tent;  but  while  the  women  and  children,  and  the  old  men,  re- 
paired in  great  misetj  to  the  towns  of  refuge,  the  able-bodied 
betook  themselves  to  the  camp  of  the  insurgents. 

The  devoted  country  was  now  parcelled  out  amon^  the  various 
bodies  of  troops.  The  29th  of  September  was  fixed  for  beginning 
the  work  of  desolation,  which  Montrevel  proposed  to  super- 
intend in  person;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  just  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  action,  he  was  re- 
called in  haste  to  the  plam.  Cavalier  and  his  force  had  burst 
upon  the  low  country,  and  were  destroying  every  accessible  place 
with  fire  and  sword.  An  express,  sent  by  the  conunandant  of 
Calvisson,  was  thrown  alive,  horse  and  all,  into  the  flames  which 
were  devouring  Aiguevives,  and  an  English  squadron  appeared 
off  the  coast,  with  money  and  ammunition  intended  for  the 
Camisards.  These  supplies  had  been  obtained  by  the  Protestant 
exiles;  but  their  agents  had  been  arrested  witmn  sight  of  the 
Cevennes  before  they  could  communicate  with  Roland ;  and  the 
insurgents,  though  m  possession  of  the  coast,  could  not  under- 
stand, and  did  not  reply  to  the  signals  of  the  ships,  which  conse- 
quently stood  out  to  sea  again,  and  disappeared.  At  the  same 
tnne  Labourlie's  long  memtated  insurrection  broke  out  prema- 
turely in  the  Rouergue,  from  a  want  of  concert,  and  the  hasty 
temper  of  some  of  the  chie&;  owing  to  these  faults  it  was  crushed 
^t  the  very  outset,  and  Labourlie  fled  firom  France. 

Cavalier  continued  his  foray  upon  the  plain,  and  Montrevel 
was  obliged  to  recall  Julien  to  resist  him.  As  soon  as  Julien  left 
the  mountains,  Roland  and  the  other  chiefs  attacked  the  towns  of 
refuge,  and  the  strongholds  of  the  Florentins,  and  Julien  was 
forced  to  return,  in  order  to  protect  the  work  of  demolition. 
This  process  was,  indeed,  for  the  moment,  scarcely  less  harassing 
to  the  destroyers,  than  to  those  who  suffered  by  their  cruelty. 
It  has  been  imagined  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Lyons 
in  modem  times — ^that  most  foolishly  mad  of  all  the  revolutionary 
extravagances — ^was  wholly  new  and  unjparalleled  in  its  nature; 
but  we  find,  that  for  this,  as  for  most  of^the  crimes  of  the  same 
period,  the  older  French  history  afibrds  a  precedent.  It  was 
autumn,  and  the  cold  rains  fell  in  torrents  among  the  mountains; 
and  afler  labouring  all  day  with  the  pick-axe,  the  wearied  sol- 
diers were  happy  if  they  could  find  straw  to  sleep  on,  in  some 
deserted  bam.  They  were  miserably  fed;  many  fell  sick  imder 
their  privations  and  mtigues,  many  deserted,  and,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  Julien,  fire  was  employed  to  expedite  the  process  of 
devastation.  Cavalier  became  more  adventurous  and  successful 
than  ever;  but  notwithstanding  his  gallant  exploits,  Julien  car- 
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Tied  oa  the  ivork,  and  by  the  14th  id  December,  400  vilhges 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  an  extenave  tenitoiy  had  become  a 
wUdemess,  in  which,  at  intervals,  mi^ht  be  seen  a  few  towns  of 
re&ge,  ciowded  with  the  people  and  their  oatde. 

'*  *  At  length,*  said  Julien,  in  aimouQcmg  hia  triuinph  to  the  minis- 
ter, 'at  lengdi,  thank  God,  I  have  the  honour  and  the  pleasnie  to  in- 
form you  that  I  hare  entirely  finished  the  long  and  laborious  task  lAaA 
had  been  intrusted  to  me;  but*  (since  human  felicity  is  never  com- 
plete— 

Medio  de  fente  lepomm 
Sorgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  florfibus  angat.) 
'I  do  not  foresee  any  speedv  termination  of  all  theee  diaoidets  and 
troubles.  I  reidly  fear  that  this  great  chastisement  ^riiicli  I  have  jmt 
applied  to  a  vast  extent  of  ooantry  will  make  more  noise  in  Ab  worid 
than  it  will  bring  advantage  to  the  king's  service.  However,  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  My  health  is  very  mudb 
deranged,  and  has  need  of  some  repose;,  for  no  one  can  suffer  more  dan 
we  have  suffered.' '' 

It  is  fair  to  add,  that  the  king  received  high  credit  for  eingdar 
ma^animity,  in  adopting  a  measure  so  lenwiU  as  the  devaartatioii. 

W  ith  the  completion  of  this  grievous  crime  ended  the  year 
1703,  leaving  the  Camisaids  victorious,  and  full  of  hope.  Every 
form  of  coercion  had  been  exhausted  upon  them;  sfanghta,  in 
hot  bk>od  and  in  cold  blood;  pillage,  the  galleys,  the  8caffi>ld,  eai^ 
lyings  off",  the  burning  of  villages,  and,  finally,  the  great  devama- 
tion,  had  all  been  thrown  away.  There  was  but  one  fbnn  of 
severity  remaining — an  universal  massacre. 

Of  the  troops  which  had  arrived  with  Montcevel,  fme-third  had 
perished  in  battle,  another  had  ^ne  on  foreign  servioe,  die  re- 
mainder were  in  Languedoc,  discouraged  by  a  war  witlioat 
results  and  without  glory.  In  the  winter  they  received  oods- 
derable  reinforcements,  one  of  the  new  battalions  having  £or  itt 
colonel  the  fiunous  Bonneval,  who  afterwards  became  a  convert  to 
Ifilamism,  and,  under  the  name  of  Achmet,  died  at  C^onatanti- 
nople,  a  pacha  of  three  tails,  and  commandant  of  the  Tmldah 
artillery.  The  colours  received  a  solemn  benediction  firom  Bishcp 
Fishier,  and  Montrevel  declared  that  he  would  now  very  soon 
destroy  the  rebels,  and  restore  the  country  to  its  former  tmn 
quillity. 

As  soon  as  ihe  devastation  was  completed,  Montrevel  had  ex- 
tended his  lines  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Hetault,  in  the  fotm  of  a 
orescent,  embracing  the  southern  side  of  the  Gevennes.  It  wis 
expected  that  the  faalfHstarved  insurgmts  would  be  driven  into 
this  net,  like  wild  beasts,  by  the  snows  of  winter;  but  as  tbey 
were,  on  the  contiary,  asfe  in  their  caverns,  and  supported  vf 
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their  magazines,  Plaaque  'was  sent  to'  foroe  them  down  into  the 
plain;  in  the  hills,  howeTer,  he  saw  no  vestige  of  them.  The 
counl^  people,  pent  up  in  the  towns,  were  insuflScientlj  fed, 
either  from  accident  or  desi^;  and  those  who  went  out  to  seek 
for  food  among  the  rained  villages  were  hunted  over  the  snow 
like  wild  beasts,  and  shot  in  great  numbers,  or  were  barbarously 
massacred  in  the  towns  upon  their  return.  The  States  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  servile  as  thej  were,  could  not  refrain  firom  complaining 
of  this  frightful  state  of  thmgs,  and  especially  from  denouncing 
the  outrages  of  the  Hermit  and  his  men,  who  murdered  and  pil- 
laged both  parties  alike.  But  the  bishops  stood  up  for  '  brotner 
Gabriel;'  he  was  fighting,  they  said,  for  the  Church,  his  murders 
were  but  reprisals;  the  Cathokcs  were  not  to  let  their  throats  be 
cut  Uke  lambs.  Each  party  vied  with  the  other  in  cruelty. 
Lefevre  was  one  day  so  funously  attacked  by  a  Camisard  chief, 
that  his  men  were  ^lad  to  abandon  their  booty^  and  to  take  refuge 
in  the  little  town  of  Vic.  "llie  CSamisard,  after  taunting  Lefevre 
with  the  rapidity  of  his  pace,  which  he  said  was  too  fast  for  his 
fiddle,  endeavoiued  to  storm  the  waUs,  but  fidled,  and  lost  some 
men  in  the  attempt.  To  avenge  his  comrades,  he  cut  off  with 
his  hatchet  the  arms  and  legs  of  five  cadets  of  the  Cross,  and  hung 
the  men,  thus  mutilated,  to  the  branches  of  a  tree.  He  threat- 
ened their  leader  with  the  same  treatment.  The  latter  did  not 
Tentuie  to  go  out  to  save  his  unfortunate  companions;  but  after 
the  departure  of  the  enemy,  he  consoled  himself  by  killing  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Vic,  who  were  suspected  of  having  called 
them  in. 

In  the  townships  where  the  people  of  the  two  relimons  dwelt 
together,  the  Hermit  and  his  four  lieutenants  usually  formed 
themselves  into  a  tribunal  which  str6ngly  reminds  us  of  the  honid 
scenes  at  the  Abbaye  of  St.  Germain,  at  the  Revolution.  The 
inhabitants  were  brought  one  by  one  before  the  fierce  solitary, 
who  demanded  of  them,  as  a  proof  of  their  orthodoxy,  the  Pater^ 
the  Ave^  the  C(mfiteor — this  was  his  shibboleth.  If  they  did  not 
recite  these  Latin  prayers,  or  if  they  made  any  slip,  the  gnsly 
jodge  consigned  them,  as  Protestants,  to  his  assassins,  who  mas- 
aaczed  them  before  his  eyes.  A  worthy  predecessor  of  the  revo- 
Intionaiy  murderers. 

M.  Peyrat  admits  that  the  Camisards  employed  a  dmilar  test 
If,  after  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  person  under  examination  had  the 
misfortune  to  pass  at  once,  according  to  custom,  to  the  Angelio 
salntadon,  he  was  poignarded  immediately. 

As  the  mutual  na^ed  and  the  massacres  increased,  the  king's 
troopa  seemed  almost  to  disappear  from  the  scene,  leaving  the 
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White  Camisardsunderthe  Hermit,  and  the  Black  Camisards under 
Cavalier,  to  cut  each  other's  throats;  and  Montrevel,  Baville,  and 
the  bishops,  after  all  their  experience,  stood  perfectly  aghast  at 
the  frenzy  of  hatred  with  which  the  people  flew  upon  eacn  other. 
In  the  midst  of  this  tempest,  the  zealous  Bishop  Fishier  laments 
the  condition  to  which  the  country  was  reducea,  but  apparently 
without  perceiving  the  real  cause  of  all  this  misery. 

« <  We  are  in  a  town,'  he  writes,  '  where  we  have  no  rest,  no  plea« 
.•sure — not  even  any  coDSolation.  When  the  Catholics  are  the  stzonger, 
the  others  are  in  terror  of  having  their  throats  cut ;  when  the  fanatics 
are  in  great  numbers  near  us,  the  Catholics  fear  in  their  turn.  I  have 
to  encourage  sometimes  the  one  party,  sometimes  the  other.  We  are 
almost  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  one  cannot  go  fifty  paces  out  of  the 
town  without  the  risk  of  being  killed.  From  my  windows  I  have  seen 
our  country-houses  burnt  with  impunity.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  I 
learn,  on  awaking,  some  misfortune  that  has  happened  during  the  night 
My  room  is  often  full  of  people  who  have  been  ruined,  of  poor  women 
whose  husbands  have  just  been  killed,  of  fugitive  cur^s  who  oome  to 
represent  the  miseries  of  their  parishes.  The  exeidse  of  our  retigion  is 
almost  abolished  in  three  or  four  dioceses.  More  than  4000  Catholics 
have  been  murdered  in  the  country,  eighty  priests  massacred,  upwards 
of  200  churches  burnt.' " 

And  all  because  the  king  and  the  priests  would  force  their  reli- 
gion upon  the  province. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  misery,  the  admirable  arrangements 
€>f  Roland  kept  his  men  together  and  in  good  condition  m  their 
caverns,  and  the  sprmg  found  them  full  of  life  and  strength,  and 
keener  than  ever  for  revenge,  and  they  were  assured  that  they 
might  expect  an  auxiliary  corps  in  spring.  The  Marquis  de  Mire- 
mont,  a  leader  of  the  exiled  rrotestants,  was,  in  fact,  forming  an 
emigrant  corps  at  the  Hague,  with  which  he  intended  to  pass 
through  Germany,  and  to  enter  France  from  the  Alps  of  Savoy, 
but  unhappily  the  marplot  Labourlie  appeared  upon  the  scene  to 
thwart  him,  representing  that  an  expedition  comprehending  mem- 
bers of  both  faiths,  and  led  by  himself,  Labourlie,  would  rally  all 
creeds  and  all  classes,  and  produce  an  insurrection  at  once  national 
and  universal.  His  representations  had  considerable  weight,  for 
we  find  Lord  Godolphin  writing  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  English  minister 
at  Tunis,*  that  all  the  provinces  of  France  were  as  much  disposed 
to  rebel  as  the  Cevennes,  if  they  had  mountains  equally  strong. 
The  quarrels  and  intrigues  of  the  exiles  perplexed  the  designs  of 
the  allies,  yet  it  was  intended  that  while  Marlborough  opened  the 
campaign  m  May,  the  auxiliary  force  should  make  its  way  to  the 

*  See  Mr.  Hill's  Correspondence  lately  published. 
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Alps,  where  a  division  of  Yaudois  awaited  it,  ready  to  enter 
Fiance.  Roland,  with  a  view  to  favour  this  diversion,  excited  an 
insurrection  in  the  Vivaiais,  but  the  people  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  officer  whom  he  sent  to  them,  and  their  rising  was  in  con- 
sequence but  partial,  and  was  easily  put  down  by  Julien. 

About  this  time,  Cavalier  and  Roland  gained  their  last  and  most 
brilliant  triumphs.  The  first,  placing  himself  in  ambush  at  Mar^r 
tignar^es,  cut  up  a  force  under  Laionquiere,  who  left  450  men  dead 
upon  me  spot.  The  Marquis  de  Lalande  was  decoyed  by  Roland 
into  the  defile  of  Salindres,  between  the  Gardon  and  a  precipitous 
mountain,  where  he  suddenly  found  himself  charged  in  firont  and 
in  rear,  and  crushed  by  a  storm  of  enormous  stones,  which  rolled 
down  upon  him  firom  the  mountain.  The  whole  army  would  have 
peiishea,  like  the  Bavarians  in  the  Tyrol  in  modem  limes,  had 
they  not  found  one  path  which  Roland  had  not  been  able  to  oc- 
cupy.   By  this  way  a  remnant  escaped. 

These  oisasters  ruined  the  tottering  credit  of  Montrevel;  he  was 
recalled,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  CSamisards,  and  Marshal  Yillars 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  But  before  quitting  the  province 
he  turned  the  scale  completely  in  his  own  favour,  by  disposing  his 
forces  through  the  country  in  such  a  way,  that  the  insurgents 
must  encounter  each  division  in  succession,  and  under  great  dis* 
advantages  of  ground.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1704, 
Cavalier  was  beaten  with  enormous  loss,  in  a  series  of  actions  (of 
which  the  most  important  took  place  at  Nages),  though  the  mi- 
litary skill  which  he  displayed  in  meeting  each  successive  attack 
by  some  rapid  and  ingenious  movement,  extorted  the  admiration 
of  Villars  himself,  when  he  surveyed  the  CTOund  soon  after.  In 
one  of  these  conflicts  Cavalier  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  his 
little  brother,  a  boy  only  ten  years  of  age,  who  placed  his  pony 
across  a  narrow  bridge,  over  which 'the  CSmisards  were  flying,  and 
levelling  his  pistol  at  the  fugitives,  compelled  them  to  stand  their 
ground.  Roland's  turn  came  next,  and  in  the  space  of  two  days 
the  Camisards  were  defeated  in  four  battles,  and  lost  half  their 
men,  half  their  horses,  many  of  their  caverns,  and  a  large  portion 
of  their  ammunition  and  provisions;  and,  worst  of  all,  lost  their 
energy  and  confidence. 

Roland,  indeed,  was  undaunted  as  ever,  and  speedily  set  about 
repairing  his  losses.  He  called  for  recruits,  cave  orders  for  the 
seizure  of  horses,  sought  for  other  caverns,  and  prepared  new  ma- 
gazines. But  the  spell  was  broken,  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  burnt 
less  intensely,  the  peasantry  were  discouraged  by  the  absence  of 
the  expected  aid  from  foreign  powers,  and  by  the  lukewammess 
of  their  brethren  in  the  towns;  and  in  their  dejection  they  lis* 
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tened  more  leadily  to  the  eentry,  irno  never  sjmpathifled  in  the 
rebellion,  and  now  ui^ed  tnem  to  laj  down  iineix  anns. 

Villars  was  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  enf(»oe  sabmiaaaiL  to 
the  royal  authority,  yet  felt  a  natural  and  generous  pity  for  the 
brave  and  honest  men  who  had  sacrifioed  so  mudi  for  oonadepee, 
and  had  been  so  unworthily  treated;  the  country  people  on  the 
other  hand  perceived  that  they  had  now  for  the  firat  tune  to  deal 
with  a  man  of  a  human  heart  and  wno  regarded  them  as  rea- 
sonable beings;  kindness  penetrated  where  nre  and  sword  could 
make  no  impression,  and  by  his  gallant  bearing  and  eloqaent  yet 
politic  addresses  he  rapidly  acquired  their  confidence.  The  ]^o- 
testants,  one  and  all,  had  hitherto  been  identified  with  the  insur- 
xection,  and  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  harshness.  YiBais, 
tiirough  the  Baron  d'Aigalliers  (a  benevolent  Protestant  wlio  was 
anxious  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood)  showed  some 
trust  in  the  rrotestants  of  the  towns,  and  detached  lliem  from  ^ 
Gamisards.  He  then  opened  negotiations  with  Ca^nHeTj  die  chief 
who  lay  nearest  to  him.  Bohmd  on  this  oocaskm  finessed  too 
much,  lor  instead  of  entering  into  comrnimication  widi  OavaScr, 
and  puttmg  him  upon  his  guard,  he  afifected  to  be  ignorsnt  of  ^ 
n^otiation,  intencung  to  take  advantage  of  it  if  it  dbonld  torn 
out  well,  but  otherwise  to  disavow  Gavafier.  The  ktler,  after 
his  victory  at  Martignargues,  had  ordered  a  gentleman  to  be  shot 
for  advising  him  to  submit,  but  drcomstances  were  now  altered, 
and  he  lent  an  ear  to  the  overtures  of  ViUais.  GavaHer  was^  it  is 
true,  a  military  genius,  and  full  of  enthudasm  and  natural  do- 
quence,  but  he  was,  after  all,  an  uneducated  lad,  a  sinipie  pea- 
sant. Is  it  wonderful  that  he  yielded  to  the  seduodaDs  of^eo  skit 
ful  a  diplomatist  as  Villars?  The  release  of  his  fiither  and  his 
broths,  who  were  prisoners,  a  good  deal  of  flattery — a  public  ezh 
tiy  into  Nismes  to  treat  on  terms  of  equalily  with  Villars  in  pe^ 
son  (who  wondered  at  the  slight  finme  and  boyiA  appearance  of 
80  formidable  a  chief)  and  the  youthful  commander  was  gnoed. 
Cavalier  himself,  as  colonel  in  the  royal  army,  was  to  wMfcwtoOT  is 
forei^  service  the  honour  of  the  crown— a  r^^iment  of  his  £dthfid 
Camisards  was  to  bear  him  company ;  the  Protestants,  it  b  bbH 
(for  there  is  some  difference  on  tne  point)  were  to  be  allowed  to 
assemble  for  diviae  worship  though  not  to  rebuild  their  temples; 
those  who  were  undergoing  punishment  were  to  beset  firee,  ana  the 
enles  allowed  to  return.  But  the  insurgrats  were  instantly  to  salh 
mit,  while  for  the  observance  of  aU^ese  terms  the  nml&itk  was 
to  be  the  only  security.  The  sagacious  and  steady  Koland  could 
estimate  better  than  Cavalier  the  value  of  this  pledge.  He  was 
determined  to  obtain  the  guarantee  of  England  and  Holland  for 
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any  tenns  that  might  be  agreed  om,  and  though  he  had  oonseoted 
to  a  sttspen&on  of  hostilities,  he  absolutdy  mused  to  ratify  the 
Qonyention,  or  to  lay  down  his  anna  without  some  secoiityfor 
the  free  exeicise  of  his  xelidioix.  OayiJier  was  spunied  as  a  tiai* 
tor,  and  when  he  presented liimsdf  to  Y illais  in  pursuance  of  his 
agreement,  he  could  hiing  with  him  no  more  wan  forty  of  his 
own  band. 

The  Protestant  chie&  in  general  owed  a  part  of  their  firmness  on 
this  occasion  to  their  great  hopes  from  an  expedition  which  was 
in  preparation  at  Nice,  and  in  which  Labourlie  was  the  jpiime 
mover;  but  the  squadron,  after  putting  to  aeaj  was  scattered  by  a 
Btann^  and  failed,  like  all  the  projects  of  the  unhappy  Labourlie. 
Roland,  nevertheless,  acted  with  his  wonted  spirit  ana  skill;  he  re- 
organised his  men,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  miquelets  at 
Pont  de  Montvert  (July,  1704),  where  however,  he  experienced  a 
slight  check.  The  insurrection  may  be  said  to  have  ended  on  the 
spot  where  it  began  two  years  before,  for  this  was  the  last  action 
of  Roland.  Dispirited  by  the  submission  of  CSavalier,  and  the  es- 
trangement of  the  Protestants  of  the  towns,  the  insurgents  began 
by  uow  degrees  to  listen  to  the  persuasions  of  Yillars  and  to  fall 
awayiromtiieir  chiefs.  Through  the  tieason  of  an  agent  of  Roland, 
a  party  of  cavalry  was  conducted  by  night  to  theCh&teau  of  Cas- 
t^unau^  where  he  was  sleeping,  and  though  he  was  alarmed  in 
time  to  make  his  escape  &om  tiie  house,  he  was  speedily  overtaken 
(Aug.  14^  1704).  Setting  his  back  against  an  old  ohve-tree,  he 
shot  three  of  the  dragoons  with  his  blunderbuss,  and  was  drawing 
a  pistol  fix>m  his  belt,  when  he  was  himself  shot  dead.  His  body 
was  burnt  in  Nismes,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  while 
five  (^  his  lieutenants  were  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel.  With 
him  died  aU  the  intellect  of  the  insurrection:  the  clemency  of 
Yillars,  and  the  activity  and  vigour  of  his  mHitaiy  operations 
with  light  moveable  columns,  fimdied  the  work  in  a  few  months; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  duels,  with  a  few  exoeptiona, 
were  at  Geneva,  and  the  peasantry  settled  again  in  their  ruined 
hamlets,  with  immunity  from  imposts,  as  ^Yillars  foresaw  that 
people  exempt  fiom  charges  and  settied  ^uietiy  in  ihdr  homes, 
would  be  in  no  haste  to  renew  the  miaenes  which  they  had  so 
lately  suffered.  It  is  but  justice  to  B&ville  to  state  that  YiUars 
was  mainly  guided  by  his  advice. 

Cavalier  was  no  longer  entitied  to  claim  firom  the  court  the  re- 
alisation of  his  lofty  hojpes:  he  had  an  interview,  it  is  said,  with 
the  king,  who  treated  lum  with  contempt,  and  in  the  end  he  and 
his  men  were  glad  to  make  tiieir  escape  into  Switserland*  He 
passed  soon  after  into  the  service  oi  Savoy,  and  many  an  expedi- 
tion was  planned  by  the  restless  Iiabourlie,  in  which  Cavalier  was 
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to  command  the  Protestant  exiles;  but  it  was  otherwise  ordained. 
At  the  battle  of  Almanza  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  French 
refugees,  who  finding  themselves  opposed  to  another  French  regi- 
ment, charged  them,  and  were  received,  with  such  vindictive  fury, 
that  both  were  nearly  destroyed.  Gavalier  eventually  became 
a  general  in  the  Brituh  army  and  Governor  of  Jersey.  He  was 
known  as  an  excellent  soldier,  of  vety  quiet  manners,  and  ex- 
liibitmg  no  traits  of  the  fiery  enthumsm  which  had  marked  his 
eany  career. 

Ine  other  chiefs  soon  tired  of  their  exile  at  Geneva,  where 
their  devotional  raptures  and  prophetic  paro^^sms  were  viewed 
with  little  interest;  and,  unable  to  live  without  excitement,  and 
prompted  by  the  ill-timed  intrigues  of  foreign  states,  and  by  an 
irresistible  yearning  for  home,  they  blindly  returned  one  after 
another  to  tneir  native  mountains,  to  excite  petty  insurrections,  and 
at  len^h  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  ancient  enemy,  B&ville,  and 
to  wnthe  in  agony  upon  the  wheel,  or  in  the  flames,  to  which  his 
steady  cruelty  consigned  them.  It  waa  not  until  Louis  XIV. 
ceased  to  reim  (1715),  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was  fairly  ex- 
pended, and  B&ville  at  peace. 

Under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Protestants 
hoped  at  length  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  and,  in  fact,  many  pri- 
soners were  set  at  liberty  by  that  prince;  yet,  though  disposed  to 
toleration,  he  did  not  tiunk  it  worth  while  to  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  cle^;  and,  in  1724,  when  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
was^  in  power,  Seville,  livinff  in  retirement  at  Paris,  had  the 
malignant  pleasure  of  consolidating  the  edicts  of  persecution,  to 
be  re-enacted  and  enforced  with  fresh  vigour.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  Protestant  cause  continued  to  prosper.  The  &natic^ 
transports  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  had  happily  given  place  to 
the  more  sober  ministrations  of  pastors  regularly  educated  at 
Gteneva;  but  these  good  men  exercised  their  holy  office  at  the 
greatest  personal  danger.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
many  of  them  died  on  the  gibbet,  or  were  condemned  to  the 
loathsome  degradation  of  the  galleys.  Under  this  king,  the  feel- 
ings of  all  Europe  were  harrowed  by  the  judicial  murder  of 
Galas  (1761),  the  last  act  of  this  series  of  frightful  persecuticm; 
and  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  his  successor,  that  full  tolera- 
tion was  conceded,  imder  the  auspices  of  B&ville's  near  relati^, 
the  excellent  Malesherbes. 

^  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  tracing  the  succession  of  these 
singular  events,  not  because  any  thing  remained  unknown  as  to 
their  effects  upon  the  general  destinies  of  France,  or  the  policy  of 
Eurojpe,  but  because  they  appear  to  us  to  mark  the  progress  of  a 
moral  struggle,  of  deeply  tragic  interest,  and  not  destitute,  amidst 
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8ll  its  horron,  of  sotoeilmig  that  tends  to  olieer  and  to  rapport  us. 
From  the  finst  pettifogging  encroachments  upon  religious  uberty, 
to  the  open  ana  flagrant  wickedness  of  the  Dragonnade ;  from  the 
]ie8itatin^i  reluctant  Bevocation,  to  the  avowed  and  deliberate 
Devastation,  we  see  the  best  organised  government  in  the  world, 
conducted  by  the  ablest  ministers,  under  the  greatest  sovereign, 
commanding  enormous  military  resources,  and  supported  by  the 
prejudices  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  inflamed  by  eccle* 
eiastical  eloquence  and  zeal  of  no  mean  order,  labour  year  after 
year  for  this  one  object — ^that  the  Protestants  of  the  South  should 
TOCome  Roman  Catholic— and  we  see  it  labour  in  vain.  So  far  as 
physical  privation  goes,  and  exile,  torture,  life-long  slavery,  death 
on  every  shq>e,  the  rupture  of  all  domestic  ties,  the  torment  and 
disgrace  of  uiends,  and  all  imaginable  forms  of  mental  and  bodily 
anyiiflh — ^thus  far  the  government  had  its  will.  But  the  Pro* 
testants  also  had  their  will;  they  held  fiist  by  what  they  believed, 
and  were  Protestants  still,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  In  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  for  which  it  tought  (the  only  test  of  victory), 
4he  government  whoUy  and  ignominiously  failed;  and  that,  too, 
after  resorting  to  such  measures  as  no  success  could  have  excused; 
fiuch  as  scarcely  any  government  has  ever  thought  itself  justified 
in  employing;  and  such  as  could,  least  of  all,  have  been  expected 
in  an  age  of  magnificence  and  refinement,  distinguished  for  its 
literary  taste,  and  its  cultivation  of  all  the  liberal  arts. 

It  is  paipful  to  observe  how,  in  such  a  conflict,  the  more  wicked 
TMTtv  has  the  power  of  reducing  its  antagonists  to  its  own  moral 
level  The  people,  driven  mad  by  persecution,  forgot  the  cause 
for  whidi  they  had  taken  arms,  and  yielding  to  the  fierce  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle,  imitated  the  worst  cnmes  of  their  adver- 
saries. Deprived  of  their  regular  pastors  (who  had  themselves, 
as  we  have  seen,  lapsed  into  opinions  gravely  diflerent  from  those 
of  the  French  reformation),  their  religion  was  a  religion  of  im- 
pulse— of  psalmHsinging — of  devotional  and  prophetic  paroxysms 
—with  only  fiuch  guidance  as  their  own  wild  associates  could 
afford  them.  That  they  steadfastly  refused  to  change  their  faith 
at  man's  bidding,  and  stoutly  resisted  every  enticement  that  is 
calculated  to  allure  the  human  heart — ^must  be  their  chief  praise, 
and  must  ever  give  them  a  strong  claim  upon  our  sympathies. 
Oppressed  and  wronged  as  they  were,  it  is  not  surprising  tnat  the 
contest  was  characterised  by  that  terrible  ferocity  to  which  the 
French  nation  has  shown  itself  at  times  so  prone,  and  that  we 
can  here  see,  too  distinctly  foreshadowed,  many  of  those  actions 
of  the  later  days  of  France  which  have  been  deemed  new  and  un- 
paralleled in  tne  history  of  man.  This  cruelty  is  not  confined  to 
any  form  of  faith,  or  to  any  political  creed,  to  popery  or  to 
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Pk>te8tanti8m— to  monaithj  or  to  demoestey.    Ito  aooioe  liei 
deeper;  we  axe  reluctant  to  ez^ore  it 

Aa  a  politioal  blunder,  it  is  unpoflnble  to  OTer-nte  tbe  folfy  of 
that  persecution  which  baniahed  from  France  ba  arts  and  siann- 
fibctures^  and  establiahed  a  hoatile  camp  in  its  very  boaom.  Loois^ 
indeed,  seems  to  have  felt  himadf  hunuliated  by  toe  iasoe,  for  it  is 
said  that  only  a  short  time  before  he  was  canied  to  his  lut  home, 
amidst  the  execrations  of  his  people,  he  expressly  disavowed  on  his 
own  behalf  all  responsibili^  for  the  course  which  had  been  por- 
sused,  in  reference  to  the  Ohurch.  '  All,'  he  said,  'had  been  dooe 
under  advice/  In  short,  he  washed  his  hands  ofiL  Bui  (allowing 
for  l^e  cruel  and  malignant  zeal  of  the  priests)  can  we  readily  be- 
lieve that  the  proud  and  jealous  king,  who  was  his  own  pnme 
minister,  who  ruled  temporal  pxinoea  at  his  will,  and  defied  tbe 
pope  himself  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  had  suflSered  his  own 
wishes  to  be  over-ruled  in  this  most  important  branch  of  his  policy? 
or,if  we  so  believe,  shall  we  therefore  acquit  him?  This  we  know, 
and  for  thus  much  he  must  for  ever  be  held  responsible,  that  al- 
though he  did  not,  like  CSharles  IX.,  fire  upon  his  peoide  with  his 
own  nand,  yet  he  did,'at  a  time  when  he  ([to  use  a  mooem  French 
expression)  both  reigned  and  governed,  give  hia  full  antboiity  and 
sanction  to  a  system  of  implacable  barbuity,  far  more  deatmctiTe 
of  life,  &r  more  productive  of  woe  and  wretchedness,  more  aoul- 
killing  and  body-killing,  more  delibemte,  and,  therefore, 
wicked,  than  the  massacre  oi  St.  Bartholomew  itself.    . 


Abt.  Vf.— India:  Legislative  Departmentj  Itk  Mi^^  1845.— 
Despatch  of  the  Harumrabk  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  G^ 
venwT'General  of  India  in  CouneiL  « 

Mant  reasons  may,  no  doubt,  be  given  why  Anglo-Saxon  dvili* 
sation  has  made  so  slow  a  progress  as  it  has  xa  InSa,  It  required 
some  time  to  enable  us  to  feel  that  we  were  the  masters  there;  it 
required  a  much  longer  time  to  convince  both  ourselves  and  the 
world  that  we  might  continue  such;  and  it  will,  probably,  require 
a  still  more  protracted  period  to  teach  us  all  the  advantages  wbich 
we  may  derive  from  that  mastery.  Hitherto,  we  seem  to  be  be- 
wildered by  the  vastness  of  our  own  achievements.  We  are  by 
far  the  greatest  political  power  in  the  Elast,  possessing  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  provinces  which  it  contains,  occupying  the  centre 
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of  oonunodal  aod^ty  in  Aflia,  and  anamandiiig  neaify  all  the 
impoztaiit  ftvenues  to  we  interior  of  tbat  migli^  oontinenl 

Tet,  we  shooldf  probably,  be  guilty  of  no  eza^eralion  were  we 
to  a£EcRny  that  we  bare  not  up  to  this  moment  ckrived  from  oar 
imrivalled  position  one-thousandth  part  of  the  benefits  which  it  is 
canable  of  yidding  us.  India  teems  in  all  its  parts  with  unde- 
raoped  sources  of  wealth.  No  bounds  can  be  set  to  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  which  wastes  its  sapeiabundant  productiTeness  in  a 
vegetation  luxuriant  even  to  rankness.  The  malaria  engendered 
by  its  forests  and  jungles,  now  prolific  of  disease  and  death,  is  only 
an  indication  that  the  soil  has  been  n^lected.  The  island  of 
Bombay  was  onoe  envebpedby  so  pestilential  an  atmosphere,  that 
it  was  called  the  grave  of  JSuropeans.  Now,  there  is  not  a  healthier 
spot  in  India,  what  cultivation  has  performed  in  that  small  area 
it  may  accomplish  throughout  the  country^  which  when  drained 
and  properly  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  ^e  plough,  will  be  con* 
verted  into  as  health  v  a  reridence  for  man  as  any  to  be  found  on 
'the  suzfiice  of  the  gbbe. 

Towards  such  a  state  of  things  very  few  steps  have  yet  been 
taken.  There  is  scarcely  a  goM  road  in  all  India,  though  in 
Bengal,  and  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  even  in  the  Deecan, 
a  begimdng  has  been  made.*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  most 
valuable  highwavs  cf  a  country  are  its  great  rivers,  and  certainly  the 
Granges  has  oonlexred  inestimable  biasings  on  Hind^stfin,  as  well 
by  &cilitatmg  traffic,  as  by  irrigating  and  fertalising  the  districts 
on  its  banks.  But  river  communication,  however  valuable,  becomes, 
at  certain  stages  of  sodety,  much  too  slow  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  people.  It  takes,  for  example,  the  common  boats  of  the 
country  three  months  to  proceed  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad,  a 
distance  of  544  miles;  and,  even  with  the  aid  of  steam,  vessels  do 
not  consume  less  than  twenty  days  in  this  passage.  Nevertheless, 
popuktian,  and  indust^^  and  commerce,  have  dfustered  about  the 
vaUey  of  the  Grar^ges,  because  of  the  &ci£ly  which  it  affords  of 
exchanging  the  cozmnodities  of  one  povince  for  those  of  another; 
while  the  J&eccan  has  been  comparativdy  but  thinly  peopled,  and 
v«y  imperfectly  dvilised,  from  its  possessing  no  great  navigable 
river,  and  none  of  those  artificial  channels  of  communication  which 
might  have  supplied  the  place  of  one. 

Yet  many  portions  of  this  division  of  India  scarcely  yield  in 
fertility  or  m  the  variety  of  their  nattiral  productions  to  BengaL 
The  most  extensive  cotton-grounds  are  here  rituated;  the  mulberry* 

*  For  iofltance,  from  Jnbbolpur  to  Mimpilff  a  good  road  has  toen  constroctecl 
and  bridged  throoghoat 
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tree,  affected  by  the  silk-wonn,  flooiishes  luxoriantly ;  wheat  gtowi 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  might  be  cultivated  so  extenavely 
as  to  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply;  several  of  the  mountains 
abound  in  iron  ore,  from  which  steel  equal  to  that  of  Damascus  is 
manufactured;  the  forests  supply  teak  and  the  most  fine-grained 
and  beautifully-clouded  woods  for  furniture;  while  here  and  there 
are  found  extensive  beds  of  coal,  more  invaluable,  perhaps,  than 
all,  and  more  indispensable  to  civilisation* 

But  the  Deocan,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  has  no  Gauge?, 
and  none  of  the  governments  which  have  flourished  there,  not 
even  our  own,  has  hitherto  supplied  any  adequate  artificiai  sub- 
stitute for  a  great  river.  When  there  exists  a  considerable  popa- 
lation,  some  means  of  carrying  on  traffic  and  intezcouise  there 
must  of  necessity  be;  but  if  any  one  accustomed  to  the  modes oi 
travelling  in  Europe  were  to  be  transported  suddenly  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Hyderabad  or  Nagpore,  or  even  into  many  districts  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  he  would  imagine  himself  carried  bade  to 
the  primitive  a^es  of  mankind,  when  all  the  arts  of  govenunent 
were  in  their  mfancv,  when  there  was  little  or  no  science,  and 
when  people  were  perfectly  content  if  they  could  satisfy  the  piimaiy 
wants  of  nature.  The  interior  provinces  of  that  great  table-land 
which  stretches  from  the  Nerbudda  to  Cape  Gomorin,  are  all  of 
them  destitute  of  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life — ^we  mean 
salt,  which  has,  therefore,  to  be  conveyed  to  them  perpetually  from 
the  coast.  Its  price,  consequently,  is  in  many  places  so  high,  that 
the  poorer  elates  are  unable  to  purchase  it ;  so  that  they  are  <^ven 
by  a  rude  kind  of  process  to  extract  from  the  saline  earths,  found 
in  various  districts,  a  coarse  and  imwholesome  substance,  which 
th^  use  as  a  substitute  for  salt. 

To  facilitate  the  transport  of  this  latter  article,  therefore,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  high-road  would,  £rom  time  im- 
memorial,  have  been  constructed  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the 
governments  of  the  peninsula.  But  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
Sie  case?  Thousands  of  Briniarri  bullocks,  laden  with  salt,  may 
constantly  be  seen  traversing  the  Concan  at  the  rate  of  only  six 
or  seven  miles  a-day,  threading  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Ghauts 
over  paths  which  their  own  feet  have  worn,  and,  arrived  at  the 
summit,  breaking  into  separate  lines,  and  taking  their  way  to  waids 
every  point  of  the  country  along  the  crests  of  mountains,  or  beside 
the  beiJs  of  rivers,  where  Nature's  hand  may  have  prepared  for 

*  Near  Hoshungabad,  in  the  yalley  of  the  Nerbudda,  in  one  of  the  finest  coal- 
fields in  India,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  situated,  moreoyer,  in  the  vicinitjr  of 
inexhaustible  iron  xmnes. 
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them  a  level  track.  Something  we  have  ourselves  done  towards 
&cilitating  this  and  other  branches  of  internal  trade.  In  the 
Bombay  provinces^  for  example,  between  five  and  six  hundred 
zniles  of  road^  have,  we  believe,  been  constructed.  But  how  im* 
perfectly  1  In  some  places  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  clear 
a  s^ace  of  about  forty  feet  broad,  and  run  a  shallow  trench  for 
drainage  on  either  siae.  Elsewhere,  the  simplest  rudiments  of  a 
road  have  been  created :  thin  strata  of  broken  stone  or  of  moorum* 
have  been  laid  upon  the  face  of  the  soil,  sufficient  to  support  the 
feet  of  men  and  cattle,  but  seldom  adapted  to  the  passage  of  wheel- 
carriages,  which  would  speedily  plough  up  deep  ruts  and  render 
the  road  impassable. 

Yet  government  has  received  every  possible  encouragement  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  improvement.  Each  amelioration  in  the 
public  ways  has  been  immediately  succeeded  by  an  increase  of 
traffic,  so  that  the  tolls  and  duties  levied,  though  in  themselves 
extremely  moderate,  very  soon  repay  to  government  the  sums  ex- 
pended on  the  roads,  after  which  they  b^me  a  permanent  source 
of  profit  One  example  may  be  worth  mentioning.  A  consi- 
dexable  trade  in  cotton  has  Ions  been  carried  on  between  Bellary 
and  Eamptee,  in  Canara.  To  facilitate  the  traffic,  government,  in 
1839 — 40,  constructed  140  miles  of  cart-road  from  the  former 
town  to  Sirsee  on  the  top  of  the  Ghauts.  Thence  down  the  slope, 
and  across  the  low  country  to  the  sea,  the  road  is  hitherto  only 
passable  to  laden  cattle,  so  that  a  stoppage  takes  place  at  the 
summit  of  the  Ghauts,  where  the  cotton  is  transferred  from 
carts  to  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden.  Nevertheless,  this  triffing 
advance  towards  civilisation  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
cotton  trade  of  Bellary.  During  the  first  four  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  road  101  carts  plied  upon  it,  while  in  the  ensuing 
year  the  number  increased  to  443,  and  has  probably  gone  on 
augmenting  to  the  present  hour.  The  change,  however,  has  not 
been  confined  to  tne  substitution  of  one  mode  of  carriage  for 
another,  but  a  much  greater  amount  of  cotton  has  been  sent  down 
to  the  coast.  The  value  of  the  entire  exports  at  Kamptee  multi- 
plied rapidly,  rising  in  three  years  from  160,000/.  to  [400,000/., 
whilst  the  customs  increased  from  4^622/.  to  18,015/.  10s.  This 
holds  out,  we  think,  an  extremely  encouraging  prospect  to  go- 
vernment, which  should  at  once  render  the  remaining  forty  miieB 
of  rcMui  from  Sirsee  to  Kamptee  practicable  for  carts.  One  year's 
increase  of  the  customs  would  defray  the  whole  expense. 

If  we  now  consider  the  effect  of  tnis  improvement  upon  the  price 

*  The  debris  dttrvpTfxk 
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of  tbe  cotton,  we  AsH  find  it  to  be  recj  gieat.  Formerty,  when 
bollocks  only  were  employed  in  conyeying  it,  tbe  cost  of  carnage 
ftmotoited  to  4/.  10#.  per  ton,  or  7}cf.  per  ton  per  mile.  It  is  now 
reducedto  2/.  per  ton,  or  3^.  per  ton  per  mile,  which  is  still  double 
the  price  of  carriage  in  Engknd.  This  cotton,  ill-cleaned,  and  sab- 
ject  to  much  damage  from  thorns  and  bashes  on  the  road-side,  and 
dost  during  its  passage  on  the  backs  of  oxen  below  the  Ghauts,  sells 
at  Eamptee  for  little  more  than  twopence  a  pound.  Thence  it  is 
fihipped  for  Bombay,  where  it  is  screwed  into  bales  for  the  En^i^ 
market.  It  has  be^  found  upon  calculation^  that  the  cost  of  bnng- 
ing  this  cotton  from  Bellary  to  Kamptee,  a  distance  of  184  mil^ 
considerably  exceeds  that  of  conveymg  it  to  England,  a  distance 
of  17,000  miles !  Taking  the  price  of  cania^  m  India  at  two 
and  a  half  annas  per  ton  per  mile,  and  reckoning  the  valne  of 
money  according  to  the  price  of  bread  com  at  mx  times  what  it 
is  in  England,  it  is  equal  to  twenty-two  pence  and  a  half  &ere; 
whereas  m  England  the  expense  is  tonpence  per  ton  on  commcm 
roads,  and  about  threepence  per  ton  on  canals  in  general,  or  erea 
as  low  as  one  penny.  If  threepence  be  the  arerage,  it  is  less  tium 
one^seventh  of  the  cost  in  India.  The  expense  of  the  transport 
of  goods  from  Madras  to  Trichinopoly,  230  miles,  is  thirty^fire 
rupees,  or  3/.  IO5.  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  fin^ght 
fiom  Madras  to  London.  The  most  important  &ct,  howerar,  still 
remains  to  be  'conaideTed:  when  brought  into  ihe  market  at 
Liverpool,  this  cotton  often  sells  with  difficulty  at  threepence  per 
pound,  so  that  the  merchant  importing  it  profits  very  little  by^ 
transaction. 

Now  it  must  be  evident  that  this,  and  all  similar  evib,  are 
traceable  to  the  want  of  roads.  To  what  this  defidiencj  itself  is 
owing  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  The  most  obvious  explanation  is  to 
lay  the  blame  at  once  upon  government.  But,  when  well  consi- 
dered, the  inactivity  of  government  will  itself  be  found  to  require 
explanation.  In  order  to  avoid  being  unjust  towards  any  partji 
we  ought,  pcnrhaps,  to  seek  for  the  solution  of  the  enigma  in  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  not  altogether  the  result  of  human  fore- 
thought, but  springing  partly  from  an  imjjcrfect  jjoUcjr,  partly 
fiom  peculiarities  in  the  very  structure  of  civil  society  in  India. 
But  whatever  theory  we  adopt  to  account  for  the  slnggidmess  of 
the  principle  of  improvement  there,  it  must  be  admitted  that  yre 
have  done  less  than  might  have  been  expected  towards  devdopisg 
the  resources  of  the  country.  We  have  been  like  the  possesson 
of  some  rich  mine,  who,  instead  of  applying  themsetvea  dili- 
gently to  the  proper  working  of  it,  have  contented  themsdtes 
with  picking  up,  nrom  time  to  time,  a  few  specimens  scattered  ac- 


ddentall^  on  ibe  wsaSnob  of  the  mSL  At  present  tiiere  is  every 
probability  that  a  gieat  change  ie  about  to  take  place.  The  die* 
tanoe  between  us  and  India  seems  to  be  daily  diminishing,  so 
that  from  long  havii^  been  xegazded  as  a  sort  of  dreamy  El  Do- 
mdo,  where  people  fouglit  and  pltmdered  and  made  large  fortunes, 
it  is  Hkely  soon  to  pass  into  the  cate^oiry  of  ordinary  dependen* 
ciesy  whore  wealthy  natural  and  individual,  is  to  be  acquired  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  |>olitical  economy. 

Formerly,  speculative  writers  imagined,  with  Montesquieu,  that 
the  precious  metals  were  constantly  flowing  towards  India,  there 
to  accumulate  to  the  detriment  <^  the  rest  <n  the  world.  But  this 
was  a  mistake;  for  though  there  be  in  India  much  capital,  if  con- 
flideied  in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  populatian  »nong  which  it  is 
divided,  the  amount  is  very  small,  it  we  take  into  account  the 
vast  multitudes  who  share  it.  Some  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case  may  be  formed  firom  the  following  comparkon.  In  England, 
each  individual  contributes  upwards  of  2L  sterling  per  annum  to 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  without  paralysing  industry,  without 
impe^g  the  march  of  commerce,  without  impovenahing  the 
working  classes  (whose  depression  is  traceable  to  other  causes); 
while  in  India  each  individual  is  called  upon  to  pay  to  govern- 
ment little  more  than  3«.,  which,  nevertheless,  proves  by  far  too 
heavy  a  burden.  Again,  the  wages  of  the  labouring  ckoses,  cal- 
culated in  money,  are  in  many  parts  not  one-twelfih  of  those  of  a 
labouring  man  in  England;  though  the  necessaries  of  life,  being 
still  cheaper  in  comparison,  labour  may  be  said  to  be  better  pai£ 
In  other  words,  a  penny  in  those  provmces  of  India,  is  better  than 
A  A^llifig  here. 

The  question,  however,  just  now  to  be  considered,  is  the  means 
of  tEsnsport  which  India  at  present  possesses.  In  manv  districts 
tiiere  is  next  to  none.  A  curious  circumstance,  which  took 
place  in  1818 — 19,  shortly  after  the  Mahratta  war,  will  strildngly 
illustrate  this.  Gesieral  origgs,  then  principal  collector  in  Khan- 
deish,  received  directions  from  the  Bombay  government  to  make 
advances  of  capital,  without  interest,  to  numerous  cultivators  who 
possessed  none  of  ihdr  own.  The  object  was  to  bring  into  culti- 
vation a  much  larger  breadth  of  hmd  than  had  hitherto  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  plough,  and  thus  to  augment  the  revalues,  which 
in  bidia  are  oniefiy  derivable  from  cultivated  lands,  such  as  lie 
fiJIow,  paying  nothing;  20,000/.  sterling  were  in  this  way  dis- 
tnbnted*  At  first  the  experiment  appeiaed  to  succeed;  for  the 
revenues  of  the  province,  which  in  1818  did  not  exceed  nine 
lakhs  of  rupees,  or  90,000/.  sterhng,  rose  in  four  years  to  twenty 
lakhs  of  rupees,  or  200,000/. 
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But  this  was  the  Emit  of  aitificial  profipeiity.  Jowaiif  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  coimtr^,  which,  b^oxe  our  inteifetenoe, 
was  selling  at  thirty-two  ehilhngs  the  quarter,  sank,  in  copse^ 

Suence  of  the  abundance  which  had  been  created,  to  five  ahiUing^ 
iie  quarter,  and  even  then  could  find  no  adequate  market.  Not 
that  throughout  India  the  necessaries  of  life  existed  in  equal 
j>lenty ;  very  far  from  it.  At  Aurungabad,  jowari  was  selling  at 
sixteen  shilling  the  quarter;  and  at  Poonah,  not  more  than  160^ 
miles  distant,  it  fetched  sixty-four  shillings  and  sixpence  the 
quarter,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  sin^ 
rounding  districts.  These  were  &mine  prices;  and  there  in 
reality  existed  a  famine  at  Poonah,  where  people  peiished  through 
lack  of  food  in  the  stieets.  A  good  common  road^  and  stilly  more 
ft  railway,  would  have  effectual^  prevented  these  honors.  For, 
supposing  the  price  of  the  grain,  in  consequence  of  finding  a  laig& 
outlet,  had  been  immediately  doubled,  it  might  have  been  acM  at 
Poonah,  allowing  for  profit,  and  more  than  the  ordinary  price  of 
carria^  by  railway,  at  twenty  shillings  the  quarter. 

As  It  was,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  difference  of  prices  at 
Poonah  and  in  Eliandeish,  not  a  peck  from  the  great  over-stocked 
grain  district  reached  the  famishing  city.  On  the  one  hand,  there- 
lore,  fanners  were  becoming  bankrupt,  and  falling  into  hopeleas  po- 
verty, because  they  could  not  dispose  of  their  superabundant  lur- 
vests;  and  on  the  other,  within  less  than  twelve  hours'*  distano^ 
by  railway,  men  were  dyinff  for  want  of  bread !  And  was  not 
this  a  double  plague — we  might  almost  say  of  man's  creating,  for 
that  which  he  could  guard  against,  and  does  not,  he  causes?  The 
imhappy  people  of  Poonah  had  just  reason  to  complain  of  their 
rulers,  for  not  providing  in  time,  a  channel  by  which,  in  seasoDS 
of  scarcity,  fooa  may  rc^ch  them;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Khan- 
deish  had  almost  e^ual  reason  to  complain,  since  they  had  been 
urged  by  an  artificial  stimulus  to  produce  articles,  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  which,  when  produced,  no  provision  had  been  made. 

Upon  this  remarkable  fact  we  request  the  reader  to  reflect  It 
illustrates,  more  or  less  correctly,  the  condition  of  all  India,  if  we^ 
except  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  its  great  tributaries.  Famine 
and  the  most  luxuriant  plenty  are  beheld,  as  it  were,  dde  by  side^ 
each  occasioning  distress  or  ruin,  though  they  affect  difiSmnt 
classes  of  the  community.  Famine  first  destroys  the  poor,  who 
cannot  purchase,  and  superfluity  ruins  and  ren^rs  poor  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  In  1832,  a  repetition  of  the  same  dr^idful  scenes 
was  witnessed  in  Coimbatore,  Tanjore,  and  Malabar,  only  that 
here  the  distance  between  the  surplus  and  the  suffering  waa  sbH 
less  than  in  the  north  of  the  Deccan. 


ObvioudjTy  therefore,  wliat  is  wanting  is  the  means  of  inter-^ 
cozamumcatiQn.  A  proper  system  of  railways  ramifying  through 
the  Deccan  would  render  the  occurrence  of  a  famine  iumost  im« 
poedble.  At  least,  scarcity  has  never  been  known  to  occur  on 
ioih  sides  of  the  peninsula  at  once.  All  that  seems  to  be  want« 
ing  is  to  enable  the  different  districts  of  the  country  redprocally 
to  relieye  and  enrich  each  other.  These  remarks,  however,  must 
not  be  supposed  to  apnly  exclusively  to  the  Deccan.  In  Central 
and  Northern  India,  also,  precisely  the  same  causes  are  found  ta 
deq)en  the  horrors  of  famine.  People  are  beheld  famishing  and 
d^g  in  the  streets,  or  selling  their  very  children  into  slavery — de- 
spite the  prohibilions  of  the  law — in  order  to  procure  themselv^  ai 
morsel  of  bread.  The  cemeteries,  the  streets,  the  market-places 
are  crowded  with  the  dead  and  dying,  until  the  very  air  becomes 
corrupted  and  pestilential.  And  yet  in  the  neighbouring  pro« 
vinces,  juwari  and  bajera,  and  rice,  and  wheat,  and  the  other 
grains  of  India  are  bursting  the  very  granaries,  and  can  find  no* 
purchasers! 

It  may,  moreover,  with  truth  be  maintained,  that  numerous  castes 
and  tribes  of  men  scattered  hither  and  thither  over  the  face  of  India, 
have  from  the  remotest  ages  been  condemned  to  ignorance  and 
barbarism  by  the  same  causes.  There  are  in  some  provinces  tribes 
80  numerous  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  form  nations,  who 
have  not  yet  made  the  first  step  towards  civilised  life.  If  they 
have  anjr  relimon,  it  consists  entirely  of  those  primitive  supersti-- 
tions  which  ding  closest  as  it  were  to  the  earth,  and  exhibit  that 
dire  character  which  belongs  to  the  earliest  aberrations  of  the  in* 
tellect.  There,  human  victims  are  still  offered  up,  and  youths- 
and  children  systematically  &ttened  for  the  sacrificial  knife,  some- 
times effect  their  escape  and  reach  the  British  province  of  Orissa 
whexe  they  are  safe  from  their  pursuers. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Independently  of  the  debasing  nature  of 
their  creed,  those  wandering  tribes  are  indescribably  wretched.  Of 
<dvil  government  they  have  never  heard.  The  simplest  arts  lie  be* 
jond  the  reach  of  their  invention.  Like  the  fowb  of  the  air  they 
ndther  sow  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  gamers.  Weaving  and 
spinning,  and  the  manu&cture  of  garments  are  mysteries  wholly 
beyond  their  comprehension.  They  subsist  by^  collecting  in  the 
pnmeval  forests  they  inhabit,  the  spoils  of  the  wild  bee  with  which 
they  timidly  make  their  appearance  on  the  outskirts  of  the  more 
civilised  districts,  where  tney  barter  them  for  such  articles  as 
human  nature,  even  in  its  lowest  stage,  seems  to  require.  To  them 
the  very  luxuries  of  a  hut  axe  unknown.  An  oblong  basket,  under 
which  they  creep  at  night,  constitutes  tibe  nearest  approach  th^ 
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have  made  to  the  exedioii  of  a  houae.    Aiid  these  are  ooor  feUow- 
mibjectB  Uving  luider  liie  pioteotion  of  the  ean^ 
Hieae,  if  not  Englishmen,  stOl  exist  within  the  pde  of  Ebgfiili 
oiyiliflation,  though  none  of  its  advantages  have  be^i  hitherto  ex- 
tended to  them! 

We  should  like  to  see  one  of  these  sbep-childien  of  India  piaoed 
bedide  the  govemor-geuenl  in  his  durbar.  We  shotdd  Eke  to 
see  him  stand  iq>,  reeking  from  the  sanguinary  rites  of  Kali,  or, 
with  a  comb  of  wild  honey  in  his  hand,  or  leaning  upon  the 
basket  which  forms  his  palace,  and  demand  of  the  vice-xe^ 
potentate,  wherefore  he  and  his  race  have  not  yet  been  m^ 
duded  within  the  circle  of  his  paternal  solicitude.  Trdij  Sir 
Henry  Hacdinge,  or  any  one  else  who  might  be  there  at  the  time, 
woula  be  sore^  puaszled  to  find  an  answer.  The  best  thing  he 
could  say  would  be:  '  GtooA  friend,  we  never  heard  of  you  taS 
now.  xoiir  native  country  has  never  been  prop^ly  exploied! 
It  lies  e<iually  out  of  the  track  of  war  and  commerce.  Ko  navi* 
gable  rivers  flow  through  it— it  has  neither  highways  nor  not 
ways,  and  we  have  not  been  long  enough  in  India  to  construct 
any  I  Be  patient,  however,  for  your  turn  will  come  as  soon  as 
British  capital,  finding  the  boundaries  of  Europe  too  narrow  hi 
its  activity,  extends  its  humaniring  influence  in  this  direction  T 

We  fimcy,  however,  we  overhear  our  readers  excLum :  *  Where 
then  are  the  luxurious  palanquins  and  superb  takh  travana,  aad 
golden  howdaha  of  Hindust&n  ?  They  are  there  still,  but  neither 
commerce  nor  any  thing  else  that  is  worth  much  to  the  P^^ 
often  travels  in  them.  U  tility  requires  other  conveyances.  Wbea 
men  are  intent  upon  business  they  would,  if  possible,  eschew  those 
dreamy  varieties  of  locomotion  to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 
To  them,  if  to  no  one  else,  time  is  valuable.  If  not  obetractod, 
they  can  coin  hours  into  rupees,  and  extract  whole  lakhs  of  tntt 
sure  tram  weeks  and  montl^. 

But  let  no  man  in  haste  traverse  the  Deocan.  The  saail  is 
and  must  be  the  prototype  of  all  wayfiuers  tiieie.  Your  head 
has  almost  time  to  grow  gray  whilst  cm  a  journey  I  Looomotioa 
is  usually  perform^  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  palaaquina 
There  are,  as  will  readily  be  supposed,  no  inns  or  places  of  resoit 
where  strangers  may  find  shelter  or  accommodation,  individuab 
belonging  to  the  industrious  classes,  who  journey  on  foot,  proeeed 
when  they  enter  a  town  to  that  quarter  of  it  where  jpeiaons  of 
Bimikr  occupations  reside.  These  they  obtdn  permisBLon  to  pia 
the  night  in  some  shed  or  out-ho«se,  near  wmch  they  pnnaie 
thmr  own  food,  and  wait  as  wdl  as  they  can  uptm  themanves, 
senewing  and  dosing  thmr  jomney  under  the  same  cixtsuaslanosB 
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up(m  the  moRow.  The  laadfexd^  who  in  lUs  xnaanery  reoaves  a 
giieet  is  requiiedi  as  on  the  continent  of  Eaiope,  to  leport  hia 
airiyal  and  departure  to  the  police,  and  ahoida  he  have  been 
lodged  within  the  house  he  oecomes  veiponsible  for  his  ap* 
pearance. 

Another  clasB,  each  as  those  who  have  Ettle  prejudice  of  caste, 
proceed  to  the  Katwal's  office,  an  open  bnilding  near  the  market* 
place,  where  the  magistrates  sit  during  die  maKet-days  to  receive 
town  duties,  keep  the  peace,  register  bargains,  for  which  money 
is  not  paid  down,  and  settle  disputes  summaiilj.  Travellers  who 
resort  to  this  spot,  either  come  on  horseback  or  on  foot  Thear 
persons  and  baggage  are  protected  by  the  police,  who,  also,  assist 
in  procuring  forage  for  meir  cattle,  and  act  the  part  of  guides, 
if  necessary,  to  tne  nearest  village  on  the  traveller's  road.  For 
these  services  the  police  are  permitted  to  receive,  but  not  to 
demand,  fees,  their  regular  stipend  being  provided  by  the  town 
itself. 

Travellers  who  move  in  numbers,  or  who  have  equipages  of 
tents  with  them,  encamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and 
their  attendants  procure  from  the  shops  what  they  require,  and 
prepare  their  food  in  vessels  they  brin^  along  with  them.  Nothing 
can  be  more  tedious,  expensive,  or  mconvenient  than  this  mode 
of  travelling.  Troops  moving  from  station  to  station  to  the 
distance  of  several  hundred  miks,  are  required  to  imixch  thirty^ 
fiBx  miles  in  four  days^  or  rather  to  advance  twelve  miles  three 
days  successivdy,  and  rest  on  the  fourth.  Travellers  proceed  at 
about  the  same  rate,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  conveyed  on 
hired  cattle,  does  not  proceed  nearly  so  fast  for  a  continuance. 
Consequentiy,  according  to  the  Indian  rate  of  tiavellinff ,  and  of 
commercial  intercourse,  it  would  recruire  three  weeks  for  a  pa^^ 
senger  to  reach  Liverpool,  York,  or  Exeter  from  London,  a  dis- 
tance which  is  now  daily  accomplished  in  ten  or  deven  hours. 
In  England,  a  first  dass  passenger  on  a  railway,  pays  at  the  rate 
of  about  fivepence  per  mile,  and  traveb  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  per  hour;  in  Indtt  he  pays,  by  the  most  expeditious  con- 
veyance,  one  shilling  per  mile,  and  travels  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour. 

Saw  at  present  is  the  state  of  internal  commnnicatian  in  India. 
But  the  people  of  this  country,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused 
in  general  or  going  too  fast,  or  engaginsr  rashly  in  any  enterprise, 
appear  to  be  at  len^h  taking  into  consideration  the  benefits  they 
may  confer  on  their  subjects  and  themselves,  by  extending  tlw 
advantage  of  railroads  to  that  noblest  of  all  our  dq)endenoies.  The 
reasons  whidi  would  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  pdicy  as  thn 
are  &r  too  numerousto  be  all  stated  nere.  Possibly,  even  the  most 
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pnactiaed  and  sagadous  statesman  would  not,  from  the  point  of 
time  on  which  we  stand,  be  able  to  foresee  or  point  out  the  whole 
of  them.  But  many  are  at  once  so  obvious  and  so  cogent,  that 
the  most  ordinary  reflection  must  suggest  them  to  eveiy  man*s 
mind. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed,  that  no  nation  can  be  expected 
to  undertake  great  and  expensive  public  works  from  mere  motives 
of  philanthropy.  It  is  the  spirit  of  gain  that  imparts  an  irreastible 
impulse  to  enterprise;  but,  fortunately,  it  has  been  so  ordered  by 
Providence,  that  the  gains  of  industry  and  commerce  bless,  like 
mercy,  both  those  who  give  and  those  who  take.  The  principle 
that  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  commerce,  always  presupposes 
reciprocal  advantages  to  those  who  engage  in  it;  and  this  is  true, 
not  only  of  commerce  in  its  simple  rudimental  state,  but  applies 
equally  to  its  most  elaborate  ana  recondite  forms,  over  which  the 
highest  science  and  political  wisdom  preside. 

In  projecting  railways  for  India,  therefore,  the  capitalists  of 
this  country  need  not  be  called  upon  to  ^ut  forward  any  other 
views  than  those  of  profit,  which  are  intelhgible  to  all  the  world. 
The  process  was  begun  many  centuries  ago.  We  have  projected 
moveable  roads  from  the  shores  of  England  to  those  of  In^,  by 
means  of  which  we  greatly  enriched  ourselves  as  a  luition.  It  is 
now  found  that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough ;  that  the  riches  of 
India  cannot  find  their  way  down  to  the  coast ;  that  they  are  pent 
up  by  certain  restraints  in  the  interior,  where  diey  rot  and  perish, 
without  conferring  any  benefit  on  ^e  natives  or  on  us.  We 
must,  therefore,  extend  the  lines  of  communication  from  the 
decks  of  our  ships  and  steamers  athwart  the  peninsula,  up  to  ^e 
very  roots  of  the  Himalaya,  and  thus  facilitate  the  outpouring  of 
those  vast  sources  of  national  prosperity,  which  we  know  to  exi^ 
in  every  province. 

When  the  Roman  republic  extended  its  conquests,  its  first  care 
was  to  link  the  newly-conquered  territory  to  Home  by  a  great 
toad,  over  which  the  legion  could  move,  rapidly  to  and  fro,  and 
thus  bring  to  bear  the  irresistible  strength  of  the  parent  state  upon 
any  point  that  might  be  threatened,  either  by  internal  commo- 
tions, or  invasion  from  without.  In  this  matter  we  should  imi- 
tate Rome:  not,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  war  only;  but  for 
the  higher  and  more  beneficent  purposes  of  peace  and  civilisation. 
In  whatever  direction  we  may  carry  a  railway  through  India,  it 
must  enrich  the  districts  over  which  it  passes,  not  merely  by  sup- 
plying, in  the  first  instance,  labour  to  those  who  need  it,  and 
exchaiiging  the  actual  commodities  of  different  provinces,  but  by 
imnarting  a  new  and  extremely  powerful  impulse  to  populaticm 
and  industry,  and  calling  forth  the  hidden  capabilities  of  die 
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soil.  By  decrees  a  town  would  spring  up  around  every  station^ 
while  the  land,  beginning  from  the  very  banks  of  the  line,  would 
be  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
many  of  the  articles  most  coveted  in  Europe. 

Among  these,  if  we  commence  operations  with  the  Deocan, 
the  most  important,  by  far,  will  be  cotton^  of  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  may  speedily  be  raised  in  India  to  render  us  completely 
independent  of  the  slave  states  of  America.  And  here  we  may 
briefly  allude  to  a  fact  which  will  not  be  regarded  with  indiffer- 
*  ence  by  the  friends  of  humanity:  a  company  has  just  been  esta* 
blished  in  London,  expressly  K>r  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  primarily  with  a  view  of  combat- 
ting slavery^  by  depriving  it  of  the  aliment  on  which  it  feeds* 
But,  in  whatever  motive  such  an  association  may  have  originated, 
its  results  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  commerce.  Becentlyy 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  cotton  in 
the  collectorate  of  Poonah.  In  one  district  an  extremely  fine  sort, 
e^ual  to  the  best  Baroche,  has  been  introduced,  and  fetdies  a  very 
high  price  at  Bombay.  In  other  parts  arrang^ients  are  making 
for  cultivating  the  New  Orleans  cotton,  which  the  most  expe« 
rienced  agriculturists  in  Western  India  expect  wiU  thrive  admi* 
rably. 

It  will  be  comparatively  of  little  avail,  however,  to  expend 
money  on  the  great  cotton  grounds  of  India,  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  we  provide  the  means  of  convejdng  the  produce  of  those 
grounds  to  the  coast.  This  consideration  chiefly,  perhaps,  has 
suggested  to  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  a  man  of  remarkable  abilities  and 
extensively  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  propriety  of  running 
the  first  Ime  of  railway  across  the  Deccan,  from  Bombay  on  one 
side  to  Coringa  on  the  other.  The  line  would  commence  at  Bom- 
bay, run  along  a  causeway  to  the  Island  of  Salsette,  reach  the 
main  land  by  means  of  a  bridge,  thrown  over  what  is  called  the 
Tannah  River,  and  then,  traversing  the  Concan,  ascend  the  slope 
of  the  Ghauts,  pass  by  Poonah,  a  city  of  120,000  inhabitants, 
and,  diverging  towards  the  north,  cross  the  district  of  Ahmed* 
nuggur,  sending  out  branches  to  Shulapore  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Patoda  on  the  other.  From  Ahmednu^gur,  following  the  great 
valley  of  the  Godavery,  it  would  project  itself  eastwards,  till, 
through  the  Bheer  Gircar,  it  entered  the  Nizam's  dominions. 
Proceeding  across  Nundeer,  and  sending  forth  an  important  branch 
northward  to  Oomrawutty  and  Nagpore,  which  mi^ht  ultimately 
be  carried  over  tiie  Nerbudda  to  Anahabad,  it  would  intersect  the 
Circar  of  Eilgundel,  whence  it  is  proposed  that  a  branch  should 
be  carried  southwards  to  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam's  capital,  a  city 
larger  than^  Paris,  and  contaming  800,000  inhabitants.    It  is  in* 
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the  Kistsia  to  Madias,  from  whidi  port  it  is  calmilated  thai 
134,000  tons  of  meiohandise  are  now  anaually  shipped.  From 
Eilgundel  the  trunk  line  would  stretch  tfarmigh.  MuUangoar, 
Warangal,  Kummumet,  and  Rajahmundr^  to  Coxinga,  probably 
caroBsixig  the  Godavezy,  where  its  channel  is  intersected  by  nume- 
xous  isbads.  Thence  the  lailioad  would  be  carried  through  the 
Northern  Gircars,  and  the  province  of  Qriaaa,  to  Calcutta. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  line,  thare  are  some  few  wfaidi 
appear  to  be  deserving  of  ecpeoial  notice.  Upon  the  first  and 
greatest  we  have  already  tooimed;  we  mean  that  it  would  inter- 
sect the  cotton  districts;  but  there  are  several  others  whidi  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Already,  with  the  imperfect  means  of 
communication  which  we  have  aescribed  above,  a  very  consider- 
able trade  traverses  the  peninsula  in  this  direction,  because,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  track,  large  populations  are  concentrated 
in  cities  and  fertile  districts.  In  the  mountains  which  flank  the 
valleys  of  the  Gbdavery  are  mines  of  iron  ore,  from  which  a  sled 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Damascus  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
manufactuxed.  Further  eastward,  in  the  northern  dojpe  of  the 
samevall^,  an  extenrive  bed  of  coal  has  recendv  been  discovered, 
which  for  ages,  perhaps,  would  suffice  to  supply  the  engines  on 
this  road. 

A  second  and  diorter  line  has  been  proposed  to  be  eaxiied  firom 
Madras  to  Wallajanuggur,  to  fitcilitate  the  transport  of  salt  into 
the  interior,  and  of  cotton  fiK>m  the  interior  to  the  coast.  Wal- 
lajanuggur is  at  present  a  sort  of  central  dep6t,  where  the  oottou 
fiom  Ihe  surrounding  districts  is  collected  ready  to  be  sent  down 
to  Madras,  whence  it  is  shipped  for  Europe.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  those  officers  who  have  been  consultdL  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  every  reason  to  expect  considerable  returns  from 
passengers,  as  the  inhabitants  entertain  no  prejudice  against  this 
variety  of  locomotion,  but  appear  rather  to  take  a  steong  interest 
in  its  mtroduction.  This  may  partly,  perhaps,  be  owin^  to  the 
pains  which  haye-for  some  tm^ie  been  taken  to  familianse  their 
minds  with  railwajni  and  railway  travelling.  The  best  vmtten 
and  most  interesting  articles  fiom  English  periodicals  and  new»» 
pi^rs,  have  been  translated  into  the  native  languages,  and  in- 
serted in  the  Ukbars.  These  articles  the  natives  rei^  with  great 
avidity ;  and  consequently,  in  those  parts  of  India  where  joumuism 
has  made  any  progress,  they  may  be  said  to  be  prepared  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  affomed  by  the  railway  system.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  trade  Ukely  to  spring  up  in  this  direc- 
tion, from  the  &ct,  that  at  present  30,000  tons  of  goods,  and 
150,000  passengers  oircnlate  annually  betwem  the  proposed  ter- 
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minL  Fiam  oakukdoitt  btaed  on  these  fiiets,  it  is  befieved  tbad 
the  profit  arifling  from  tiie  canrting  traffic,  irithottt  Teckoninp  on 
iay  ixuareafle,  would  pay  every  eucftenaQ.  It  is  sujmoeed  tnat  a 
nuway  in  th^  Madras  jfteeiAaicy  might  conyey  the  lower  dasses 
at  the  charge  of  one  rupee  per  100  mues. 

A  third  line  has  been  projected  from  Calcutta  to  Mir2ST)ore| 
and  a  fourth  fiom  Bombay  up  the  Talley  of  the  Nerbudda,  wnich, 
together  with  many  others,  ma?  hereafter  be  called  for  by  the 
improved  condition  of  India.  We  should  certainly,  however,  for 
many  reasons,  ure&r  beginning  with  what  has  heea  termed  the 
Peninsular  railway;  principally  because  it  traverses  a  country 
where  a  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic  already  exists, 
which  would  tend  at  once  to  render  the  speculation  profitable.  If 
a  line  were  selected  lliat  would  be  slow  to  pay,  it  might  operate 
as  a  discouragement  to  capitalists,  and  for  many  years  to  come 
deprive  India  of  the  ben^its  to  be  derived  from  an  extensive  sys* 
tern  of  railways. 

If  we  now  inquire  briefly  into  the  expenses  of  constructing 
railways  in  India,  we  shall  nnd,  that  takins  all  the  elements  S 
calculation  properly  into  account,  they  wul  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  constructing  similar  works  in 
Great  Britauu  Here  every  inch  of  ground  is  valuable,  and  its  value 
is  invariably  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  required  by  a  great 
railway  company.  The  yery  approach  of  the  line  midtiplies  the  dif- 
ficulties it  has  to  encounter.  Everybody  knows  that  a  field  in  the 
yidnity  of  a  railway,  is  worth  double  or  treble  a  field  anywbere 
else^  and  insists  upon  beinff  compensated  for  allowing  it  to 
be  invaded  accordii^ly.  Paniament,  therefore,  is  to  be  applied 
to;  whole  hosts  of  lawyers  are  to  be  fed;  a  private  act  is  to  be 
obtained;  disputes  are  to  be  settled;  by  which  means,  before  a 
spadeful  of  earth  is  thrown  up  or  a  brick  laid,  an  enormous  cost 
Has  already  been  incurred. 

Again,  in  every  part  of  England  provisions  are  dear,  and  the 
wages  of  excavaton,  arlasans,  &c.  proportionately  high.  In  India 
the  price  of  land  is  extremely  low,  and  the  wages  of  labour  and 
the  price  of  food  are  still  lower.  Parliament  would  not  there 
have  to  be  consulted,  nor  would  there,  in  many  cases,  be  lawyers 
to  feed.  Rouffh  materials  might  generally  be  obtained  for  tiie 
mere  trouble  of  taking  them,  such  as  granite  and  other  stone,  and 
in  many  districts  ev^i  the  ordinary  timber. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  might  be  enumerated,  they 
who  have  entered  into  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  calculations, 
have  estimated  the  expense  of  constructing  a  railway  in  India  at 
from  30002^  to  80002.  per  mile,  according  to  the  greater^  or  less 
engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome.    Perhaps,  making  due 
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allowances  for  casual  and  unforeseen  expenditure,  and  not  counting 
upon  any  greater  advantages  than  would  be  almost  certain  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  it  might  be  tolerably  safe  to  presume  that  between 
5000/.  and  6000/.  per  mile  would  be  about  tne  real  cost.  If  this 
view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  actual  movements  of  trade  in  the  countxy,  taken  in  con- 
iunction  with  the  advantages  promised  to  the  railways  by  the 
Indian  government,  would  render  the  speculation  remunerative  at 
once. 

Of  those  advantages,  the  principal  are  the  transmisdon  of  mails 
and  the  conveyance  of  troops.  Some  little  difference  of  opinion  at 
presentexists  among  the  severalpardes,  respecting  the  principle  upon 
which  the  arrangements  between  the  railway  companies  and  the 
Indian  government  should  be  based;  the  latter  proposing  to  make 
a  fixed  annual  grant,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  otletters  or 
troops  conveyed  along  the  line,  while  the  former  dedre  to  r^ard 
soldiers  as  passengers,  and  to  take  them  at  half-price.  Now,  if  it 
would  be  practicable  to  reduce  the  fare  of  a  single  individual  be- 
longing to  the  humbler  classes  to  one  rupee  for  a  hundred  miles, 
the  soldier  would  be  taken  that  distance  for  one  shilling,  which  the 
Court  of  Directors  must  surely  be  convinced  would  be  infinitely 
cheaper  than  they  could  march  him  that  distance,  not  to  insist  just 
now  on  the  other  advantages  of  great  velocity  of  movement. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Indian  railways 
would  not  be  idle  m>m  the  commencement.  They  would  have 
infantry,  and  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  the  expensive  establish- 
ment of  European  officers,  frequently  to  fill  their  trains.  The 
mails  would  be  nmning  perpetually,  and  we  have  already  entt- 
merated  many  of  the  important  articles  of  merchandise  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  entrusted  to  them  for  conveyance.  Altogether, 
therefore,  their  dividends,  we  fancy,  would  be  as  respectable,  upon 
8  laverage,  as  those  of  any  other  railways,  and,  perhaps,  when  the 
e  JiaustlesB  resources  of  India  come  to  be  properly  developed,  they 
may  leave  in  the  rear  even  the  London  and  Bimungham  Kailway, 
which  now  pays  eleven  per  cent. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  will  be  interesting  chiefly  to 
capitalists,  but  many  others  present  themselves  that  deserve  to 
engage  the  consideration  of  the  statesman  and  of  the  country.  For 
many  years  past  the  invasion  of  India  by  Russia  has  been  talked 
of  as  a  probable  contingency.  This  may  not,  however,  be  Ae 
case;  but  considering  the  character  of  the  Russian  government^ 
and  remembering  the  fact,  that  from  the  reign  of  Peter  L  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  always  maintained  a  host  of  emissaries,  both  in 
India  and  Central  Asia,  the  contingency  must  at  least  be  admitted 
to  be  a  possible  one.    But  whether  tms  be  so  or  not,  a  thousand 
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circumstances  may  arise  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  concentrate 
large  bodies  of  troops  on  our  frontier,  when  the  command  of  a 
system  of  railways  would  {>roye  of  incalculable  value  to  us.  In- 
fantry, cavaliy,  artillery  might  be  transported  from  one  end  of 
India  to  the  other  with  a  velocity  which  has  never  yet  formed  an 
element  of  Asiatic  calculation.  In  this  way  a  small  force  would  be 
equal  in  efficiency  to  one  thrice  as  great,  surrounded  by  pathless 
deserts  and  mountainous  and  broken  countries,  destitute  ot  roads. 
Motives  of  economy,  therefore,  should  induce  the  East  India 
Company  to  favour  the  development  of  the  Railway  system  in 
its  territories.  We  should  then  no  longer  hear  of  a  mutinous 
regiment  retaining  the  command  of  its  arms  during  a  four  months' 
march,  or  of  a  governor  of  Madras  compelled  to  temporise  with 
that  regiment,  and  make  use  of  Jesuitical  arts  to  keep  within  cer* 
tain  bounds  the  spirit  of  insubordination^^ill  the  arm  of  government 
could  reach  the  malcontents.  The  advantage  of  a  railway  would 
have  spared  our  Indian  rulers  the  humiliation  of  such  forl)earance, 
as  well  as  the  discredit  of  punishing,  after  a  long  distance  of  time^ 
in  cold  blood,  rebels  who,  to  produce  the  proper  effect  on  the  army, 
should  have  been  instantly  called  to  account  upon  the  spot 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  valuable  effect  of  railways  in  India 
would  be  the  influence  they  must  necessarily  exercise  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  They  would  behold  us  combining,  as  it  were, 
with  the  elements  to  keep  down  our  enemies.  An  indistinct  sense 
of  terror  would  pervade  every  breast  We  should  appear  to  them, 
more  than  we  do  already,  creatures  of  a  superior  intelligence,  en- 
dowed with  something  uke  supernatural  powers  for  the  production 
of  good  or  harm.  In  most  cases  good  only  could  flow  from  this 
source.  They  would  find  themselves  enriched  under  our  rule,  and, 
learning  to  connect  their  wealth  with  our  ascendancy,  would  ne- 
cessarily experience  some  solicitude  for  the  prolongation  of  our 
Eower.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  known  laws  which  govern 
uman  nature,  to  suppose  that  the  Hindis  would  remain  perma- 
nently insensible  to  tne  benefits  they  would  derive  from  us. 

At  present,  one  of  their  chief  complaints  is,  that  we  are  negligent 
of  public  works.  They  cannot  so  well  estimate  our  silent  en- 
couragement of  amculture,  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  usefiu  animals  among  them,  or  to  introduce  new  grains, 
or  grasses,  or  fruit-trees,  or  spices,  or  other  articles  of  luxury  or 
commerce.  Besides,  these  gifts  are  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
sterile  by  the  want  of  lines  of  communication.    It  is  useless  to 

Sroduce  a  superabundance,  if  what  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
ucers,  cannot  be  profitably  exported. 

Now  in  India  the  obstacles  to  exportation,  as  we  have  already 
«hown,  are  in  many  cases  insurmountable.    A  railroad,  consc- 
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qnentlji  would  act  as  a  more  powerful  stiiiiuliis  to  indortiy  diait 
an  J  dixect  ardficial  encoaiagementai  It  would  likewise  make  a 
deep  and  laatixig  impreadon  on  the  imaginatioiia  of  the  peo|Je. 
The  irreaiatible  velocity  and  force  of  a  steam  train  would  seem  to 
diem  the  symbol  of  thm  English  rulers^  as  in  fact  it  is.  Nodiing 
can  more  exactly  represent  our  character.  In  itself  it  is  the  most 
sublime  of  man's  creations.  It  presents  to  our  view  a  porticm  of 
the  elements  imjmsoned,  torturea,  and  put  in  motion,  and  Amg 
with  the  speed  of  thought  over  the  earth,  uttering  piercing  dindcs^ 
and  giving  perpetual  tokens  of  prodigious  effort. 

Yet  it  would  soon  be  discorered  that  this  strange  creatoie  cf 
mechanical  inyention  was  made  for  use,  not  show.  It  would 
bring  along  with  it  bread,  and  the  means  of  purchasing  it 
Troops  and  artillexy  would  seldom  be  the  most  prominent  objects 
on  die  train.  The  timid  native,  engaged  in  trade,  would  kion 
bj  degrees  to  confide  his  person  and  ms  goods  to  the  flying  ^n, 
and  would  be  beheld  by  the  side  of  the  stately  Brahmin  and  die 
wandering  Gosaen  proceeding  to  some  distant  market  with  the 
produce  of  his  neighbourhood,  or  returning  homewards  with  the 
manufacture  of  other  lands. 

In  this  way  Manchester  would  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  wilds  of  Gundwana,  whose  inhabitants  would  venture  bv 
d^rees  on  a  suit  of  brilliant  printed  cottons,  which  they  would 
earn  by  cultivating  the  earth,  and  thus  making  the  fini 
move  towards  emerging  &om  the  savage  state.  This  idea  may 
suggest  to  our  manu&cturers  the  propriety  of  encouraging  lait 
ways  in  India,  by  which  they  would  be  throwing  open  to  thtm- 
selves  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  nuirkets  in  the 
world.  Nay,  a  very  large  portion  of  this  market,  they  would  ac- 
tually call  into  exist^ice  by  inducing  the  naked  natives  of  India 
to  put  forth  their  mental  and  physical  energies  in  order  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  tempting  luxuries  of  diirts  and  trousoa. 

But  in  what  way  shoula  our  manufacturers  encourage  Indian 
railways?  By  helping  to  construct  them,  by  investing  a  part  of 
their  superfluous  capital  in  shares,  and  if  they  were  to  make  a  sa- 
crifice of  what  they  thus  invest,  it  would  be  very  tur  from  being 
a  loss  to  them.  Perhaps  no  money  they  ever  laid  ont  would 
bring  them  a  better  return,  for  it  is  imposedble  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  trade  to  which  the  prudent  application  of  a  litde 
capital  in  India  might  give  birth.  In  many  provinces  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  now  stand  in  want  ot  llie  simfJest  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  not  that,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  be- 
cause their  atmosphere  constitutes  as  it  were^  one  huge  garment 
which  wraps  and  shelters  a  whole  nadon  at  onoe — ^for  that  is  not 
die  case — but  that  they  are  too  rude  and  ignorant  to  extract  from 
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libe  teenung  floll  beneath  their  feet  the  meaoB  of  puzchaang  the 
Testments  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

K  any  one  doubt  this  let  him  look  at  the  princes,  nawabs  and 
amirs  of  India.  Those  persons  haye  no  relish  for  going  unclad, 
but  moye  about  under  a  greater  pile  of  superb  manufactures  than 
the  most  ostentatious  exquisite  in  Europe.  £yen  the  middla 
daases  go  richly  and  warmly  dothed,  and  it  is  only  when  you  ap- 
proach the  lowest,  and  precisely  when  the  means  of  purchasing 
udl,  that  you  behold  men  practically  adopting  Rousseau's  theory, 
and  acting  as  though  they  belieyed  nakedness  to  be  a  yirtue. 

Run  a  railway  wrough  the  country,  require  of  the  people  in 
the  first  instance,  food  tor  your  excavators,  artisans,  and  engmeers, 
and  they  will  apply  themselyes  more  extensively  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  imitate  the  more 
civilised  men  whom  your  enterprise  will  have  brought  among 

And  this  reminds  us  of  an  objection  which  has  sometimess 
been  made  against  railways  in  India.  You  will  not,  it  has  been 
said,  be  able  to  feed  your  workmen;  since  though  the  villagers 
may  have  plenty  of  grain  laid  up  in  store  for  their  own  consump- 
.  tion,  nothing  will  induce  them  to  part  with  it,  because  they  will 
apprehend  that  if  they  sell  their  provision  they  may  not  be  able  to 
replace  it.  From  the  prevalence  of  such  notions,  some  inconve- 
nience may  no  doubt  be  anticipated.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  this  fact  itself  tend  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  a  rail- 
way? Would  the  inhabitants  of  any  village  in  England  refuse 
to  dispose  at  a  good  profit  of  their  com  or  any  other  article  of 
£x>d?  Would  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  most  eager  to  engage 
in  such  a  traffic,  as  lliey  would  feel  perfectiy  sure  that  with 
the  money  obtained  for  their  goods,  they  could  not  only  purchase 
ft  fresh  supply,  but  add  materially  to  their  comforts,  if  not  to  their 
wealth?  In  such  provinces  of  India  as  are  possessed  by  inhabit- 
ants who  would  be  reluctant  to  trade  in  provisions,  we  may 
be  sore  that  civilisation  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Even  agriculture 
must  there  be  pursued  in  the  most  primitive  and  slovenly  manner; 
otherwise,  af^r  tiie  wants  of  the  people  have  been  satimed,  there 
vrould  remain  a  considerable  surplus  to  be  thrown  into  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce. 

This  may  suggest  important  considerations  to  the  East  India 
Ck>mpany,  that  derives  its  revenue  principally  from  the  land- 
tax,  which  being  only  levied  on  lands  imder  cultivation,  must  ne- 
cessarily contract  or  expand  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
enterprise  displayed  by  the  a^cultural  classes.  Taking,  there- 
fore, the  most  <£spassionate  view  of  the  whole  subject^  it  must 
be  manifest  that  by  intersecting  India  with  railroads,  and  calling 
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into  existence  all  the  concomitants  of  such  worlcs,  the  East  Indis 
Company  may  double  and  treble  its  revenues.  Indeed,  were  the 
vast  population  of  India,  which  does  not  probably  fall  short  of 
170,000,000  of  souls,  actively  and  profitably  employed,  the  ex* 
tent  to  which  taxation  might  safely  oe  carried  would  at  present 
seem  altogether  extravagant  and  paradoxical 

It  is  unnecessary  to  push  our  speculations  so  far.  We  may 
content  ourselves  just  now  with  affirming  in  general  terms  that 
both  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  people  of  this  country, 
would  derive  very  ^reat  advantages  from  bestowing  on  India  an 
extensive  and  weu-devised  system  of  internal  communication. 
By  persons  i^orant  of  the  arts  of  goveniment,  and  the  first  ele- 
ments of  civilisation,  the  poverty  prevailing  in  many  parts  of 
India  has  been  attributed  to  the  misrule  of  the  Company,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  we  are  now  confirming  the  truth  of  that  accu- 
sation; for  if  roads  and  railways  only  were  necessarv  to  call  forth 
the  resources  of  the  country,  why  were  they  not  long  ago  con- 
structed? To  this  we  reply  by  another  question,  why  was  not 
the  steam-engine  invented  in  the  time  of  the  Romans?  Eveiy 
thing  in  this  world  comes  and  comes  best  in  its  season. 

At  all  events  governments,  like  society  itself,  must  pass  through 
different  stages,  and  perform  their  various  duties  in  succcsaon. 
The  first  duty  we  had,  as  a  civilised  people,  to  perform  in  India, 
was  to  fight  and  conquer,  and  consolioate,  our  dominions.  While 
contending  for  the  throne  of  the  Moguls  and  supremacy  in  Asia, 
and  while  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  glorious  prize  would  &11 
to  our  share  or  not,  it  was  no  time  to  be  thinking  of  the  alow 
improvements  of  peace.  It  was  necessary  that  the  thunders  of 
battle  and  the  shock  of  arms  should  be  over,  before  the  voice  of 
industry  could  make  itself  heard. 

This  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
exonerate  the  East  India  Company  from  blame,  on  account  of  die 
apparent  slowness  with  which  it  has  proceeded  in  the  construction 
of  public  roads.  The  time,  however,  seems  to  have  at  l^igth 
arrived  for  adopting  a  new  course  of  policy  in  this  matter,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  appears  to  be  fully  sensible  of  it  In  its 
letter  to  the  governor-general  it  recogmses  the  great  desirable- 
ness of  bestowmg  the  aavantages  of  railway  communication  upon 
India,  though,  while  doin^  so,  it  is  careful  to  bring  clearly  mto 
view  the  ol^tacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this 
design.  All  these  obstacles  it  is  quite  necessaiy  we  should  take 
into  consideration,  sincCi  in  affidrs  of  such  a  nature,  it  is  not  by 
a  benevolent  enthusiasm  or  blind  passion  for  speculation  we  ahonla 
be  guided,  but  by  large  and  severe  maxims  of  political  pni- 
denoe. 
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So  far,  therefore,  from  censuring  the  Court  of  Directois  for 
conscientiously  enumerating  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
path  of  railway  enterprise  in  India,  we  must  consider  it  as  thus 
performing  a  grave  duty.  It  is  imquestionably  most  fair  and  just 
that  the  public  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  in  order  that  capitaUsts  may  not  be  betrayed  into  hope- 
leas  undertakings,  and  that  India  herself  may  not  have  the  cup  of 
prosperity  rais^  to  the  lips,  to  excite  warm  and  flattering  hopes, 
and  then  see  it  rudely  dashed  down  again.  We  say  that  this  was 
the  solemn  duty  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  is  far  better  to  look 
obstructions  in  the  face  now,  before  embarking  in  the  speculation, 
than  when  we  shall  have  been  deeply  engaged,  when  large  sums 
of  money  shall  have  been  expendeid,  when  an  intense  excitement 
and  boundless  expectation  shall  have  been  generated  both  here 
and  in  India,  to  discover  that  we  have  entered  upon  labours  which 
defy  our  powers  of  performance^  and  that,  baffled  and  impo- 
venshed,  we  must  rehnquish  the  grand  scheme  of  re^nerating 
India,  by  supplying  her  with  channels  through  which  to  pour 
forth  her  multitudinous  productions  upon  the  world. 

The  Court  of  Directors  thus  succinctly  enumerates  the  circum- 
stances which  will  be  likely  to  impede  the  progress  of  railways  in 
India,  if  they  should  not  discourage  us  from  commencing  them:-— 
Ist.  Periodical  rains  and  inundations.  2nd.  The  contmued  ac- 
tion of  violent  winds^  and  influence  of  a  vertical  sun.  3rd.  The 
ravages  of  insects  and  vermin  upon  timber  and  earth-work.  4th. 
'The  destructive  effects  of  spontaneous  vegetation  upon  earth  and 
brick- work.  6th.  The  unenclosed  and  unprotected  tracts  of 
country  through  which  railroads  would  pass.  6th.  The  difficulty 
and  expense  of  securing  the  services  of  competent  and  trustworAy 
enmneers. 

To  many  of  the  objections  suggested  by  this  list  of  difficulties 
one  satisfactory  answer  may  be  given: — ^The  bunds  constructed  to 
shut  up  in  narrow  valleys  the  waters  of  small,  but  of);en  impetu- 
ous, streams,  in  order  to  form  tanks  for  the  irrigation  of  the  coun- 
try, are  always  of  earthwork,  though  lined  frequently  with  stone. 
These  bunds  are  exposed  to  all  the  action  of  tne  elements*  which 
would  affect  the  embankments  of  railway,  and  have,  besides,  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  beingpressed  upon  incessantly  on  one  side 
•by  an  immense  wei^t  of  water,  sometimes  au^ented  suddenly 
by  floods,  and  disturbed  by  violent  winds.  Now  if  it  be  found  that, 
notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  many  of  the 
bunds  of  tanks  in  the  Deccan,  which  are  so  large  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  lakes,  endure  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  some 
Laving  cert^nly  been  thrown  up  more  than  800  years  ago,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  neither  ndns,  nor  inundationSi  nor 
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the  lavages  of  insects,  nor  the  eXkciB  of  fipontaneoos  v^^etation, 
will  materially  iaterfero  -with  the  development  of  the  xailway 
system  in  India. 

With  regard  to  the  periodical  rains,  their  most  violent  actaoa 
28  confined  to  the  countries  below  the  Ghants.  The  immpgrMiP^ 
and  heavily-laden  masses  of  cloud,  raised  from  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  borne  along  with  incredible  force  and  violence  hj  the  winds, 
are  depressed  by  their  own  weight  below  the  level  of  the  somndt 
of  the  Ghauts,  and,  breaking  against  that  towering  barrier,  de- 
scend in  impetuous  torrents  upon  the  Goncan,  Canara,  and 
Malabar.  The  monsoon  showers  which  overpass  the  Ghauts,  axe 
comparatively  gentle,  and  would  produce  no  very  injurious  eflbct 
wpcm  judiciously  constructed  embankments  or  causeways.  One 
very  curious  phenomenon  connected  vrith  the  subject  of  rain  in 
the  Deccan,  though  it  may  exercise  no  particular  influence  on 
the  pro^ss  of  railways,  may  deserve  to  be  mendoned  in  passing. 
It  is  this:  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad  it  has  been  shown  by  a  series 
of  meteorological  observations,  that  rain  nearly  always  faus  during 
the  lught,  wnile  the  days,  though  not  absolutely  cloudless,  are 
dry.  The  same  remark  may,  with  some  qualification,  be  applied 
to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  Deccan,  die 
falling  of  showers  may  depend  upon  the  same  laws  that  r^ulate 
the  formation  and  descent  of  dew. 

The  growth  of  spontaneous  vegetation  may  be  chedred  by  a 
vigilant  railway  pohce,  which  may  be  entrusted  with  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  works,  as  well  against  the  hostility  of  nature  as  of 
man.  No  doubt,  when  the  line  passes  over  long  tracts  of  un- 
protected country,  the  watchfulness  of  the  police  will  be  modi 
needed.  But  perhaps,  if  the  nature  of  society  in  India  be  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  chances  of  voluntary 
injury  may  not  prove  more  numerous  than  here  in  England. 

At  firsts  and  tor  some  time,  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
engineers  may  possibly  be  felt.  But  it  would  be  wilfully  to  ioie 
right  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  motives  by 
which  mankind  are  regulated  all  the  world  over,  to  suppose  that 
where  a  steady  demand  for  any  kind  of  talent  or  ingenm^ 
exists,  the  thing  wanted  will  not  be  found.  The  natives  <m 
India  by  no  means  possess  too  many  outlets  for  their  activity^ 
mental  or  physical.  On  the  contrary,  their  abilities,  like  then 
lands,  are  mudi  too  &e<|uently  sufiered  to  lie  fallow.  If  th^ 
could  be  made  to  perceive  that,  by  cultivating  the  practice  <h 
engineering,  they  might  enrich  and  raise  themselves  in  the  scale 
of  society,  they  would  tmquestionably  apply  their  minds  to  it, 
and  be  soon  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  extensive 
xailway  system.    Of  this  it  is  impossible  to  donbt.    They  posns 
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mk  ample  aharo  of  intdlectual  enetr^,  aro  Gpdck  and  competent  io 
imitate,  and  are  ui^ed  to  exertion  by  a  remarkable  lore  of 


It  mifiht  be  neceaBarj,  indeed,  to  ran  a  line  of  acboohnasteiB 
beside  the  track  of  the  steam-engine,  and  to  impart  to  the  nativeB 
of  India  something  of  tliose  sciences  which  have  made  ns  what  we 
lue.  But  this  would  only  be  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
the  undertaking.  We  should  not  be  called  upon  to  develope  aa 
indefinite  and  aimless  sjrstem  of  education,  b^iefidal,  perhi^ 
upon  the  whole,  but  whose  benefits  it  would  be  difficult  to  desig- 
nate.  Knowledge  would  here  be  inculcated  for  a  fsgea&Q  pms 
pose,  and  would  no  sooner  exist  than  it  mi^ht  be  turned  to 
profitable  account.  But  if  you  taught  the  Hmdii  or  Moham- 
medan the  prindples  of  mathematics  and  mechanics,  he  would 
not  stop  there.  His  mind  would  have  received  an  impulse  which 
no  effort  of  his  will  could  check.  In  spite  of  himself  he  would  be 
hurried  forward;  the  desire  to  know  would  beget  knowledge; 
£rom  one  branch  of  science  he  would  proceed  to  anoth^,  would 
descend  through  the  strata  of  the  earth,  would  soar  to  the  con- 
templadon  of  the  heavens,  and,  by  degrees,  would  pass  from 
physics  to  the  consideration  of  those  fSir  more  hidden  and  intricate 
laws,  which  govern  the  progress  of  thought  and  the  emotions  of 
the  heart,  and  ultimately  give  form  and  consistency  to  civil  socie^ 
itself. 

In  this  way,  out  of  iron  rails,  and  embankments,  and  bridges, 
a  philosophy  might  spring  up,  that  would  exert  a  powerfiil  in- 
fluence on  the  future  destinies  of  India.  However  modified  by 
accident  and  circumstance,  it  would  be  an  English  philosophy. 
The  ima^  and  superscription  of  Anglo-Saxon  intellect  woula  be 
impressea  on  all  the  faculties  of  the  Hindii,  who  would  rise  nearer 
to  our  level,  by  adopting  our  ideas  and  imbibing  a  large  portion 
of  our  mental  activity.  This  may  appear  to  be  pushing  anticU 
pation  somewhat  far  a-head;  but  it  is  what  must  indisputably 
take  place,  if  we  faithfully  fulfil  our  duties  in  India,  among  the 
verj^  first  of  which  is  to  supply  it  with  the  means  of  disembar- 
rassing itself  of  its  surplus  produce,  and  thus  caUing  into  play  all 
the  resources  of  its  matchless  soil. 

There  is  one  notion  put  forth  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  its  ktt^  to  the  governor-general,  which  appears  to  us  ex- 
tremely unsound.  An  experiment  is  recommended  to  be  made 
cm  a  short  line,  and  according  as  this  shall  succeed  or  fail, 
would  be  the  disposition  of  the  East  India  Ccmipany  to  encourage 
or  discourage  railways  in  India.  The  defectiveness  of  this  polioy 
it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  While  appearing  to  be  anxious  for 
acquiring  the  fruits  of  experience,  it  wiljl,  in  reality,  be  no  oxpb* 
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ximent  at  all.  If  by  constructing  this  short  line,  we  hope  to  dis* 
cover  whether  such  works  in  eartn,  or  biick,  or  stone,  as  a  rail* 
way  would  require,  can  withstand  the  hostility  of  an  Indian  di- 
mate,  its  vertical  sun,  its  heavy  rains,  its  tempestuous  winds,  its 
floods,  and  irrepressible  vegetation,  we  need  enter  into  no  new 
undertakings  to  decide  that  point  The  bunds  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  Deccan,  in  the  valley  of  Oodipiir,  and  almost 
everywhere  else  throughout  India,  have  long  ago  determined  the 
question.  No  room  is  left  for  scepticism.  Similar  works  have 
been  constructed,  and  having  resisted  all  the  influences  enume- 
rated  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  are  still  standing  entire,  and  pre- 
pared to  battle  with  the  inclemency  of  future  centuries. 

Again,  as  a  commercial  speculation,  a  short  line  would  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  practical  results.  If  constructed  be- 
tween two  populous  cities  carrying  on  already  a  considerable 
traffic,  and  mhabited  for  the  most  part  by  persons  engaged  in 
trade,  some  little  advance  might  no  doubt  be  made  towards  a 
correct  opinion.  But,  after  all,  how  imperfect  would  be  the  trial ! 
It  is  in  countries  thickly  peopled  where  the  movements  of  tnde 
are  rapid,  where  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  long- 
ix^  for  a  brief  interval  of  rest,  which  occasionally  overtakes  l£e 
inhabitants  of  thronged  and  populous  cities  that  crowd  men  into 
steam  trains  for  short  distances.  In  a  country  like  India,  it  will 
require  a  combination  of  many  causes  to  create  the  appetite  for 
rapid  travelling.  First,  people  must  be  able  to  pay  for  it,  and 
convinced — which  they  can  only  be  by  time — that  it  is  safe;  and 
secondly,  there  must  be  attractions  of  gain  or  pleasure  at  the  fur- 
ther terminus,  to  tempt  them  from  their  homes.  While  it  lasts, 
the  passion  for  pilgrimage  will  supply  the  railway  with  many 
passengers,  and  those  not  mere  beggars  and  unsubstantial  devotees, 
as  many  persons  seem  to  fancy,  but  people  of  good  property,  whom 
the  precepts  of  their  religion,  such  as  it  is,  perpetually  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  send  wandering  over  the  whole  face  of  India.  Now 
none  of  these  classes  of  passengers  would  avail  themselves,  to  any 
^reat  extent,  of  a  railroad  running  for  a  short  distance  only.  If 
at  lay  directly  in  their  way,  they  might  use  it;  but  if  a  line  of 
1200  or  1300  miles,  stretching  across  the  whole  peninsula,  from 
the  capital  of  the  western  presidency  to  that  oi  the  cast,  were 
constructed,  the  case  would  be  very  diflerent.  Men  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  think  little  of  going  200  or  300  miles  out  of 
their  way,  to  be  whirled  in  a  few  hours  to  the  end  of  what  they 
had  always  regarded  as  a  journey  of  many  months.  And  then, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  there  would  be  a  compensating 
power  in  the  mere  length  of  the  line,  since  what  it  mignt  fail  to 
And  in  one  district,  it  would  And  in  another;  while,  by  dc^^recs, 
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tlie  whole  trade  of  the  surrounding  provinces  would  flow  towards 
it^  as  water  towards  the  channel  of  some  great  river. 

These  and  many  other  considerations  must  tend,  we  think,  to 
show  that  a  short  experimental  line  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  absurdity.    Whether  it  succeeds  or  fails  it  will  prove  no- 
thing.   If  it  succeed  it  may  owe  its  success  to  local  circumstances, 
which  would,  however,  have  no  effect  upon  a  longer  line;  and  if 
it  fail  it  may  owe  its  failure  to  the  fact  tnat  it  falls  short  of  some 
given  point,  passing  which  it  might,  perhaps,  find  ample  encourage- 
ment.  After  all,  should  this  plan  be  persisted  in,  we  trust  that  me 
field  of  operations  will  be  selected  with  judmient  and  after  much 
deliberation.    We  should  ourselves  prefer  tne  track  leading  from 
the  great  cotton  districts  down  the  Ghauts  to  Bombay;  not  that 
there  would  be  much  to  be  gained  by  passengers,  but  that  by 
essentiallv  promoting  the  prosperity  of  India,  something  would 
be  done  for  the  security  of  our  manufacturing  system  at  home. 
Nothing  can  be  well  more  imperfect  than  the  means  by  which 
cotton  IS  conveyed  down  this  road  at  present.     Where  bridges 
have  been  erected  to   facilitate  the  passage  of  the  numerous 
streams  which  intersect  this  route,  they  are   so  ridiculously  nar* 
row  that  the  lumbering  cotton-carts,  with  their  bales  projecting 
on  either  side,  find  it  impossible  to  traverse  them,  and  therefore 
make  a  detour  to  avoid  what  was  meant  for  their  especial  con- 
venience !  Besides,  those  bridges,  constructed  hastily  of  unseasoned 
jungle  timber,  become  in  a  short  time  so  ricketty,  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  for  a  heavily-laden  vehicle  to  trust  itself  upon  them. 
Here,  then,  a  beginning  might  be  made  profitably  both  for  India 
and  for  England.    Different  considerations  may  induce  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  the  governor-general  to  construct  their  experi- 
mental line  elsewhere.    They  will,  no  doubt,  desire  to  escape  the 
en^eering  difficulties  presented  by  the  ascent  of  the  Ghauts, 
and  be  anxious  to  pitch  upon  some  track  where  the  chance  of 
passengers  is  greater. 

This  may  oe  inferred  from  several  expressions  in  the  despatch 
to  the  governor-general.  The  difference  is  very  carefully  pomted 
out  between  this  country,  with  its  dense  and  wealthy  population, 
and  most  parts  of  India,  where  the  population  is  both  poor  and 
thinly-scattered;  and  it  is  observed  that  where,  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  greatest  amount  of  profit  is  derived  from  passengers,  in 
India  it  must  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  derived  from  the  trans- 
port of  goods.  The  remark  will  not  strictljr  apply  to  Bengal, 
where  the  population  is  nearly  as  dense  as  in  England,  though 
certainly  mucn  poorer,  and  consequently  less  inclined  to  locomo- 
lion,  and  less  able  to  indulge  in  it.  Generally,  however,  it  is  the 
transport  of  merchandise  to  which  we  must  at  first  look  for  profit 
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in  xidlway  q>ecnilElao&  in  India.  To  this^  on  all  Hnes,  mnrt  be 
added  the  cony^aaioe  of  the  mails,  and  on  Beveral  the  transpcxt 
of  troops.  Under  all  circumstances,  if  the  Indian  government 
refiise  to  enconro^  railways,  it  will  display  an  extraoidiiiaxy 
degree  of  self«denial;  for,  if  the  proi^)ect  of  even  small  and  sloiw 
leliuns  do  not  disooon^  capitahsts  who  can  propose  to  them- 
selves  no  object  bat  gain,  still  less  ou^bt  it  to  induce  government 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  flame  of  enterprise,  since,  let  who 
will  lose,  the  finances  of  the  Company  must  inevitably  profit  by 
the  introduction  of  railways. 

There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany will  be  di^>osed  to  exercise  a  discouraging  influence.  From 
the  despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  goyonor-geiienl, 
directly  the  contrary  may  be  inferred.  The  minds  of  the  writers 
of  that  document  appear  to  have  beai  made  up  on  the  subject; 
though  to  avoid  the  charge  of  haste  and  warmth  they  considered 
it  necessary  to  state  the  objections  that  may  be  tugea  by  neiBons 
im&vouiable  to  the  views  which  they  themselves  evidently  take 
of  the  matter.  This  is  prudent  and  statesman-like.  Stdl  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  they  veiy  eamestljr  desire  the  opening  of  rail- 
way communication  in  India,  because  it  cannot  be  concealed  from 
them  that,  only  by  such  means  can  the  ^national  riches  dT  the 
oountiy  be  rendered  accessible.  The  directors,  as  prudent  men, 
are  inclined  to  examine  with  scrupulous  caution  all  the  relalioiis 
in  which  they  must  stand  to  the  railway  companies.  Thai  to  a 
certain  extent  they  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  them  is  quite 
dear.  But  were  they  now  at  the  outset  to  exhibit  tokens  of  a 
too  great  confidence  and  highly  flattermg  expectations,  the  specu- 
lators mi^ht  take  advantage  of  their  indiscretion  to  demand 
unreasonable  concessions  fr^  them. 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  most  politic  caution,  they  are  miaUe 
to  conceal  how  thoroughly  they  approve  of  the  projeot.  Hie 
narrow  policy  of  exclusion  which  formerly  prevailed  at  the  India 
House  has  now  probably  not  one  advocate  left.  It  is  no  km^ 
believed  by  any  poHtician,  however  antiquated,  that  our  domimon 
in  the  East  is  to  be  rendered  durable  by  keei>inj?  the  populatioa 
as  much  as  possible  beyond  the  sphe^  of  the  influence  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  felt  that  the  more  inti- 
mately the  Hind6fi  and  the  English  are  blended,  the  more  efibc- 
tnally  will  the  eneigy  of  the  one  be  impaated  to  the  other. 
Time  has  expk)ded  altogether  the  notion  that  the  influence  of  the 
mnquering  caste  must  derive  force  and  efficacy  fix>m  keeping  die 
vaaquiihea  at  a  distance,  or,  in  other  words,  fiom  prejooioe  and 
misconception.  We  know  better  now.  It  is  by  coming  per- 
petaally  in  contact  with  the  Hindib,  by  exoitiag  dieir  ambitioDt 


by  opening  before  them  fresh  prospects  of  gain  and  pleasure,  ib 
one  word,  Dj  raising  them  oat  of  their  habitual  apathy,  that  we 
can  ever  hope  to  turn  them  and  the  oountry  to  good  account. 

The  despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors  speaks  of  the  inha- 
UtantB  of  many  parts  of  India,  as  poor,  and  thinly  scattered. 
But  why  are  they  poor?  and  why  should  their  numbers  in  those 

Gxmnces  be  few?  Is  it  that  the  soil  is  sterile,  or  that  the  inha- 
tants  are  incapable  of  profitmg  by  its  fertility?  Nothing  of 
all  this.  In  theDeccan,  at  least,  and  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Central  and  Northern  India,  nature  has  most  prodi^Uy 
lavieiied  her  g^.  Nor  are  the  natives  generally  wantmg  either 
in  skill  or  in  inclination  to  profit  by  the  benencaice  of  nature. 
Where  they  have  fiuled  to  ao  this,  where  they  contmue  poor, 
where  the  impulse  of  population  is  checked,  where  there  is  stag- 
nation for  the  present,  and,  unless  it  dawns  from  without,  no  hope 
for  the  future,  it  is  only  where  unfavourable  circumstances  inter- 
fere with  the  develonment  of  industry. 

Most  persons  will  remember  the  history  of  the  events  which 
rendered  us  masters  of  Hariana,  a  territory  lying  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Delhi.  Unwilling  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  charge  of 
governing  it,  we  invited  one  chief  after  another  to  become  its  ruler, 
bnt,  having  made  the  attempt,  they  all  in  turns  relinquished  it,  so 
that  we  were  ultimately  compelled  to  take  its  management  into  our 
own  hands,  and  in  consequence  of  the  sums  we  have  expended  in 
calling  fordi  its  resources,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  dis-^ 
tricts  in  the  Company's  dominions.  Elsewhere,  as  well  as  in 
Northern  India,  and  in  the  Deccan,  laige  tracts  of  most  excellent 
land,  produce  nothing,  because. the  means  of  sinking  wells,  and 
constructing  tanks,  are  wanting,  and  they  are  so,  merely  because 
the  produce  of  the  land  finds  no  outlet. 

Ckrry  railroads  into  the  poorest  of  those  provinces  and  there 
poverty  will  gradually  disappear,  whilepopulation  wiU  expand  to 
2Beet  the  largest  demands  of  mdustry.  What  happened  in  Uariana 
will  happen  everywhere  else.  The  country  wiuch  is  too  poor  to 
defray  the  charge  of  bad  government,  however  small  it  may  be, 
will  prove  rich  enough  to  defray  the  charge  of  good  government, 
however  great;  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  offices  of  government 
to  devebpe  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  a  countiy  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

Connected  with  this  subject  there  is  a  subordinate  question^ 
whidi  may  deserve  some  conaderation.  It  has  been  contended, 
that  the  management  of  such  undertakings  as  those  of  which  we 
are  here  speakmg  oughtnot  to  be  left  in  we  hands  of  the  English 
residing  in  India.  'Hie  precise  mmifioation  of  this  remark  it  ia 
difficult  to  seise.    It  may  mean  that  they  should  not  be  aban** 
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doned  entirely  to  Indian  capitalists,  a  question  which  conoenis 
chiefly,  perhaps,  our  rich  men  here  at  home,  who  have  spare 
capital  which  they  would  be  glad  to  invest  profitably;  or  it  may 
mean  that,  if  the  companies  tnat  may  be  formed  shall  be  of  a 
mixed  character,  consisting  partly  oi  residents  in  that  country, 
partly  of  residents  in  this,  then  the  management  also  ought  to  be 
of  a  mixed  nature,  which  no  one,  of  course,  will  be  prepared  to 
deny.  But  the  observation  appears  to  point  at  something  else, 
and  may  possibly  indicate  some  difference  of  views  between  cer- 
tain speculators  in  this  country  and  capitalists  in  India.  It  would 
be  premature  to  attempt  to  decide  between  them,  till  we  uod^- 
6tand  precisely  what  the  dispute  is,  which,  at  present,  we  do  not 

We  discover,  however,  a  sort  of  preliminary  difficulty,  to  whidi 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  make  some  allusion  now.  The  capitalist 
of  India  are,  of  course,  distributed  through  the  three  presidencies 
in  certain  proportions;  and  in  contemplating  the  development  of 
the  railway  system,  will  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  accidental 
distribution  we  have  spoken  of.  The  capitalists  of  Bengal  will 
contemplate  all  India  from  the  meridian  of  Calcutta ;  those  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  from  that  of  Madras;  while  the  Craesuaea  of 
Western  India  will  take  up  their  stand  at  Bombay.  Precisely  the 
same  thing  is  likely  to  happen  amon^  the  wealthy  speculators  who 
have  returned  from  the  East.  Their  presidential  prejudices  ding 
to  them  still,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  warp  their  judgment,  by 
calling  into  activity  their  instinctive  preferences. 

This  fact  the  public  here  in  England  should  bear  in  mind,  and 
when  they  hear  a  civil  or  military  servant  of  the  Company  decide 
in  favour  of  this  or  that  line  of  railway,  should  ask  themselves, 
from  what  presidency  does  he  come?  Many  causes  comlune  to 
account  for  the  fact  we  have  been  speaking  of;  but  the  principal 
is,  that  the  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  one  division  of  India,  is 
much  better  acquainted  with  that  division  than  any  other.  He 
will  argue,  therefore,  that  though  railways  be  much  wanted  in 
his  presidency,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  would  scarcely  be 
encouragement  enough  for  them  in  the  other  two.  Now,  the 
truth  is,  that  railways  are  wanted  everywhere  in  India;  bat  in 
some  parts  more  than  in  others. 

It  might  be  injurious,  therefore,  to  concede  to  the  Anglo-In* 
dians  a  predominant  influence  at  the  outset.  Our  inquiry  ought 
to  be,  which  of  all  the  proposed  lines  will  pay  best.  With  any 
other  consideration  capitalists  can  have  nothms  to  do.  It  is  not 
for  them  to  inquire  wnat  will  please  best  at  C^cutta  or  Bombay* 
but  what  will  produce  the  ^eatest  dividends.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  a  source  of  considerable  satis&ction  to  know,  that  what- 
ever will  best  promote  the  views  of  capitalists,  wiU,  at  the  same 
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time,  be  best  for  India  and  for  England  in  a  political  as  well  as 
in  a  pecuniary  sense.  For,  if  what  majr  be  called  the  great  ex* 
perimental  bne*  be  selected  wisely,  it  will  be  carried  through  the 
districts  which  have  the  greatest  abundance  of  valuable  commo- 
dities to  bring  into  the  market,  and  are  likely  to  be  traversed  by 
most  passengers.  This  must  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of 
statistical  details,  which  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  accurate 
scrutiny.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  m>m  the  information  before  us, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  line  from  Bom* 
bay  to  Coringa. 

There  is  one  point  more  to  which,  before  dismissing  the  sub* 
ject,  we  must  allude.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  its  despatch  to 
the  governor-general,  declares  it  to  be  its  opinion  that  the  Indian 
government  ought  to  exercise  the  same  superintendence  over  rail- 
ways in  India,  as  the  home  government  does  over  railways  in 
Grreat  Britain.  It  is  further  of  opinion,  that  it  should  always 
be  within  the  competence  of  government  to  acquire  from  the 
several  companies,  by  purchase,  the  great  trunk  roads,  whatever 
might  be  determinea  respecting  the  branches. 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  for  very  serious  consideration.  For 
if  on  the  one  hand  it  be  argued  that  the  rulers  of  a  country  ought 
not  to  be  dependent  on  a  company  of  private  speculators  for  the 
transmission  of  troops  and  mails;  it  may  be  replied,  that  when 
government  is  desirous  of  conveying  armies  to  any  given  point 
by  sea,  it  hires  and  does  not  purchase  transports,  and  that  the  same 
principle  may,  also,  be  found  most  economical  on  land.  But 
further,  the  persons  who  contribute  their  capital  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  in  India  may  desire  their  shares  in  them  to  be  a 
permanent  property,  transmissible  like  any  other  property  to  their 
children.  All  these  questions,  however,  will  be  maturely  con- 
sidered before  the  acts  of  incorporation  of  the  several  companies 
are  drawn  up,  though  we  have  thought  it  right  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  a  passing  allusion. 

•  This  we  say,  because  a  short  railroad  has  already  been  constmcted  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  which  has  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  profitable.  But  the 
reasons  are  obvious  :~the  Ked-hill  railway,  to  which  it  will  be  perceived  we 
allude,  was  made  dependent  on  a  canal,  and  as  that  occasionally  dried  up,  the 
railroad  could  not  possibly  answer  ;  for  when  there  was  no  water  to  float  the 
barges,  the  txalns  which  brought  down  granite  to  fill  them  could  not,  of  course, 
be  needed. 


(    4W    ) 
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The  IkistoiT  of  popular  fictiona  offers  many  subjects  for  deep  re- 
flection. It  18  in  tnese  rude  records  of  an  early  state  of  socielnr, 
but  more  durable  than  even  the  written  documents  of  later  bis- 
tory,  that  we  may  trace  the  primeval  affinity  of  nations  now 
wiaely  separated  by  space  and  diveisity  of  language  and  mannes; 
and  the  traveller  hears  with  surprise  and  jojr,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  distant  wilds  of  India  tell  the  same  stories  which  have  been 
the  delight  of  his  childhood  in  his  own  native  land  in  the  West. 
The  national  fictions  of  a  pecqple  may  be  arranged  in  diBSsrent 
dasBes,  which  have  been  transmitted  and  jHreserved  in  several 
different  ways.  Some  of  tl^em — such  as  the  mythic  romances — 
are  often  as  ancient  as  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong,  and  have 
been  in  part  carried  away  as  a  birthright  wh^i  it  branched  off 
from  the  primitive  stock;  and  these  prove  community  of  odgin 
with  other  tribes  in  which  the  same  mythic  legends  are  found  to 
exist.  They  are  features  common  to  the  di£^nt  children  of  one 
fiimily.  Another  dass  of  fictions  has  been  mutually  borrowed  at 
some  early  period,  when  the  different  races  who  now  pieaerve 
them  have  been  in  a  position  of  more  intimate  interoooxss  than 
at  any  subsequent  time.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  latter 
dasB  is  furnished  by  the  popular  tales  whick  were  the  ikvourite 
eitertainment  of  our  forefathers  in  the  thirteenth  and  following 
centuries,  and  most  of  which  were  derived  from  the  £ast. 
They  are  convincing  monuments  of  a  state  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  Christians  and  Saracens,  which  is  but  &intly  indi- 
cated in  the  more  prejudiced  writings  of  the  monkish  annaJiats- 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  literary  histoiy  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  aware  that  an  important  part  of  the  business 
of  the  jongleur,  or  minstrel,  was  to  tell  stories,  often  of  a  ludi- 
crous, and  not  unfrequently  of  a  very  coarse,  description.  Our  lite- 
rary historians  have  &Uen  into  the  error  of  supposmg  the  jon^eur 
to  De  merely  the  descendant  of  the  older  bfou:  he  was,  on  the 
ccHitrary,  peculiar  to  the  age  which  followed  the  crusades,  and 
was  without  doubt  an  importation  from  the  East.  His  aUxibutea 
were  far  more  varied  than  those  of  the  Saxon  or  (German  minstrd. 
He  was  alternately  a  8tory*teller,  a  musician,  a  mountebank,  and 
a  conjuror;  and  we  find  in  his  suite  even  liie  dancing-girls  who 
are  still  cherished  in  oriental  countries.  These  could  nave  been 
transmitted  from  one  people  to  another  only  in  times  of  intimate 
and  friendly  intercourse,  differing  much  from  what  we  generally 
picture  to  ourselves  as  the  relations  between  Christian  and  Sa« 
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raoen  in  the  a^  of  the  cruaadexB.  These  periods  of  peiKsefuI  iac 
tercommunication  were  those  which  are  so  indignantly  denounced 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  for  that  laxity  of  manneiSy  which 
allowed  the  champions  of  the  ChurcK  to  intenniz  with,  tlie  infi- 
dels, and  when  the  performances  of  the  jonglenr  and  the  dancing* 
^Is  were  more  attractive  than  the  din  of  arms/  We  meet  wiui 
incidents,  not  only  in  the  medieval  romances,  bnt  in  the  drior 
pages  of  the  chromcler,  which  show  that  it  was  not  uncommon  fi>r 
Saracenic  minstrels  and  jongleurs  to  follow  their  vocation  in 
Christian  countries.  In  the  half  historical,  half  legendary  history 
of '  Fulke  Fitz  Warine,'  one  of  the  outlaws, '  who  knew  enough  of 
tabour,harp,  viol,  sitole,  and  jonglerie*  {aavoit  aisez  de  tabaur^  harpe^ 
mokf  sitole^  e  jo^elerie\  blackens  his  face  and  skin,  and  re^irs  to 
the  court  of  King  John  in  the  disguise  of  a  Moorish  mmstrel, 
and  he  is  there  welcomed,  makes  ^  much  minstrelsy  of  tabonr, 
and  other  instruments/  and  shows  by  his  sleight-of-lumd  that  he 
was  a  honjogelere.  The  early  romances  fumidi  other  instances  of 
Moorish  minstrels,  or  persons  in  that  disguise,  entertained  at  the 
courts  of  Christian  barons  and  princes,  and  conversely  of  Christian 
jongleurs  who  visited  the  Saracens.  The  Emperor  Frederick  IE., 
celebrated  for  his  love  of  letters,  and  for  his  enmity  to  the  pope, 
was  accused  of  having,  while  in  Syria  in  1229,  received  into  his 
palace  Saracen  quests,  and  of  having  caused  Christian  dancing- 
girls  to  play  before  them.t  And,  in  1241,  when  Richard,  £ad 
of  Cornwall,  visited  the  emperor,  there  were  Saracenic  dandng* 
girls  and  jongleurs  attached  to  the  imperial  court,  who  astonidhed 
nim  with  their  performances,  j:  His  papal  enemies  accused  Frederick 
of  keeping  these  infidel  women  for  the  indulgence  of  his  passions 
(which  they  imaged  to  be  a  greater  sin  thcui  incontinence  with 
females  who  hdd  the  Christian  fiiith);  but  he  defended  himself 


*  Ez  omni  gente  Christiana  ftcinorotU  laxorioBi,  etarkn,  mbm^  kutrioiuf,  hoc 
genus  omne  in  terram  sanctam  tanquam  in  senUnam  qnandam  oonfinaeratv  eanip 
que  obacoenis  moribus  et  actibns  iaqninabat.  GqiUcIdi.  Kenbrigeni.  de  rebus 
Anglicis,  lib.  iii.,  c.  15.  Compare  the  account  giren  bj  Jac.  de  Vitriaco, 
Hist.  Orient,  capp.  73,  74,  83,  who  also  particidarifles  the  jon^ema  and 
miostrels. 

t  Item  in  palatio  suo  Achonensi  fedt  conyivari  Saracenos,  et  fedt  eis  habece 
mulieres  Christianas  saltatzices,  ad  ludendnm  coram  eis.    Matth.  Faris»  toL  il, 

TS61. 
Duflfr  enim  puellae  Sancenn,  oorporibus  elegantes,  sajper  paTimenti  {daakaem 
quatuor  globos  spherioos  pedibus  ascendebant,  plantis  suis  subponentes,  una  Ti- 
delioet  duos,  et  alia  reliquos  duos,  et  super  eosdem  globos  hue  et  iUuc  plaudentes 
tranmeabant ;  et  quo  eas  spiritus  ferebi^  ydyentibua  spheris  fecebantor,  bmcbia 
Indendo  et  cuiendo  diyersimode  contorquentes,  et  corpora  secundum  modules 
replicantes,  cymbala  tinnientia  yel  tabellas  in  manibus  collidentes,  et  jocose  se 
gerentes  et  prodi^aliter  exagitantes.  Et  sic  mirabile  spectaculum  intuentibus 
tam  ipse  quam  alii  joculatores  prsbuerunt.  M«  Ftois,  ib.,  p.  569.  This  is  a 
corious  picture  of  the  performances  of  the  jongleurs. 
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against  this  charge,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  dancing-girk 
employed  to  afford  entertainment  to  his  court. 

in  vie  thirteenth  century,  the  stories  of  the  jongleur  of  Western 
Europe,  put  into  easy  French  verse,  became  numerous  under  the 
title  of '  Fabliaux,*  and  a  considerable  number  are  still  preserved 
in  manuscripts.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  fabliaux  as  might  be 
expected,  are  at  once  traced  to  oriental  prototypes,  some  of  them 
being  nearly  identical  with  the  Eastern  origmals,  whilst  oth^s 
have  been  more  or  less  modified  in  the  course  of  transmission,  to 
suit  the  difference  in  manners  and  religious  creed  of  the  people 
who  adopted  them.  A  good  example  of  the  kind  of  modifica- 
tion which  they  thus  \mderwent,  is  furnished  by  the  Arabian 
story  of  the  *  Hunchback,'  which  is  the  subject  of  two  difierent 
fabliaux  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  appears  subsequendy  und^ 
other  forms,  both  in  French  and  En^lisli.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
only  a  brief  outline  of  the  storv  m  the  *  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.'  The  hunchback  is  regaled  at  supper  by  a  tailor  and  his 
wiie,  and  is  choked  by  a  fish-bone.  Fearing  to  be  accused 
of  murder,  they  carry  him  to  a  physician,  and  depart. 
The  physician  running  against  him  in  nis  haste,  knocks  the 
patient  down,  and,  finding  him  without  animation,  supposes  that 
he  has  been  accidentally  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  conailta 
with  his  wife,  and  they  determine  to  bear  the  body  to  the  court 
of  the  house  of  a  neignbour,  who  was  the  steward  of  the  sultan*3 
kitchen;  the  steward  comes  home  in  the  night,  and  supposes  the 
intruder  to  be  a  thief,  strikes  the  hunchback  with  a  mallet,  and, 
as  he  imagines,  kills  him.  In  his  distress,  he  carries  the  dead 
man  into  the  street,  and  places  him  upright  against  a  wall  near 
the  market.  A  Christian  broker,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  shortly 
afterwards  passes  by,  and  supposing  the  hunchback  to  be  a  person 
concealed  there  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  him,  strikes  liim 
down,  and  being  caught  in  the  act  of  beating  the  dead  body,  13 
at  once  accused  of  the  murder. 

In  both  the  early  French  versions  of  the  story,  a  monk  occupies 
the  place  of  the  hunchback,  and  the  catastrophe  arises  out  of  an 
affair  of  gallantry.  The  first  is  entitled,  '  Du  Segretain  Moinc' 
The  sacnstan  attempts  to  seduce  the  wife  of  a  burgher,  to  whose 
house  he  is  allured,  and  he  is  there  immediately  slain  by  the 
husband.  The  latter,  to  avoid  discovery,  carries  the  body  through 
the  postern  of  the  abbey  by  which  the  monk  had  issued,  and 
places  him  on  a  seat  in  one  of  the  out-houses.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  prior  of  the  abbey  comes  to  the  place  with  a  candle,  and,  sup- 
posing the  sacristan  to  be  asleep,  attempts  to  rouse  him  with  a 
blow,  and  the  body  falls  to  the  ground.  The  prior  now  finds 
that  he  is  dead,  and  it  being  known  that  he  had  quarrelled  with 
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the  sacristan  the  da^  before,  he  fears  that  he  may  be  accused  of 
murder.    In  this  dilemma,  he  recollects  that  the  sacristan  had 
been  observed  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  burgher's  wife,  and 
he  carries  him  back  to  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  had 
been  murdered.     The  burgher,  hearing  a  noise  at  the  door,  opens 
it,  and  is  thrown  down  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  falls 
upon  him.     His  wife,  alarmed  by  her  husband's  ones,  hastens  to 
the  spot  with  a  Ught,  and  they  are  terrified  to  find  the  corpse  re* 
turned.    By  the  advice  of  the  lady,  the  burgher  carries  it  to  the 
dunghill    of    a  farmer  who  lived  at  some    distance  from   his 
house,    in   order    to   bury  it  there.      It   happened  that   the 
farmer  had  ciured  a  flitch  of  bacon,  which  he  had  left  hanging  in 
his  pantry,  and  a  thief  had  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out  of  the 
iiouse,  and  had  buried  it  in  a  sack  under  the  surface  of  the  dung- 
hill, intending  to  fetch  it  away  in  the  night     The  burgher,  find- 
ing the  sack,  took  out  the  bacon  and  carried  it  home,  leaving  the 
body  of  the  corpulent  sacristan  in  its  place.     Meanwhile,  the 
thief  was  gambhng  with  his  companions  in  a  tavern^  and  they 
proposed  to  sup  on  a  portion  of  the  bacon  in  question.    The  thief 
hastened  to  the  dunghill,  found  the  sack,  ana  bore  it  in  triumph 
to  the  tavern;*  but  when  the  maid  proceeded  to  empty  it  of  its 
4^ntents,  the  first  object  which  presented  itself  was  a  pair  of  boots, 
And  they  then  found  that  their  booty  had  undergone  a  singular  trans- 
formation.    Unable  to  account  for  the  change,  they  determined 
to  make  the  farmer  bear  the  consequences,  and  the  clever  thief 
i^ho  stole  it  carried  the  monk  back,  introduced  himself  into  the 
house  by  stealth,  and  hung  the  body  up  on  the  same  hook  which 
had  held  the  hacon.    In  the  monung  the  farmer  awoke  before 
daylight,  himgiy,  and  ill  at  ease;  and  while  his  wife  was  making 
a  nre,  he  went  in  the  dark  to  cut  a  slice  of  the  bacon  for  their 
breakfiust;  but,  handling  it  roughly,  the  beam,  being  rotten,  gave 
ivTay,  and  the  weighty  mass  fell  upon  him.    A  light  was  now  ob- 
tained, and  they  discovered  a  monk  instead  of  a  flitch,  and  recog- 
ziised  him  for  the  sacristan  of  the  neighbouring  abbey.     It  would 
appear  that  his  reputation  was  none  of  the  best ;  and  in  order  to 

Set  rid  of  him,  they  mounted  the  body  on  one  of  the  farmer's 
orses,  in  an  upright  position,  and  fixed  an  old  rusty  spear  in  his 
hand.  The  horse  being  let  loose,  terrified  at  the  shouts  of  the 
fanner  and  his  wife,  rushes  through  the  court  of  the  abbey,  over- 
throwing the  subprior  and  others  in  its  way;  and,  finally,  rolls 
exhausted  into  a  neighbouring  ditch,  from  which  it  is  raised  by  . 
the  monks,  who,  finding  their  sacristan  dead,  suppose  that  he  had 
become  mad,  that  he  md  stolen  the  farmer's  horse,  and  that  he 

*  Ghaacun  11  crie  wilecomme.    The  use  of  this  latter  word  (welcome)  piOTes  tbo 
JtMau  to  have  been  written  in  England. j 
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Iiad  been  kiDed  hy  the  &IL  The  ineideiitB  in  this  t/tory  ynarj 
much  from  thai  of  the  '  Huschbac  V  although  the  outline  is  iden- 
tical;, but  it  is  not  improbable  that  other  vernons  of  tlie  same 
story  wese  once  current  in  the  East,  and  the  fabHam  maj  owe 
less  to  the  imaffination  of  the  Western  jongleur,  than  at  fiarsi 
gLmoe  we  are  lea  to  suppose. 

The  second ^ft&»  on  this  subject  is  entitled,  ^  Du  Prestie  c*an 
p(»le;'  and,  Hke  the  one  just  described,  it  is  printed  in  the  ccdleo- 
tion  of  Barbazan.  A  jniest,  surprised  by  tne  injured  husb«nd, 
is  killed,  and  the  gnil^  wife,  with  the  assistance  of  her  maid- 
servant, carries  the  body  out  during  the  night,  and  places  it 
against  the  door  of  a  house  which  the  priest  was  in  the  hal^t  of 
Tisiting.  The  good  man  of  the  house  opens  the  door,  and  is 
thrown  down  by  the  fall  of  the  body,  which  is  disooreied  to  be 
that  of  the  priest  By  the  advice  of  his  wife,  he  carries  die  body 
towards  the  fields  to  bury  it;  but  finding  a  peasant  asleep,  witti 
his  mare  feeding  beside  him,  he  places  the  dead  priest  on  its  faac^ 
and  returns  home.  The  peasant  wakes,  and  supposing  that  sone 
one  was  stealing  his  mare^  strikes  him  down  with  his  staff,  and 
then  finds  that  it  is  a  priest  from  the  neighbouring  monastery. 
The  rustic  then  places  the  corpse  upon  his  maie,  with  the  in- 
tention of  carrying  it  to  a  distance;  but  in  his  way  he  Alls  in 
with  three  robl>era,  who  save  themselves  by  flight,  leaving  b^kind 
them  a  sack  containing  a  stolen  '  bacon/  This  he  carries  oflf^ 
after  having  placed  the  body  in  the  sack.  The  robbers  reinra, 
find  the  sack,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  touched,  and  cany 
it  to  a  tavern,  and  the  same  incidents  occur  as  in  tfie  former 
story,  until  the  priest  is  suspended  in  the  larder  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  bacon  had  been  stolen.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  chamberlain  oi  a  bishop  who  had  come  to  vkit  the 
abbey  (where  he  was  any  thing  but  welcome),  comes  to  the 
house  to  seek  a  supper,  and  the  host  discovers  the  body  of  die 
priest.  After  the  aeparture  of  his  guest,  he  carries  the  body  to 
the  abbey,  finds  the  door  of  the  prior's  chamber  open,  and  pteoes 
it  there  against  the  wall.  The  prior  coming  to  his  room,  and 
fearing  to  be  accused  of  the  pnest*s  death,  carries  him  to  the 
chamber  of  the  bishop,  and  places  him  on  his  bed.  The  bitter, 
waking  in  the  night,  and  feehng  a  heavy  body  on  his  bed,  sup- 

Cs  it  to  be  a  do^,  and,  seizing  a  club,  beats  it  until  a  light  is 
tght;  and  finding  the  priest  slain,  he  buries  him  wi£  doe 
ceremonies  the  following  day. 

In  some  cases,  the  inad^its  of  the  original  story  have  been  so 
strictly  preserved  in  its  transmipsion  from  the  East,  that  it  loses 
much  ot  its  point  from  its  want  of  accords  nee -with  Western  feel- 
ings.   One  of  the  most  popular  storiies  of  the  middle  ages,  wlu^ 
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BppaatB  in  a  flieat  Tariisty  of  fi>nn8,  is  that  of  an  old  procuresBy 
who  undertone  to  persuade  a  beaa^ul  and  chaste  wife  to  consent 
to  the  desires  of  a  young  man.    The  old  woman  has  a  little  dog, 
to  which  she  administers  mustard  with  its  food,  and  its  eyes  aie 
filled  with  tears.    She  llien  pays  a  visit  to  the  matron,  who,  natu^ 
lally  enough,  asks  why  the  aog  weeps.     The  wicked  woman  tells 
her  that  the  dog  was  her  daughter,  who  had  refused  to  listen  to 
the  prayeis  of  a  lover,  and  that,  as  a  punishment,  she  had  beeoi 
changed  by  sorcery  into  the  animal  before  her.    The  lady,  be^ 
fieving  this  stcny,  rather  than  incur  the  same  fate,  agrees  to  an 
appointment  with  her  amoureux.    This  tale  was  derived  through 
the  Arabians  from  India,  where  it  is  found  in  the  large  collection 
of  stories  entitled  ^  Vrikat-Eathft.'     But  it  is  much  more  intelli* 
gible  in  the  Indian  storjr,  which  depends  on  the  Brahminic  doc- 
trine of  the  transmiffration  of  souls;  it  was  the  soul  of  the  woman 
pretended  to  have  been  cruel  to  her  suitor,  which  had  migrated 
mto  the  body  of  the  dog,  an  unclean  animal,  which  was  therefore 
looked  upon  as  a  grievous  punishment.    A  similar  coincidence  is 
£nmd  in  another  popular  medieval  story.    A  simple  countryman 
earned  a  lamb  to  market,  and  six  rogues  agreed  together  to  cheat 
him  of  his  merchandise.    They  took  their  stations  in  the  six 
streets  of  the  town  throwh  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  each  ac- 
costed him  in  turn  with  &e  question,  '  For  how  much  will  yon 
aell  your  dog?    At  first  the  rustic  asserts  resolutely  that  it  is  a 
lamb;  but,  nndiag  so  many  persons  in  succession  taking  it  for  a 
dog,  he  becomes  terrified,  begins  to  believe  that  the  animal  is 
Iwwitched,  and  gives  it  up  to  me  last  of  the  six  inquirers,  in  order 
to  be  relieved  from  his  apprehensions.    This  story,  in  its  original 
farm,  is  found  in  the  Indian  collection  entitled  '  Pantohatantra;' 
and  we  there  understand  better  why  the  man  abandoned  the  ani- 
mal when  he  was  persuaded  that  it  was  a  dog,  because  this  in  the 
Brahminic  creed  is  an  imdean  animal.    Three  rogues  meet  a 
Siahnun  carrying  a  goat  which  he  has  just  bought  for  a  sacrifice: 
one  after  anower  they  tell  him  that  it  is  a  dog  which  he  is  carry- 
ing; and,  at  last,  beueving  that  his  eyes  are  Tascinated,  and  fear- 
ing to  be  polluted  by  the  touch  of  an  unclean  animal,  he  abandons 
it  to  the  tnieves,  who  carry  it  away.    The  same  story  is  found  in 
several  Arabian  collections,  and  from  them,  no  doubt,  it  came  to 
the  West 

The  period  at  which  the  transmission  of  these  stories  from  the 
East  appears  to  have  been  going  on  most  actively,  was  the  twelAh 
eentury.  Besides  the  mode  of  transmission  indicated  above,  which 
was  the  one  that  acted  most  largely,  two  or  three  of  the  more  popular 
Eastern  collections  passed  through  a  direct  translation.  The  famous 
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collection^  which  in  the  East  went  under  the  title  of '  Sendabed," 
was  translated  into  Latin  at  least  early  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
and  became  veiy  popular  in  almost  every  lanraage  of  Western 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Romance  ofthe  Seven  Sages.' 
The  no  less  celebrated  collection,  entitled  in  the  East  *  Calik  and 
Dimna,'  was  also  translated  into  Latin  in  the  thirteenth  centuTy. 
Another  collection,  under  the  title  of  *  DiscipUna  Clericalis,*  was 
derived  from  the  Spanish  Arabs  in  the  twelfth  century,  through 
a  converted  Jew  named  Peter  Alfonsi.  All  these  tainslations 
tended  to  extend  the  popularity  ofthe  Eastern  stories  in  Western 
Euro^. 

This  popularity  was  increased  by  another  circumstance,  which 
has  tended,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  preserve  a  class  of  the 
medieval  stories,  which  were  less  popular  as  fabUauXj  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  twelfth  century  there  arose  in  the  Church  a 
school  of  theologians,  who  discovered  in  every  thing  a  meaning 
symbolical  of  the  moral  duties  of  man,  or  of  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  reli^on.  They  moralised  or  symbolised  in  this  manner 
the  habits  of  the  animal  creation,  the  properties  of  plants,  the  laws 
ofthe  planetary  movements,  the  parts  of  a  building,  and  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  human  body,  romances  and  popular  stories, 
and  even  the  narratives  of  historical  events.  The  stories  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking^were  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
having  been,  in  their  Eastern  originals,  frequently  employed  to 
illustrate  moral  themes;  and  the  medieval  divines,  in  thus 
adapting  them,  were  only  making  a  wider  appUcation  of  a  mode 
of  teaching,  which  had  long  been  rendered  familiar  by  the  European 
fables*  In  fact,  this  symboHcal  application  began  with  faoles, 
like  those  composed  by  Odo  de  Cirington  in  the  twelfth  centoiy; 
and  the  distinction  between  these  and  many  of  the  stories  or 
fabliaux  being  not  very  strongly  defined,  it  soon  extended  itself  to 
the  rest/ In  the  thirteenth  century  these  stories  with  moralisations 
were  already  used  extensively  by  the  monks  in  their  sermons,  and 
each  preacher  made  collections  m  writing  for  his  own  private  use. 
An  immense  number  of  manuscripts  of  this  kind,  chiefly  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  are  still  preserved.  Many  of  the  stories  are 
evidently  borrowed  from  one  another;  others  appear  to  have  been 
taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  the  jongleur  or  common  stoij- 
teller,  and  fitted  at  once  by  the  writer  with  a  moralisation  to  serve 

*  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  the  introdaction  to  his  edition  of  the  English 
'  Gesta  Bomanonun'  (printed  for  the  Roxburgbe  Club),  points  oat  a  carioiu  coin- 
cidenoe  of  a  story  found  in  an  Arabian  writer,  with  a  moraUtj  nearly  identical 
with  the  morality  of  the  same  story  in  a  Latin  collection  of  stories  ;  but  this  by 
no  means  proves  that  the  monkish  system  of  moralising  the  stories  was  derived 
directly  from  the  East,  which,  indeed,  is  not  probable. 
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as  occasion  might  require.  The  mass  of  these  stories  are  of  the 
kmd  we  have  described  above,  and  are  evidently  of  Eastern  origin ; 
but  there  are  also  some  which  are  mere  medieval  applications  of 
classic  stories  and  abridged  romances,  while  others  are  anecdotes 
taken  from  history,  and  stories  founded  on  the  superstitions  and 
manners  of  the  people  of  Western  Europe.  Not  only  were  these 
private  collections  of  tales  with  moralisations,  as  we  have  just  ob- 
served, very  common  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  several  indus- 
trious writers  undertook  to  compile  and  pubhsh  larger  and  more 
carefully  arranged  works  for  the  use  of  preachers,  who  might  not 
be  so  capable  of  making  selections  for  themselves.  Among  these 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  '  Promptuarium  Exemplorum,'  the 

*  Summa  Praedicantium'  of  John  Bromyard,  the  *  Kepertorium 
Morale'  of  Peter  Berchorius,  and  some  others.  It  was  at  some 
period  of  the  fourteenth  century  tliat  a  writer,  whose  name  is  im- 
known,  made  a  collection  of  these  stories,  which  he  put  under 
the  names  of  different  supposed  emperors  of  Rome,  who  are  made 
generally  the  chief  actors  in  the  various  plots.  This  is  the  work 
which  has  been  since  so  famous  under  the  title  of  '  Gesta  Ro- 

HANOBUH.' 

Theideaof  givingthis  peculiar  form  to  thestoriesseems  to  have  ori- 
mnated  in  the  caprice  of  the  compiler;  and  classic  ears  are  somewhat 
uiocked  by  such  names  as  those  of  the  emperors  Dorotheus,  Asmo- 
deus,  and  rolinius,  mixed  indiscriminately  with  those  of  Diocletian, 
and  Claudius,  and  Vespasian.     The  date  of  the  compilation  of  the 

*  Oesta  Romanorum'  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  doubt; 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  editor  of  the  Roxburghe  Club 
edition  of  the  early  English  text,  to  prove  their  antiquity,  onl^ 

Erove  that  the  stones  themselves  were  popular  before  the  compi* 
ition  of  this  work,  which  is  an  incontrovertible  fact.  We  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Douce  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  Peter  Berchorius  to  be  the  author.  But 
this  is  a  question  of  very  little  importance;  for  the  *  Gesta  Roma- 
norum,' Uke  so  many  of  the  popular  productions  of  the  middle 
ages,  represents  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  time  much  more  than 
those  ot  the  individual  writer. 

We  think  that  Douce  acted  somewhat  inconsiderately  in  calling 
the  common  printed  text  the  original  ^  Gesta,'  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  edition  of  the  Latin  text  found  in  English  manuscripts. 
It  must,  we  think,  strike  every  reader,  that  me  printed  Latin 
'  Gtesta'  is  not  an  original  work,  but  a  mere  selection  of  stories 
from  the  *  Gesta,*  intermixed  with  much  extraneous  matter  taken 
from  the  classical  writers  and  the  medieval  historians ;  and  as  no 
mianuscript  has  yet  been  discovered  wliich  agrees  with  it,  it  iff 
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natural  eiicmgh  to  suppose  that  it  was  printed  from  ike  seleotuHt 
of  an  individual,  which  was,  perhaps,  made  for  the  press.  It  ap* 
pears  to  us  far  from  improbable  that  the  English  Laon  teact  is  tlie. 
original  one.  and,  therefore,  that  the  '  Oesta  Romanonxm'  was 
compiled  in  England.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  is  the  only  one 
now  known  which  is  consistent  and  complete.  While  it  is  tomid 
in  numerous  manuscripts  in  this  country,  and  is  in  all  ideatkal« 
the  continental  manuscripts  of  the '  Gresta'  are  of  the  gieateat 
larity,  and  we  have  not  met  with  two  which  agree  with  eadi 
other,  each  having  the  same  appearance  of  being  the  capricioiia 
compilation  of  an  individual  from  some  common  sonrceL  The 
English  Latin  text  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  aboot  the 
time  of  Richard  II. ;  the  few  manuscripts  of  the  continental  ^  Geata' 
which  we  have  seen  are  all  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  supporting  our  view  of  this  question,  that  some  of  the 
manuscripts  preserved  m  the  German  libraries  contain  stories  whidt 
are  in  the  English  Latin  text,  but  which  are  not  found  in  the 
text  of  the  printed  editions.  Professor  Keller's  edition  is  a  laest 
zeproduction  of  the  old  printed  text ;  and  we  believe  as  yet  nothing 
beyond  the  text  has  been  published,  so  that  we  have  still  to  look 
forwards  with  impatience  lor  the  opinions  and  information  upon 
this  curious  subject  of  a  man  so  learned  in  the  history  of  medietal 
fiction. 

The  '  G^ta  Roraanorum'  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  poa- 
aessed  of  a  considerable  de^ee  of  creative  imagcuatioa:  it  is  poa> 
sible  that  a  few  of  the  stories  are  of  his  own  invention,  bat  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  them  have  undergone  ingenious  modificadans 
in  passing  through  his  hands.  Some  of  these  stories  are  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  '  Disciplina  Clericalis'  of  Peter  Alphonsi;  as  thoae 
of  the  '  Procuress  and  her  Dog,'  mentioned  above  (cap.  28\  d« 
story  of  the  *  Three  FeUow-travellers'  (cap.  106),  and  several  otheo. 
There  are  several  legends  of  saints,  taken  generallv  from  the  wosk 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragme;  such  as  the  stories  of '  Alexius'  (cap.  15), 
*  Julian'  (cap.  18),  '  Pope  Gr^ory'  (cap.  81),  &c.  We  havedba 
a  few  stories  taken  from  romances  and  ^opnhi fabliaux;  and  some 
from  Grecian  fal^es.  The  manner  in  wnich  the  latter  are  adapted 
to  the  ideas  of  the  middle  ages  is  singularly  curious.  As  an  in- 
atanoe  we  may  quote  the  stoxy  of  ^  Arsons'  (cap.  Ill),  in  wfaidi 
Mercury  is  transformed  into  a  medieval  jongleur. 


**  A  certain  nobleman  had  a  certain  white  cow,  which  he  loved  i 
for  two  things :  first,  because  it  was  white ;  and  secondly,  because  it  gKW 
abundance  of  miUc.  This  nobleman  ordained,  in  his  great  love  for  it,  that 
the  cow  should  have  two  horns  of  gold;  and  he  conndered  within  himsdf  in 
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nAombe^cnUpiiitrastiogaardihetioir.  Now  ihere  was  at  thai  time* 
eertain  man  named  Argus,  who  was  true  in  all  things  and  had  a  hnn* 
dred  eyes.  This  nohieman  sent  a  messenger  to  Argus,  that  he  should 
come  to  him  without  delay.  And  when  he  had  come,  the  nohlemaa 
said  to  him,  '  I  entrust  my  cow  with  golden  horns  to  thy  keeping,  and 
if  thou  keepest  her  well,  I  will  promote  thee  to  great  riches;  hut  should 
her  horns  he  stolen,  thou  shalt  die  the  death.'  And  Argus  took  the 
cow  with  the  horns,  and  led  her  with  him ;  and  every  day  he  went  widi 
her  to  the  pasture,  and  k^  her  diligently,  and  conducted  her  home  at 
night.  There  was  a  covetous  man  named  Mercury,  very  skilfol  in  the 
art  of  music,  who  desired  wonderfully  to  have  the  cow;  and  he  was 
always  coming  to  Arsns,  to  try  and  set  the  horns  from  him  for  love  or 
money.  Argus  fixed  in  the  earth  tiae  shepherd's  staff  he  held  in  his 
hands,  and  addressing  it  as  though  it  had  heen  his  lord,  said:  ^  Thou  art 
my  lord,  this  night  I  will  come  to  thy  castle.  Thou  sayest  to  me^ 
'  Where  is  the  cow  with  the  homs  7  I  answer,  '  Behind  the  cow  wiiii- 
out  homs:  for  a  certain  thief  came  while  I  was  asleep  and  stole  the 
hmrns  away.'  Thou  sayest,  *  O  wretch,  hadst  thou  not  a  hundred  eyes  ? 
how  came  it  that  they  all  slept,  and  that  the  thief  stole  the  horns?  this 
is  a  fiilsehood.'  And  so  I  shall  be  the  child  of  death.  If  I  say  I  hav» 
sold  it,  the  danger  is  the  same.'  Then  he  said  to  Mennny,  '  Go  thy 
way,  for  thou  wilt  gain  nothing.*  Mercury  went  away,  and  the  next 
day  he  came  with  his  muoc  and  his  instrument;  and  he  began  afW  the 
manner  of  a  jongleur  to  tell  tales,  and  ever  and  anon  to  sing  befwa 
Azgns^  until  two  of  Aigus*s  eyes  began  to  sleep;  and  then  at  ms  nng* 
mg  two  other  eyes  slept,  and  so  on,  until  they  were  all  overcome  wim 
fllomber.  And  when  Mercury  saw  this,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  Aigus^ 
and  stole  the  cow  with  the  golden  homa." 

This  story  is  evidently  abridged  and  modified  from  a  much 
longer  story,  entitled  *  De  Mauro  Bubulco,'  printed  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  selection  of  Latin  stories, 
published  by  tihe  Percy  Society,  which,  perhaps,  was  taken  from 
an  older  medieval  romance,  founded  upon  the  Grrecian  stoiy. 
Another  curious  instance  of  the  transformations  which  the  classic 
legends  underwent,  is  furnished  by  the  following  version  of  the 
story  of  Atalanta  (cap.  60). 

*^  There  was  a  certain  king  who  had  an  only  daughter,  very  heautifrd 
and  graceful,  named  Rosimimda.  This  damsel,  whvn  she  had  arrived 
at  the  tenth  year  of  her  age,  was  so  skilfiil  in  running,  that  she  could 
always  reach  the  goal  before  any  one  could  touch  her.  The  king 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  through  his  whole  kingdom,  that  whoever 
would  run  with  his  daughter  and  should  arrive  at  the  goal  before  her^ 
should  have  her  for  his  wife  and  be  lus  heir  to  the  whole  kingdom;  but 
Aat  he  who  should  make  the  attempt  and  fall,  should  lose  lus  head. 
When  the  proclamation  was  made  known,  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
peo{^  pfferod  themsetvea  to  run  with  her,  but  they  all  fiukd  and  lost 
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their  heads.  There  was  at  that  time  a  certain  poor  man  in  the  dtj 
named  Abibas,  who  thought  within  himself,  '  I  am  poor  and  born  of  bue 
blood;  if  I  could  by  any  way  overcome  this  damsel,  I  should  not  only 
be  promoted  myself  but  also  all  my  kindreds'  He  provided  himself  wim 
three  devices :  first  with  a  garland  of  roses,  because  it  is  a  thing  whicb 
damsels  wish  for;  secondly,  with  a  girdle  of  silk,  which  damsels  eagerly^ 
desire;  and,  in  the  third  place,  with  a  silken  bag,  and  within  the  bag  a 
^t  ball,  on  which  was  this  inscription  :  *  Who  plays  with  me  will  never 
be  tired  of  playing.'  These  three  things  he  placed  in  his  bosom;  and 
went  to  the  palace  and  knocked.  The  porter  came,  and  asked  the  cause 
of  his  knocking.  ^  I  am  prepared,'  he  said,  ^  to  run  with  the  damseL* 
When  she  heard  this,  she  opened  a  window,  and  when  she  had  seen 
him,  she  despised  him  in  her  heart,  and  said,  *  Lo !  what  a  wretch  he  i» 
with  whom  wou  must  run  !*  But  she  could  not  contradict  him,  so  sh& 
made  herself  ready  for  the  race.  They  both  started  together,  but  the 
damsel  soon  ran  a  great  distance  before  him.  When  Abibas  saw  this, 
he  threw  the  garland  of  roses  before  her;  and  the  maiden  stooped 
down,  and  picked  it  up,  and  placed  it  on  her  head.  She  was  so  mncb 
delighted  with  the  garland,  and  waited  so  long,  that  Abibas  ran  before 
her.  When  the  damsel  saw  this,  she  said  in  her  heart,  '  The  daaghte? 
of  my  father  must  never  be  coupled  with  such  a  ribald  as  this.'  Imme- 
diately she  threw  the  garland  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  ran  after  him  and 
overtook  him;  and  when  she  overtook  him,  she  struck  him  a  blow,  say- 
ing, '  Stop,  wretch  :  it  is  not  fit  that  the  son  of  thy  &ther  should  have 
me  for  his  wife.'  And  immediately  she  ran  before  him.  When  Alnbas 
saw  this,  he  threw  the  girdle  of  silk  before  her;  and  when  she  saw  it, 
ahe  stooped,  and  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  round  her  waist,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  she  loitered  there,  and  Abibas  again  isn 
a  long  distance  before  her.  When  the  damsel  saw  this,  she  wept 
bitterly,  and  tore  the  girdle  in  three,  and  ran  after  him  and  overtook 
him.  And  when  she  overtook  him,  she  raised  her  hand  and  gave  him 
a  blow,  saying,  *  O  wretch,  thou  shaJt  not  have  me  for  thy  wife !'  And 
immediately  she  ran  a  long  way  before  him.  When  Abibas  saw  this,, 
he  waited  tiU  she  was  near,  and  then  threw  the  silken  bag  before  her. 
And  when  she  saw  it,  she  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  took  ont  the 
gilt  ball,  and  found  the  superscription,  and  read,  '  Who  plays  with  me 
shall  never  be  tired  of  playing.'  And  she  began  to  play  so  much  and 
so  long  with  the  ball,  that  Abibas  arrived  first  at  the  goal,  and  so  ob- 
tained her  for  his  wife." 

Many  of  these  stories,  which  otherwise  we  might  be  induced  to 
consider  as  the  inventions  of  the  compiler  of  the  *  Gresta,'  are  found 
in  earlier  collections.  The  following  (cap.  109)  may  be  quoted  as 
an  instance:  it  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  fatality,  whidi  is  still 
prevalent  in  the  East,  and  which  lingered  long  over  the  minds  of 
our  forefathers. 

**  There  was  a  rich  smith,  who  lived  in  a  certain  city  near  the  sea;  he  wis 
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Tery  miserly  and  wicked,  and  he  collected  much  money,  and  filled  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  with  it,  and  placed  it  heside  his  fire  in  every  hody's  sights 
so  that  none  suspected  that  money  was  contidned  in  it.  It  happened 
cnce  when  all  the  inhahitants  were  hard  asleep,  that  the  sea  entered  the 
house  so  high  that  the  trunk  floated,  and  when  the  sea  retired  it  carried 
it  away ;  and  so  the  trunk  floated  many  miles  on  the  sea>  until  it  came  to 
a  city  in  which  was  a  certain  man  who  kept  a  common  inn.  This  man 
rose  in  the  morning,  and  seeing  the  trunk  afloat  drew  it  to  land,  think- 
ing it  was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  wood  thrown  away  or  aban- 
doned by  somebody.  This  man  was  veiy  generous  and  liberal  toward? 
poor  people  and  strangers.  It  happened  one  day  that  strangers  were 
entertained  in  his  house,  and  it  was  very  cold  weather.  The  host  be?an 
to  cut  the  wood  with  an  axe,  and  aFber  three  or  four  blows  he  heara  a 
fiomid;  and  when  he  discovered  the  money,  he  rejoiced,  and  placed  it 
mider  safe  keeping,  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owner,  if  he  should 
apply  for  it.  And  the  smith  went  from  city  to  city  in  search  of  his 
money,  and  at  last  he  came  to  the  city  and  house  of  the  innkeeper  who 
Iiad  found  the  trunk.  When  the  stranger  spoke  of  his  lost  trunk,  his 
host  understood  that  the  money  was  his,  and  he  thought  within  himself 
*  Now  I  will  try  if  it  be  God's  will  that  I  should  restore  him  his  money.'' 
The  host  caused  to  be  made  three  pasties  of  dough ;  the  first  he  filled 
with  earth,  the  second  with  dead  men's  bones,  and  the  third  with  the 
money  which  he  found  in  the  trunk.  Having  done  this,  he  said  to  the 
smith,  *  We  will  eat  three  good  pasties  of  excellent  flesh  which  I  have; 
you  shall  have  which  you  choose.'  And  the  smith  lifted  them  one  after 
another,  and  he  found  that  the  one  filled  with  earth  was  the  heaviest^ 
and  he  chose  it,  and  said  to  the  host,  '  If  I  want  more,  I  will  choose 
that  next,'  placing  his  hand  on  the  pasty  full  of  dead  men's  bones,. 
*you  may  keep  the  third  pasty  yourself.'  The  host  seeing  this,  said  in 
bis  heart,  *  Now  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  this 
"Wretch  should  have  the  money.'  He  immediately  called  together  the 
poor  and  the  weak,  the  blind  and  the  lame,  and  in  the  presence  of  the- 
smith  opened  the  pasty  and  said,  '  Behold,  wretch,  thy  money,  which  I 
gave  thee  into  thy  hands,  yet  thou  hast  chosen  in  preference  the  pas- 
ties of  earth  and  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  thou  hast  done  well,  for  it 
has  not  pleased  God  that  thou  shouldest  have  thy  money  again  !'  And 
Immediately  the  host  divided  the  money  before  his  eyes  among  the- 
poor :  and  so  the  smidi  departed  in  confusion." 

This  story  is  found,  in  different  shapes,  in  manuscripts  written 
long  before  the  period  of  the  compilation  of  the  •  Gesta  Romano- 
rum.'  In  one,  m  the  British  Museum,  written  apparently  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  told  as  follows: — 

"A  man  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchelsea  collected 
money  in  a  chest,  with  which  he  neither  benefited  himself  nor  others^ 
Gobg  one  day  to  look  at  it,  he  saw  a  little  black  demon  seated  upon  it^ 
who  said  to  him,  *  Begone,  this  money  is  not  thine,  but  it  belongs  to  God* 
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inn  the  smith.'  WhenheheaidiUB,  miwiffinglhrthahoidd  tomtoMgr 
man's  benefiti  he  hollowed  out  «  mat  trunk  of  a  tree^  and  placed  tlie 
money  in  it^  and  closed  it  iq»,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  waves 
carried  the  trank  to  the  door  of  the  afozesaid  Godwin^  a  rigfatooeu  mai 
innocent  man,  who  dwelt  in  the  next  town,  and  threw  it  on  the  6rj 
shore  the  day  before  Christmas  Day.  Godwin  happening  to  go  oat 
that  morning,  found  the  trunk,  and  rejoiced  much  to  have  such  a  log  fiar 
the  festival,  and  he  carried  it  to  his  house  and  pat  it  in  the  firepKaee. 
On  Christmas  Eve  they  lighted  the  fire,  and  the  metal  wiihin  the 
trunk  began  to  melt  and  run  out  When  the  wife  of  Godwin  saw  lAdSi 
she  took  the  log  from  the  fire»  and  hid  it.  So  it  happened  that  the 
owner  of  the  money  was  obliged  to  beg  from  door  to  door,  whlie  the 
emith  from  a  poor  man  became  suddenly  rich.  It  was,  howerer,  aoen 
known  how  the  miser  had  thrown  his  money  into  the  sea,  aaid  the  wife 
of  Godwin,  seeing  how  the  case  stood,  thought  that  she  would  give  the 
wretch  some  help,  and  she  made  one  day  a  loaf,  and  concealed  fortj 
shillings  in  it,  and  gave  it  him.  The  beggar  soon  after  met  sons 
fishermen  on  the  shore,  and  sold  the  loaf  for  a  penny,  and  went  his  way. 
And  the  fishermen  coming  as  usual  to  the  house  of  Grodwin,  drew  out 
the  loaf  and  gave  it  to  their  horses.  But  Godwin's  wife  reoogniaiBg  it, 
she  gave  them  oats  in  exchange  for  it,  and  recovered  the  money.  And 
thus  the  wretched  man  remained  in  poverty  to  the  end  of  his  life."* 

Another  version  of  this  story,  differing^ but  little  from  the  one 
last  given,  is  printed  in  the  selection  of  Latin  stories,  published 
by  the  Percy  Society,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  also  found  in  several  other  shapes,  and 
in  one  in  the  Anglo-Latin  text  of  the  '  Gesta  Romanorum,'  three 
caskets,  each  bearing  an  inscription,  take  the  place  of  the  three 
pasties.  This  is  the  original  type  of  the  incident  of  the  eadbels 
an  the  '  Merchant  of  V  enice.'  We  will  cive  one  instanoe  of 
the  manner  in  which  stories  from  ancient  history  axe  pervertei 
and  moralised  (cap.  43). 

**  In  a  certun  place  in  the  middle  of  Rome,  ihe  eardi  onoe  opeael 
and  left  a  gaping  gulf.  When  the  g^ods  were  consulted  upon  this,  thev 
mve  for  answer:  ^This  gulf  will  not  be  closed  until  some  one  w3 
wow  himself  voluntarily  mto  it'  But  when  they  could  persuade  nobo^ 
to  do  this,  Marcus  Aurelius  said,  *  If  you  will  allow  me  to  five  at  mr 
will  in  Rome  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  will  joyfully  and 
voluntarily  throw  myself  in.'  When  the  Romans  heatd  thb  they  were 
joyful,  and  agreed  to  it,  and  denied  him  nothing.  So  he  nsed  ^ser 
goods  and  wives  at  his  pleasure  for  a  year,  and  then  mounting  a 
noble  horse,  leaped  headlong  into  the  gul^  and  immediately  die  enth 
dosed." 

The  moralisation  runs  thus: — 

^Rome  sigmfies  this  world,  in  the  middle  of  lAmiAk  k  hefl  in 
wkkk  wsae  epen  befove  ibe  Jiatsrity  of  Christ,  and  an 
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nonber  of  men  &U  into  li,  whereupon  wt  neoeiTed  an  answer  £pDm  die 
gods^  that  18  the  prophets,  that  it  would  sever  be  oloded  until  a  yvrgOL 
should  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  should  fight  for  mankind  against  the 
devil,  and  his  soul  with  divinity  should  descend  to  hell,  from  wliich  tioM 
you  are  to  know  that  it  will  never  afterwards  be  opened,  tmless  some  one 
open  it  by  mortal  sin." 

The  moralisation  here  does  not  appear  very  applicable.  But 
these  symbolical  interpretations  >are  the  most  singular  feature  of 
the  work.  In  the  story  of  the  '  Procuress  and  the  little  Dog,*  we 
are  told  that  the  chaste  and  beautiful  matron  is  the  soul  cleansed 
by  baptism,  the  young  man  who  attempts  to  seduce  her  is  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  tne  old  woman  who  effects  her  ruin  is  the  devil, 
and,  which  is  the  oddest  of  all,  the  little  dog  *  is  the  hope  of 
long  life  and  too  much  presumption  in  Grod  s  mercy.'  In  the 
story  of '  Argus,'  the  white  cow  is  the  soul,  the  lord  who  possesses 
it  is  Jesus  Christ,  Argus  represents  the  clergy  to  whose  care  the 
soul  is  intrusted,  and  Mercury  is  the  deviL  ua  the  story  of  '  Ro- 
simnnda,'  the  lady  is  the  soul,  ^  which  rum  swiftly  in  good  works 
as  lon^  as  it  remains  in  purity  of  life;'  Abibas  is  the  devil,  who 
overtakes  the  soul  by  three  stratagems:  the  garland,  representing 
pride;  the  girdle,  luxury;  and  the  ball,  avarice.  And  so  with  the 
rest.  This  style  of  moralisation  is  characteristic  of,  and  fitted  for,  a 
singular  state  of  society,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  were  wholly 
uneducated  and  little  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  and  it 
required  broad  material  images  to  convey  even  spiritual  ideas. 
Taldng  the  collection  as  a  whole,  it  gives  us  an  extraordinary  pic- 
ture ot  the  intellectual  condition  of  an  age  which  we  can  hardly 
understand  so  well  in  any  other  historical  form,  and  we  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  hassard  one  general  moralisation  as  a  con- 
clusion:— may  we  not  look  upon  the  whole  collection  as  repra* 
senting  the  construction  of  medieval  civilisation?  The  cliussic 
stories  show  the  civilisation  of  antiquity  on  which  medieval 
society  was  founded,  while  the  Gothic  garb  in  which  they  are 
clothed  is  the  spirit  of  the  Germanic  race  which  overran  it;  the 
monkish  legends  represent  that  baneful  weight  of  papal  church 
influence  which  checked  civilisation  in  its  progress;  and  the 
1)eaut]ful  apologues  of  the  East,  what  are  they  but  that  Saracenic 
element,  that  spirit  of  intellectual  movement  which  contributed  so 
ZDUch  towards  the  higher  mental  cultivation  of  modem  Europe? 

Professor  Keller's  edition  of  the  ^  Gesta  Romanorum,'  is,  as  ws 
liave  observed,  merely  a  careful  reproduction  of  the  early  printed 
text;  but  we  look  forward  with  some  degree  of  interest  to  his 
essay  and  commentary,  which  is  to  form  die  second  part  We 
Jmow  no  sdiolar  of  the  present  day  better  fitted  for  this  task.  We 
could  wish,  however,  to  see  a  good  edition  of  the  English  text  of 
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the  '  Latin  Gresta^'  whicK  in  our  opinion  is  the  most  ancient  one, 
and  which  is  certainly  the  best.  The  *  Gesta  Romanorum '  de* 
serves  a  new  edition  less  from  any  great  interest  possessed  by 
the  stories  themselves,  which  are  inferior  to  the  common 
tales  of  the  age,  than  as  a  monument  of  importance  in  the  history 
of  fiction;  for  it  was  once  an  extremely  popular  book,  and  it  not 
only  exercised  a  great  influence  on  our  literature  down  to  so  late 
a  period  as  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  hnks  in  the  chain  of  transmission  of  popular  stories 
trom  one  age  to  another. 

Before  leaving  this  latter  subject,  and  as  a  conclusion  to  our 
article,  we  will  point  out  what  appears  to  us  a  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  transmission,  and  one  which  we  believe  has  not 
been  hitherto  noticed.  It  is  an  example  in  which  there  is  a  singu- 
larly close  resemblance  in  the  incidents,  and  yet  no  apparent 
mode  of  accounting  for  it.  Grimm  and  Schmeller,  in  a  collection 
of  medieval  Latin  poetry  published  at  Gottingen,  in  1838,  have 
printed^  metrical  story  of  an  adventurer  named  Unibos;  taken, 
as  we  are  informed,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century, 
though  from  its  general  character  we  should  have  been  more  in- 
cline to  look  upon  it  as  a  production  of  the  twelfth.  Unibos,  who 
was  so  named  because  he  constantly  lost  all  his  cattle  but  one,  had 
enemies  in  the  provost,  mayor,  and  priest  of  his  town.  At  length, 
his  last  bullock  d3ring,  he  took  the  hide  to  a  neighbouring  fair 
and  sold  it,  and  on  his  way  home  he  accidentally  discoveroda  trea- 
sure. He  thereupon  sent  to  the  provost  to  borrow  a  pint  mea- 
sure. The  provost,  curious  to  know  the  use  to  which  this  is  to 
be  appHed,  watches  through  the  door,  sees  the  gold,  and  accuses 
Unibos  of  robbery.  The  latter,  aware  of  the  provost's  malice, 
determines  to  play  a  trick  upon  him^  which  leads  him  into  fur- 
ther scrapes  than  he  expected,  though  they  all  turn  out  in  the  end 
to  his  advantage.  He  tells  the  provost  that  at  the  fair  which 
he  had  visited,  bullocks*  hides  were  in  great  request,  and  that  he 
had  sold  his  own  for  the  gold  which  he  saw  there.  The  provost 
consults  with  the  mayor  and  priest,  and  they  kill  all  their  cattle 
and  carry  the  hides  to  the  fair,  where  they  ask  an  enormous 
price  for  them.  At  first  they  are  only  laughed  at,  but  in  the  end 
they  become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  shoemakers,  are  car- 
riea  before  the  magistrates,  and  are  obliged  to  abandon  their  hides 
to  pay  the  fine  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  three  enemies  of 
Unibos  return  in  great  wrath,  to  escape  the  effects  of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another  tnck.  He  smears  his  wife  with 
buUock'^s  blood,  and  makes  her  lie  down  to  all  appearance  dead. 
The  provost  and  his  companions  arrive,  and  are  horror-struck 
at  the  spectacle  offered  to  their  eyes;  but  Unibos  takes  the  matter 
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cooUj,  and  tells  them  that  if  they  will  forgive  him  the  trick  he 
has  played  upon  them,  he  will  undertake  to  restore  his  wife  to  life 
and  make  her  younger  and  more  handsome  than  she  had  been  be- 
fore. To  this  they  mimediately  a^ree,  and  Unibos,  taking  a  small 
trumpet  out  of  a  wooden  box,  blows  on  it  three  times  over  the 
body  of  his  wife,  with  strange  ceremonies,  and  when  the  trumpet 
4Bounds  the  third  time,  she  jumps  upon  her  legs.  She  then  washes 
ftnd  dresses  herself,  and  appears  so  much  more  handsome  than 
usual,  that  the  three  officials,  who  all  possess  wives  that  are 
getting  old  and  are  rather  ill-favoured,  give  a  great  sum  of 
mone]^  to  possess  the  instrument,  and  each  of  them  goes  immediately 
and  kills  ixis  wife,  but  they  find  that  the  virtues  of  the  trumpet 
have  entirely  disappeared.  They  again  repair  to  the  hut  of 
Unibos,  who  averts  their  vengeance  by  another  trick,  and  extorts 
again  a  large  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  mare.  In  this 
they  find  themselves  equally  cheated,  and  they  seize  upon  Unibos, 
-whose  tricks  appear  to  be  exhausted,  and  sive  him  only  the  choice 
of  his  death.  He  re<][uests  to  be  confined  in  a  barrel  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  On  their  way  to  the  coast,  his  three  enemies  enter 
a  public-house  to  drink,  and  leave  the  barrel  at  the  door.  A 
herdsman  passes  at  this  moment  with  a  drove  of  pigs,  and,  hear- 
ing a  person  in  the  barrel,  asks  him  how  he  came  there.  Unibos 
answers  that  he  is  subjected  to  this  punishment  because  he  had 
refused  to  be  made  provost  of  a  large  town.  The  herdsman,  am* 
bitious  of  the  honour,  a^ees  to  changeplaces  with  him,  and 
Unibos  proceeds  home  with  the  pigs.  The  three  officials  con* 
tinue  their  journey,  and  in  spite  of  the  exclamations  of  the  pri- 
soner in  the  barrel  that  he  is  willing  to  be  provost,  they  throw 
him  into  the  sea;  but  what  is  their  astonishment  on  their  return 
at  meeting  their  old  enemy,  whom  they  supposed  drowned, 
driving  before  him  a  fine  drove  of  pigs.  He  telis  them  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  he  had  found  a  pleasant  country  where  there  were 
innumerable  pigs,  of  which  he  had  only  brought  with  him  a  few. 

*'  Respondet,  '  sub  prodigio 
Maris  prsBcipitatio  \ 
Ad  regnum  felicissimum 
Fui  per  pnecipitium. 
Lade  nunquam  recederem, 
Si  non  amassem  coDJugem, 
Quam  vidistis  resurgere 
Verads  tubas  murmure. 
Non  fuit  culpa  bucinse 
Sed  bucinantis  pessime, 
Omnes  si  vestne  femiDse 
Siodo  Btertunt  sub  pulvere.'  ** 
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Tke  greedy  officials  are  seduced  by  his  tale,  and  tkzoir  ibem- 
selves  from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  and  Unibos  is  thus  delivered  of 
luB  enemies. 

Hie  '  Contes  Tartares,'  of  Ghieulette,  which  are  beEeved  to  be 
only  imitations  of  oriental  tales,  though  they  are,  probably,  mixed 
-with  stories  of  an  Eastern  origin,  were  published  in  1715.  The 
adTentoxes  of  the  *  Young  Calender,'  in  this  collection,  are  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  story  of  *  Unibos,'  which  it  is  ^nite  ob- 
tain that  Gueulette  never  saw.  The  youn^  calender  having  been 
cheated  by  three  sharpers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  die  story  of  the 
*  Rustic  and  his  Lamb,'  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  is  eager  to  be  revenged,  and  having  two  white  goats 
resembling  each  other,  he  goes  with  one  of  them  to  the  market 
where  he  had  been  cheated.  The  three  men,  who  are  thoe 
seeking  opportunities  of  depredation,  immediately  enter  into  ccor 
versaldon  with  him,  and  in  their  presence  he  buys  various  artidea 
of  provision,  and  placing  them  m  a  basket  on  the  go^'a  back, 
eiders  the  animal  to  inform  his  servant  that  he  had  invited  some 
friends  to  dinner,  and  to  give  her  directions  how  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  are  to  be  cooked,  and  then  tarns  it  loose.  The 
sharpers  kugh  at  him;  but  in  order  to  convince  them  he  was  in 
earnest,  he  asks  them  to  accompany  him  home.  Tlieie,  to  dior 
astonishment,  they  find  the  dinner  prepared  exactly  according  to 
the  calender's  directions;  and  in  their  hearing,  the  calender's 
mother,  who  was  in  the  secret,  and  who  acted  tne  servant^  te& 
her  son  that  his  firiends  have  sent  to  excuse  themselves,  and  that 
the  goat  had  delivered  his  orders,  and  was  now  fiseding  in  ihe 
garden,  where,  in  fiict,  the  other  white  goat  was  browsing  on  the 
plants.  The  calender  invites  the  sharpers  to  join  in  his  dinn». 
and  ends  by  cheiUang  them  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in  exchange 
for  the  supposed  miraculous  goat.  Finding  the  animal  endowed 
with  none  of  the  properties  they  expected,  they  return  to  take 
revenge  on  the  calender.  He  receives  their  reproachea  widi  sur- 
prise, calls  in  his  pretended  servant,  and  asks  why  she  neglected 
to  give  them  a  particular  direction  relating  to  the  goat  which  he 
had  forgotten,  and  she  makes  an  excuse.  In  a  feigned  passion  he 
stabs  her  in  the  belly,  and  she  falls  down  covered  with  blood  and 
apparently  dead.  The  three  men  are  horror-struck  at  this  catas- 
trophe ;  but  the  calender  tells  them  not  to  be  alarmed.  He 
takes  a  horn  out  of  a  little  casket,  blows  it  over  the  body,  and 
his  mother,  who  only  pretended  to  be  killed,  arises,  and  l^ves 
the  room  unhurt.  The  three  sharpers,  in  the  sequel,  buy  the 
horn  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  return  home  and  sup  with  their 
wives;  and,  after  sup^r,  anxious  to  try  the  virtues  of  the  horn, 
they  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  ladies,  and  cut  their  throats.     The 
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Ibom  pio^eB  as  great  a  fidlnxe  as  the  goat;  and  llie  police,  who 
luKre  DeeoL  atlraeted  by  the  noise,  ibice  llieir  waj  in,  and  seize 
two  of  the  sharpen,  wno  are  hanged  for  the  mmder  ;  the  third 
escapes.  The  latter,  some  time  ai^rwards,  meets  with  the  calen- 
der, pots  him  in  a  sack,  and  carries  him  off  with  the  intention 
of  thiowinff  him  into  a  deep  riyer.    But  on  his  way  he  hears  the 

Sfproach  of  horsemen,  and,  fearing  to  be  discovered,  he  throws 
e  sack  into  a  hole  beside  the  road,  and  rides  off  to  a  distance. 
A  batcher  now  arriyes  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  and,  discovering  the 
calender  in  the  sack,  proceede  to  question  him.  The  calender  says 
that  he  is  confined  there  because  he  will  not  marry  the  cadi's 
daughter,  a  beautifiil  damsel,  but  who  has  been  guilty  of  an  indis- 
cretKm.  The  butcher,  allured  by  this  prospect  of  advancement, 
ames  to  take  his  place  in  the  sack,  and  the  calender  marches 
off  with  the  sheep.  The  sharper  then  returns,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
promises  of  the  butcher  to  marry  the  cadi's  daughter,  ihrows  him 
into  the  river.  But  on  his  way  back,  he  is  astonished  to  meet 
the  calender  with  his  sheep.  The  latter  tells  him,  that  when  he 
zeached  the  bottom  of  the  river,  he  found  a  good  genius,  who  gave 
liim  those  sheep,  and  told  him,  lliat  if  he  had  been  thrown  fiirther 
into  the  river,  ne  would  have  obtained  a  much  larger  flock.  The 
dmrper^  allured  by  the  love  of  gain,  allows  himself  to  be  eon- 
fined  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  third  form  of  this  story  we  owe  to  our  best  of  story-tellers, 
Samuel  Lover.  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  tibe  legend  of 
*  Little  Fairly,^  first  published  in  the  *  Dublin  UniTersity  Mam- 
mie,'  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  ^  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ire^ 
land'  (1837).  Little  Fairly  and  Great  Fairly  were  the  sons  of 
one  man,  by  two  wives;  the  latter  inherited  the  estates,  and  lived 
-with  his  modier  in  prosperity,  while  Little  Fairly  inherited  only 
one  cow,  and  dwelt  with  his  mother  in  a  rude  nut.  The  elder 
brolher,  who  tyrannises  oy»  the  younger,  kills  his  cow.  Little 
fairly  takes  ihe  hide  to  a  fidr,  and  by  a  trick  sells  it  for  a  hun*- 
died  guineas.  On  his  return,  he  sends  to  ask  for  his  brother^s 
scales  to  weigh  his  money;  and  the  latter,  in  his  curiosily  to 
]mow  why  his  brother  wanted  the  scales,  comes  to  the  hut,  dis- 
covers his  brother's  riches,  and  charges  him  with  robbery.  Little 
Fairly  tells  him  that  the  money  was  the  proceeds  of  his  hide,  an 
article  which  then  fetohed  a  ^eat  price  at  the  fair.  Great  Fairly 
was  a  greedy  man,  and,  resolved  not  to  lose  the  occasion,  killed 
all  the  cattle  on  his  estate  for  the  sake  of  their  hides;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  fair,  instead  of  selling  his  merchandise,  he  was 
dreadfully  beaten,  in  revenge  for  the  trick  played  by  his  brother. 
As  soon  as  he  has  recovered  from  the  eflects  of  his  beating,  he 
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goes  to  his  brother's  hut,  and  by  accident  kills  Little  Faizly^s 
mother.  Little  Fairly  turns  this  also  to  advantage,  and  obtains 
fifty  guineas,  which  he  represents  as  having  been  the  price  given 
for  his  mother's  body  by  the  doctor  in  the  neighbouring  town. 
His  avaricious  brother  immediately  goes  and  kills  his  own  mother, 
and  carries  her  body  to  the  doctor,  but  narrowly  escapes  being 
delivered  to  public  justice  for  the  murder.  Great  Fairly,  in  re- 
venge, seizes  his  brother,  puts  him  in  a  sack,  and  carries  him  off, 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  him  into  a  bog.  He  stops  at  an 
inn  on  the  way  to  drink,  and  leaves  his  brother  in  the  sack,  out- 
side the  door.  A  farmer  passes  by  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  which 
he  is  persuaded  to  give  Little  Fairly,  to  be  allowed  to  take  his 
place  in  the  sack,  and  he  is  thrown  into  the  bog.  Great  Fairly, 
on  his  return,  meets  his  brother  with  his  cattle,  and  is  informed 
that  he  had  found  a  country  at  the  bottom  of  the  bog,  abounding 
in  herds,  and  that  when  he  had  carried  these  home,  he  proposed 
to  return  for  more.  Great  Fairly,  eager  to  be  before  his  brother, 
jumps  into  the  bog,  and  is  drowned. 

We  here  find  the  same  story,  at  three  widely  different  poiods, 
and  in  different  countries — ^in  Germany,  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  in  France  (if  Ghieulette's  story  be  not  taken  from 
an  Eastern  collection)  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  Lreland  at 
the  present  day.  The  resemblance  is  too  close  to  be  accidental; 
it  is  certain  that  neither  of  the  two  other  writers  could  have  beea 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  *'  Unibos,'  and  we  do  not  think  it 
probable  that  our  friend  Lover  borrowed  any  thing  from  Ghienlette. 
In  fact,  the  Irish  story  contains  several  incidents  of  resemblance 
to  *  Unibos,'  which  are  not  found  in  the  French.  The  story  is 
not  found  in  writing,  in  any  document  which  could  have  formed 
a  medium  of  transmission.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  pre- 
served in  all  these  countries  traditionally.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  influence  of  the  early  popular  literature  has  been  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time.  The  fables  and  legends  now  cur- 
rent among  the  peasantry,  are  the  popular  fictions  of  the  middle 
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Art.VI.— 1.  GeschidUe  der  Poliiik  CuUur  und  Aufklarung  der 
Aclttzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  (History  of  Politics,  Civilisatioiii 
and  the  Progress  of  Enligliteninent  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.) VonBBUNoBAUEB.  2Bande.    Charlottenburg:  1844. 

2.  Deutsches  Burgerhuch  fur  1845,  heratugegeben  von  H.  PuTT- 
MAK.     (German Citizen's  Book  for  1845.)     Darmstadt:  1845. 

3.  Pohtiache  GediclUe  aus  DeutschlofuPs  Neuzeit^  heravsgwben 
und  eingeleitet  von  Hebmann  Mabgqbaff.  (PoKtical  roexoB 
of  Modem  Germany,  edited  by  H.  Mabgqbaff,  with  an  Intro- 
duction.)    Leipsig:  1843. 

4.  Deutsehlandy  em  JFifttermdrchen.  (Germany,  a  Winter's  Tale.) 
Von  H.  Heine.    Hamburg:  1844. 

5.  Deutsche  Gassenlieder.  (German  Street  Ballads.)  Von 
Hoffman  von  Fallebsleben.  Zurich  und  Winterthur: 
1845. 

6.  Die  PoUtische  Wochenstube — Eine  KomSdie.  (The  Political 
Accouchement:  a  Comedy.)    Von  R.  E.  Pbutz. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  extend  the  list  of  books  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article,  but  it  is  already  heterogeneous  enough — ^in 
its  range  from  the  angiy  democracy  of  Bauer  to  the  light  and  Epi- 
curean sedition  of  Heine.  The  opposition  literature  of  the  present 
day  in  G^many  is  not  without  intrinsic  merit ;  but  its  principal  inte- 
rest arises  from  the  wide-spread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  it  in- 
dicates. When  we  see  the  numerous  s<juibs  and  satires,  many  of 
them  personally  directed  against  the  king,  which  are  current  in 
Berlin,  and  hear  that  this  volume  of  bad  poetry  has  been  sup- 
pressed, and  that  ambitious  author  confined  m  a  fortress,  it  is  dim- 
cult,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  wisdom  and  vigour  of 
Prussian  administration,  not  to  think  of  the  state  of  Jrarisian 
literature  before  the  Revolution,  with  the  zest  which  it  derived 
from  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Basdle.  As  in  the  case  of  France 
too,  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  has  given  rise  both  to 
wider  hopes  and  to  acuter  feelings  of  disappointment  in  the  friends 
of  innovation.  The  enlightened  and  educated  sovereign,  who  was 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Humboldt,  Savigny,  and  Niebuhr,  in- 
structed in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Germans,  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  free  from  the  narrow  traditions  of  Grerman  despo- 
tisra,  and  to  share  in  the  feelings  of  the  extensive  class  of  nis 
subjects  which  stands  on  the  same  intellectual  level  with  himself. 
The  widest  meaning  has  been  given  to  his  occasional  expressions 
of  liberalism,  the  bitterest  reproaches  directed  against  his  alleged 
non-fulfilment  of  his  promises.  What  his  future  intentions  may 
be,  as  no  person  even  in  Prussia  appears  to  know,  we  in  England 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  with  confidence.  Without  pro- 
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fesBuig  any  abstract  admiratioa  for  reptesentative  gOTenunents  in 
all  times  aad  places,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  constitutioii 
resembling  that  of  England,  or  perhaps  that  of  France,  is  the  only 
possible  method  of  reconciling  the  continuance  of  monarchy  in 
Germany  with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people.  Thedisue 
of  a  change  is  so  strong,  that  if  not  gratified  it  must  be  remeseed 
by  force,  with  the  necessary  result  of  fallii^back  into  ooaolete 
despotism,  or  submittine  to  a  total  defeat  The  question  whether 
a  sound  and  lasting  parliamentary  system  can  be  established,  ap- 
pears to  us  likely  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  character  of 
the  king,  and  ihe  result  will  decide  hereafter  whether  he  is  agr»t 
sovereign,  or  merely  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman. 
Eren  a  loyal  and  complimentary  poet  only  defends  the  delay  of 
concession  against  over-hasty  agitators: 

**  In  the  North  a  star  arbes— it  beams  forth  wann  and  deaily: 
Oh  grief,  the  heavy  ileepen  said,  how  oomes  the  day  so  eadjl 
Oh  grief,  how  slow  the  sunshine  dawns  I  the  sleepleM  cried  alond. 
— ^Who  thanks  the  light  fat  being  li^t,  that  migbt  have  been  a  thnnder-dood?^ 

Who  indeed  ? — K  such  gratitude  is  felt  in  these  days,  we  fear  it 
must  be  to  a  star  further  north  stilL  It  is  only  at  Petersburg 
that  Europe  would  feel  surprise  at  seeing  any  thing  but  a  thunder- 
doud. 

In  the  meantime,  the  stationary  position  of  the  king,  and  d 
jDxay  other  German  princes,  who  are  probably  wiudng  for  his 
decision,  is  involving  him  in  serious  difficulties,  by  the  democratic 
direction  which  it  gives  to  the  tendencies  of  opposition  writers.  His 
supposed  inclination  to  the  historical  or  English  ff^stem  of  reform, 
founded  on  established  privileges  and  customs,  and  recognising  the 
very  state  of  things  whicn  requires  change,  as  having  once  beenu^ 
timatc,  is  rapidly  becoming  identified  in  public  opinion  with  the 
ipirit  of  mere  resistance ;  while  process  and  improvement  are  looked 
ior  more  and  more  in  the  abstract  theories  of  right,  in  which  French 
Jacobinism  is  founded.  There  is  also  a  wide-spread  repugnance  to 
the  reUgious  dilettantism  of  the  king,  whether  exhibited  in  his  visii 
to  the  Catholic  cathedral  of  Cologne,  his  support  of  the  Anglican 
bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  or  his  whimsical  flirtation  with  a  benevo- 
lent Quaker  lady  in  London.  The  feelings  of  the  educated  class 
in  Germany  on  these  subjects,  %^  very  dmerent  from  those  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  England.  They  dislike  &lsehood; 
happily  we  dislike  impiety  more;  and  if  we  sometimes  feel  our 
bile  stirred  by  the  saintly  whisper  of  Oxford,  or  shudder  at  the 
long-drawn  howl  of  Exeter  Hall,  it  is  rather  because  we  object 
to  extremes,  or  because  our  own  opinions  are  in  danger,  than 

*  Anastasins  Griln  (Coont  Alennder  of  Aiaersperg)  JNMmngmi  «  /Vorf- 
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iicnii  the  praid^^tisiiig  indignatioii  affaimt  untmih,  which  fleemt 
to  be  common  m  Germany.  A  didike  to  hjpociisj  esanlj  ex* 
tends  itself  to  the  foana  of  which  hjpocrites  make  use,  and  we 
believe  that  in  a  large  class  of  the  Gennan  commmntj  there  is  an 
sntipathT  to  the  established  creed,  as  determined  as  that  which 
pareraikd  sixty  years  ago  in  France,  and  far  more  deeply  seatedi 
as  it  depends  less  ^K>n  ignomoe.  The  destenictiye  party  have 
the  advantage  of  intelHgibilit^  and  clearness  of  purpose  over 
latjonahmng  and  sentimentaliaang  explaineis-away  of  orthodoxy, 
and  they  despise  in  the  pietists  the  same  foibles  of  shallowness 
and  effeminacy  which  are,  to  some  extent,  sources  of  influence 
to  the  pietist  part^  in  this  country.  Over  the  Catholic  txv 
pulace  nether  pietism  nor  impietism  is  likely  to  spread;  but 
the  feelings  of  malecontents  towards  the  ancient  Church  can 
scarcely  have  been  softened  bj  the  late  marvellous  exhibition  of 
ffaraine  Romish  paganism,  m  the  pilgrimage  of  hundreds  of 
uiousands  to  woranip  the  holy  coat  at  Treves.  Indeed,  the 
Father  of  lies  himself  must  have  envied  his  old  acquaintance,  the 
Mother  of  pious  finauds,  who  sits  on  the  Seven  Hills,  her  success 
in  promoting  the  idolatry  of  that  celebrated  rag.  '  Herr  Jesus 
Chnstus,*  prayed  one  of  the  votaries,  *  der  du  gebenedeiet  wardst 
diesen  heiJigen  Rock  zu  tragen' — a  much  boMer  flight  than  the 
aanctification  of  the  akax  by  virtue  of  the  gold  upon  it. 

Formidable,  however,  as  the  growing  resistance  to  religion 
and  government  is  becoming,  the  princes  of  Germany  may  yet 
find  ^ety  in  its  results,  if  tney  are  willing  to  concede  in  time. 
The  modem  anti-reli^onists  are  no  more  successful  than  their 
predecessors  in  explaming  away  the  basis  of  rehgion,  or  supply- 
ing its  place.  The  religious  sects  with  all  their  follies  and  con- 
tradictions, belong  to  tne  cause  which  will  finally  be  victorious; 
and  in  the  political  struggle,  whoever  succeeds,  the  anarchists 
must  be  defeated.  The  Xing  of  Prussia  can  scarcely  wish  for 
better  ailments  in  favour  of  a  firm  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment, than  the  declarations  of  some  of  his  opponents,  Uiat  no 
reform  can  be  useful  which  does  not  extend  to  the  abolition  of 
religion,  of  marriage,  and  of  private  property.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that,  unless  ne  breaks  up  opposition  by  timely  concession, 
and  extends  the  basb  of  government,  the  wildest  doctrines  will 
be  harmless.  The  body  of  the  nation  would  no  doubt  dislike 
atheism  and  universal  confiscation,  if  in  operation,  even  more 
than  despotism  and  bureaucratic  administration;  but  anarchy  is 
at  present  an  abstraction,  while  bureaucracy  meets  them  at  every 
torn.  It  is  written,  that  we  fly  from  evils  that  we  feel,  to  those 
we  know  not  of;  and  the  longer  the  ultra-revolutionists  are 
imited  in  a  common  struggle  with  the  constitutional  lefinmen, 
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the  better  will  be  their  chance  of  diffbang  their  principles 
through  the  mass  of  the  united  party.  At  present,  toe  bulJL  of 
the  nation  offers  a  weapon  which  may  be  grasped  by  the  stroaig^ 
and  wiser  of  the  combatants. 

One  of  the  minor  tests  of  opinion  is  the  dispocdtion  professed 
towards  France.  The  feeling  of  nationality  which  was  roused  to 
some  extent  in  1840,  is  the  constant  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
revolutionists,  who  look  across  the  Rhine  for  sympathy  and  aid 
in  propagating  Jacobinism.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  all  the  sound  instincts  of  the  nation  msj  be  secured  on 
the  side  of  the  governments.  The  danger  is,  that  princes  wiU  lean 
too  much  upon  them,  and  make  them  ludicrous  or  odious,  by 
associating  tne  thought  of  external  independence  with  that  of 
internal  servility.  Keligion,  and  morality,  and  national  pride, 
are  infallible  resources  to  those  who  rely  upon  them  Honestly  and 
without  ulterior  objects;  as  excuses  for  bad  government,  or  fcac 
the  selfishness  of  rulers,  they  last  only  till  me  real  purpose  of 
their  professed  advocates  is  tainted  with  suspicion.  There  is  no 
topic  more  cherished  by  satirists  and  parodists,  than  Bekker  s 
defiance  to  the  French,  to  seize  what  he  calls  tiie  free  German 
Rhine. 

The  *'  History  of  the  Political  and  Intellectual  Condition  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,*  by  the  well-known  Bruno  Bauer,  may  seem 
hardly  to  belong  to  the  class  of  writings  which  refers  to  the 
politics  of  the  present  day:  but  it  is  in  &ct,  notwithstanding  its 
title,  substantially  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  democratic  revo- 
lution, illustrated  by  accounts  of  evils  which  have  existed  in 
Germany,  and  of  the  process  by  which  some  of  them  have  been 
removed.  The  historical  matter  is  to  be  found  in  many  books, 
and  in  almost  the  same  form  in  Schlosser's  'Histoiy  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  which  we  formerly  noticed  at  Ienc;th  in 
this  Review*  The  peculiarity  of  Bauer's  work  consiste  m  his 
confining  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  history  of  abuses  and 
absurdities,  and  in  the  favourable  colour  which  he  is  consequently 
enabled  to  give  to  every  destructive  movement.  It  is  so  whdly 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  state  of  things  which  preceded  the 
French  Revolution  was  replete  with  evil  and  folly,  that  to  dweU 
upon  it  in  its  worst  pomts  is  to  oflfer  the  best  apology  for 
Jacobinism,  and  to  1^  imperceptibly  to  the  fallacy  that  a 
destructive  revolution  is  in  itself  a  positive  good.  With  a  view 
to  this  purpose,  Bauer  has  selected  and  arranged  his  materials 
with  skill  and  effect,  commencing  with  the  gross  and  ignorant 
age  of  Frederick  Augustus  11.,  of  Saxony,   and   touching  in 

•No.  L^.    A  traiwlation  of  this  important  work  has  recently  been  pnhliibet] 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  aDdHalL  ^ 
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sacoession  on  the  feeMe  and  ill-diiected  attempts  at  refbnn  of  tbe 
Catholic  and  Protestant  mystics  and  Pietists;  on  the  more  popular 
exertions  of  the  (so  called)  lUuminists;  and  on  the  war  against 
feudal  privileges,  which  many  of  the  European  monarchs  carried 
on  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  in  behalf  of  the  ex- 
tension of  their  own  prero^tive.  The  victory  of  Jacobinism 
over  all  the  minor  sects  of  Xiberalism,  naturally  illustrates  the 
main  argument  of  the  writer,  that  the  Conservative  reaction  at 
present  dominant  in  Grermany^  is  but  a  reproduction  of  past 
abuses,  to  be  defeated  by  a  political  and  religious  movement  more 
determined  and  uncompromising  than  the  farthest  reach  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Not  at  all  agreeing  in  Bauer's  principles  or  conclusions,  think- 
ing that  the  actual  existence  of  a  state  of  society  for  centuries, 
is  a  proof  that  it  has  something  in  it  more  vital  than  the  follies 
and  absurdities  with  which  it  is  incrusted,  and  fully  believing 
that  the  most  dislocating  revolutionary  wrench  would  leave  Europe, 
after  some  painful  spasms  and  convulsions,  in  a  state  essentially 
resembling  its  present  position,  we  nevertheless  feel  by  no  means 
called  upon  to  defend  either  old  Grerman  Toryism,  or  pietism,  or 
sentimental  philanthropism,  against  the  attacks  of  revolutionary 
writers :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  vividly 
offensive  form  in  which  their  animosity  leads  them  to  represent 
the  fungous  excrescences  with  which  morality  and  politick  insti- 
tutions nave  at  different  times  been  encumbered.  In  some  of  the 
i^^ecimens  of  folly  or  dishonesty  which  Bauer  has  selected  for 
notice,  we  view  the  exposure  wiui  peculiar  complacency,  from  the 
singular  coincidence  which  they  present  with  some  of  our  contem- 

Sorary  proceedings  at  home.  For  instance  in  the  reign  of  Fre- 
eric  William  I.  of  Prussia,  it  was  considered  by  some  a  whole- 
some reform,  by  others  a  dangerous  innovation,  to  remove  the 
accustomed  candles  from  the  dtar,  and  to  speak  the  concluding 
blessing  instead  of  chanting  it.  We  have  httle  doubt  that  some 
earnest-minded  divine  suggested  the  middle  course  of  putting 
the  candles  on  the  table  without  lightmg  them ;  but  the  king, 
with  a  feeling  for  scriptural  truth  worthy  of  the  Protestant  people 
of  England  of  the  present  day,  wholly  suppressed  the  ancient  and 
too  popish  practice.  The  predominance  of  orthodoxy  over  learn- 
ing, in  the  estimation  of  the  univeraties,  was  a  more  serious  evil, 
in  the  eighteenth  century  as  now;  and  then,  as  now,  most  of  the 
popular  efibrts  to  improve  academical  education  were  made  in  a 
thoroughly  wrong  direction,  with  the  object  of  having  more  and 
more  empty  theology,  at  the  cost  of  learning,  science,  and  philo- 
sophy. Pietism,  with  its  capricious  rules  of  morality,  its  morbid 
appetite  for  special  providences,  and  its  scrupulous  cnticism  of  the 
fiituie  prospects  of  the  critic's  friend  and  neighbours,  is  amus- 
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ia^j  like  iteelf  in  all  cx>nntiieB  and  in  diffisrent  ages.  We  n<e 
Tcgoioed  to  find  that  tobaoco-Bmoldng  came  mider  its  ban  in  Ger- 
many a  hundred  yean  ago,  as  smuf-taking  we  bdiere  does  in 
America  in  our  own  time.  How  many  worthy  women  haTe 
grieved,  like  the  Lutheran  queen  of  the  Reformed  or  Cahdnistic 
Frederick  I.,  oirer  the  hopeless  prospects  of  an  heretical  husband. 
^  How,'  said  the  kin^  on  one  occasion  in  answer  to  her  remon- 
strances, '  do  you  thmk  then  that  I  am  to  be  damned?  How  will 
you  speak  of  me  after  mydeath?  Tou  cannot  at  any  mtesaj  *"  der 
teUge  Kwd^  (the  blessed  king — the  common  form  of  spealcbi^  of 
a  deceased  person).'  After  some  hesitation  the  queen  replied, 
'  I  shall  say  ^  the  dear— dead  king.' '  The  GathoHc  form  of  pietism 
introduced ,  by  the  Jesuits  was  probably  more  demoralising  and 
pernicious,  combining  as  it  did  tne  wholly  non-rdigious  object  of 
ecclesiastical  power  with  the  perverted  theology  which  dictated 
the  slavish  obedience  and  sickly  asceticism  of  its  votaries.  We 
might  quote  from  Bauer  some  amusing  or  repulsive  instances  of  the 
extent  to  which,  in  this  way  also,  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
to  shoot  out  in  distorted  forms,  when  its  natural  growth  is 
checked,  was  displayed  in  a  stiff,  pedantic,  and  dissatisfied  age. 
But  have  we  not,  too,  our  lives  of  the  Saints? 

To  some  of  the  political  grievances  which  Bauer  Tepcnrts  we 
can  happily  ofier  no  parallel.  The  French  Revolution  was  re- 
ceived ¥rith  no  small  repugnance  in  England,  but  it  would  have 
excited  some  surprise  if  an  order  had  been  issued  by  the  goveni« 
ment,  as  occurrea  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1794,  to  the  efiect  that  no 
one  should  presume  to  talk  of  the  war.  We  might  quote  many  more 
instances  of  petty  and  vexatious  interferosce,  partly  Ae  roult  of 
obsolete  traditions  of  government,  partly  the  natural  oonfleqoeBce 
of  the  minute  subdivision  of  territory,  which  often  made  a  prince 
Httle  more  than  the  master  of  a  household  and  inspector  of  his 
surrounding  dependents.  But  after  all,  the  collection  of  sudx 
anecdotes,  as  those  of  which  we  have  given  specimens^  is  worth 
Uttle  in  a  political  argument,  and  nothing  as  a  history.  That 
such  absurdities  happened  in  a  professedly  Christian  and  monarch- 
ical country  proves  against  Christianity  and  monarchy  absolutely 
nothing,  ajcl  infinitely  more  revolting  accumulation  of  vioe  and 
folly  mi^ht  be  selected  at  random  from  the  records  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  that  also  would  prove  nothing,  except  the  bad- 
ness of  folly  and  vice.  It  would  not  prove  that  repnbhcs  are  bad, 
or  that  democracy  is  incompatible  with  freedom,  or  that  the  Revo- 
lution itself  was  on  the  whole  injurious  to  France.  It  is  true  that 
the  experiment  of  tendering  such  proofi  has  of^  been  tried,  and 
has  often  succeeded;  and  no  doubt  Bauer's  similar  experiment  in  a 
contrary  direction  will  succeed  with  those  who  are  inclined  to  be 
convinced  by  him.    A  one-sided  political  argument  will  always 
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jNNralvrkb  ike  aaidtitiide;  axtd  eren  rewonable  peojde  mw 
admit  it  for  the  portion  of  truth  which  it  contains,  out  when  it 
piofesBeB  to  exhaust  the  qnesdon,  and  especially  when  it  condsts 
of  a  narratiye  of  the  evxB  of  an  a^  detached  firom  all  the  cif^ 
ewnstanoes  which  znight  have  expudned  or  rendered  them  toler* 
able,  we  can  only  conader  the  work,  as  we  now  regard  Bauer's, 
whi^,  with  all  its  ingenuity  and  frequent  interest,  is,  as  a  history, 
a  mere  nonentity. 

The  '  Deutsches  Biir^buch  fur  1845'  is  a  volume  of  political 
essays  of  considerable  interest,  interspersed  with  a  few  trashy 
m^odramatic  stories  written  in  the  ^irit  of  our  own  cockney 
philanthropists,  to  exaggerate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the 
vices  ol  the  rich,  and  concluded  by  a  few  pages  of  political  poeme, 
leas  savage  and  spirited  than  the  well-known  versified  tirades  of 
the  Irish  '  Nation,'  and  equally  or  more  than  equally  unpoetical. 
The  serious  political  portion  of  the  miscellany  alone  deserves  no* 
tiee.  With  some  minor  differences  of  opinion  among  the  writers 
who  contribute  to  it,  the  general  spirit  of  it  is  professedly  hostile 
to  all  existing  law,  religion,  and  government;  but  instead  of  con- 
traiting  themselves  wiUi  mere  destruction,  the  revolutionists  of 
this  sect  propose  to  reorganise  society  on  the  basis  of  Socialism 
or  Communism — a  scheme  which  it  is  difficult  to  reprobate,  as  we 
believe  it  deserves,  without  seeming  to  encourage  prejudices 
which  we  would  willingly  discountenance. 

The  volume,  however,  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  impracticable 
schemes  of  revolution.  Two  chapters  of  it,  which  treat  of  present 
and  practical  evils,  more  particularly  deserve  attention,  one  as  an 
example  of  abuses  which  demand  and  admit  of  legislative  reform, 
tine  other  as  a  proof  that  no  government  has  yet  discovered  a 
means  of  averting  the  sodal  dangers  and  sufierinss  which  arise 
£rom  manulacturing  competition.  The  account  of  the  results  of 
Bectet  proceedings  m  many  of  the  Grerman  courts  of  justice,  goes 
&r  to  jTistify  our  English  predilection  for  publicity;  and  the  op- 
pressions and  absurcuties  which  arise  from  the  desire  to  extort 
confessions  from  the  accused,  contrast  singularly  with  the  uniform 
dificouiagement,  with  which  even  a  voluntaiy  admission  of  guilt 
is  received  by  our  tribunals.  It  has  always,  we  believe,  been 
the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  as  understood  in  continental  prac- 
tice, to  consider  the  confession  of  an  accused  person  the  best  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  and,  therefore,  as  the  great  object  to  be  attained 
by  criminal  mrocess.  On  this  ground  torture  has  been  often  jus- 
tified, and  the  practice  established  under  every  law  we  believe, 
but  that  of  England,  of  interrogating  the  prisoner  before  or  dur- 
ing his  trial ;  a  process  which  it  seems  is  often  continued  in  Gennany 
tiU  the  object  is  attained,  with  littie  consideration  of  the  sufferings 
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inflicted  meanwhile  on  the  prisoner,  or  of  the  probability  of  a  &be 
confession. 

In  one  case  in  Oldenburg,  two  servants,  suspected  of  rnurd^, 
were  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  eight  years,  and  examined, 
each  of  them  more  than  eighty  times — the  Judicial  documents 
filled  6000  pages,  and  contamed  178  circumstantial  proo&  (Judi- 
den-beweise)  of  their  guilt — and  after  all  this  they  were  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence;  but  condemned  to  pay  one-half  of  the  costs. 
In  the  same  small  State  a  process  was  commenced  in  1832,  against 
certain  rioters  who  were  kept  in  prison  four  years  and  a  half,  fur- 
nishing materials  for  7000  pages  of  record  (Aden),  and  at  last 
some  of  them  were  only  condemned  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment 
In  one  case,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  a  poor  schoolmaster  was  condemned 
to  death  for  a  robbery  and  murder  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
on  his  own  confession  extorted  from  him  by  the  creditable  me- 
thod of  dressing  up  a  ghost  of  the  murdered  man  to  frighten  him, 
when  his  nerves  were  weakened  by  the  efiects  of  long  confine- 
ment. A  similar  judicial  mode  of  interrogatory  was  applied  in 
Holstein,  in  1837,  to  a  man  named  Ramcke,  who  was  accused  <^ 
murder.  His  wife,  who  was  imprisoned  separately,  having  been 
delivered  of  a  dead  child,  the  court,  after  mformmg  the  prisc»ier 
falsely  that  it  had  now  full  proof  of  his  guilt,  suddenly  caused  the 
corpse  of  the  infant  to  be  produced,  and  pointed  out  a  mark  on 
its  forehead  as  a  proof  that  the  father  haa  cloven  the  forehead  of 
the  murdered  man  with  an  axe.  When  to  these  instances  it 
is  added  that  so-called  falsehood  is  punished  by  chains,  bread  and 
water,  or  even  blows,  and  that  no  efficient  control  of  the  discre- 
tion of  the  examining  tribunals  is  provided,  it  may  be  admiUed 
that  no  indignation  against  such  a  system  can  be  too  strong;  but 
even  the  cases  which  we  have  mentioned  are  not  the  worst,  if  we 
remember  the  firequency  of  political  prosecutions  in  Grermany, 
and  know  that  men  who  represent  the  opinions  of  a  large  claas  cf 
the  community,  men  of  respectability,  character,  and  educatioo, 
are  subjected  to  years  of  preliminary  imprisonment,  to  repeated 
interrogatories  involving  every  kind  of  leading  questions,  and 
even  to  prison  punishments,  on  the  pretext  of  obstinacy  or  al- 
leged falsehood  m  their  answers. 

The  second  contribution  of  a  practical  character,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  contains  a  narrative  of  the  riots  which  occurred  last 
year  among  the  weavers  in  Silesia,  with  whose  cause  the  writer 
warmly  sympathises.  It  seems  that  the  insurgents  are  hand-^IcMun 
weavers,  whose  physical  condition  has  been  deteriorated  by  thdir 
emancipation  from  serfdom  forty  years  ago,  while  their  wages 
constantly  diminish,  no  doubt  from  the  competition  of  power- 
looms  and  of  foreign  factories.    With  the  usual  reasoning  of  dis- 
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tressed  workmen,  they  attribated  their  poverty  to  the  greediaeas 
of  their  employers,  a  view  in  which  their  advocate  much  leas 
excusably  concurs,  and  attacked  and  demolished  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal factories.  After  some  loss  of  life  from  collision  with  the 
soldiery,  the  weavers  dispersed,  and  the  disturbances  ended,  as 
they  have  often  done  in  England,  without  advantage  to  the  un- 
happy malecontents.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  proceed- 
ing seems  to  us  to  be  the  weakness  of  the  local  government,  and 
the  len^h  of  time  during  which  the  riots  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. By  the  writer  in  the  '  Biirgerbuch'  it  is  used  as  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  socialistic  distribution  of  pro- 
perty— an  inference  which  is  so  far  sound  as  it  admits  that  the 
distress  of  the  labouring  classes  is  generally  produced  rather  by 
economical  than  by  pohtical  causes. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  treat  as  contemptible  or  im- 
important  the  theory  of  Socialism.  The  scheme  of  regenerating 
the  world  by  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual  and  universal  com- 
munity of  goods  has,  at  least,  the  merit  which  belong  to  a  com- 
prehensive and  thorough-going  change.  The  evils  which  it  might 
Dring  with  it,  if  great,  would  be  new;  the  objects  which  it  proposes 
are  large  enough  to  be  worth  a  struggle ;  the  plan  has  many  popular 
and  plausible  elements,  and  may  hereafter  become  the  creed  of  a 
powerful  and  formidable  party.  But  we  would  go  further  than  a 
mere  negative  and  hostile  recognition  of  its  strength.  It  is  an  ex- 
travagant and  impossible  scheme ;  but  it  is  a  protest  against  extrava- 
gance on  the  other  side.  The  institution  of  private  property,  like 
every  other  institution  in  its  turn,  has  been  mistaken  for  something 
sacred  and  inviolable,  for  a  law  of  nature  which  it  was  necessary  to 
obey  by  an  approximation  ever  closer  and  closer  to  its  strictest  form. 
By  degrees  tne  inviolability  of  property  has  been  restricted  bypublic 
opinion  to  individual  possessions,  and  to  those  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  hereditary  and  testamentary  succession.  The  reserved  or 
partially  divided  portion  of  the  general  wealth,  assigned  either  to 
the  furtherance  of  definite  objects,  or  to  the  common  enjoyment 
of  corporate  bodies,  or  appropriated  to  individuals  whose  succes- 
sion was  determined  by  merit  or  good  fortime,  all  ecclesiastical, 
corporate,  and  collegiate  property,  has  lost  in  modem  Europe 
the  sacredness  which  still  attaches  to  fiimily  possessions.  At  tne 
eame  time  political  economy,  which  is  in  reality  but  the  deve- 
loped theory  of  private  property,  has  encours^ed  the  dissolution 
of  limited  social  confederacies,  and  established  in  the  principle  of 
firee  competition  the  right  of  every  individual  to  make  the  ^eatest 
possible  gains,  without  regard  to  the  loss  of  others.  As  Hess,  a 
Socialist  writer  in  the  'Biirgerbuch'  observes,  '  free  competition 
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is  the  fi^  detelf^ment  of  ^goiam,  cur  <^  the  pdicj  fbonded  on  u« 
di^diuJ  right' 

NeverthelesB,  the  eoonomisls  are  right;  and  perhi^  the  bi^^ots 
of  heieditazy  own^tahip  will  also  be  ibimd  to  be  t^idiii^  in  a 
ri^ht  diiectioiL  In  lecogniflin^  the  strict  vested  right  of  the  in- 
dividual prodticer,  against  the  indirect  oounter-intexest  of  his  nval 
peodnoers,  the  advocate  of  fiee  competition  also  codsuUb  the  ua- 
appropriated  and  undefined  interests  of  consumers  at  large— « 
body  not  conadeied  by  earlier  l^islation.  Above  all,  con&peti* 
tion  increases  the  general  wealth;  and,  perh^,  better  means  of 
distributing  its  gains  may  hereafter  be  discovered.  The  deFOtees 
of  private  property  may,  perhaps,  find,  by  the  time  thej  have 
completed  meir  demonirtration  that  all  corpcxcate  posseasioiis  aie 
held  in  trust  for  the  good  of  the  community,  that  they  have  laid 
a  foundation  for  the  application  of  a  rimilar  theory  to  thsnsetves. 
Land,  as  being  necessarily  a  monopoly,  and  as  involving  a  kind 
of  political  power,  may  probably  become  the  first  subject  of  the 
fiduciary  theory,  and  ot  a  consequent  control  on  behalf  of  the 
community;  bat  the  system,  if  once  set  on  foot,  will  soon  extend 
to  every  species  of  wauth,  and  substitute  legal  claims  and  powers 
for  commonplaces  about  the  duty  of  the  rich.  Some  estates  and 
some  money-capitals  are  so  vast,  as  already  to  make  it  alaiost 
necessary  for  their  ovmers  to  administer  them  with  some  regard 
to  the  interests  of  their  dependents  as  well  as  to  their  own.  IL»e- 
after,  what  is  ^ven  as  a  mvour,  may  be  claimed  as  a  right;  nor 
is  the  gradual  ^^^Qjge  of  private  into  fiduciary  property  a£x>gether 
unprecedented.  There  was  a  time  when  every  European  pc^en- 
tate  held  his  dominions,  or  a  great  portion  of  them,  as  his  pcivaie 
estate.  The  Frankish  kin^  of  the  Merovingian  race  in  the  sixth 
century,  divided  their  temtories  among  themselves  with  no  view 
to  firontiers  or  poUtical  convenience,  according  to  the  revenues  of 
the  different  districts,  just  as  a  number  of  co-heirs  might  arrange 
the  partition  of  a  number  of  &rma.  In  the  same  wav  the  de- 
scendants of  Charlemagne  divided  their  empire,  by  long  lines 
drawn  north  and  south,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  unifbrmi^  and 
apparent  fidmess  as  amongst  themselves.  Long  afterwards,  the 
German  princes  subdivided  their  States  among  their  children, 
without  any  more  regard  to  their  subjects  than  a  modem  testator 
feels  for  his  tenants.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the  estates  were  too 
large  to  continue  private  property.  When  a  landlord,  by  the 
greatness  of  his  estate,  expands  into  a  prince,  he  most  take  the 
burdens  and  expenses  of  sovereignty,  aiid  govern  his  dependeJB^ 
as  well  as  receive  their  payments.  With  power  comes,  in  time, 
lesponsibility,  with  responsibility  a  right  of  control,  and,  after- 
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w»dt,  of  direct  intezfereneey  till  at  last  tbue  proprietor,  perhape, 
temains  the  mere  chief  of  a  communitj  who  administer  the  estate 
for  themselves.  What  has  been  done  on  a  great  scale,  may,  per* 
haps,  in  an  age  of  more  consistent  logic,  be  applied  to  ev^  mmor 

tse.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  puisue  this  subject  further  at  present 
Sweeping  changes  give  much  less  trouble  in  theory,  and  Social^ 

m  is  presented  by  ue  Germans  in  a  more  sweeping  form  than 
any  in  whidi  we  Iiave  elsewhere  met  with  it  It  nas  been  oftea« 
and  as  it  seems  to  us^  unanswerably  objected  to  the  mere  Socialists, 
that  to  cany  out  their  own  objects  and  enforce  their  rules,  they 
xiequxred  a  hierarchical  government,  while  the  St.  Simonists  and 
others  who  provided  a  hierarchy  had  only  come  round  to  the 
oldest  and  crudest  form  of  patriarchal  despotism.  All  this  is  adf 
mitted  in  the  volume  now  before  us;  but  it  seems  that  Feuerbach's 
philosophy,  by  declaring  that  there  is  no  reality  but  in  sense,  and 
that  all  which  man  has  hitherto  sought  without,  religion,  property, 
and  philosophy,  must  be  looked  tor  henceforth  within  himself, 
has  shown  the  possibility  of  realising  a  community  of  goods, 
by  making  the  acquisition  and  not  the  possession  of  tiiem  the  source 
of  enjoyment.  We  cannot  laugh  at  this  solution,  because  we  only 
partially  understand  it,  and  cannot  in  a  compressed  summary  of  it 
convey  even  this  partial  intelligibility  to  our  readers.  We  do  not, 
however,  think  that  even  if  mankind  could  find  all  their  enjoy* 
ment  in  the  production  and  acquisition  of  wealth,  it  would  be  an 
advance  in  their  moral  or  intellectual  condition.  It  is  demanded 
that  they  shall  do  nothing  with  a  view  to  any  other  thing,  but 
make  action  and  fruition  one — an  ideal  state  already  attained  by 
cattle,  who  eat  for  the  sake  of  eating,  and  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  But  perhaps  we  are,  fr^  misunderstanding,  fighting 
with  shadows. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  volume  defends  the  practicability 
of  Socialism  at  present,  by  an  account  of  the  prosperity  of  l^e  com-r 
munities  of  Shakers  and  other  societies  of  the  same  kind  in  America, 
and  of  Mr.  Owen's  establishment  in  England.  Taking  all  the 
statements  for  granted,  they  prove  nothing.  The  economical  ad«- 
vantages  of  combination  for  puj^oses  of  living,  are  very  useful  and 
important  facts,  illustrated  quite  as  well  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
London  Clubs  as  by  the  comforts  of  New  Harmony.  The  oollec* 
tive  material  wealth,  produced  by  the  Socialist  establishments  is 
only  the  test  of  their  success  as  joint*stock  companies,  that  is  as 

E'vate  proprietors  in  competition  with  other  private  proprietors. 
Btly,  the  circumstance  tlmt  the  members  consent  to  abide  by  the 
rales  o£  the  system,  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  its  universal  appli^ 
eability.  A  set  of  fkoatics,  insane  enough  to  practise  the  reUgioos 
exercises  of  the  Shakers^  may  well  be  olwtinate  enough  to  abide  by 
a  mode  of  life  unlike  their  neighbours ;  and  even  more  rationfli 
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Socialists  may  naturally  adhere  to  a  system  as  long  as  it  is  a  course 
of  novelty  or  eccentricity.  Clubs  have  flourished  on  the  principle  of 
eating  of  one  dish,  or  wearing  one  kind  of  coat,  '  or  any  other  reason 
why,'  and  the  members  obey  the  rules;  yet  ihe  world  would  not 
obey  them  as  laws.  In  a  Socialist  world  there  must  be  no  property 
vested  in  a  particular  parallelogram,  or  community,  or  nation;  ail 
must  live  on  the  work  of  all  Disloyal  members  who  dislike  Social- 
ism must  be  provided  for  among  the  rest.  There  can  be  no  e^qpol- 
eion  unless  the  philanthropists  resort  to  hanging.  Stop  one  step  shozt 
of  this  consummation,  and  nothing  is  done  but  the  vesting  of  pro- 
"pertj  in  different  hands,  by  creatmg  a  vast  set  of  joint-stock  so- 
cieties. That  even  these  joint-stock  societies  would  produce  less, 
and  be  governed  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  world  of  indivi- 
duals might  be  probably  shown;  but  for  the  present,  enough  of 
Socialism.  Theoretical  reform  in  Germany  has  not  yet  got  b^^nd 
this  point,  though  we  cannot  answer  for  tne  future.  Socialiam  is 
the  extreme  rearguard  of  opposition. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  weapons  of  attack  on  things  as  th^ 
are,  must,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  constant  use  of  it,  l^ 
political  poetry,  or  at  least  verse,  sometimes  of  the  satirical  and 
sometimes  of  the  high  patriotic  kind.  As  we  have  on  former 
occasions  noticed  Herwegh  and  Freiligrath,  who  are  the  leaders  of 
the  serious  poetical  opposition,  we  may  now  confine  ourselves 
principally  to  the  representatives  of  the  humorous  view  of  Ger- 
man politics.  In  criticising  poetry  or  works  of  art  in  general,  as 
compared  with  compositions  which  appeal  to  the  reason,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  able  to  r^ard  the  execution  only  with  little 
reference  to  the  moral  or  political  purpose  which  it  may  be  b- 
tended  to  enforce.  A  good  satire  or  epigram  is  a  good  thing, 
even  if  it  is  unjust.  Bavius  and  Codrus  may  have  Ibeen  great 
poets,  Zimri  a  model  of  consistent  wisdom,  and  Chartres  an  injured 
saint;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  they  have  been  the  subjects  of 
good  satires,  the  victims  of  great  poets,  with  whom  they  may  sel^ 
tie  their  quarrels  as  they  can — we,  the  world  at  large,  are  gameis. 
Even  Cleon,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  posterity  has  been  wrong 
in  its  judgment  of  his  character,  could  hardly,  if  of  a  benevolent 
disposition,  grudge  it  the  great  enjoyment  which  it  has  derived  at 
his  expense  from  Aristoptetnes.  With  every  disposition,  howerer, 
to  encourage  the  union  of  wit  and  poetry,  and  to  make  ampk 
allowance  lor  the  occasional  injustice  of  its  application,  we  cannot 
speak  highly  in  general  of  the  epigrams  with  which  the  despotism 
of  Prussia  is  at  present  tempered.  They  are  too  often  deficient 
both  in  poetry  and  point,  and  most  of  all  in  variety.  Almost  cvBtt 
composition  of  the  kind  attacks  the  censorship,  the  police,  and 
the  promise-breaking,  constitution-withholding  king— all  excellent 
topics,  but  requiring  to  be  mixed  with  others,  or  put  in  new 
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Ik^is,  or  associated  with  ingenious  and  imexpected  images. 
When  the  poet  tiavds  out  of  tma  lontine,  he  generally  falls  loul 
of  Russia,  the  knout,  and  Nicholas,  whom  it  seems  at  present  ^e 
fashion  .to  consider  as  the  patron  of  German  absolutism,  though 
we  remember  the  time  when  Heine  claimed  him  as  the  champion 
of  democracy.  But  even  so  the  litigants  in  the  &ble  thought^ 
each  that  the  arbiter  inclined  to  the  other.  Meanwhile^  by  akei^ 
nate  bites,  the  monkey  ate  the  cheese.  To  Russia,  lil)eral]fflai 
abroad,  and  absolutism  abroad,  are  equally  indifferent;  the  struggle 
between  them  is  her  object,  both  as  a  cause  of  weakness  and  as  a 
possible  excuse  for  interference.  Almost  the  only  remaining  topic 
of  satire  which  we  can  recollect,  in  common  use,  is  pietism,  and 
especially  so  much  of  it  as  is  patronised  by  the  king.  '  There  was 
a  w  iUiam,'  sings  one  patriotic  humorist,  '  who  sailed  to  England 
to  conquer  it;  there  is  a  William  (dropping  the  *  Frederick'  to 
make  ^e  parallel  and  contrast  still  more  striking')  who  sails  to 
England,  not  to  conquer  it,  but  to  fraternise  witn  the  English 
Church,  and  kneel  at  a  Quaker  prayer-meeting.'  As  we  never 
heard  of  any  popular  feeling,  even  in  Prussia,  m  favour  of  an  in- 
vasion of  England,  or  of  placing  the  House  of  Brandenburg  on 
our  throne,  we  confess  it  does  seem  rather  hard  to  censure  eveiy 
namesake  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  may  land  on  our 
shores  from  any  quarter  of  the  world  in  peace;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  allowances  must  be  made  for  satirists,  especially  when,  as  in 
this  case,  they  display  that  kind  of  wit,  which  consists  in  bringing 
together  things  wnolly  remote  by  nature.  The  religious  exhibi- 
tions which  his  Prussian  majesty  made  in  London,  however  con- 
formable to  English  habits  and  tastes,  may,  we  can  easily  believe, 
have  appeared  somewhat  eccentric  at  Berlm. 

We  have  not  been  much  shocked  by  the  severity,  or  astonished 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben.  There  might  pos^ 
sibly  be  something  very  laughable  in  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  if  it  had  happened;  but,  as  he  is  still  alive,  we  are  some- 
what at  a  loss  for  the  point  of  '  The  premature  Funeral  Feast  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  countiy,'  which  states  that  two  strangers  went 
into  a  tavern  and  called  for  Rhenish  wine;  but  the  landlord  said, 
that  his  guests  had  desired  him  to  serve  out  only  champagne. 
'  What  is  that  to  us? 

"  *  To  day,'  he  replies,  *  I  serve  Champagne  out, — ^For  so  the 
ffuests  have  said; — And  none  may  disobey  it. — ^Ihe  kinff,  the 
king  is  dead. — ^Then  found  they  quite  in  reason, — ^The  words  the 

Seats  had  said. — ^They  drank  Champagne  and  chorus'd, — ^The 
ag,  the  king  is  dead. — ^But  on  the  foUowing  morning, — ^A  ca^ 
terwauling  came, — His  Majesty's  recovered, — ^And  we've  wasted 
the  wine;  what  a  shame T  " 
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:  Our  anoestovsoompaiedwHtoaswoidor  aiBflOTyOiit^^ 
for  itB  polidi.    l£  modem  wit  is  to  be  a  Uuc^eoii,  let  it  at  lent 
juive  a  haord  surfiuse,  and  not  Bunell  iu  bulk  \rj  atcawpadSng. 
*  The  FiiBt  of  April'  is,  perhaps,  rather  better,  tmoing,  at  < 
(m  broken  pvomiseB.    The  second  stanaa  runs  thus: — 


'  Cinden  nnbarnt  vod  ftt  of  flj, 
And  ttnnger  things  than  these  to 

buy; 
We  grayelj  sought  the  dealer's  stors — 
llie  dealer  tam'd  ns  oat  of  door. 
BestHl— bestiU. 
Or  else  they  yet  nuiy  cry  *  April, 

April, 
You  send  an  April-fool  where'er  yoa 

waL' 


Sadi  was  of  oM  our  ehfidii^  j 

A  gfowiMip  long  CBB  piajrt 

fie  sends  his  pende  iSffth  to  ] 

In   search   of  needom — they  coos 

home 
Qintc  ilail--tiBte  staL 
The  neighhouts  cry  a]oiid#  'A|sil 

April 
Yon  send  sn  Apnl-Aiol  whev^Vr  yvi 


.  After  all,  the  monotony  of  a  set  of  jokes  sometimes  indicatef 
the  ready  susceptibility  of  an  audience.  In  every  private  socie^, 
aot  too  wise  to  laugh,  there  are,  as  we  all  know,  mun  time  to  tine 
certain  staple  subjects  of  merriment,  which  are  convenlioiiallj 
admitted  to  be  so  intrinsically  amusing,  that  all  that  is  neceaetnj 
for  the  wits  of  the  circle  is  to  vary  iheir  allusions  to  them  as  miu^ 
as  possible.  Strangers  who  hear  the  jests  and  observe  their  soo 
ceas,  are  frequently  irritated  or  moved  to  contempt,  unleas  thej 
are  considerate  enough  to  assume  that  the  laughter  and  aj^Iaose 
applies  not  only  to  3ie  ingenuity  of  the  jester,  but  to  a  maas  of 
latent  humour  diffused  through  the  general  body,  and  called  into 
action  by  a  seemingly  trifling  cause.  The  incessant  j<^eB  of 
3hakspeare  and  his  followers  on  the  single  subject  of  ^  hoiniB,*  are 
almost  as  amusing  now  as  when  they  flrst  appeared,  though  in  a 
different  point  of  view.  His  contemporanes  enjoyed  the  joke 
itself*  We  must  content  ourselves  with  thinking  of  the  inex- 
haustible  wealth  of  absurd  allusions  connected  with  that  one  woid, 
which  must  have  been  diffused  through  the  whole  of  society,  to 
enable  the  poets  to  appeal  with  so  perfect  a  oonfidence  to  it  as  a 
chosen  vehicle  for  humour.  The  loss  of  anold  standing  joke,  how- 
ever bad,  '  eclipses  the  gaiety  of  nations.' 

We  are  accordingly  cusposed  to  infer,  £rom  the  coafitant  harp- 
ing of  writers  on  the  same  subjects,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
German  society  has  adopted  the  censorship,  the  bureaacracy,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  constitution,  as  its  permanent  matter  of  ridicule; 
that  it  has  learned  to  think  ihem  intirmaically  laughable,  and  de- 
termined that  they  severally  contain  within  themselves  the  leqai- 
site  component  parts  of  a  joke,  whether  those  ccmsist  in  lemota 
idef^  brought  together,  or  are  otherwise  soientifically  dcfinaUa 
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orgasm  of  a  paternal  govenuneAt^  will  ht  as  difficult  as  it  woidd 
k»v«  been  to  iaipress  upon  our  anceatocs  the  ariental  reverence  i^ 
hfcmis  as  a  symbol  of  majesty  and  poirer. 

The  satire,  however,  of  the  Qemiaii  oppositioa,  is  iiot  excht* 
stvely  in  the  hands  of  the  writezs  of  epigrammatic  coiimionplaces. 
Prots's  Arist<^phanic  pla^  is  in  itself  a  lemsrkable  production,  as 
B  thoroughly  schcdarlike  mutation  of  the  manner,  spirit,  and  metres 
of  the  great  and  unequalled  master  of  comedy.  It  is  ourions 
that  a  body  of  readers  can  be  found  who  can  appreciate  the  re? 
semblanoe  of  the  oc^y  to  the  (original,  which  gives  the  chief  zest 
and  point,  even  to  the  satire,  whidi  is  the  writer's  principal  object. 
Learned  pleasantry  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  fiinuliar 
with  the  aiksions  on  which  it  turns;  but  we  are  not  sure,  that  as 
turning  on  subjects  of  the  day,  the  '  Politiscbe  Wochenstube' 
would  not  convey  to  a  readelr  unacquainted  with  Gbeek,  a  mose 
a^ntaimate  notion  of  the  manner  of  the  old  comedy,  than  a 
ptofessed  trandation  of  one  of  the  original  pl^.  Li  wilful 
extravagance  of  fiction,  in  violence  of  draaaalic  invective,  and  in 
pcarsonafity,  it  is  closely  modelled  after  its  pattern;  and  even  m 
tkke  more  difficult  and  peculiar  method,  of  founding  irony  oni 
irony,  and  making  the  same  character  represent  different  olD^ects 
of  satire,  while,  at  die  same  time,  the  same  individual  sees  himself 
ridiculed  in  several  persons  of  the  drama,  the  principle  of  ooii«> 
fusion  is  judiciously  and  happih^  used,  as  by  the  Grreek  poet,  to 
increase  the  general  burlesque  effect.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
satire,  is  to  represent  the  frauds  and  oppressions  of  the  German  or 
Prussian  government,  with  its  i^y-system  of  poHoe,  and  its  appeals 
tonatioiudity  andtoagolden  future,  which,  according  to  the  hbezal, 
and  espedally  the  satirico-libeial  theory,  are  mete  stratagems  to 
maintain  its  own  power  over  the  people.  There  is  a  doctor  or 
man-midwife,  and  a  ^y-adventurer,  and  a  Germany,  who  turns 
out  not  to  be  Germany,  and  a  Tagiant  who  is  the  real  Germany, 
and  a  knavish  servant;  and  almost  all  these,  in  turn,  represent  the 
Prussian  government,  though  Kilian,  the  doctot^s  servant,  is  some* 
times  Tki&r  the  Prussian  people;  and  all,  in  turn,  except  the  true 
Grennai^,  he,  and  plot,  and  threaten  to  denounce  the  others;  and  in 
the  midst  of  ^e  action  are  always  scattering  contumelious  allusions 
against  the  govanment,  and  the  censors,  andHerwegh  and  Freilig*- 
rath,  and  the  Socialists  and  the  H^eUans,  and  every  one  else  w£m> 
is  worth  attacking,  just  as  Xanthias  or  IKcsKvpoHs,  or  the  immortal 
Sausage-seller,  xmght  have  done  at  Athens  in  the  good  old  times. 
We  cffidess,  however,  that  something  is  wanting.  The  unequalled 
oommand  of  melody  which  would  have  nuue  Aristophanes  a 
great  poet,  even  if  he  had  not  been  the  first  of  hmmxrons  writemi 
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cannot  fidrly  be  expected  in  an  imitator;  and  Gennan^.  tiuxig^  a 
luiguage  of  great  capability,  is  still  vexy  far  firom  being  Gbaek. 
But  we  are  more  inclined  to  note  the  total  absence  of  the  wild 
and  genial  merriment,  the  reckless  indulgence  of  fun  and  animal 
spirits,  apparently  uncontrollable,  and  yet  kept  in  the  stiictest 
subordination  to  art,  which  makes  the  '  Birds'  or  the  '  Frogs/ 
with  all  their  obsolete  modes  of  feeling  and  thought,  almost  as 
enjoyable  to  us  as  to  their  contemporaries.  A  scholar,  as  we 
have  said,  may  read  Prutz  with  pleasure;  but  the  unleanied, 
though  they  must  dispense  with  the  manner  of  Azistophanea,  and 
even  with  the  form  of  poetry,  wiU  find  a  lar^  portion  <^  his 
spirit  in  such  heterogeneous  compositions  as  tne  history  of  the 
revels  of  Christopher  North. 

The  Chinese  workman  who  made  a  cracked  set  of  tea-llung8  to 
match  the  cracked  saucer  which  was  his  pattern,  has  contiibuted 
his  share  to  the  instruction  of  mankind,  by  affording  a  proTccbial 
similitude  for  those  who  mimic  glaring  defects.  Fruts  has  most 
servilely  cracked  his  workmanship,  in  the  very  serious  and  ill- 
judged  error  of  copying  the  grossness  of  his  modeL  Even  the 
mutation  is  in  no  way  rendered  more  perfect  by  thus  ofiendisg 
the  tastes  of  modem  readers;  for  every  one  will  instinctively  apply 
different  standards  of  moral  susceptibility  to  Athens  and  to  Bortin^ 
It  is  as  certain  that  Prutz  violates  the  rules  of  modem  decorum, 
as  that  Aristophanes  stood  at  the  summit  of  taste  and  refinement, 
in  an  ase  which  had  not  yet  learned  the  proper  reserve  of  language, 
probabfy  because  women  had  no  influence  on  public  opinion.  We 
must  be  understood  to  complain,  not  of  the  heavier  ofifence  <A 
licentious  and  immoral  composition,  but  of  naked  and  physical 
coarseness;  the  less  culpable  kind  of  grossness  which  is  tound  m 
Swift,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  Aristophanes  himself.  The  &ult 
is  more  irritating,  &om  its  evidently  arising  firom  deliberate  and 
intentional  pedantry.  In  one  of  the  parabasesj  or  addresses  aside 
to  the  audience,  which  the  dramatist  has  adopted  from  his  Gie^ 
model,  he  anticipates  the  objection  of  coarseness,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  it  by  the  silly  and  untrue  answer,  that  his  supposed 
critics  are  more  culpable  than  himself;  that  their  thoughts  are 
worse  than  his  words;  that  hypocrites  are  afiaid  of  sayine  what 
they  do  not  shrink  from  enacting;  that  he  calls  on  those  mio  aie 
pure  to  throw  the  first  stone.  An  untrue  repartee,  because  it 
must  be  false  as  to  many  objectors,  and  may  be  as  to  aJl;  a  dlly 
defence,  because  the  faults  of  others  cannot  justify  him  in  imitating 
them;  and,  above  all,  an  irrelevant  evasion  of  the  questioa,  as 
the  very  gist  of  the  charge  is,  that  he  BBkje  publicly  what  otheis,  as 
he  assumes,  ^link  in  private.  His  grossness  too,  as  we  have  Baid« 
consists  in  bringing  forward  revolting  and  offensive  ity^^w^  un* 
savoury  objects  which  must  exist,  but  which  it  is  becoming  to 
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think  and  speat  of  aa little  as  possible;  least  of  all,  to  obtrude  them 
on  others.  We  notice  this  point  the  more  particnlarly,  because  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  affectation  in  German  liberal  writers  to  aim 
at  chanc  nakedness,  in  default  of  classic  beauty.  In  the  case 
before  us,  the  disagreeable  details  prevent  us  from  giving  as  full 
an  account  as  we  might  wish  of  the  comedy,  which,  to  commence, 
bears  the  very  ill-favoured  title  of  the  *  Poutical  Accouchement' 

The  scene  opens  at  the  dwelling  of  a  doctor,  who,  in  the  decajr  of 
practice,  is  enaeavouring  to  persuade  Kilian,  his  servant  and  assist- 
ant, to  allow  him  to  extirpate  his  organs  of  eating  by  some  strange 
surgical  operation,  a  suggestion  much  in  the  manner,  if  not  m 
the  spirit,  of  Aristophanes.  At  this  point  the  doctor,  as  may  be 
supposed,  represents  a  paternal  government,  with  its  supposed 
disposition  to  cajole  its  subjects  into  patience  and  self-abnegation. 
At  the  same  time,  not  only  the  master,  but  the  man,  who  ^longs 
to  the  conventional  class  of  Xanthias  or  Sancho,  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  discussion  to  ridicule  as  many  persons  and  things  as 
can  conveniently  be  introduced ;  here,  too,  following  the  old  comedy, 
which,  however,  had  its  personalities  pointed  or  seasoned  by  the 

{)robable  presence  amon^  the  audience  of  the  victim  of  satire,  or  at 
east  of  his  friends  and  familiar  enemies.    At  one  time  the  doctor 
entreats  him  to  sacrifice  himself  to  Humanity  and  Fatherland. 
*  Certainly  not,*  is  the  reply;  '  if  you  talk  of  Fatherlwid.    There 
is  always  some  trick  at  the  bottom  where  Fatherland  comes  in/ 
Patriotism  failing,  an  appeal  is  made  to  his  love  of  virtue.    '  Surely 
this  desire  of  eating  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  weaknesses.    Was 
it  not  for  this  that  Freili^rath  disgraced  himself  by  taking  the  pen- 
sion of  the  king.     For  this  Dingektedt  submitted  to  the  brand  of 
servitude.    For  this* — but  we  need  not  proceed,  as  Kilian  is  im- 
pregnable, and  even  determines  to  satisfy  his  hunger  by  taking 
whatever    may  be  edible  in   the   collection   of  drugs.      Un- 
luckily, they  are  all  poisons,  or  as  bad.   First  he  seizes  some  dried 
eels.     '  Oh,   fool,   and  three-times-through-and-through  be-Men- 
zelised'  (t.  e.  as  great  a  fool  as  Menzel),  says  the  doctor,  coining 
long  words  after  the  Grreek  fashion;  'these  are  old  Prussian  queues. 
Touch  them  reverently,  for  they  are  bringing  them  into  use  again 
at  Berlin,  and  they  will  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold.*    Kuian 
takes  up  another  case.    '  Are  these  young  pigtails,  or  caterpillars?' 
^  These  are  maggots— old  Hegelish — ^which  once  made  a  disturb- 
ance in  GoscheTs  brain,  and  now  are  preserved  in  spirits.' — *  Li 
Goschel's  brain  I    What,  is  the  noble  uoschel  dead?    Of  all  the 
goaia  of  Hej^eFs  flock  the  only  sheep;  whom  oft  I  envied  for  his 
warm  and  neecy  coat.'     *  Oh,  no;  he  lives  as  man  and  privy 
coundUor.'    The  next  experiment  is  on  more  dangerous  food. 
*  You  had  better,*  says  the  doctor,  *  eat  all  Bauer's  *  Heathendom, 
VOL.  XXXT.  NO.  LXX.'  2  H 
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or  the  whole  '  Musen-Almanax^/  of  Echtenmeyer  and  Rage, 
than  touch  a  drop  of  this.  It  is  no  other  than  dommuBi^pow- 
der' — ^the  poison  of  our  above-mendoned  friends  the  Socialists— 
'  whoever  tastes  a  grain  of  this  powder  ^oea  raving  mad.  But 
only  think  of  Herwegh  and  his  yellow  hoots.'  An  allusion  to 
something  which  seems  worth  thinking  of,  but  which  we  haTe 
not  the  means  of  explaining.  The  discussion  ends  with  the  re- 
fusal of  Kilian  to  submit;  but  his  master  need  not  fear  liim. 
'  Am  I  not  a  German  then?  Can  I  not  starve,  and  yet  be  paoent 
while  I  starve?'  The  doctor  promises  to  reward  him,  if  he  dies 
of  hunger,  by  a  monument  of  three  hundred  pill-box^,  and,  oq 
his  departure,  sits  down  to  eat  some  concealed  provisions,  with 
some  aisturbance  from  a  suspicion  that  his  follower  ifl  banning 
to  open  his  eyes.  ^  He  begins  to  see  where  one  leads  him  by  tbe 
nose,  and  that  is  the  first  step  to  imiversal  demoralisation/  He 
seasons  his  dinner,  however,  by  an  edifying  reflection.  ^  The 
best  of  cooks  is  hunger,  so  the  people  say;  and  I  agree  that  hun- 

Er  is;  but  not  one's  own.     I  eat  with  most  enjoyment,  when  I 
ow  of  one — in  hunger  near  me,   and  have  something  gocd 
myself.' 

And  to  complete  his  enjoyment  by  contrast,  a  beggar  ap- 
proaches; not  with  the  ordinaiy  formulas  of  distress  however, 
Dut  with  a  carol  in  the  ancient  Nibelungen  metre  and  language, 
which  sounds  oddly  enough : 

**  To  OS  the  olden  stories  foM  manie  marvdles  rede, 
Of  heroes  and  their  glories,  of  doughy  hardihede. 
Of  Herman,  the  Cheruscan,  that  wight  of  high  renoune. 
Whose  deeds  y-sung,  and  eke  y-told  ye  moten  hear  in  every  toime.'* 

The  doctor,  puzzled  with  this  new  mode  of  beggary,  suspects 
some  plot;  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  beggar  is  in  fact  hi- 
old  fnend  Schlaukopf  (Slyhead),  now  hea4  body-spy  to  tlit 
king,  and  general  representative  of  all  the  spies  and  officii 
functionaries,   and,   by  a  somewhat  wider  construction,   of  the 

f governments  of  Germany.  Even  his  beggary  is  an  appeal  to 
oyalty,  as  he  proceeds, 

"  Of  Herman,  the  Cheruscan,  the  champion  strong  of  honde, 
Who  harrowed  in  anger  his  foes  fh>m  out  the  londe. 
To  him  ye  shall  faring  freely  yoiur  silver  and  your  giold. 
So  shall  your  kyng^s  you  regard  with  grace  and  &TOur  maalfold. 
(^Speaka^)    "  *  I  am  collecting  for  Herman ' " 

In  fact,  the  object  of  Schlaukopf  is  to  test  the  doctor's  loyalty  to 
established  principles,  before  discovering  to  him  a  great  scheme 
which  is  the  purpose  of  this  vidt.  His  petition  on  behalf  oi 
Herman,  or  Aiminius,  refers  to  a  subecription-atatad  of  the  hezo 
at  Detmold,  and  is  profandy  rejected  by  the  doctor,  who  calls  i: 
a  scarecrow,  set  up  to  depdve  the  French  of  all  tasle  fw  Gei^ 
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many,  by  showing  that  there  is  no  taste  in  Germany.  He  mil 
not  give  a  Hanoverian  louis-d'or,  ox  a  six-kreutzer  piece,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Goburg  has  put  one-third  of  alloy.  The  unity 
of  Germany  has  no  charms  K>r  him;  and  he  has  already  im- 
mortaUsed  his  name  by  giving  the  nails  for  a  door-panel  m  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne.  Patriotism  and  loyalty  have  so  little  hold 
upon  him  that  he  even  jests  on  the  sacrea  subject  of  the  helmets 
of  the  Prussian  army,  and  at  last  provokes  Schlaukopf  to  throw 
off  his  disguise,  and  overwhelm  him  with  invective  —  traitor, 
lunatic,  communist,  suicide,  parricide,  every  epithet  which  the 
official  vocabulary  can  supply,  is  heaped  upon  the  doctor,  who,  in 
his  surprise,  asks  if  his  friend  was  not  once  a  professed  repub- 
lican, agitator,  and  regicide?  'Certainly/  is  the  reply;  *and 
accordingly  here  I  am,  actual-secret-royal-body-spy.'  *  Actual 
secret?-— oh!  thou  trebly  blest!'  exclaims  the  doctor,  falling  into 
his  arms  in  ecstasy  at  the  prospect  of  obtaining  official  employ- 
ment 

Schlaukopf  now  develops  his  great  plan,  which  is  no  other 
than  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  his 
enemies,  as  a  scheme  for  meeting  innovation  by  vague  promises 
of  future  improvement.  To  the  doctor  he  announces  that  Ger- 
many is  pregnant,  that  his  services  are  required  for  her  accouche- 
ment, and  tnat  she  is  actually  now  at  his  door:  to  which,  after 
some  humorous  dialogue,  they  proceed  to  receive  her.  *  What 
are  those  lean  horses  r  the  doctor  inquires.  *  They  are  the  pro- 
vincial Estates  of  the  kingdom.'  '  How  short  you  curb  them  up, 
particularly  that  Polish  near  horse.  Do  they  never  get  the  bit 
between  their  teeth  ?  *  Oh !  no,'  is  the  reply,  *  they  are  ac- 
customed to  it ;  and  if  they  moved  out  of  tne  old  track  they 
would  be  struck  dead  at  once.'  '  Why,  what  do  I  see?  they  are 
harnessed  behind  the  carriage.'  '  Of  course,'  says  Schlaukopf; 
*  that  is  the  old  fashion  in  Germany.'  He  further  explains  that 
the  slaves  who  attend  the  carriage  are  the  people,  who  are  to 
pull  it  out  of  the  mud  when  it  sticks  fast:  and  so  the  second  act 
closes. 

Without  following  the  plot  further  in  detail,  it  is  enough  to 
state  that  the  pregnancy  turns  out  to  be  doubtful,  and  that 
various  suspicious  events  occur,  giving  room  for  the  introduction 
of  satirical  interludes  not  bearing  on  the  plot.  Antigone  and 
Medea  appear  with  complaints  of  their  sufferings  from  tne  repre- 
sentation of  Greek  plays  at  Potsdam.  Tieck  and  ScheUing 
come  in  to  be  subjected  to  fierce  and  contemptuous  attacks ;  and 
at  last  the  comedy  ends  by  the  appearance  of  the  true  Germany,  and 
the  vanishing  of  her  fraudulent  rival,  who  had  been  procured  by 
Schlaukopf  to  personate  her.    In  the  course  of  the  comedy  two 
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paiabascs  or  addresses  to  the  audience  are  introduced,  which  di^ 

play  considerable  vigour  and  command  of  language.     We  con* 

elude  our  notice  of  the  '  Wochenstube'  with  a  spirited  and  manly 

passage  from  the  end  of  the  second  parabasis,  m  defence  of  the 

fireedom  of  language  which  we  have  censured. 

^Bnt  thou,  my  own,  my  Gennan  race,  oh  thou  elect  of  Heaten, 
'  That  old  Greek  life  through  thee  once  more  may  to  the  world  be  given. 
Put  off  false  shame  ;  put  halfncss  off ;  be,  what  thou  wouldst  be,  whcQj: 
Leave  gray  to  asses —leave  the  monk  his  dull  dun  melancholy. 
Trust  me,  in  this  close  air,  by  nice  sssthetic  scents  corrected. 
By  fear  of  age  and  censorships  prepared  and  disinfected— 
In  this  thick  air,  where  connoisseurs  and  critics  smother  nature — 
"So  poet  wilt  tliou  rear  in  this,  no  man  to  manly  stature. 
Had  Shakespeare*!  self  been  forced  to  go  from  box  to  box  appealing^ 
To  learn  if  thia  and  that  might  suit  tlieir  Worships*  moral  feeUug; 
Had  Aristophanes,  the  Clouda,  the  Frogs,  the  Knights  inditing. 
Trembled  to  think  what  girls  and  priests  might  strain  at  in  his  writings 
Then  had  they  never  seen  the  light,  tlioee  glorious  Lords  of  Merit, 
Kings  by  their  own  sufficing  grace  in  the  free  realm  of  Spirit. 

Yet  as  for  artist,  and  for  bard— for  verse,  and  picture-monger — 
Why,  for  our  sweetmeats,  were  that  all,  we'd  wait  a  little  longer; 
But  on  thine  own,  thy  civic  Ufe,  the  same  harsh  chain  is  griding. 
And  holda  thee  ever  to  the  half— half-souled  and  undedSng. 
Year— reverence  unto  ancient  time,  and  unto  princes  honour; 
But  reverence  to  the  Future  too— Men  thirst  to  look  upon  her. 
To  settle  strife  with  oompliments — ^'tis  pretty  litigatioa. 
But  base  to  compliment  away  the  Free  Right  of  a  nation. 
Who  needs  the  great — and  this  is  thou — ^must  will  the  great,  or  nothii^^ 
One  may  not  sip  of  Freedom's  wine;  but  quaff  it  full  and  frothing. 
Take  courage  then,  and  grasp  the  cup  with  firm  and  fearless  holding; 
And  don't  be  quite  scared  out  of  sense,  because  thy  kings  are  scoldiug. 
And  in  the  aftertime,  when  thou  to  thee  thy  right  hast  taken. 
Then  too  for  thee  shall  Comedy  with  all  good  things  awaken; 
A  genuine  Aristophanes  then  sing  thee  German  snatches, 
And  for  my  play— who  wiU  may  take,  and  twist  it  into  matcfaee." 

The  last  writer  on  our  list  is  the  best  known  of  all,  the  cele- 
brated or  notorious  author  of  the  *  Reisebilder/  the  seditious, 
profane,  immoral,  witty^  genial,  and  graceful  Heine.  A  true  poet 
of  the  Epicurean  school,  he  laughs  at  every  thing  which  has  a 
serious  outside,  and  yet  retains  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  gives 
relief  to  his  humour.  The  allowances  which,  as  we  nave  said,  are 
to  be  made  for  satirical  writers  are  doubly  due  to  those  who  com* 
bine  poetry  with  wit,  and,  in  exposing  the  trivial,  suggest  the 
beautifuL  If  Heine*s  opinions  are  wrong,  let  him  look  to  them; 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  him  that  they  should  be  right.  To 
us  who  are  not  his  disciples  it  is  of  no  importance  at  alL  And  as 
far  as  they  are  conveyed  in  Ids  humorous  writings  they  aiepro- 
bably  in  a  great  nart  true,  though  often  wrongly  applied.  What 
is  laughed  at  ana  censured  is  generally  laughable  and  oensuzabks 
though  it  may  not  be  a  characteristic  of  the  person  in  whom  it  is 
laughed  at,  or  of  the  system  which  is  attacked.  Tlie  old  antimnny 
is  not  irreconcilable.     Eidicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth  in  the 
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concrete,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  connexion  of 
predicate  with  subiect.  Ridicule  cannot  ahow  whetlier  Cleon  was 
a  charlatan — ^whether  Wood's  halfpence  were  good  or  bad.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
wholly  impotent  except  against  that  which  is  in  the  abstract  ridi- 
culous. Quack  statesmen,  and  governments  which  issue  bad  half- 
pence, as  Prutz  insinuates  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  axe  to  be 
laughed  at  or  something  more.  Probably  Heine  has  not  got  much 
further  in  arran^ng  his  opinions  than  the  conviction  that  false- 
hood is  false  ana  meanness  mean.  In  the  meantime,  he  scanda* 
lises  many  persons,  including  ourselves,  by  assuming  the  falsehood 
and  meanness  of  various  kings,  national  sentiments,  and  other 
highly  respectable  objects  of  his  satire. 

His  humour  is  of  a  light  and  playful  kind,  intermixed  with 
description  and  sentiment,  not  wasting  itself  in  unremitting  in- 
vective, but  striking  seldom  and  then  striking  home.  The  satire 
almost  always  appears  a  secondary  or  incidental  purpose,  suggested 
by  some  casual  turn  in  an  independent  train  of  thought.  It  belongs 
to  the  school  of  Bcranger,  and  its  closest  parallel  is  in  Moore. 
Those  who  thirty  years  ago  delighted  in  tlie  *  Twopenny  Post-bag* 
may  find  a  similar  readiness  of  allusion,  and  equal  command  of 
easy  and  natural  versification,  in  Heine's  *  Deutschland.'  The  poem 
consists  of  scenes  in  a  supposed  tour  from  the  Prussian  frontier, 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  the  author's  native  city,  Hamburg. 
Wherever  he  comes  something  reminds  him  of  German  politics  or 
patriotism.  The  Custom-house  naturally  suggests  the  Zollverein, 
and  at  Cologne  Father  Rhine  himself  appears  to  him,  and  com- 
plains of  the  bad  verses  of  Becker  on  the '  iree — the  German  Rhine.' 
Further  on,  the  battle-field  of  Arminius  naturally  suggests  com- 
placent feelings. 


**  This  is  what  Tacitus  described. 

The  Teutoborg^an  forest; 
And  this  the  ckssical  morass. 

Where  yams'  need  was  sorest. 

**  Here  smote  him  the  Chemscan  chief, 
The  noble  warrior  Herman: 

In  this  same  mud  was  won  the  right 
To  call  our  nation  German. 

^And    had    his    Uond-complexioned 
hordes 

Not  won  the  fight  for  Herman, 
We  had  been  Romans  all^-had  lost 

The  lYeedom  that  makes  ns  Ger- 


^*  Our  fatherland  had  talk'd  like  Borne, 
Had  worn  the  Boman  tunic — 

Qnirites  had  the  Swabians  been— 
Yea— yestals  lived  at  Munich. 


"  Neander  had  an  augur  been. 
For  flights  of  vultures  lookiog, 

And  Hengstenberg  a  hamspex. 
At  oxen's  entrails  poking. 

*        •        •        •       • 

"  No  German  bore  had  Baumer  been— 
He  had  been  a  Boman  Boratius; 

And  Freiligrath's  verses  had  been  im« 
rhymed, 
like  those  of  Flaccus  Horatius. 

**  The  grubbing  blockhead,  Father  Jahn 
Had  been  cdled  Groblanus — 

Massman  talked  Latin— 3fe  hercvlet 
As  Marcus  Tullius  Massmanus. 

''The  friends  of  truth  had  been  beset 
With  lions,  jackals,  hyaenas, 

(Instead  of  the  curs  of  each  little  ga* 
zette) 
Boaring  round  them  inBoman  arenai. 
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*<  Imtead  of  three  dosen « lADd*&ihen* 
We  should  have  had  one  Nero: 

And  Bpite  of  police  have  opened  our 
Teina, 
JSach  like  a  chuHdc  hero. 

«*  Thank  GodI  theBomans  lost  thedaj, 
The  fight  waa  won  hy  Herman — 

Slain  with  his  legions  Yams  lay, 
And  we  continued  Qerman. 

**  Right  German  we   are,   and  right 
German  we  talk. 
As  'twas  talked  hj  his  old  Batayians, 


An  aas  is  an  ass,  not  ommii, 

—And  the  Swahians  still  are  Sw»- 
bians. 
**  Still  Riinmer  in  onr  German  nofth 

A  grievons  German  bore  ia; 
And  Freiligrath  pours  couplets  fivth 

—Not  in  the  least  like  Horaoe. 


"  Oh,  Herman!  this  we'  owe  to 
And  so  to  hand  thy  fiune  down« 

A  statue  at  Detmold  is  getting  iq 
Myself— I  put  my  name  down.' 


We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  original  speech  to  some  meet- 
izig  of  provincial  Estates,  which  Heine  appears  to  have  taken  for 
his  model  in  the  following  oration;  but  it  seems  from  the  copy  to 
have  been  not  uncharacteristic  of  royalty.  An  accident  happen* 
to  the  carriage  at  midnight  in  a  wood,  and  the  traveller  is  left 
alone  to  listen  to  the  wolves  howUng  round  him. 


••TRs  the  wild  howl  of  the  wolve*— I 
know 
Their  sarage  hungry  screaming — 
Like   torches  through  the   darksome 
night 
Their  fiery  eyes  are  gleaming. 

«*  The  brutes  no  doubt  had  heard  of  me, 
Detained  thus  in  the  forest; 

And  to  mark  respect  they  lighted  it  up, 
And  round  me  sung  and  chorus'd. 

••  A  Provincial  State — and  they  give  me 
afdte 
To  mark  their  entire  devotion — 
I  quickly  assumed  an  attitude, 
And  address'd  them  with  deep  emo- 
tion. 

*••  Brethren   and  Wolves  !— with   no 
common  joy 

I  stand  in  this  loyal  meeting, 
HaiPd  by  so  many  uoble  hearts 

With  howls  of  love  and  greeting. 

•••The   feelings  which   this   moment 

brings 
^bre  wholly  inexpressible.— 
This  proudest  hour  of  my  life  will  leave 

An  impress  ineflkceaUe. 
•*  *  I  thank  you  for  the  confidence 

Bestowed,  I  trust,  with  reason, 
W  which  you  grace  me  with  the  proofs 

At  every  trying  season. 


•<' Brethren*  and  Wolvca    ytm  doiAted 
me  not, 
Nor  gave  ear  to  the  baae  detnctkm 
Of  scoundrels  who  told  you  that  I,  for- 
sooth. 
Had  joined  the  Doggish  iactiao. 

*<  *  Had  ratted  in  fact,  and  shoold  sood 

in  the  fold 
Be  a  Hofrath— the  price  of  desertka. 
— ^'Tis  beneath  one  like  me,  whom  yos 
know  from  c^  (dd. 
To  notice  so  vile  an  aspeiaioo. 

"'The  sheepskin   I   wore — ^'twas  fir 

warmthf  nothing  more — 
I  assure  you  in  all  sincerity 
It  never  gave  me  any  crotchety  aefaoBe 
For  promoting  the  sheep's  pn)»peuil}» 

'*  *  I  am  no  sheep— no  dog  am  I, 
No  Hofrath,  and  no  sheU-fidi— 

Wolf,  wolf  am  I  still,  wolf  I  have  beea 

and  will^  [wolfish. 

Heart,  stomach,  and  teeth,  all  ire 

**  *  I  am  a  wolf^  and  take  my  ataod 
With  the  wolves,  a  howler  and jtdper; 

So  count  on  me,  and  help  yourselves. 
And  God  will  be  your  bdper.' 

"  This  speech  I  made,  quite  nn^vpaied 

By  previous  thought  or  writing— 
— An  incompUte  report  appean^d 


In  ihe  Augemeine  Ztihrng* 
In  the  Kiflfhausenherg,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa  sits  at  a  stone-table,  surrounded  by  hb  war- 
nors,  waiting  till  his  appointed  time  shall  come,  to  xeign  again 
oyer  Germany.  The  modem  democrat  naturally  has  an  inte- 
Tiew  with  the  mysterious  potentate.    The  introduction  of  scraps 
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of  ballads  into  the  poou,  and  the  transition  to  Barbarossa,  seem 
to  us  very  happily  contriyed.  The  murderer — ^the  judges  of  the 
Yehm — ^the  eioled  princess  keeping  geese — all  injustice  and  suf- 
fering which  gives  matter  for  legends,  equally  typifies  the  kings 
and  nobles  who  have  slain  the  Princess  Gennania,  and  the  people 
who  wait  for  the  avenger. 


'*  The  wind  is  moist,  the  limd  is  hleak. 
The  chaise  jolts  (m  through  tiie  mire, 

Yet  rings  it  and  sings  it  within  my 
hearts 
*  Sim,  thou  aecusingfiref 

**  *Tis  the  burden  of  the  ballad  old, 
Which  my  nnrse  was  often  singing — 

'  Sun,  thou  accusing  fir^ — ^it  comes 
like  the  sound  of  a  bugle  ringing. 

**  The  ballad  told  of  a  murderer  grim — 
Long  lived  he  in  pleasure  and  glory; 

At  last  ihey  found  hun  hang*d  in  a  wood 
To  the  bough  of  a  willow  hoary. 

**  Nailed  over  his  head,  on  the  trunk 
was  read 
The  murderer's  death-doom  dire — 
This  deed  have  the  Yehm-Ayengers 
done — 
'  SuHj  thou,  accusing  firef 

**  The  Sun  was  accuser— he  called  them 
forth 

The  price  of  blood  to  require: 
Ottilia  had  cried  with  her  dying  voice, 

*Sim,  ^hou  accusing  firef 

*<  When  I  think  of  the  ballad,  I  think, 
too,  of  fier. 
Of  my  nurse,  the  dear  old  creature; 
Her  iaoe  comes  before  me,  with  each 
strange  fold, 
Each  brown  and  wrinkled  feature. 


'*  She  was  bom  in  the  Munsterland, 
And  many  a  true  ghost  story. 

And  many  a  grisly  tale  she  knew. 
And  ballad  and  legend  hoary. 

*'How  beat  my  heart  when  the  aged 
crone 
Told  the  tale,  so  sad  and  tender, 
Of  the  princess  who  sat  on  the  heath 
alone 
'Mid  her  locks  of  golden  splendour. 

**She  kept  the  geese  in  that  Umd  of 
dole. 
And  ever  at  eve,  poor  maiden. 
As  she  drove  the  geese  beneath  the 
gate. 
She  stopped  with  sorrow  laden. 

"  For  she  saw  nail'd  up  above  the  gate 

A  horse's  head  before  her — 
It  was  the  head  of  the  well-known 
horse 
From  her    father's  hall  that   bore 
her. 

"  *  Oh,  Falada!*  the  princess  sighed, 

*  Woe  for  thy  hanging  yonder.' 
The  horse's  head  to  the  princess  said, 

*  Woe  for  thy  will  to  wander.' 

"The  princess  sigh'd  from  underneath* 

*  If  but  my  mother  knew  it.* 

The  horse's  head  to  the  princess  said, 

*  Her  heart  would  break  to  view  it.'" 


The  next  of  his  nurse's  stories  which  occurs  to  him  is  the  legend 
of  Barbarossa  sitting  in  his  subterranean  hall,  with  men  and  horses 
all  harnessed,  but  all  motionless — and  old  weapons  and  armour 
hanging  round — 


"  His  beard  has  grown  till  it  touches 
the  ground, 

As  red  as  flames  of  flre; 
Sometimes  he  twinkles  with  his  eye, 

And  knits  his  brows  in  ire. 

"And  whether  he  sleep  or  whether  he 
muse. 
Not  rightly  thoQ  discemest; 
But   when    the   destined   hour   shall 
come, 
Then  will  he  wsOce  in  eaniest. 


"He 


the  banner  and  waves  it 


grasps 
round, 

'  To  horse!  to  horse!'  for  the  battle. 
His  men  all  stir  and  spring  to  their  feet 
From  the  ground  with  an  iron  rat(Je. 

"  Each  springs  on  his  horse  as  it  neighs 

and  stamps,  [moor; 

Fresh  roused  from  the  sleep  of  gla- 

Then  forth  they  ride,  and  the  world 

rings  wide  [moor. 

With  their  trumpets'  piercing  di^ 
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**Tikej  ride  aright;  right  weU  tbej 
fight. 

Kor  sleep  nor  rest  they  furthof: 
The  Kfluer  holds  a  hall  of  doom 

On  those  who  have  done  murder — 

**  On  those  who  mnrdcr*d  the  wettd'roixs 
May. 
The  l^iay  whom  all  desire; 
Tlie  gold-hair'd  maid  Germania — 

*SUN,TB0D  ACCUSUtO  tlBfil' 


**Axid  DMoy  who  hold  in  tbeiraiMier 

^oid. 

Langh'd  ait  the  t&oa£^>oC  ^snirtr. 
Shall  not  escape  the  areoguog  nfe. 
And  Xktf  barossai'a  «figer«  . 

"My  nniw's  stoviev— 4liey  aaaad  so 


And  I,  while  my  heart  heats  blgber. 
In  supersUtioas  fkith  repeat, 
*  Sun,  thou  accdsxiio  mimmV  " 


The  traveller  sees  the  emperor  in  a  dream,  and  after  looking  6v» 

hifl  aisenal,  urges  him  to  come  at  once;  but  Frederick  rcpliea 

**  If  it  comes  not  to-day,  yet  to-morrow  it  may-^ 
The  oaks  grow  strong  and  slowly — 
And  *  chi  va  piano  va  aano^  they  say. 
In  the  RomaJi  Empire  holy. 

In  another  interview  Barbaroesa  asks  in  turn  for  news.  His 
last  information  came  down  no  later  than  the  Seven  Yeaxs'  War, 
and  he  inquires  for  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  others,  and  with 
particular  interest  for  Madame  Dubarry.  Heine  informs  him  that 
JFelix,  the  grandson  of  Moses,  has  advanced  so  far  in  Christianity 
as  to  be  a  Maestro  di  Capella;  and  after  answering  his  other  ques- 
tions, satisfies  him  in  detail  as  to  Madame  Dubarry.  But  his 
tale  leads  him  to  a  disagreement  with  the  representative  of  the 
German  empire,  ^vith  his  colours  of  black,  ana  red,  and  gold. 


*' Madame   Dubarry  lived  merry  and 

free 

While  Louis  lived  to  befriend  her— 

The  Fifteenth  I  mean— she  was  getting 

old  [her. 

At  the  time  when  they  guillotined 

^  That  Louis  in  his  qtriet  bed 
Ended  his  reign  and  life,  too ; 

But  Louis  Sixteen  did  they  guillotine, 
And  Antoinette  his  wife,  toa 

•*  The  Queen  of  France  with  lofty  soul 
Right  worthily  demean'd  her; 

But    Dubarry  sigh'd,  and   scream'd, 

and  cried,  [her. 

At  the  tune  when  they  guiUotined 

*'StiU  stood  the  emperor;   and  with 
eyes 
Of  haughty  puzzled  meaning, 
Said  slowly,  *What,  in  the  name  of 
God, 
Is  that  word  *gU]Uotinhig?" 

** '  GniUotining,'  I  began  to  explain, 
'  Is  a  new  invented  fashion^ 
Which  out  of  life,  and  into  death, 
Helps  folk  of  every  station. 


"*With  the  new  times,  as  things  re- 
quired. 

They  brought  a  new  machine  in— 
*Twas  made  \ty  Doctor  GuiUotin, 

So  they  called  It  Guillotining. 

"  *  They  st«^  you  down  imo«  a  pl^— 
It  sinks — and  on  they  snove  ytta 

Between  two  posts  — ^a'kharpe&M  axe 
Hangs  neatly,  just  c^r«  you, 

"  *  They  pull  a  string— down  comes  the 
knife. 

Cuts  merrily  asunder; 
And  so  your  head  conveniently 

Drops  in  a  aack  right  under.  | 

**<  Silence!*  theempev^rbr^k^^fa], 
' Silence!  X  would  not  0erv«  v&e 

Nor  hear  a  word  more  of  yoor  borrid 
machine — 
The  Losdin  Henvai  pfeaotre  me! 

<**The  King  of  France!  the  Queen  of 
France! 

Strapped  to  a  phmk  before  'mi! 
What  a  heavy  Uow  to  eliquette, 

What  ruin  to  court  dscorum* 


'  Ekin^a  ^  Deutschhrnd,^ 
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"'And  who  are  yon  that  yenture  trith 
me 

*SotA\L  tfam  Inatcreetly? 
FeUtiir,  take  coie,  or  I  soon  maj  pare 

Your  Bandy  pteions  neatly. 

**  •  My  ioiDOflt  gaU  it  rises  up 
To  bear  you  prate  and  reason— 

Your  Tery  breath  is  lese-majesty, 
And  Hi0h»>imperial  treason.' 

**  While  thOB  the  old  one  storm'd  and 
raved. 
And  vork'd  himself  into  a  passion. 
My  thoughts,  too,  were  stirr'd  by  tlie 
threau  which  I  heard. 
And  I  spoke  them  with  small  reser- 
vation. 

"  *  Sir  Redbeard,*  I  said,  •  recollect  that 
you're  dead — 
A  fable,  an  old  infers  story. 
Go  lie  down  and  snore,  we  ourselves 
evermore 
Will  work  out  our  freedom  and  glory. 


**  *  One  always  can  hear  the  Hepublicana 
jeer. 
When  they  see  crown'd  and  weptred 
before  us, 
A  crazy  old  ghost  at  the  head  of  our 
host: 
Tlieir  jokes  become  quite  indecor- 
ous. 

"•And  away  with  your  flag.    In  my 
college  days. 
With  grimaces  and  pomp  out  of  sea« 
son, 
Those  *  01d*6erman'  fools  put  a  stop  to 
my  taste 
For  the  black-red-golden  blazon. 

**  *  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  stay  at 
home 
Here  in  the  old  Kiffhauser^ 
When  I  give  good  heed  to  the  time  and 
its  need. 
We  want  no  more  any  Kaiaer.*  ** 


On  reflection,  however,  the  patriot  sings  a  palinode,  and  im- 
j)lorcs  the  emperor  to  pardon  him.  He  wul  not  press  the  guillo- 
tine on  him,  out  be  contented  with  the  old  methods,  the  axe  for 
the  nobles,  the  rope  for  the  commons,  though  he  would  ask  for. a 
change  sometimes,  for  the  hanging  a  few  nobles.  The  Romw 
£mpiro  and  the  middle  ages  shall  be  welcome  back — any  thing 
but  the  hybrid  offspring  of  old  and  new  manners — 

"  That  mongrel  chivalry. 
That  mixture  so  deterring. 
Of  gothic  dreams  and  modem  lies, 
Not  fish,  flesh,  or  red-herring.* 

A  definition  of  *Young-Englandism'  in  Germany,  which,  as 

coming  from  a  pure  Semitic  Caucasian  of  the  Hebrew  race,  we 

recommend  to  Mr.  D'Israeli's  notice.    Not  being  an  Englishman, 

Heine  does  not  continue  as  follows : 

"  That  pinchbeck  *  Fancied  History/ 
Untrue — yet  how  prosaic — 
Not  silver,  gold,  or  precious  stone. 
But  Arabian  Mosaic,*^ 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  the  poet  to  Hamburg. 

If  the  judicious  reader  remarks  that  it  is  a  strong  measure  to 
guiHotine  kings,  and  that  all  the  different  attacks  on  govemment3 
which  we  have  quoted,  are  so  far  unjust  that  they  would  apply 
almost  as  well  to  any  government,  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
contrary— except  that,  under  the  circunistances,  neither  the  blopdr 
thirstiness  nor  the  injustice  shock  us  very  deeply,  and  that  we 
hope  that  others  may  find  them,  as  we  have  found  them,  amusing 
in  their  wickedness,  pleasant  though  wrong. 
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Art.  YIL—Sailina  Directions  for  the  Red  Sea.  By  R.  Mo- 
resby and  T.  Elwon,  Esqrs.,  Commanders,  Indian  NaTy. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company.    London :  Allen  and  Co.     I84I. 

We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  character  and  achieye- 
ments  of  the  Indian  Army.  It  is  our  design  in  the  present  article 
to  commemorate  many  of  the  ^distinguished  services  which  the 
Navy  of  the  East  India  Company  has  performed  for  geography 
and  navigation.  These  enterprises,  though  less  brilliant,  are  no 
less  useful  to  mankind,  since  they  at  the  same  time  facilitate  greatly 
the  operations  of  commerce,  and  render  safer  and  more  aCTeeable 
the  lives  of  mariners.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  we  allaae  to  the 
surveys  which  have  been  executed  by  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy,* 
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many  of  whom  have  given  proofs  of  abilities  of  no  common  order, 
united  with  a  degree  of  industry,  of  patience,  and  of  a  conscien* 
tioua  sense  of  duty,  which  would  do  honour  to  any  service  in  the 
world. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  hope,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  ardcle, 
to  do  fulliustice  to  all  who  have  in  this  way  deserved  well  of  the 
public.  They  are  far  too  numerous,  and  the  field  of  their  exertions 
ties  too  widely  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Some  selection 
must  be  made,  some  botmds  prescribed  to  our  account,  though  it 
will  be  matter  of  regret  to  us  if  we  appear  to  neglect  any  imose 
merits  entitle  them  to  notice. 

For  the  means  of  executing  the  plan  we  have  proposed  to  our* 
selves,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  liberal  courtesy  of  Sir  Charles 
Malcolm,  who  has  placed  at  our  disposal  a  mass  of  information  so 
lich  and  varied,  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  we  may  not  be  able  to 
avail  ourselves  sufliciently  of  it.  This  able  and  gallant  officer  was 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Navy,  during  which 
period  he  applied  nimself  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  industiy  ta 
the  acquisition  of  whatever  knowledge  might  be  useftd  to  the  ser- 
Tice  under  his  charge,  or  throw  Ught  upon  its  history,  or  tend  to 
promote  its  efficiency  in  time  to  come.  All  the  great  surveys,  of 
*which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  were  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted  during  his  administration,  and  of  many,  if  not  of  most  of 
them,  the  idea  originated  with  him.  Occasionally,  he  encountered 
some  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  economical  scruples  of  the  local 
government;  but  in  no  one  instance,  we  believe,  did  he  ever  meet 
with  any  thing  but  the  most  liberal  encouragement  from  the  Court 
of  Directors.  They  seem  generally  to  have  understood  what  course 
would  best  promote  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
to  have  been  anxious  that  it  should  be  adopted,  altogether  regard- 
less of  the  cost.  They  had,  no  doubt,  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
superintendent,  and  were  satisfied  that  he  would  do  nothing  but 
upon  principles  of  the  most  enUghtened  economy,  which  never 
sacrifices  great  ends  to  petty  savings,  but  is  careful  first  to  e£fect 
the  purpose  intended,  and  next  to  effect  it  at  the  least  possible 
expense. 

In  what  manner  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  explain  without  entering  into 
details,for  which  we  have  here  no  room.  Having  projected  any  par- 
ticular survey,  he  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  most  careful  cal- 
culations, not  only  respecting  the  force  to  be  employed,  but  re- 
specting every  incidental  advantage  that  mi^ht  be  derived  firom  it, 
1x>th  to  the  government  he  served  and  to  science  and  humanity  in 
£|enerBl.  His  instructions,  therefore,  modestly  denominated  *  sailing 
^irecdons/  constitute  a  model  of  that  form  of  compositicm.    No- 
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thing  is  overlooked.  Chiefly,  of  course,  theinterests  of  the  govern- 
ment are  considered;  but  these  having  been  provided  for,  we  find 
proofs  of  the  most  paternal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  all  engaged,  seamen  as  well  as  officers.  Kext  the  sug^tions  of 
a  liberal  curiosity  present  themselves,  and  the  most  minute  and 
precise  directions  are  given  concerning  the  manner  of  conducting  in- 

Suiries  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  geography,  or  with 
tie  character  and  manners  of  the  tribes  and  nations  inhabiting  the 
coasts  or  islands  contiguous  to  the  surveying  groimds. 

But  the  circumstance  most  honourable  to  the  superintendent's 
character  remains  still  to  be  mentioned:  we  mean  his  earnest  and 
persevering  solicitude  that  all  possible  credit  should  be  ^ven  to 
the  officers  under  his  command,  and  that  their  errors,  when  they 
happened  to  commit  any,  should  be  judged  of  with  leniency,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  forgotten.  For  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  all 
those  employed  under  him,  we  wish  the  voluminous  records  we 
have  perused  could  be  printed  entire,  because  the  effect,  most  un- 

S[uestionably,  would  be  to  impress  the  public  with  very  high  tespect 
or  almost  every  individual  concerned.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Walker,  hydrographer  to  the  East 
India  Company,  who  has  kindly  laid  open  to  our  inspection  one 
of  the  richest  collections  of  charts  in  the  world,  and  furnished  us 
besides  with  information  of  which  few  possess  more  than  he,  or 
are  more  willing  to  impart  it.  To  several  distinguished  officers  of 
the  Indian  Navy  we  are  also  much  indebted,  thouffh  we  have  not 
their  permission  to  give  them  the  credit  which  is  tneir  due.  Here- 
after, perhaps,  this  obstacle  may  be  removed,  when  it  will  afford 
va  much  gratification  to  enumerate  all  those  who  have  in  any  way 
been  of  service  to  us. 

Of  the  older  surveys  no  record  has  been  preserved.  It  is  merdy 
known,  that,  in  1788,  Captain  M'Cluer  examined  thecoast  of  India, 
from  Bombay  to  Surat,  and  from  thence  round  the  Ghilf  of  Cam- 
bay  to  Diu  Head.  Captain  Maxfield  continued  these  operations 
along  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  and  Lieutenant  Middleton  made 
a  cursory  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Up  to  the  year  1828,  the 
whole  shore  from  Mandavi  to  Karachi  Bunoer  might  be  considered 
as  almost  unknown  to  navigators.  From  this  point  to  Cape  Ghiadal, 
the  coast  of  Mekran  liad  been  slightly  laid  down  by  Lientenant 
Maskal,  but  from  thence  to  the  extreme  of  the  Persian  Gulf  no- 
thing  exact  liad  been  done. 

^  East  of  Cape  Comorin,  however,  an  extensive  system  of  opera* 
tions  had  for  many  years  been  carrying  on,  though  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  no  detailed  information  respecting  it.  The  survey 
of  the  China  Sea  was  commenced  in  1807,  by  CaptGuns  Ross  and 
Maughan,  but  proceeded  in  no  regular  manner.    The  parts  com* 
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menced  wexe  the  coasta  east  and  west  o£  Macao  from  Tienpak 
"Vfrestward,  to  the  Lema  Islands  eastward,  the  various  islands  and 
channels  being  minutdy  examined.  These  portions,  with  sepa- 
rate surveys  of  the  Paraceb  Islands  and  shoals,  and  the  coast 
of  Palawan,  were  sent  home  and  pubUshed  by  the  court. 
A  conriderable  delay  then  occurred,  Captain  Koss  having 
been  taken  with  the  vessel  he  commanded,  and  carried  prisoner 
to  Batavia  by  the  French.  Being  released,  he,  on  his  return  to 
India,  received  charge  of  another  survey  of  the  China  Seas,  which 
was  commenced  in  1812,  and  Captains  Maughan  and  Crawford 
subsequently  loined  him.  About  this  period  Captain  Haughton 
was  first  employed  as  draughtsman  on  this  service.  From  that 
time  forward,  tne  survey,  Irom  various  causes,  was  carried  on  in 
portions  much  detached,  and  without  any  order;  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  China  Sea  occupying  one  season ;  the  Natuna,  Anamba,. 
and  Tumbelan  Islands,  with  their  channels;  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  the  Straits  of  Gaspar  and  Carimata,  and  rocks  near  them, 
other  two  seasons.  Then  was  executed  a  portion  of  the  coast  of 
China,  &c.,  from  the  great  Lema  to  Namoa  Islands,  with  parts  of 
the  Pescadores  and  xoimosa,  and  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
Bashee  Islands  and  channds.  A  slight  survey  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts  of  Hainan  was  also  made,  and  several  of  the 
harbours  were  very  carefully  finished.  The  same  was  done  with 
the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  charts  made  by  M.  Dayot,  an  mtelligent  French  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  that  country. 

In  1818  and  1819,  Captain  Ross  and  his  coadjutors  were  em- 
ployed on  the  survey  of  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
ana  the  north  and  south  sands  within.  The  party  on  this 
duty  co-operated  in  various  ways  in  forming  the  new  settlement 
of  Singapore,  under  Sir  Stamford  Raffles;  among  others,  that  of 
constructmg  minute  charts  of  the  harbour,  and  coasts  and  islands 
adjacent.  Connected  with  the  general  survey,  the  officers  wer^ 
engaged  in  various  detached  duties  on  different  occasions;  one  qf 
them  of  some  consequence^  the  two  siirveying  vessels  being 
ordered  to  accompany  the  ships  of  the  embassjr  to  the  Gulf  of 
PecheE  und^r  Lorn  Amherst,  when  they  proceeaed  to  the  mouUi 
of  the  Peiho  river.  Subsequently,  the  officers,  oor  their  return, 
and  when  detached  from  the  other  ships  of  the  embassy,  visited 
and  made  separate  surveys  of  parts  of  the  coast,  and  two  or  three 
harbours  of  the  province  of  Shantong. 

During  the  progress  of  the  works,  many  discoveries  were  mad^ 
of  the  mghest  importance  to  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  and 
points  and  positions  of  ojbgects  fixed  wiUx  accuracy,  which  had 
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long  been  desidemta  ftom  the  extreme  "want  of  coirectness  in  all 
former  charts. 

In  1820,  the  surveyB  of  the  China  Seas  were  closed,  and  the 
yessels  rettimed  to  Bombay ;  various  circumstances,  we  belieye,  com* 
bining  at  the  time  to  render  this  measure  necessary.  Much  more 
would  have  been  done  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  the  parts  imme- 
diately adjacent,  had  circumstances  permitted;  but  the  greatest 
caution  was  then  supposed  to  be  requisite,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  Chinese  government.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  operations,  when  anywhere  near  the  shores,  were  closely 
watched,  as,  on  approachmg  any  of  the  harbours,  particularly  at 
Amoy,  war-boats  cruised  about,  or  anchored  near  the  ships. 
This  was  the  case,  also,  off  Formosa  and  Corea.  The  surveyors' 
exertions,  therefore,  were  necessarily  cramped  by  the  strict  in- 
junctions laid  upon  them  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and  much  less 
was  effected  than  the  time  expended  womd  have  seemed  to  war- 
rant. There  is  still  in  those  regions  a  vast  field  open  to  the  in- 
quirer. The  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  its  ^lensive  encaeB,  though 
so  comparatively  close  to  our  principal  settlement,  in  the  fiirther 
east  is  entirely  unknown.  Much  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  of 
late  on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  but  a  vast  deal  yet  ronaina 
unexplored. 

Towards  the  close  of  1815,  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  the 
Bombay  government  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  obtain- 
ing a  correct  chart  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia;  b« 
this  order  produced  no  effect  till  1820,  when  Captain  Maugiian 
and  Lieutenant  Guy,  in  the  '  Discovery*  and  '  Psyche'  were  sent 
into  the  gulf.  On  the  labours  of  the  first  of  these  officers  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell,  because  he  quitted  the  undertaking  ab- 
ruptly, and  no  exact  idea  of  what  he  accomplished  can  now  be 
formed.  Upon  his  withdrawal,  Lieutenant  Guy  in  the  *  Dis- 
covery,' and  Lieutenant  Co^n  in  the  '  Psyche,'  obstmcted  by 
fever,  and  the  necessity  of  saiUng  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
water  and  suppUes,  proceeded  slowly  with  their  task.  Li  the  be- 
ginning, however,  of  1822,  Lieutenant  Guy  forwarded  a  report 
to  government,  containing  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  pirate 
coast,  which  in  1809  had  been  the  scene  of  successful  operatums 
against  the  Joasmi. 

These  men,  trusting  as  much  to  the  difficult  nature  of  their 
country  as  to  their  personal  courage,  in  which,  howev»,  they 
were  by  no  means  deficient,  had  firom  time  immemorial  carried 
on  the  pjcofession  of  piracy,  at  first  sparing  Briti^  vesseb,  but 
ultimately  capturing  them  and  murdering  their  crews,  in  common 
with  those  of  all  other  nations.    To  pursue  them  waa  a  work  of 
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much  hazaard  and  difficulty,  owing  chiefly  to  our  ^oiance  of  the 
peculiar  chaiacter  of  their  haunts.  Lieutenant  Guy,  taking  up 
the  survey  where  it  had  beai  left  by  Captain  Maughan,  found 
the  coasts  to  conast  of  bays,  coves,  and  inlets,  tmtil  then  wholly 
unexplored  by  Europeans,  and  considered  dangerous  from  the 
supposed  great  depth  of  water,  strong  currents,  and  sunken  rocks* 

This  part  of  the  coast  of  Arabia  being  mostly  a  low  sand,  and 
in  many  places  just  visible  from  the  ship's  anchorage,  with  an 
almost  constant  surf  on  the  beach,  without  an  object  for  many 
miles,  as  stations,  the  task  of  surveying  it  was  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty. Proceeding  northward  along  the  shore,  the  native  name 
of  which  is  '  Roosah  Jebel/  or  the  mountainous  capes,  and  cor- 
recting numerous  errors  as  they  went  along,  they  arrived  at  the 
Island  Aboneid,  which  Hes  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  of  longi- 
tude as  Aboothabee.  This  island  affords  good  shelter  from  the 
prevailing  winds  in  the  g^ulf.  The  Arabs  resort  to  it  in  the  season 
ibr  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  which  are  found  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  are  immediately  salted  down,  with  salt  found  on  the 
spot.  Their  principal  market  is  Bahrain,  where  they  barter  their 
fish  for  grain  and  dates. 

In  some  places  Captain  Guy  found  the  coast  much  further  to 
the  southward  than  was  supposed,  with  many  islands  and  deep 
inlets,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty  mileis,  not  only  totally 
unknown  to  Europeans,  but  also  to  the  Arabs  about  Rassulkhyma 
and  Shoorga.  He  discovered  twenty-seven  islands  and  islets, 
mostly  low,  with  some  narrow  ship  channels  between;  and,  al- 
though there  were  considerable  dangers,  upon  the  whole  the  way 
proved  much  clearer  than  was  expected.  The  part  of  the  coast 
where  a  landing  was  made,  turned  out  very  low  and  swampy, 
without  any  vegetable  production.  There  were  no  inhabitants; 
but  the  tracks  of  many  camels  were  to  be  seen,  which  shows  that 
caravans  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  to  and  fro. 

The  last  ^oup  of  islands  explored  by  Captain  Guy  consisted  of 
lune,  on  miich  were  found  300  or  400  inhabitants,  who  had 

auitted  the  town  of  El-Biddah  when  their  houses  were  burned  by 
tie  Hon.  Company's  brig  *  Vestal.'  The  coast  from  El-Biddah  to 
Aboothabee  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  and  it  is 
only  when  you  are  the  stronger  party,  that  you  can  expect  to  be 
safe  from  being  plundered.  The  waters  found  there  are  so 
brackish  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  A  high  compUment  has  been 
raid  to  the  characters  of  the  officers  employ^  under  Captain 
Guy: — Lieutenant  Brucks^  Lieutenant  Oogan,  and  Lieutenant 
Haughton,  afterwards  Indian  navy  draughtsman.  The  last  men- 
tioned officer  adds  to  great  knowledge  in  his  particular  profes- 
sion a  fine  taate  for  drawing.    Indeed  he  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
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highly  accomplished  man.  Mr.  Hor$burghy  the  late  hydrographer 
to  the  East  India  Company,  entertamed  the  most  favourabI& 
opmion.  of  his  talents,  and  very  much  admired  the  beautiful  man- 
ner in -which  he  "worked  up  and  finished  the  charts  which  were 
sent  home.  Lieotenant  Haines,  who  hcis  since  so  remarkably 
distinguished  himself  for  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden^  with  the 
socrtii  coast  df  Arabia  and  Socqtra,  as  well  as  a  politician,  w«3 
among  the  most  useful  of  Captain  Guy's  assistants.  Lieutenants 
Bidders  and  Whitelock  likewise  gave  proofs  of  great  talents. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  18^3,  Lieutenant  Brucks  succeeded 
to  Captain  Guy,  who  returned  to  the  preddency,  and  shortly  after 
died.  By  the  month  of  April,  1825,  the  whole  western  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  had  been  completely  surveyed,  after  which  the 
ships  employed  in  the  service  returned  to  the  presidency.  Early 
in  die  following  year  Lieutenant  Brucks  resumed  operations,  widi 
oiders  to  examine  the  head  of  the  gulf,  to  visit  the  dangcroiK 
shoab  called  the  Scorpion  and  Serpent,  and  then  to  proceed,' down 
the  coast  of  Persia,  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of  t^e  difficulties 
encountered  in  these  operations,  as  "Nyell  as  of  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  the  gentlemen  employed,  it  may  be  observed  tuat, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  they  me; 
with  from  the  eartensive  sand-flats,  running  sometimes  nearlj 
thiKse  miles  offshore,  through  which  the  officers  and  men  had  to 
w«de  middle  deep,  they  were  enabled  to  complete  a  distance  of 
seventy-nine  miles. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  their  enterprise^  they  observed 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon  not  previously  noticed  by  anj 
navigators.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  the  weather  being  ex- 
tremely sultry,  when  the  winds  blowing  seawards  brought  along 
with  mem  prodigious  clouds  of  dust,  so  fine,  and  of  sq  little  speciBc 
gravity,  that  they  were  held  in  suspension  in  the  air,  and  created 
the  appearance  of  a  thick  haze,  which  prevented  persons  from  seeing 
objects,  and  continued  sometimes  for  two  days  together.  The 
vafet  quantity  of  soil  thus  carried  away  from  the  surface  of  tbc 
desert  can  with  difficulty  be  conceived";  but  it  must  bo  obvioie 
that,  if  bound  and  fixed  by  moisture,  the  whole  of  the  tracts  fbm 
which  it  is  brought  might  be  rendered  fertile. 

a^recan  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that;  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  process  which  has  taken  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  rapidly  going  on,  and  that  it  will  gradually  become  dry.  While 
surveyinff  opporite  %he  mouths  of  the  rivers,  more  especially  tlie 
Shat-el-Arab,  the  vessels  could  not  approach  within  less  thaa 
eiartcen  miles  of  the  shore,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  low  as  not 
to  be  visible  more  ifcan  five.  They  were  reduced  accordingly  lo 
depend  on  ■floating  objects  fdv  preserving  their  trigonometricid 
chaiiu 
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At  the  embouchure  of  the  Hmdian  river,  which  the  Btrom  de 
Bode  has  shown  to  be  the  Abi-Shirin  of  Hmtbr's  historians,  tbeie 
exists  a  large  mud  bank  coveied  with  bukushea,  which  was  at  one 
time  suppoiaed  completely  to  obstruct  the  entnmce.  This  river 
abounds  with  fish,  among  which  is  one  which  stacks  to  the  bottoms 
of  boats,  and  unless  great  care  be  taken  to  remove  it,  prodmea 
leaks.  From  this  point  Captain  Brudcs  continued  his  operations 
with  indefatigable  mdustiy,  and  having  subjected  the  whole  of 
the  Persian  coast  within  the  gulf,  toother  with  the  several  islands, 
banks,  and  shoals,  to  a  careful  examination,  completed  the  survey 
in  the  summer  of  1828. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  of  the  same  year.  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  suc- 
ceeded Captain  Buchanan  as  superintendent  of  the  Indian  navy. 
In  the  February  of  1829  Cai>tain  Brucks,  who  up  to  that  point 
had  been  employed  in  surveying  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia 
outside  the  straits,  made  over  the  charge  of  the  '  Benares'  to  Lieu* 
tenant  Haines,  who  proceeded  with  the  examination  of  the  shore 
of  Mekran.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  this  latter  officer  visited 
and  laid  down  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Karachi,  though  the  native 
authorities  showed  the  greatest  possible  reluctance  to  permit  him. 
They  appeared  to  have  a  presentiment  of  what  was  to  take  place. 

As  it  had  now  been  determined  by  the  Indian  government  that 
a  rapid  communication  should  be  Icept  up  between  Great  Britain 
and  India  by  steam,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  survey  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  was  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  ^leat  highway 
to  the  East.  The  officers  appointed  to  cany  on.  this  work  were 
Captain  Elwon,  in  the  ^  Benares/  whose  surveying  cround  extended 
from  Jiddah  to  the  Struts  of  Babelmandeb,  and  Quptain  Moresby 
in  the  ^  PaUnunis,'  who  was  to  take  all  that  part  of  the  sea  which 
stretches  from  Jiddah  northward  to  Suez. 

The  reasons  which  determined  the  government  of  India  to 
enter  upon  this  laborious  undertaking  were  chiefly  two:  first,  the 
dangers  to  navigation  arisLo^  from  an  almost  entire  ignorance  of 
the  configuration  and  soundmgs  of  both  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea; 
and,  second,  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  dispositioaisand  poli- 
tical predilections  of  the  inhabitants,  more  espedatly  on  the  Arabian 
shore.  A  very  anomalous  state  of  thin^  was  in  general  known 
to  exist;  but  it  could  not  with  certainty  be  foreseen  how  it  might 
affect  ua,  or  whether  steam  navigation  woidd  in  fact  be  practioaDle 
during  the  prevalence  of  that  political  excitement  which  then  pre* 
vailed,  more  or  less,  throughout  Arabia. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject  to  state  all  the  causes 
which  at  that  time  msturbed  the  minds  of  the  Arabs.  It  may  be 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  observe  that  Mohammed  Ali  was  aiming 
at  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  that  his 
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being  perfectly  known  at  Constantinople^  liie  suhan,  imable  to 
oppose  him  openly,  was  believed  to  naye  engaged  dandestinelT 
many  of  Mohammed  All's  officers  and  men  m  his  serrioe,  and 
that,  through  the  agency  of  these,  seyeral  insurrections  and 
leyolts  took  place.  At  any  rate  theze  were  two  strong  parties  in 
Arabia,  that  of  the  pasha,  and  that  of  the  sultan,  while  some  of 
the  Albanian  chiefs  were  at  the  bottom  attached  to  neither,  be; 
ea^r  to  set  up  some  little  petty  sovereignty  for  themselves. 

In  the  hands  of  individuals  engaged  in  such  intrigues,  all  the 
ports  on  the  Arabian  coast,  and  even  some  on  that  of  Abyssnxa 
then  were,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  to  the  government  of  Bombay, 
whether  it  would  be  safe  or  practicable  to  establisli  coal  depdts  m 
places  so  anarchical,  or  where  supreme  authority  appeared  every 
moment  in  danger  of  passing  into  new  hands.  It  entered,  dierc- 
fore,  into  the  pmn  of  the  survey  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  make  a  soit 
of  moral  and  political  survey  of  the  tempers  of  the  ruling  poweis, 
as  well  as  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people  under  their  sway. 

The  character  of  Mohammed  Au  was  then,  as  it  sdll  is,  as 
enigma  to  most  persons.  Generally  he  would  seem  to  harre  ob> 
tained  credit  for  good  feeling  towards  Great  Britain,  though  tiny 
who  know  him  best  have  always  been  persuaded  that  he  views 
our  influence  in  the  East  with  intense  jealousy,  and  that  while  for 
the  proflt  it  brings  him,  and  through  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
giving  offence,  he  is  unwilling  absolutely  to  prohibit  our  pessi^ 
through  his  country,  he  lives  m  perpetual  dread  of  us,  not  being 
able  to  comprehena  an  honest,  straightforward  policy,  or  to  be- 
lieve diat  we  entertain  any  other  design  than  that  of  tdtiixiately 
seizing  upon  Egypt. 

This  view  of  his  character  is  supported,  by  nuraercMis  ciicmn- 
stances  which  transpired  during  the  period  of  the  survey:  the  de- 
tention of  the  Surat  fleet  at  Mocha,  and  the  hostility  manifissted 
by  the  Company's  agent  at  Jiddah  so  soon  as  the  govenunent 
of  the  place  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  pasha.  Os- 
tensibly no  doubt  his  highness  showed  every  disposition  to  ibr- 
ward  our  enterprise;  but  it  was  known  that  from  the  Gulf  of 
Adcaba  to  Hadiamaut,  he  exerted  himsdf  to  sow  dissenaons  be- 
tween the  Bedouins  and  the  English.  One  of  his  reasons  for  ibis 
conduct  arose  from  his  having  assumed  in  Egypt  not  the  duoBcter 
of  sovereign  only,  but  those  of  a  merchant  and  a  mann&cturear  dso, 
and  his  interest  in  these  latter  capacities  was  often  at  vazisBoe 
with  his  interest  as  a  prince.  It  might,  for  example,  have  greatly 
improved  his  revenues  to  encourage  the  comm^dal  intenconxse 
of  the  English  with  his  Arabian  possessions,  but,  actuated  by  the 
petty  jealousy  of  a  trader,  he  sought  to  substitute  dtroughout  his 
mia^able  Egyptian  ikbxiea&roiKrs.    llrese  fiets  it  is  Becenarf  to 
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hen  in  sund,  wlion  conmdftring  the  obstacles  with  which  our 
officexs  had  to  struggle  during  tne  five  years  in  which  thej  were 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Ked  Sea. 

It  would  be  altogether  unpoaeible  for  us  to  give  any  thi^  like 
a  history  of  the  scientific  openUions  carried  on  by  Giptains  Elwoa 
and  Moieaby.  Nor,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  could  it 
be  interesting  to  the  general  reader  if  we  could.  Our  object  is 
rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  thus,  in  a  popular 
manner,  to  do  justice  to  the  officers  engaged,  than  to  enter  into 
scientific  details  which  would  here  be  wnolly  out  of  phu^e.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  were  some- 
times to  be  surmounted,  we  may  allude  briefly  to  the  skilftd 
policy  which  the  superintendent  found  it  necessary  to  pursue  in 
order  to  procure  a  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Acaba.  As  the  princi- 
pal object  of  course  was  to  facilitate  steam  communication  with 
India,  it  was  thought  by  the  Bombay  government,  at  the  head 
of  which  Lord  Chure  th^  was,  that  as  there  was  no  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  deviadng  from  the  route  proposed  to  be  pursued  by 
the  steamers,  the  examination  of  the  Guu  of  Acaba  would  be  sur- 
perfluous,  though  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the  science  of 
geography. 

This,  however,  was  not  considered  an  adequate  motive  for  in- 
corring  any  additional  expense,  and  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  was  ac- 
cordingly mformed  that  it  would  not  be  undertaken.  Perceiving 
how  matters  stood  he  omitted  to  press  the  subject  further  at  the 
time,  but  afterwards,  as  if  incidentally,  suggested  that  since 
steamers  might  by  bad  weather  or  otherwise  be  compelled  to 
eatex  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  sur- 
vey it  cunKsily  a  Utile  way  up.  To  this  no  decided  objection 
was  made,  ana  the  cursory  examination  took  place.  It  was  next 
hinted,  that  as  the  direct  route  through  Egypt  might  probably  be 
obstructed  by  political  events  which  woula  compel  us  to  com- 
municate with  India  through  Syria,  a  knowledge  of  the  Gulf 
of  Acaba  would  then  be  of  great  service,  and,  that  as  it  was  in- 
tended the  '  Falinurus'  should  survey  a  part  of  it,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  as  well,  if  government  saw  no  decided  objection,  to 
^liuice  rapidly  over  the  whole.  The  governor  in  council  at 
kngth,  with  much  reluctance,  consented  to  this  arrangement, 
upon  which  the  superintendent  directed  Captain  Moresby  to 
make  a  thorough  examinatinn  of  that  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
to  this  piece  of  manosuvring  we  accordingly  owe  it,  that  that 
xnoet  important  undertaking  was  not  left  incomplete. 

While  the  scientific  operations  were  in  progress  several  of  the 
younger  and  more  enterprising  officers  were  permitted,  and  even 
cnoottiwedy  to  make  liuid  excursions  on  all  sides,  for  the  ptir« 
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pose  of  itnprovliig  our  knoirled|^  of  the  i^odb  ooirteiii&uidas 
to  the  Red  Sea.  Thus  the  peninmik  of  Sinai  was  viitled  by 
Lieutenant  Wellsted,  who  afterwards,  in  com^pmrf  wifik  LieiileaiiaiU 
Oarless,  traversed  the  desert  between  Kofiseir  and  the  Sa^  azid 
passed  some  time  with  the  author  of  the  {)re06nt  artide  at  "TliebeBL 
There,  at  night,  in  the  tombs,  or  sitting  in  the  Hall  of  GdIhibuis 
at  Kamak,  or  wandering  up  and  £>wn  though  avemies  of 
sphinxes,  or  among  the  shapeleBS  and  tottering  huts  of  the  Arais, 
the^  would  relate  their  adventures  in  Arabia,  or  desoribe  the 
tedious  process  by  which  the  future  navigation  of  the  Bed  Set 
was  to  be  rendered  safe  and  easy.  As  the  results  of  moatof  ^beir 
journeys  have  already  been  given  to  the  public,  it  is  unneoeaaaiy 
to  dwell  further  on  them  here.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however, 
to  introduce  the  substance  of  Captain  Elwon's  manuscript  aooouat 
of  his  visit  to  Gbbel  Tier,  or  the  Mountain  of  Birds,  a  voleasio 
in  partial  activity  in  the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"  In  February  the  weather  being  unexpectedly  fine,  I  pto- 
ceeded,^'  he  ^ys,  *'  from  Ockban  Island  to  Gebel  l^r,  thirty  nilies 
westward.  We  had  soundings  on  the  bank  for  the  first  sixteen 
miles,  gradually  deepening  to  thirty-eight  iaiiioms  mud,  and^  after* 
wards,  no  ground  at  150  fathoms.  I  exj^ected  to  make  the  islaad 
the  following  morning,  and  indeed  saw  it  at  two  o'ok)ok,  bat  the 
wind  being  Ught,  did  not  reach  it  until  next  evening,  when  wt& 
hove  to.  In  the  morning  we  still  found  ourselves  about  fear 
miles  to  the  east,  and  at  daylight  observed  isduing  from  the  base 
of  its  peaks  a  white  smoke  which  rolled  along  Ae  top  of  the 
island,  and,  borne  away  by  the  light  breeze,  formed  a  loi^  Mnak 
in  the  air.  We  ran  along  the  south  and  western  sidesi  but,  find* 
ing  no  anchoraro,  hove  to,  and,  duriuff  the  day,  surv^red  ibe 
shores  and  neighbouring  waters.  QehS,  Tier,  when  viewed  &oat 
the  sea,  presents  the  most  barren  and  dreary  aspect,  the  cindfln 
by  which  it  is  covered  imparting  to  it  a  bliteish  colc^ir  approndt* 
ing  to  black. 

'*  As  all  the  officers  were  anxious  to  ascend  the  summit,  I  aDtntod 
as  many  as  I  could  spare  to  go  in  the  moaming,  and  in  lite  a&ep* 
noon  made  one  of  the  second  party,  together  with  my  Paiaee 
attendant,  who  wished  to  see  what  he  4»Ued  *  the  sacred  fire." 
I  landed  on  the  western  side  of  l^e  idand  on  a  small  sandy  pftldb, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  peak  over  masses  of  rook  burnt  to 
cinders.  This  continued  all' the  way,  but  after  leachii^  the  top 
of  the  hills  which  surround  the  island,  smd  while  going  oTcnthcm 
to  the  base  of  the  peaks,  we  found  th&  surface  covensd  wSth  a 
crust  so  thoroughl^r  cal<^^'^^  that  it  frequently  gave  way  under 
our  feet.  I  accordingly  began  to  think  this  tmdk  by  no  m€ 
a  safe  one,  as  I  might  unexpectedly  fall  isato  some  «£  ike 
chasms  underneath. 


.^ftAfriheve  was  very  littfewiad  the  eff^  we  m«de  to  get  for- 
wirdrQUiaed  m  to  fed  inoire  aeo^bly  ibe  inlense  heat  of  tlie  sua. 
Irhe  fcw  J;wtod,b«ebea  eoattered.  here  and  there  im  the  cievicep 
being  tod  tbinly  leafed  to.^Sbrd  any  diade,  I  attempted  to  obtain 
sbebeor  undeir  the  tooIe^^  but  finding  them  veory  much  like  the  side9 
af.ea  bteU)  I  .had  no .  alternative  but  to  proceed.  In  half  an 
hour  fcom  the  timeof  oux  landing  I  reached  the  base  of  the  peaks 
aad  had  hardly  commenced  escei^iing  the  largest  when  I  observed 
the  smoke  issuing  £ronv  it  in  many  places,  wmchi  on  examinadon, 
I  ibund:  to  be  cups  cor  cralbersicoyered  with  a  crust,  and  a  sofush 
earth  .with  tufts  oif  coarse  gi^ess,  which  was  damp  and  yielded  to 
the  feet:  in  the  side  of  each  of  these  hollows  was  a  smaU  ojpening 
where  the  amoke  had  v^nt.  I  threw  stones  down  one  oi  them 
and  beheve  the  depth  was  eooaderabte.  Near  the  summit  of  this 
peidtiea  bed.  of  smoking,  stdphiu:  covered  with,  a  white  crust, 
which  obliged  us  to  ke^  to  windward  in  order  to  avoid  the 
aflfensive  smeU.  Some  of  it  was  dug  out  to  bring  away,  but 
pijoved  by  far  too  hot.to  be  kepi  in  the  hand. 

'^  On  the  apex  is  ahollow  cup,  like.anixLverted  cone,  with  smoke 
issuing:  from  the  bottom.  Its  circumference  may  be  about  150 
feet,  and  the  depth  £fty  feet..  There  is  also  on  the  northern  peak 
the  remaina  of  a  cralBr  whose  circuit  must  have  been  upwards  of 
20Ofeet,  and  its  depth  nearly,  seventy.  Smaller  basins  firom  four  to 
ten  feet  across  ore  scattesed  on  every  side  at  the  foot  of  the  larger 
peak.  Fiom^  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  several  of  these,  steam 
and  hot  air  were  isBuing.  The  edges,  were  slightly  raised  and 
ooated  with  lava  hanging  in  the  form  of  stalactites.  This  sub* 
stance,  from  its  generally  dark  bright  colours,  would  seem  to  have 
been  zecently  thrown  out^  as,  had  it  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  for  any  ccmsiderable  time,  it  would  have  lost  its  bi^ightness, 
and  become  aa  dull  as  other  pe«cts  of  the  eame  matter  in  its  neigh* 
bowhood.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  it  was  only  in  the  holes.this 
fihining  appearance  was  seen,  because  the  exposure  to  the  sun, 
ihon^  donsiderable,  was  not  so .  great  as  outdde^  where  ihe  lava 
was  uni£Drmhr  of  a  duU  oeiour.  The  largest  of  these  holes  is 
about  tthijcty  met  in  ciscumference,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  much  in 
depths  We  saw  no  smoke  issuing  from  any  of  them;  but  in.  con- 
aequenoe  of  the  bright  apf^rahce  aluieady  mejationed,  some  qf 
the  pai^y  not  inaptljr  denominated  them  the  '  Qevil's  Pitch  Pots.' 
We  afao.saw  some  pieces  of. the  lava  in  the  hioles  as'  r^d  as  brick. 
Wherever  we  piei^ced  the  crust  of  the  Qones  smoke  issqed  forth, 
but  I  saw.  no  Same  .from  any  part  Above  half  way  dpwn  the 
peak' we  discovered  an  oblong  cave,  with  n^  aperture  but  the 
amall  one  by  which  we  entered.  It  waci  pearly  iorl^-^ve  feeti^ 
dpHoneteat,  and  tinrty  Jugk,    Xhe;^d|^,]ike  d^{of..th^fh<4l9]B?i 
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above  deseribed,  were  enlareiy  eompoaed  of  lavm.  The  course  of 
tke  eruptions  had  been  south-east^  as  appears  from  a  broad  wind- 
iag  stream  of  red  and  black  lava,  which  flows  down  tbe  ^pix^ 
si»»  of  the  hills  into  the  sea.  I  commenced  tracing  it,  but  the 
kftenesB  of  the  evening  obliged  me  to  return  on  board. 

'^  There  are  three  names  for  this  island.  The  Lidians  call  it 
'Gebel  Tier,'  or  the  '  HiU  of  Birds/  from  the  number  of  sea- 
fowls  that  resort  to  it;  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  ^ores  of 
Sahar,  near  Muskat,  name  it  ^  Grebel  Dokfaan/  or  the  '  Hill  of 
Smoke;'  while  the  Arabian  Abysainians  'denominate  it  ^  Gebei 
Sabain,'  or  the  '  Hill  without  Anchorage/  It  is  verj  nearij 
round,  being  from  north  to  south  one  mile  and  three  quarters, 
and  from  east  to  west  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  perpendicular 
beigbt  of  the  peak  is  906  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fn»n 
the  base  it  has  a  gradual  ascent  for  half  a  mile,  when  jou  come  to 
a  range  of  hills  about  300  feet  high,  which  terminates  in  a  steep 
rocky  bluff  on  the  south  end  of  the  island.  On  the  top  of  this 
range  you  again  gradually  ascend  to  the  peaks,  which,  iiY>m  their 
base,  may  be  about  100  teet  high. 

*^  The  island  consists  of  rocks  until  you  arrive  at  the  peak,  whid 
is  formed  of  cinders,  ashes,  and  what  has  been  thrown  out  by  the 
different  eruptions.  The  largest  peak  is  of  a  brown  sandy  colour; 
the  other  forms  a  beautiiul  cone  when  seen  from  the  south  and 
west,  and  is  covered  with  black  ashes.  From  its  appearance  we 
may  infer  there  must  originally  have  been  tremendous  explosions, 
which  have  rent  the  isknd,  and  left  many  large  caverns,  and 
covered  the  surface  with  the  solid  rock  scattered  in  fragments  and 
burnt  to  cinders. 

'^  Boats  used  formerly  to  visit  it  for  sulphur,  until  an  accidoit 
happened  that  occasioned  the  practice  to  De  diiscontinued.  Two 
men,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  approached  too  near  the  brink  of  the 
crater  on  the  southern  peak,  and  were  precipitated  into  it,  in  ocm- 
8e6[uence  oi  the  earth  and  stone  giving  way  beneath  them.  One 
was  killed,  but  the  other,  although  severely  injured,  is  reported 
ta  be  still  Uving  at  Eoomsedah.  Since  then,  the  Arabs  beliefV 
it  to  be  the  resort  of  evil  spirits,  and  their  boats  never  stop  there 
at  night,  both  on  this  account^  and  abo  because  there  is  no  proper 
anchorage  for  them." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  disturbed  state  of  polibeal 
afiairs  in  the  Red  Sea  at  the  time  when  the  survey  was  commenced 
The  officers  employed  in  this  service  by  no  means  mixed  them- 
•elves  up  with  the  events  in  progress,  though  it  was  impossibb  for 
them  to  avoid  observing  ana  reporting  to  their  government  the 
occurrences  that  took  place.  This,  however,  they  generally  did 
bxififly  and  simply,  witnout  indulging  in  comment  or  ^)ecuIacioii. 
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The  drcamstanoes  of  those  times  have  been  grosslj  misrepresented 
l>y  the  agents  of  France,  who,  without  the  slightest  proof  or  piKH 
babiUty,  have  boldly  attributed  every  insurrectionary  movement 
to  the  instigation  of  Great  Britain.  We  shall  here  give  the 
condsest  possible  narrative  of  the  principal  events  which  aioae 
out  of  the  struggles  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  the  sultan  to  obtain 
ascendency  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Osmanlis  took  possession  of  the  southern  ports  in  the  Bed 
Sea  in  the  name  of  tne  Sultan  of  Constantinople  and  Turld 
Bilmas.  This  man,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  in  conjunction  with 
Zeman  Aga,  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Pasha  at  Jiddah. 
The  occasion  was  as  follows: — twenty  months'  arrears  of  pay  were 
due  to  their  troops.  This  they  demanded  of  Kourshid  JBey,  the 
Governor  of  Mecca,  who  unable,  without  permission,  to  satisfy 
them,  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  pasha.  He,  in 
pursuance  of  his  usual  system  of  poUcy,  wrote  back,  desiring 
iCourshid  to  temporise  with  the  troops  until  he  could  send  their 
chiefs  to  Cairo,  where  the  fate  that  awaited  them  may  easily  be 
conjectured.  This  despatch  was  intercepted  by  Turki  Bilmas, 
who  thereupon  at  once  declared  for  the  sultan.  He  had  slaog 
with  him  500  or  600  Albanians,  the  remains  of  two  regiments 
that  had  served  against  the  Wahabis.  He  seized  on  the  publie 
treasure  and  stores  both  at  Mecca  and  Jiddah,  but  abstained  from 
plundering  the  inhabitants,  though  their  wealth  offered  a  strong 
temptation  to  his  Albanians.     He  then  took  possession  of  the 

esha's  ships  in  the  harbour  of  the  latter  city,  and  sailed  for 
okha,  which  he  fortified  and  held  for  some  years,  in  spite  of  ali 
the  pasha's  efforts  to  recover  it.  During  this  period,  moreover, 
he  seized  on  all  the  other  ports  in  Southern  Arabia. 

Turki  Bilmas  likewise  occupied  Massuah,  on  the  Abyssinian 
side,  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  1833.  A  ship  called  the 
.'Kundeel,'  with  a  few  troops,  was  sent  on  this  duty.  Im* 
inediately  on  its  arrival,  the  acting  kaimakan  went  on  boards 
and  after  the  usual  salutation  returned  to  the  shore,  acoompaniad 
by  Abderahman,  who  superseded  him  as  kaimakan,  the  com* 
mander  of  the  Turkish  troops,  and  about  forty  wretched  and 
sickly-looking  followers,  composed  of  Turks  and  blacks.  Not  a 
gun  was  fired  in  defence  of  the  place.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  take  possession  of  Aden,  but  the  Bedouins  assembled  on  the 
night  of  the  Turks*  landing,  and  after  killing  ten  of  them,  with 
H!ussein,  captain  of  the  ship  '  Toolk,'  beat  them  off,  upon  whidi 
they  returned  to  Mokha. 

in  June,  when  the  ^  Palinurus'  lay  at  Jiddah,  Tnrki  Bilmas  wmt 
on  his  way  to  attack  that  place  and  Mecca,  in  conjunction  with  ikm 
Bedouin  tribes.  Tbis  caused  considerable  alarm;  the  forts  wew 
repaired,  and  troops  placed  on  board  several  Arab  ships  in  the  bar- 
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bour.  But  on  the  report  of  Mohammed  All's  ^ucoepoes  the  Be* 
domns  only  amused  Turk!  Bilmas  with  promisee  ^f  co-opezatioa, 
and  he  at  kst  gave  up  the  design,  and  returned  towards  tho  south. 
Every  thing,  meanwhile,  wore  a  warlike  aspect  at  Jiddah^  Chms, 
stores,  and  troops,  were  poured  in  from  Egypt;  20,000  dollars  wese 
tent  for  the  purchase  of  ships,  and  three  were  bought  during  the 
stay  of  the  *  raHnurus.'  There  were  also  several  gun4x>ai3  build- 
ing, and  a  frigate's  crew,  officers  and  men,  was  sent  to  man 
them.  Turki  fiilmas  and  his  fleet  reached  Mokha  on.  tke  22nd 
ofJuljr. 

During  the  period  that  this  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel 
Albanians,  there  was  not  the  slightest  safety  for  person  or  property. 
Even  British  subjects,  though  we  have  been  said  to  have  occa- 
tdoned  and  encouraged  the  rebellion,  met  with  as  little  fiivour  as 
the  most  helpless  strangers,  from  which  it  may  possibly  be  inferred 
that  in  reality  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  To  Aow 
what  the  position  we  occujpied  was,  we  shall  relate  a  few  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  detention  of  the  Suiat  fleet,  and 
tfaeattempts  which  were  made  by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Company's 
riiips  of  war  to  liberate  it. 

Captain  Lowe  arrived  at  Hokha  in  the  Honourable  Company  s 
brig  of  war*  Nautilus,'  on  May  29,  and  finding  the  fleet  detained, 
despatched  a  boat  with  an  officer  to  request,  uiat  the  oonunandei 
of  the  vessels  might  be  sufiered  to  come  on  board,  which,  however, 
the  governor  would  not  allow.  In  the  evening  a  party  sent  to 
land  the  agent  was  attacked  by  several  men  witn  drawn  swoids, 
with  the  intention  of  detaining  them.  In  this,  however,  they 
ikiled,  and  the  boat  returned  without  any  accident  to  the  ship. 
About  nine  at  night  the  agent  was  sent  off  by  the  governor  to 
apok)gise  for  this  insult,  which  he  said  was  offered  without  his 
orders,  adding,  that  he  had  confined  the  men  in  consemience.  On 
the  following  morning  the  Nakodhas  came  on  board,  and  gave  in  a 
written  complaint  against  the  governor.  The  season,  however, 
being  late,  and  the  north-west  wind  setting  in,  they,  in  cause* 

Juence  of  the  detention  of  the  fleet,  determmed  not  to  proceed  to 
iddah  that  year^  but  to  forward  their  cargoes  in  bi^^aUaa.  But 
though  they  and  their  crews  were  allowed  to  have  free  conununi- 
ctttioti  with  the  ship,  their  cargoes  and  baggage  were  for  a  time 
detained  on  shore.  The  state  of  things,  iheanwnUe,  was  such,  that 
not  one  of  the  Surat  merchants  thought  his  life  in  safety  for  twen^- 
four  hours,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the  slightest  attempt  on 
thepartof  the  *  Nautilus,  to  bring  the  governor  to  reason  by  tOToe, 
w^Mitd  be  the  immediate  signal  for  a  general  massacre  of  all  Briti^ 
sabjeots,  ^under  of  the  town,  and  retreat  inland,  so  that  the  moel 
that  <could  be  done  was  to  protect  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. 
'Hie  rdd  cause  of  the  det^tion  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  veasela 
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Appears  to  liave  been  the  fear  entertiuned  that  they  might 
&e  people  of  Jiddah,  by  bringing  troops  against  them.     On  Cap- 
tain Lowe's  arrival,  Turld  Bilmas  was  reported  to  be  at  a  plaoe 
eaQed  Berk,  about  half-way  between  Mokha  and  Jiddah,  with  two 
ships,  and  three  bri^,  and  about  1200  men.     As  we  have  seen, 
he  altered  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  attack  Jiddah,  and  le- 
tomed  to  Mokha.     His  efforts  at  rendering  himself  ixidependeot 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  which  was  what  he  meant  by  assorting  the 
authority  of  the  sultan,  were  unfortimate.     He  was  driven  in  buo- 
cesfflon  from  all  the  other  places  upon  which  he  had  seized,  and 
shut  up  in  Mokha  with  greatly  reduced  forces,  having  not  more 
than  500  followers.     He  was,  nevertheless,  determined  to  hold  out 
as  long  as  possible,  and  actually  maintained  his  position  for  nearly 
two  years.    But  at  len^h  the  Bedouin  army,  belonging  to  tfaie 
Assair  tribe,  under  their  chief,  Ali  Mujjeittel,   amounting  to 
20,000  men,  advanced  to  Mokha,  and  on  the  10th  of  December 
quietty  surrounded  it  on  the  land  side.    The  commander  then 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Turki  Bilmas,  but  without  coming  to  terms* 
From  the  10th  to  the  13th,  desultory  firing  took  place,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  latter  day  the  town  was  stormed  and  soon  carried 
by  the  Arabs.     Several  of  the  r^bel  Turks  attempted  to  make  their 
escape  by  launching  some  small  open  boats  from  the  beach,  on  the 
sea  lace  of  the  town.  In  these,  leaky  as  they  were,  they  endeavoured 
without  sails  or  oars  to  reach  the  '  Benares'  and  the  Honourable 
Company's  brig  of  war '  Tigris,*  which  had  just  arrived.  The  wind 
and  veeather  being  strong  against  them,  they  found  it  impossible, 
and  were  fast  drifting  out  to  sea,  where  they  must  have  inevilablvt 
perished,  had  not  our  boats  been  sent  to  their  assistance,  by  whiek 
means  we  saved  120  of  our  fellow-creatures  from  beinff  drowned. 
As  these  men  lay  half  naked  and  bleeding  on  the  deck,  they  ap> 
peated  to  one  of  our  officers,  who  has  traversed  a  large  portion  of 
Asia,  to  be  the  finest  men  he  had  ever  seen.    Among  them  waa 
Turki  BibnaSy  without  a  particle  of  property  except  the  clothes  he 
stood  in.     He  was  conveyed  on  board  the  '  Tigris,'  Lieutenant 
Wells  commanding.    Forty  of  Turki  Bilmas'  followers,  Amauts, 
immediately  lefii  in  a  bu^gala  for  Muscat,  and  others  of  them  soon 
followed.     The  Arab  chief,  Ali  Mujjeittel,  gave  his  troop  three 
whole  days'  plunder  of  Mokha.    They  broke  open  every  door  and , 
plundered  every  dwelliug.    According  to  the  practice  universal  in 
the*  East,  the  mhabitants,  previous  to  making  their  e8cq>e,  dug< 
mts  in  &e  floors  of  the  houses,  where  they  deposited/their  treasuns^ 
m  the  hope  of  b^g  afterwards  allowed  to  retiu^i  and  xea^verthMu- 
They,  of  course,  stamped  and  beat  the  earth  hard,  in  order  to  ooneeal  • 
the  aperture  to  the  excavation,  but  the  Bedouins,  well  acijuaiated . 
with  the  ;ptac^ces  of  thei;^  countrymen,  eamly  discovered  w^  mM^ 
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of  detecting  wl^re  tkeir  treaaores  lay.  Tbe^poazed  a  qm- 
titj  of  water  on  the  floor  of  the  houses,  whick  ranmng  otcx 
that  part  whicli  had  remained  undisturbed,  sank  where  the  earth 
had  been  recently  moved.  The  assailants  lost  350  killed,  and  300 
wounded;  Turki  Bilmas  only  fifty. 

The  survey  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  had  occupied  Captain 
Moresby  during  four  years  and  seven  months,  and  C^>tain  El  won 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time,  was  at  length  com- 
pleted in  the  month  of  April,  1834,  the  '  Palinurus'  having  first 
sailed  on  September  ihe  11th,  1829,  and  the  ^Benares'  on  October 
the  6th  of  tae  same  year.  This  work  was  received  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  with  ^eat  satis&ction,  and  a  most  splendid  chart  for 
seneral  use  was  prmted,  under  the  personal  inspection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Horsburgh.  Dunns  the  progress  of  this  survey,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  several  very  interesting  tours  were  made  oa 
shore,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  by  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
'  Benares'  and  *  Palinurus*'  Lieutenants  Wellsted  and  Carleas,  boi 
particularly  the  former,  principally  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  memoirs,  some  of  whidi  have  been  published  by  the  Boyil 
Greographical  Society  in  England,  and  others  by  die  Bmnbaj 
Geographical  Society.  A  very  complete  journal  was  kept  bj 
Captain  Elwon  during  the  progress  of  the  survey,  which  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  nautical,  meteorological,  statistical,  and 
topographical  information.  This  journal  was  deposited  in  the 
lumds  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Greographical  Society,  and 
has  supplied  its  transactions  with  very  valuable  materials. 

This  great  undertaking  having  been  brought  to  a  condnsioa, 
Sir  Chanes  Malcolm  next  directed  his  attention  to  Socotra  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia,  which  until  then  had  been  extremely  litde 
known.  It  was  at  that  time  the  intention  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  island  of  Socotra,  with  the  design  of  making 
it  the  pnncipal  coal  dep6t  between  Egypt  and  India.  The  coone 
of  the  negotiations  we  shall  present^  describe.  With  respect 
to  ihe  shore  of  Hadramaut,  upon  wmch  also  it  was  intendeo  to 
establish  coal  depdts,  the  necessity  of  an  exact  survey  had  k>^ 
been  fdt.  Scarcely  were  its  leading  features,  its  great  bays,  pio- 
montorics,  and  inlets  known  to  navigators.  There  was  an  error  of 
^Iity-five  iniles  in  the  longitude  of  Makallah,  and  the  topography 
of  the  Kuria  Muria  croup  was  so  imperfiectly  understood,  that  t 
place  on  one  of  the  islands  was  fixed  upon  for  a  coal  dep6t,  which 
atorms  and  currents  rendered  unapproachable  during  several  montltf 
in  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  imaginary  dangers  had  beea 
stationed  at  several  points  of  the  coast,  which  all  vanished  liko 
shadows  when  the  light  of  experience  had  been  brought  to  bar 
«poft  them.    Itwaaevenfoond  that  the  &oe  of  the  marine  bdtof 
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Hadramaut^  and  tlie  character  of  its  inhabitants,  were  gnevoudy 
misunderstood,  rivniets,  and  groves  and  green  sward,  existiag 
where  there  had  been  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  sand,  and  people 
tolerabty  advanced  in  civiliaation  where  the  traveller  had  been 
taught  to  look  for  half-naked,  houseless  savages.  The  chief  com* 
mand  was  given  to  Captain  Haines,  now  Governor  of  Aden,  who  dis- 
pla;^ed  throughout  the  greatest  professional  skill,  together  with  thai 
distinguished  abiUtj  and  aptitude  for  diplomacy,  which  have  nnoe 
conferred  on  him  so  deserved  a  reputation.  He  left  Bombay  in  Sep* 
tember  26,  1833,  and,  after  running  up  the  gulf  with  despatch^ 
reached  his  ground  off  CSape  Isolette  towards  the  middle  ofNovember, 
and  in  about  a  month  from  that  time  had  finished  a  himdred  miles  of 
the  coast.  He  was  then  called  away  to  survey  Socotra,  which  he  did  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  government.  During  the  time  he  was  em- 
ployed on  this  service  he  sent  Lieutenant  WeOsted,  his  assistant-sur- 
veyor, with  Mr.  Midshipman  Cruttenden,  a  very  dever  youn^ 
officer  who  had  picked  up,  with  wonderful  quiclmess,  the  Arab 
language,  in  which  Lieutenant  Wellsted  was  deficient,  to  travel 
into  the  interior,  and  there  gain  such  information  on  the  natnre 
and  character  of  the  countiy  and  its  inhabitants  as  would  enable 
him  to  put  ffovemment  in  full  possession  of  every  thing  connected 
with  that  island.  Lieutenant  Ormsby  and  Dr.  Hnlton,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  clerk  of  the  '  Palinurus,'  afterwards  traversed  a  great  part 
of  its  mountainous  region,  and  added  something  to  the  stock  of 
information  gained  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted. 

In  pursuance  of  orders,  Captain  Haines  then  proceeded  to  Ejs- 
aeen,  to  obtain  from  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Moharah  tribe 
who  there  reside,  and  to  whom  the  island  for  ages  back  haft 
owed  allegiance,  permission  to  survey  Socotra.  He  anchored  at 
this  place  on  the  28th  of  December,  1833,  and,  on  the  31st,  had 
a  conference  with  the  two  young  sultans,  Ahmed  Ibn  Said  and 
Abdullah  Ibn  Affick,  who  gave  him  full  powers  to  do  whatever  he 
thought  proper  on  the  island,  and  a  firman  directed  to  the  chie&  to 
show  him  every  civility.  This  detained  him  until  the  4th  of  January, 
when  he  left  Kisseen,  and,  on  the  9th,  arrived  at  Tamarede,  tne 
capital  of  Socotra.  On  the  10th  he  comm^iced  a  trigonometrical 
survey,  and  continued  it  without  intermission  until  the  14th  rf 
Mardfi.  On  his  return  to  Tamarede,  after  having  made  the  cir^^ 
cuit  of  the  island,  he  says,  it  was  widi  the  utmost  satisfaction  he 
found,  that  on  die  whole  measurement  of  the  island,  197^  miles 
in  circumfisrence,  he  was  only  out  186  yards. 

It  was  a  laborious  survey  on  account  of  the  wind  and  sea  they 
had  at  tames  to  encounter,  and  the  short  period  occupied  in  its 
execution,  Captain  Haines  being  aazioas  to  Mfil  the  wirikea  ^t 
his  superioQRi,  who  desbed  the  pkn  of  the  isfakiid  to  be  seoft  by  the 


&nt  slotinev.  Tkey  worked,  iheMfete,  ibceflsairtl^  StinAiJ^^of 
•stcepted,  and  ereryoifieet  on  board,  the  tea^n*  obfi^nm  in 
his  report,  zealously  vend^cisd  him  «t«ry  possible  a^^siSlailioe. 
.  When  kdf  the  ifilflod  had  horn  compleliad,  Cftptaiitt  Hainttrre* 
owed  a  letter  from  Onwr  Ibn  Tuavee  the  eldest  of  ^b&  three 
inltsiis^'dinacting  him  to  suspend  his  «xamiiiala6n  <^the  i^d, 
foid  join  him  at  Kisseen  to  hold  another  coniWenee.  Knowing 
iheic  castams  and  intrigttea,  howerrer,  and  that  all  the  ehid^ 
wanted  was  some  ttiflmg  present,  Caption  Hai&es  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  request.  Omar  Ibn  Tuaree  was  a  bBndoM  man 
who  had  been  dethfoned,  if  the  termmay'beso  apj^ed,  by  his 
solgectft.  He  still,  however,  when  he  went  ove^  to  the  murd, 
exacted  a  slight  tribute — merely  a  few  dt^rs  in  eokl'  or  ghee — 
and  e:serci8ea,  thereforei  some  powen  .  \    .     ' 

Having  continued  operations  dudmg  seveal  mdntha^i  with  the 
usual  interruptions  from  bad  weather,  Captain  Hiunea  vtta  mwd  in 
JTuno  to  Tamarede^  where  he  Isarned  that  during  his  ^bseisoo  vm 
extraordinary  i]eports  had  been  circulated  to  the  disadvtttHage  of 
the  EDghsh.  The  inquiries  he  institnted  into  this  matter,  brought 
out  into  strong  relief  one  of  the  most  striking  c^iaxacteristics  of 
liier  inhabitants. 

"Hie  first  day  he  visited  the  shore  after  Ids  arrival,  the  agent 
told  him  of  these  reports.  One  was  to  the  effect  that  they  nad 
not  only  robbed  the  mhabitants  of  their  cattle,  but  had  entered 
their  houses  by  force,  fired  through  the  doors  and  windows  to 
indmidate  the  inmates,  and  plunSsred  both  men  and  women  of 
their  clothing,  of  which  they  had  very  little  at  a«iy  tijne»  and 
Qommitted  other  acts  o£  violeoceu  On  hearing  thia,  Captaia  Ibines 
seat  for  the  principal  man,  and  questioned  him  r^aidiaff  tfaose 
znmours.  He  evasively  said,  it  was  allfalse,  thatAeEngImb  were 
very  kind  to  the  poor  round  the  island;  bst  tliat  itvMS  aik  ac^  of 
nolioyr  And,  indeed,  neoessary  to  teU  lies  now  and  then,  pS!fiicu- 
Jarly  if  yon  were  to  gain  thereby.  Such  is  their  dharacter.  Slifi 
fijrthe'safetjr  of  the  agent  and  the  coal  after  the  departure  of  the 
ship,  Captain  Haines  thought  it  necessary  to  do  all  lie  "could, 
wmch  was  to  point  out  to  the  people  of  the  island,  the  advantages 
thfey  Would  derive  from  good  behaviour.  He  also  left  for  die 
sultan,  should  he  come  over  the  next  season,  a  letter  written  in 
English,^  and  translated  literally  into  Arabic  and  Socotran* 

In  pointing  out  the  mconveniences  of  the  coal  dep6tiii  Socota^ 
Oaptam  Haines  enters  into  aome  details  which  may  ittve  to  thiov 
ligibt  on  lihe  manners  of  the  islanders.  It  a{ipea»  that  June  and 
Jubr  ue  the  months  in  whioh  the  dated  raquitB  l&e  utmcsfe  caie 
ana  vifilano»  of  theinhahitaate.  The  towns  and  ^vdliagea  Joe  tiicn 
almost  tetally<ds8Med  fbr  tiMipalmK'gnms^ 


to  gB(«4  the  &mt»  as  well  us  to  {tieaerfe  tiiem^fibm  hmf^  Uomi 
off  by  the  yioleiioe  of  the  'winds,  which  tbej  do  bjr  iy^enikg  the 
branchea  together.  Frequently  they  aie  coveied  with  mats,  whidi 
retasd  the  piooess  of  ripening,  and  cause  great  qtiantities  of  the 
dates  to  deoay^  This  may,  in  part^  aoeount  for  the  produce  not 
bein^  sufficient  for  the  oonsomption  of  the  island.  The  boats  of 
the  SocotranSy  during  this  period,  are  hauled  ixp  tmdeot  the  trees, 
a  considerable  dislance  inland,  and  money,  unless  to  an  enormous 
amount,  would  not  induce  them  to  leave  their  dates  to  chanee^ 
and  labour  for  strangers. 

In  the  month  of  Ootober»  1834,  Captains  Haines,  who  had 
returned  to  Bombay,  was  despatched  to  the  coast  of  Arabia  with 
the  following  instruetionB : — 

**  Winds  and  weather  permitting,  yon  will  proceed  to  sea  without 
delay,  in  the  H.  C.  scir?eying  brig,  '  ralinarus,'  under  your  command, 
and  sail  dBveot  to  Kisseeii,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  oraer  to  negotiate 
with  the  cfaiefe  who  hold  the  sovereignty  of  Socotra,  lor  the  puxehase  of 
that  island. 

"  You  wiU  rsoeiye  for  the  above  purpose  IQfiOO  Oennan  crowns, 
but  the  GoTemor-Gensral  of  India  in*  council  trusts  that  you  will  be 
enabled  to  buy  this  land  for  a  much  smaller  sum,  and  the  less  mousy 
you  pay,  the  more  credit  you  will  deri?e.  Your  penonal  knowledge  oi 
these  chiefs  and  their  character  will  enable  you  to  negotiate  to  ed^ 
vantage  with  them. 

**  A  draft  of  the  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  the  proprietors  of 
Socotra  accompanies  this  order,  which  will  serve  as  a  moael  for  the 
one  sctuaBy  to  be  concluded,  which  may  be  more  or  less  altered  as 
circumstaaces  may  require. 

**  As  soon  as  you  hsTe  oomjdeted  with  the  chiefs  Uie  purchase  of 
Socotra,  you  will  proceed  immediately  to  that  island,  and  take  formal 
possession  in  llbe  name  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  aeoord- 
mg  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

<<  Should  you  deem  it  expedient,  you  may  take  from  Kisseen  a  dnef 
accatedited  ficom  the  others  to  make  over  the  island  to  yon;  but  only  ia 
the  event  of  such  being  a  case  of  neoessil^;  and  it  will  be  adrisaUe  not 
to  allow  any  of  the  men  who  have  haa  authority  thers^  to  fix  their 
residence  on  the  island* 

**  You  will  probably  find  the  detachment  who  axe  to  be  left  in  nos* 
session  of  Socotra,  already  there,  and  to  the  commandant,  who  will  be 
fbmisfaed  with  the  necessary  instructions,  you  will  without  delay  make 
over  the  charge  of  the  island.  Should  the  troops  not  have  arrived,  you 
-win  awut  tbeir  eoming,  employing  yourself  and  o£ficers  in  collecting 
gfOHsh  information  as  may  prove  usefid  to  the  Officer  wbo  takes  command,' 
or  in  adding  to  your  knowledge  of  the  sea  between  Abdul  Kuria  and 
Soootns  tanng  earsnot  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  the  troops  arrive. 

<<8honldyott  seikurinai^iimebefiase  the  knding  of  the  troops,  ^ott^ 
wiUnseyoQi^tbsst.todeafmure  tocMcaiate  tibeiahaMsnts;  butasthe^ 
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mteDtioM  of  gofWhamtmt  m»  not  ksown  m  ta  the  inode  in  wiacb  k 
will  be  governed,  you  will  make  no  promiseB  fiirther  then  aaamag  tk 
natives  that  their  happiness  will  be  the  fixst  consideration  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  the  commandant  of  the  troops  be  arrived,  you  wffl  in  no 
way  interfere  when  you  have  made  the  isliuid  over  to  him." 

This  negotiatioii,  however,  proved  unfiucoeasfuL  Wli«n  Captain 
Haines  was  at  Kisseen  h^  immediately  waited  on  the  old  ecdtyi, 
Omar  Ibn  Tuaree,  and  stated  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  Bombay 
^vemme&t  He  appealed,  however,  to  have  insaperable  oi>> 
jections.  In  fact,  the  island  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  his 
tribe;  though  he  claimed  the  revenue,  when  he  could  get  it,  a 
hisown.  xethecouldnot  di^K>se  of  the  island,  without  entailing 
the  vengeance  of  the  other  chiefs  upon  him.  This  was  certeio.  He 
own  words  were  that  he  could  not  take  such  a  step;  for  by  the  act 
his  character  would  be  lost  in  the  estimation  of  his  tril>e,  as  he 
would  be  disposing  of  what  was  not  his  own,  but  their  birth- 
right; the  island  being  the  ffift  of  God  to  the  Mobaiaba,  and 
should  remain  so,  as  Tar  as  he  had  any  thin^  to  do  with  it,  as 
long  as  the  heavens  were  above  him.  He  knew  the  Snglith 
eoiud  take  it,  but  he  would  neither  give  xior  sell  it;  okumj 
abould  not  obtain  it.  The  arguments  respecting  the  intnnsic  valae 
of  the  island  to  his  government  were  true,  but  he  would  not 
pirt  with  it  This  was  the  old  man's  determination  firom  the 
first,  and  to  it  he  firmly  and  resolutely  adhered  to  the  last.  The 
nephews,  Ahmed  and  Abdullah,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  j>re- 
vailed  upon,  but  the  uncle's  influence  and  power,  in  connexion 
Hfith  those  of  the  Said,  were  predominant 

In  representing  the  objections  of  this  old  chief  to  government^ 
Captain  Haines  tacitly  pronounced  a  very  high  eulogium  am 
him.  He  said  that  no  amount  of  money  could  induce  him  to 
part  with  what  he  considered  his  birthright;  not  that  it  was  of 
much  value  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  that  it  seeuted  him 
ihe  a£Pectk)n  and  respect  of  his  tribe.  In  short,  riches  would  not 
compenflBte  him  for  the  loss  of  character,  and  that  good  name 
which  he  hoped  to  leave  bdiiiid  among  h»  people.  Here,  then, 
the  love  of  fame  was  not  an  infirmity,  but  synonymous  with  the 
piide  of  virtue.  Thefiict,  moreover,  proves  that  public  opinioB 
exercises  as  powerful  a  sway  among  the  Moharahs  as  among  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  race,  who,  more  than  any  other  half-civBised 
people,  covet  the  privilege  of  being  respected  by  each  other. 
The  Indian  government,  enpectlng  no  difficulties  of  this  kind, 
had  already  landed  a  small  iorce  on  Soootra,  which  it  earnestly 
deored  to  obtain.  But  finding  that  it  could  not  do  so  without 
oommitting  an  act  of  ii\justice»  it  ultimately  wididrew  the  tcoo^ 
sod  applied  itself  to  discover  some  other  loo^liljy,  whose  its 


wMin  nuglit  "be  cmpoBed  l^  no  sach  Toanl  obBtadeB.  If  no 
other  reasons,  tfaererore,  ensted  for  believing  the  grounds  to  be 
legithnate  upon  wbich  yre  affcenrards  took  possession  of  Aden,  it 
woold  be  fair  to  draw  the  inference  from  the  above  fact  alone. 
In  both  cases  the  officer  employed  was  Captain  Haines,  who,  so 
&t  from  being  the  unsctupulous  pcditician  which  certain  Fzendb. 
agents  would  inmnuate,  actually  yentmred  in  his  despatches  to 
government,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  his  duty  and  give  politieal 
advice.  This,  of  course,  was  done  ably  and  delicately,  though 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  respectmg  the  character  of  his 
opinions.  It  is  not,  ther^re,  to  be  believed,  that  what  he  would 
not  recommend,  or  ^e  government  perform,  in  the  case  of  Socotm, 
would  be  perpetrated  in  the  case  of  Aden. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  observed,  that  aldiough  there  exists^  as 
we  have  said,  a  public  opinion  among  the  Arabs,  it  is  very  far 
from  beiag  an  enlightenra  one.  Power,  with  i^ese  people,  is  a 
sacred  thing;  and  they  do  not  therefore  accustom  themselves  to 
question  its  acts.  Captain  Haines,  consequendy,  was  of  opinion 
that  though  our  taking  temporary  possession  of  Socotra  mi^ht 
make  them  suspicioQS  of  us,  they  would  very  soon  have  been 
reconciled  to  our  sway;  for  the  philost^faic  mind  of  an  Arab 
conformsto  every  thing,  imder  the  idea  thataU  is  forthe  best,  and 
that  God  wills  it.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  distinct  tribes, 
each  at  enmity  with  its  neighbour,  that  whatever  may  tend  to 
annoy  or  disturb  the  peace  of  one,  would  gratify  the  other,  and 
it  is  an  act  they  are  daily  guilty  of  diemselves.  Might,  witli 
them,  is  right;  and  when  conversmg  with  many  of  them  on  the 
aabject,  they  sjKdce  of  it  as  an  act  justified  by  our  strength. 
*  why  not  take  it  ?  It  belongs  to  no  one.  They  have  no  govern- 
ment or  kws.  Go  you,  and  make  them  increase  trade.  Es- 
tabfish  a  port,  and  it  will  tend  to  promote  the  general  good.' 

The  Airican  coast,  outside  the  strait  of  Babdmandeb,  is  so  ex* 
tremely  unhealthy,  that,  during  three  months  of  the  year,  as 
many  of  the  iulutbitants  as  are  able  quit  it  and  pass  over  to 
Aiama,  where  they  commonly  live  in  hovels,  erected  about  the 
suburbs  of  the  several  towns.  From  1000  to  2000  penons 
Iia.ve  been  seen  at  a  time  hutted  in  tJie  environs  of  Mokha. 
About  -diis  period  Mohammed  Ali  evinced  a  strong  disposition 
to  act  vexatiously  towards  the  Ei^lish,  in  various  ways  ob- 
afcmcting  tiieir  trade,  and  granting  a  monopoly  of  oonee  to 
the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  which,  se\4rai  British  ships 
were  &roed  to  quit  ike  port  without  a  cargo.  Representations 
were  made  to  the  pasha  bjr  Qtptain  Haines,  which  it  may  be 
inferred  proved  successful,  sm^  the  American  monopoly  was  not 
of  ioDg  dttxalien'. 
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Some  idea  of  the  natmeof  the  trade  caixied  on  by  tiie  i 
coast  of  Arabia  may  be  formed  from  the  foUowing  pa 
During  the  north-east  monsoon,  the  aaehorage  off  Moabftt  is 
much  visited  by  boats  for  shelt^  and  water.  In  the  conzae  of 
eighteen  days,  in  the  November  and  December  of  1837,  181 
bugallas  and  badans  arrived  and  passed,  kd^i  witk  dates. 
Captain  Haines  estimated  the  whole  as  varying  in  size  fiom 
thirty  to  150  tons;  which,  allovring  each  to  contain  only  tiurtj 
tons  of  dates,  will  show  3030  tons,  exported  frcnn  the  Pexsiaa 
Chilf  to  this  coast,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  is  sapplied 
during  the  season.  Some  of  these,  on  arrival,  barter  wiui  the 
merchants  of  the  villages  for  gums,  frankincense,  ghee,  and  want- 
bands,  made  by  the  Bedouin  females,  called  AgghalL  In  ex* 
change  they  give  dates,  which  are  placed  in  store-houses,  until 
just  before  the  Ramadh&n,  when  the  Bedouins  anne  down  fitm 
the  hills  to  barter  vrith  the  inhabitants.  On  many  parts  of  the 
coast,  Hadramaut,  the  poorer  pecmle  subsbt  chiefly  on  fish. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  Laccaoive  Islands  were  surveyed  by 
Captain  Moresby,  but  no  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  operations  were  carried  on  has  &llen  into  our  lumds. 
Seven  years  later  was  commenced  the  &r  more  important  survey 
of  the  Maldives,  which  was  executed  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by 
CSaptain  Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Powell,  that  it  is  now  as  easy 
to  navigate  the  intricate  channels  of  that  vast  group,  as  it  is  to 
thread  uie  streets  of  London.  It  had  long  been  a  reproach  to  ns, 
as  the  great  maritime  power  of  the  East,  that  this  part  of  the 
Indian  Ucean  should  be  so  little  known,  particularly  as  a  know- 
ledge of  it  had  once  existed,  the  older  navigators  seining  to 
have  been  pretty  familiar  at  least  with  many  of  the  AtxiUs 
in  ihe  Maldivian  Archipelago.  Ibe  islands  themselves  vrete 
noticed,  as  far  back  as  thd  ninth  century,  by  the  two  Mo- 
hammedan travellers  who  visited  China,  and  have  left  us  an 
extremely  interesting  account  of  that  country.  Again^  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  were  visited  and  partially  explored  bj 
the  derwish,  Ibn  Batuta.  They  had  afterwards,  at  wide  intervals, 
been  touched  at  by  other  travellers,  none  of  whom,  however, 
had  ^ven  a  satis&ctory  account  either  of  the  islands  or  their 
inhabitants.  There  is  perhaps,  however,  no  part  of  the  wodd 
more  calculated  to  excite  cunosity,  than  that  prodigious  chain  of 
islets,  extendmg  for  1500  miles  athwart  the  luidian  Ocean,  from 
about  the  latitude  of  Mangalore  to  ftr  beyond  the  equator,  in- 
cluding the  Laccadive,  M^dive,  and  Chagos  Ardiip^agoa,  and 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  ^  Eleven  Thousand  Uanm.' 

The  appearance  they  present  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator  is 
very  striking.    On  viewing  one  of  the  smaller  islets,  coveced 


iMdihaammii'jaA  l^cmiifti! -v^^MkSn  ftbrA  ^ge  to  ^ge,  and 
ssiabmded  l^a'bknd  of'Wlrito  foiaift  and  ^rayj  GaptaSn-  Moresby 
-fBisilbdr  Mvahmtarify'tO'-conlpare  it'to  an  immense 'flower-pot 
sbiagtiovt'of  tke  oc«aii.  Incctasidering  iJie  foimation  of  these? 
flxalierWE  islos,  the  mofet  olmous  theory  is  to  regard  them  as  so. 
TUtSiy^  remnsnts  t£  an-  esftetsive,  ^^^  continent^  which,  has  been, 
iaraded,  dismemberedv  and  almost  destroyed,  by  the  ocean.  This^ 
ex^aation  Beems  more  probable  than  that  offered  by  those  specu- 
latony  who  .fiuppose  them' tobe  8o  many-recent  creations  of  the 
9ai:o£  that  saoHiarine'reg^talibn  which  is  slill  so  activ6  in  various' 
paits'cifwadd* 

In  oUr'opiBibn,.howw0r,'the^hole  basis  of  the  present  archi- 
pelago^ whetker  it  1^  regaided  a9  the  wreck  of  an  old  continent 
dr  tbe  latdeufr  of  a  new  one,  consists  of  an  immense  chain  or  sue- ' 
oasfiionnof  submarine  volcanoes,  which  have  upheaved  the  crust  of 
thfieastkito  widiin  a  short  distance  of  the  ocean's  surface.    Upon 
the  sumnatsof  the  cones  of  this  ridge,  coral  forests  have  sprung  up, 
ayd  have, in  diecotnrse  of  titne,  had  their  interstices  filled  with  sand , 
and  BHid.    Then  a  new  growth  of  coral  has  succeeded,  and  being 
cottfiadted  bynew  deposits  of  terrene  matter,  till  the  summit  of' 
tlie  poodttioiiB  eolumn  has  projected  itself  above  water  as  far  as ' 
tWimpnbe  from  below  hae  been  able  to  carry  it.    At  this  point 
ajMW  fffoeeoi  has  commenced.    The  seeds  of  trees  and  grasses  ' 
havobetn  home  to  the  mud-bank  by  the  water  or  by  biros,  and 
a.aewjpfinGode  of  vegetation  has  Bucceeded  to  that  which  had 
'bMH  sneBtoi  by  the  influ^Kies  of  the  upper  air.    Aquatic  fowl  in 
mymAt  have  settled  on<  the  newborn  isle,  and  made  it  their  nest  t 
Bmi  fiioc&eaBt^snidle,  and  supplied  the  richest  of  all  manures  to 
iht^uAas  Aora  of  the  place.    Many  wonderful  circumstances  ai'e 
ohaeBBTaUs  ia  tbe  eoonomy  establif^ed  by  nature  in  these  remote 
and*dngiilar  laboratories.    A  particular  species  of  tree^  known,  we 
bQ&vB^  nowheie  else,-  of  -exceedingly  rapid  growth,  and  of  enor- 
josM  balkv  abounds^lliete.    Having  speedily  reached  its  maturity, 
it -diea'aitd  decomposea  ia  so  short  a  space  of  time,  that  it  would 
se^m  to  aarve  no  other  piorpose  than  that  of  enriching  the  grounds, 
or  'mUiB  Htendifig,  of  a^vding  a  resting-place  to  the  countless 
£i^hiiiof«  flea«4biras,  which  frequent  these  isles;    That  beneath  all 
thttiiwrt  of  flie-sta  lAiere  is  a  volcanic  jninciple  at  work,  must  ; 
l)e'ODviaa9'frcDi  the  "^tot  dioals  of  pumice-stones,  which  from 
tinie>'ib.ti]iie'dbmefloating  to  the  surface,  connected,  to  all  appear- , ' 
anoa^  with  rtha  earthquake,  thatfreqtiently  disturb  the  fotindations 
of  .tbe  AiphipelaffOs  and  will  probably  some  day  submerge  Al  it^ 
lovely  ereen  cimati  beneath  the  waves.    On  various  points  the  '  ^ 
woifeof.dflBtiuetion  is  T^liMy  pi'oceeding;  at  least  in  me  Ghagos 
grMPf'^hem  -the  ooeattt  swell,  b^eAkiag-incessuit^y  against  the    ' 
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friable  coial  diffi,  has  eaten  away  Bereial  hundied  fadiamn  d 
dioie,  and  now  rolls  iriumpliantlj  over  the  aides  of  jungles  and 
cocoa-nut  groves.  The  structure  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the 
ardiipelagOy  is  called  an  AtoU^  tends  strongly  to  corroborate  the 
opinion  we  have  formed  on  its  volcanic  origin.  An  AtoB  is  a 
circular  group  of  islands  extending  around  a  baan  of  deep  wster. 
The  islands  indicate  the  rim,  and  the  basin  the  hollow  of  the  crater. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  strongly  supported  bj  the  stnietoie  of 
tJie  PeroB  Banhos  Atoll,  in  the  Chagos  Archipelago.  Captain 
Moresbv  informs  us  that  in  the  centre  of  the  drde  of  isles  the 
depth  of  water  is  forty-two  fathoms,  soft  sand  and  mud,  decieasiBg 
gradually  towards  the  contour;  small  coral  knoUs  with  precipitoad 
sides  are  numerous  in  the  ba^:  there  are  none  of  them  baied 
by  the  sea:  at  low  water  they  have  generally  two,  three,  and  toni 
&thoms  on  them.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  Maldive 
reefs,  which  are  all  bare  at  low  water.  On  the  other  aide  of  the 
barrier  reef  no  bottom  was  found  at  200  fathoms. 

As  manv  Atolls,  therefore,  as  we  find,  so  many  volcanic  cones 
may  we  inlet  to  exist  below.  Each  island,  with  its  ree&,  rests  on  the 
summit  of  a  slender  coral  pillar,  so  that  any  great  convulsion  which 
should  disturb  its  base  m  the  depths  of  the  ocean  would  in  a 
moment  overthrow  the  island.  All  round,  the  bank  which  sup- 
ports the  archipelago  dopes  away  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
into  the  immeasurable  depths  of  the  ocean,  so  that  the  little  ver- 
dant fiats,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  outworks  of  the  group,  stand 
tottering  perpetually  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  no  bottom  is  to  be  found  with  any  length  of 
line.  Some  few  of  these  coral  nests  are  inhabited  only  by  sea- 
birds,  and  there  is  one  called  Danger  Island,  which,  un^  le^ 
cently,  seems  never  to  have  been  viated  by  the  foot  of  man. 
From  afar  it  presents  a  prospect  of  ereat  beauty,  being  covered 
at  intervals  with  tufted  groves,  and  matted  all  over  with  an 
undergrowth  of  bright  green,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
snow-white  surf,  wmch  beats  everlastingly  with  a  deafening 
noise  around  it  There  is  no  credc  or  opening  on  any  side.  The 
low  clifis  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  waves,  and  theref(H«  our 
surveying  ships,  after  rounding  it  several  times,  relinquished  the 
idea  of  landing  as  altogeth^  impracticable.  There  ezista»  how- 
ever, on  E^le  Island,  a  tradition  that  several  yean  ago,  dnziii^ 
an  extraordinary  calm,  the  surf  and  breakers  subsided,  which 
tempted  a  man  to  paddle  over  in  a  canoe.  He  climbed  up  the 
coral  rocks,  and  with  eager  curiomty  traversed  the  whole  surface 
of  the  isle,  which  he  found  to  be  of  surpassing  beauj^,  covered 
with  soft  ^p»8S  and  wild  flowers,  and  COTses  and  ovexhangin^  trees 
neopled  with  aquatic  fowl^  and  strewed  in  places  as  th^kly  with 
beautiful  birds*  eggs  as  the  sea-shore  is  witii  p^bks.    IQi  ear. 
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it  win  readily  be  imagined,  was  eagerly  watcUng  for  the  leadt 
indication  of  a  breath  of  wind,  which  would  at  once  have  put 
the  vatm  in  motion,  and  rendered  returning  in  his  frail  bark 
altogether  impossible.  After  snatching,  therefore,  a  short  and 
feamd  pleasure,  he  made  his  way  beneath  a  canopy  of  sea-birds, 
which  ahnost  deafened  him  b^  tneir  screams,  to  the  place  where 
he  had  landed,  and  descending  into  his  canoe,  paddled  safely 
back  to  Eagle  Island,  since  which  time  no  one  hzs  ever  beheld 
the  interior  of  the  foam-girt  rock. 

As  this  archipelago  forms  a  part,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  least 
known  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth 
while  to  enter  into  a  somewhat  more  detailed  description  of  it. 
When  and  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  or  who  made  the  first 
settlement  on  it,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  From  Ae 
name,  however,  of  several  of  the  islands,  the  honour  would  seem  to 
be  due  to  the  Portuguese.  Davis  passed  through  them  in  1598, 
and  they  have  been  visited  at  wide  intervals  from  that  day  down 
to  the  present  The  '  Stranger'  traversed  the  group  in  1719,  and 
the  '  Grantham'  in  1728,  and  many  other  EngUsh  vessels  in  1740, 
1760,  and  1780.  Previous  to  the  year  1744,  the  French'had 
explored  and  surveyed  them.  They  came  into  the  power  of  the 
British,  together  with  the  Mauritius,  in  1810.  The  whole  group 
of  the  Ghagos  Islands,  situated  between  five  and  seven  degrees 
of  SOU&  latitude,  lie  in  a  space  of  135  miles,  north  and  south, 
and  80  miles  east  and  west  They  are  divided  into  eight  estates, 
some  of  which  comprehend  as  many  as  twenty-seven  islands,  and 
all  belong  to  individuals  of  French  extraction. 

The  Chagoe  abound  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  their  produce 
in  oil  is  about  120,000  gallons  a-year,  worth  about  120,000  rupees. 
They  are  capable  of  producing  much  more.  The  oil  is  maae  in 
the  common  mill  such  as  is  used  in  India,  and  worked  by  the 
negroes,  who,  when  the  Archipel^o  was  surveyed  by  Gaptain 
Moresby,  were  still  apprentices.  Tneir  labours  are  assisted  by 
asees,  which  animals  appear  to  thrive  well  on  the  island,  and 
breed  very  fast.  It  appears  that  the  proprietors  of  the  several 
estates  contribute  nothing  to  the  revenue  for  their  produce ;  but  are 
tinder  a  contract  to  supply  government  at  the  Mauritius  with 
oil  at  a  certain  price,  and,  in  fact,  no  oil  is  sold  there  but  by 
these  government  contractors;  for  instance,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
-venel  at  the  Mauritius  firom  India  laden  with  this  commodity, 
^he  contractors  immediatelv  lower  the  price  and  offer  to  bu^ 
^vrhat  has  been  imported  by  others.  As  little  or  no  profit  is 
allowed,  the  importers  must  either  sell  it  at  a  loss,  or  take  it  to 
some  oiher  port.  Small  vessels,  such  as  briffs  of  150  tons,  are 
0eat  £r(»n  the  Mauritius  by  the  proprietors  of  tiie  Ghagos  Islands* 
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They  generally  make  two  trips  daring  the  finr  season,  bringinfi^ 
with  them  rice  and  provisions  for  the  settlement;  and  retom  fbli 
of  oil  and  cocoa-nuts,  as  ako,  the  refuse  of  the  oocoa^nnts  after 
the  oil  is  extracted,  which  sells  well  at  the  Mauritius  for  fiseding 
cattle  and  poultry. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  these  islands  are  Tery  aimikr  to 
those  of  the  Maldives,  excepting  the  Solomon  Islandfl,  which  pro- 
duce the  timber  called  auyach  and  tutiamaca,  famous  for  build* 
ing,  being  hard  and  durable.  The  Bois  Mapous  grow  to  an 
immense  size  on  these  islands  and  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance 
from  land;  the  sea  birds  generally  roost  on  them;  the  wood  is 
very  soft,  fibrous,  and  spongy;  they  grow  on  all  parts  of  the 
island.  Sometimes  in  the  most  barren  places  diese  trees  shoot  up 
very  rapidly,  deca^  as  rapidly,  and  are  blown  down.  In  a  few 
months  they  rot  into  fine  black  mould,  natoze  apparently  in- 
tending them  to  furnish  the  rich  vegetable  soil  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  other  vegetation  more  useful  to  man.  The  Banyan 
tree  is  also  common  here,  but  does  not  attain  to  the  same  sixe 
as  in  India.  Indian  com  grows  most  luxuriantly,  but  the  ne- 
groes have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  plant  much.  Tobacco^ 
also,  flourishes,  and  a  small  garden,  occasionally  }ooked  aAerv 
produces  all  the  year  round.  Cabbages,  greens,  sweet  potatoes, 
onions,  carrots,  turnips,  leaks,  garlic,  and  tJl  the  common  vege- 
tables cultivated  in  India,  with  Hmes  and  citrons,  thrive  well,  b«t 
few  are  planted.  Fompions  and  plantains  grow  wild  and  are  t£ 
good  flavour.  Of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  when  Captain  Moresby  first 
visited  the  islands,  they  had  none;  but  he  brought  about  thirty 

Sung  plants  fix>m  Ceylon,  which  succeeded  well,  as  also  did  tM 
alabar  yam.  The  cotton  plant  grows  on  any  part  of  Ae  groixp^ 
and,  when  carefully  cultivated,  produces  the  finest  cotton  of  a  long 
fibre.  There  are  several  grasses  on  which  sheep  and  cows  thrive 
well.  Captain  Moresby  left  a  few  to  breed  fSrom  oa  the  island  of 
Feros  Banhos. 

Fresh  water  is  generally  on  these  islands  of  a  good  flavour  sod 
wholesome  quality,  and  iound  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet. 
Some  wells  dug  near  the  beach,  from  fifty  to  100  yards  distant, 
produce  ^ood  water,  and  are  suinect  to  a  rise  and  fall  accordii^ 
to  the  tide.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  sources  are  the 
immediate  oflspring  of  the  sea,  whose  waters  deposit  their  saline 
particles  in  percolating  through  the  sand  and  ooral  rocksy  and 
spring  to  life  fresh  and  sweet  at  a  very  short  distance  from  their 
great  parent.  This  explanatioti  is  obvious  and  satisfactory;  but 
on  some  small  volcanic  islands  there  axe  wells  whose  origin 
is  involved  in  extreme  obscurity,  for  though  no  rain  &Us,  pcsr^ 
haps,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  though  they  are  mmd 
high  on  the  slopes  of  arid  cones,  their  supply  iiever  diminidMB 
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or  degenerates  in  quality.  This  is  more  particularlj  the  case  wilii 
A  spring  in  one  of  the  .^k>lian  Isles  described  by  Spalanzani. 

Pigs  and  poultiy,  the  only  stock  to  be  obtained,  exist  in  abund- 
ance, but  are  not  very  cheap,  because  large  quantities  of  them 
are  annually  sent  to  the  Mauritius.  The  coarse  cloth  known  by 
ithe  name  oipunjane  in  India,  is  much  prized  by  the  negroes,  who 
will  barter  their  fowls  at  the  price  of  one  yard  for  a  cock  or  hen: 
thej  prefer  it  when  of  a  blue  colour.  Pigs  are  generally  sold  by 
'weight,  at  six  dollars  or  twelve  rupees  the  cwt.  Fowls  and  pigs 
ore  all  fed  on  the  reftise  of  the  cocoa-nuts,  after  extracting  the 
oil:  this  they  call  punach.  Fish  are  very  plentiful,  and  at  all 
times  easily  procured.  Green  turtles  are  frequently  found,  as  also 
4}ie  hawk's-bill  turtle;  the  flesh  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  deadly 
poisonous.  They  are,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  turtles  by  the  crooked  bill,  and  the  tortoise-shell  lying  in 
scales  on  the  back.  Strangers  should  bo  careful  to  abstain  from 
the  flesh  of  this  animal;  the  ne^oes  have  a  curious  method  of 
finding  out  when  its  flesh  is  poisonous;  they  sprinkle  a  little  of 
the  blood  on  the  back  of  their  hands  or  the  skin  of  their  legs;  if 
it  cause  an  itching  sensation  the  flesh  is  considered  poisonous  and 
thrown  away.  Tne  shell  is  detached  by  burying  the  body  in  the 
jeand  for  a  few  days.  A  good  turtle  produces  about  three  pounds 
of  tortoise-shell,  value  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Spanish  dollars.  The 
T^sseurs  or  overseers  are  allowed  ten  per  cent,  on  all  tortoise-shell, 
«nd  every  negro  who  finds  a  valuable  turtle  is  presented  with  a 
piece  of  blue  cloth,  with  five  or  six  rupees.  The  season  when 
•nawk Vbill  turtles  visit  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
their  eggs  is  from  December  to  March;  they  land  in  the  middle 
•of  the  day  as  well  as  at  night:  these  months  over,  they  are  seldom 
or  never  seen.  The  common  turtle  is  to  be  found  at  all  seasons; 
sharks  are  great  enemies  to  these  animals.  The  fish  caught  among 
the  islands  are  never  poisonous.  Seals  and  walrusses  used  to 
frequent  the  neighbouring  seas,  but  of  late  they  have  been  seldom 
dfound.  There  are  no  snakes;  but  rats  are  numerous,  as  also  cats, 
which  have  become  wild  and  exceedingly  troublesome.  There  is 
SL  species  of  land  lobster  on  the  islands,  called  by  the  French 
.sepile;  it  is  very  fine  eating,  but  a  totally  difierent  animal  from 
the  ordinary  land  crab. 

Bees  (the  common  brown  sort)  are  very  numerous  on  the 
southern  islands,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  domesticated.  Many, 
.however,  are  still  wild,  and  produce  good  honey  and  wax.  Wasp 
:are  very  annoying  in  the  jungle.  Both  these  animals  were  brought 
originally  firom  the  Mauritius;  the  wasps  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  insects  which  injure  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  Of  birds,  the 
4M}uatio  are  the  most  numerous;  the  black  frigate  birds  with  a  red 
jpouch,  the  boobyi  noddy,  picffin,  white  gannet,  common  gull, 
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several  kinds  of  heron,  the  white  tropical  bird,  called  by  saflots 
the  boatswain,  all  breed  on  these  islands,  and  are  considered  ^ood 
eating ;  the  feathers,  too,  make  excellent  bedding.  Some  few  m^ra- 
ioij  birds  are  oocasionall j  found,  such  as  snipes,  the  graj  comw, 
and  the  teal;  but  they  are  by  no  means  common.  Fiying  fezes, 
crows,  and  sparrows,  do  not  exist  here,  which  is  remamble,  as 
these  islands  are  not  far  distant  (260  miles])  from  the  Maldives, 
where  they  abound,  and  are  regarded  as  a  nuisance.  Of  birds  of 
prey,  such  as  hawks,  kites,  and  vultures,  there  are  none;  so  that 
sea  birds  are  left  in  unmolested  possession  of  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago. 

In  the  Chagos  group  the  thermometer  ranges  between  76  and 
82  in  June;  but  when  the  trade  winds  commence  the  weather  is 
cold  and  the  atmosphere  more  clear;  passing  clouds  or  a  few  light 
showers  are  at  times  observed  while  the  tnermometer  stands  at 
about  78.  There  is  almost  continually  a  delightful  fredmess  and 
softness  in  the  atmosphere  about  these  islands;  and,  though  veiy 
hot  in  the  sun,  the  air,  where  there  exists  any  shade,  is  cool,  and 
the  nights  are  invariably  very  pleasant.  Wiui  a  climate  so  agree- 
able. It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Chagos  islands  are  ex- 
tremely healthy. 

The  treatment  of  the  negroes,  both  male  and  female,  is  described 
by  Captain  Moresby  as,  upon  the  whole,  praiseworthy.  Cksca- 
donally  they  were  nard  worked  and  badly  fed;  but  the  contniy 
was  the  rule.  All  the  provision  supplied  them  by  the  proprietois 
consisted  of  a  pound  and  a  quarter  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  rice 
per  day,  with  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  from  time  to  time;  the 
rest,  such  as  fowls,  pigs,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  negro® 
found  for  themselves.  They  worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for 
six  days  in  the  week;  the  Sunday  was  their  own;  yet  tasks  w«e 
frequently  completed  on  this  day,  which  had  remained  unfinished 
on  the  Saturday.  Turning  the  cocoa-mills  in  the  heat  of  the 
burning  sun  appears  to  have  been  the  hardest  labour  they  had  to 
perform.  Two  men  were  tasked  to  grind  sufficient  cocoa-nute  to 
make  twenty-six  or  thirty  gallons  of  oil,  which  they  could  accomplish 
between  sunrise  and  noon.  Four  hours  sometimes  sufficed  for  the 
task,  when  the  sun's  rays,  being  very  powerful,  caused  the  oil  to 
flow  more  freely  from  the  nuts.  The  negro  slaves  might  easilv 
have  been  spared  this  labour,  since  asses,  as  we  have  seen,  thrive  well 
on  the  islands.  When  not  working  at  the  mills,  the  negroes  and 
negresses  were  usually  engaged  in  seeking  oocoa-^nuts  in  the  woods 
as  they  fell  from  the  trees;  to  collect  500  cleaned  from  the  hud: 
being  the  daily  task  of  each  man,  and  for  a  woman  300. 
Others  were  employed  in  breaking  and  exposing  them  to 
the  sun.  There  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  women  to 
men.    The  laws  of  marriage  were  unknown,  which  may  aoconnt 
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iar  tlie  scaatj  number  of  children;  many  of  wliom  died  joung 
for  want  of  care.  According  to  one  of  the  oyerseerB,  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  suspect  the  women  of  causing 
their  children's  death  by  neglect,  where  they  were  not  com- 
pelled  to  perform  their  maternal  duties.  There  existed  no  means 
of  instruction  among  these  poor  people,  either  reH^ous  or  secu- 
lar; they  had  scarcely  an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  the 
overseers  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  them.  Here,  then,  is 
a  field,  however  small  or  obscure,  for  some  missionary,  who^ 
without  danger  or  difBculty,  might  confer  very  great  benefit  on 
humanity.  He  would,  probably,  have  to  begin  with  instructing 
the  overseers  themselves;  Frenchmen,  when  removed  fix>m  the 
public  eye,  having  a  strong  tendency  to  degenerate  into  savages, 
as  M.  de  Tocqueyflle  frequendy  admits.  Of  course,  the  negroes  on 
theChagos  group  are  now  free — ^that  is  to  say,  nominally — ^though 
we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  if  their  condition  were  inquired  into, 
very  little  change  would  be  found  to  have  been  effected  in  it. 

Amon^  the  occupations  of  these  negroes  whs  the  feeding  of 
swine,  with  which  the  dwellers  on  many  of  the  islands  lived  on 
terms  of  considerable  intimacy.  On  one  isle  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions the  droves  were  exceedmgly  numerous,  amounting,  it  was 
reported,  to  600  head.  The  utmost  carelessness  was  exhibited 
towards  these  brutes.  Nominally,  they  were  said  to  be  fed 
twice  a  day ;  that  is,  a  small  quantity  otpunack  (the  remains  oi  the 
nut  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted)  was  thrown  into  troughs 
before  some  200  or  300  half-famished  animals,  when  a  scramble 
took  place,  and  the  strongest  of  course  got  the  lion's  share.  The 
remainder  continued  constantly  scattered  about  the  island,  and 
subsisted  on  windfall  cocoa-nuts,  and  such  herbs  or  roots  as  they 
could  find.  Although  lefl  in  that  state,  however,  they  never 
exhibited  signs  of  ferocity.  A  few  of  a  very  superior  quality 
were  kept  in  sties;  otherwise  these  filthy  animals  were  admittea 
even  amongst  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants;  seyeral  large  sows, 
with  their  litters,  had  taken  up  their  quarters  under  the  floors, 
which  were  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  whence  any 
thing  but  sweet  odours  was  emitted.  The  effluvia,  combined 
with  those  issuing  from  a  hundred  other  pigsties  scattered  in  all 
directions,  produced  an  intolerable  atmosphere.  The  proprietors 
occasionally  sent  pi^  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  they  sold  well. 

On  the  same  small  island  there  was  a  colony  of  bees,  brought 
irGdk  Diego  Garcia.  They  had  exceedingly  increased.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  in  hives,  the  island  swarmed  with  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  formed  their  combs  on  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  The 
honey  was  occasionally  sent  to  the  Isle  of  France,  rather  as  pre- 
sents to  friends  than  as  an  ardcle  of  commerce.  The  hives,  if 
they  might  be  called  so,  were  merely  pieces  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
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about  four  feet  long,  rougUj  hollowed  out.  The  i«iiaiii8  of  a 
garden  completely  burrowed  up  by  pigs,  seemed  to  confina  the 
opinion  of  tne  extreme  sloth  and  want  of  management  prevailing. 
A  breed  of  very  fine  pointers,  amounting,  with  {mps,  to  about 
forty,  were  scattered  about,  and  contributed,  in  conjnnctioii  with 
about  half  a  dozen  starved  cats  and  kittens,  to  the  effluvia  before- 
mentioned.  They  had  on  this  island  a  species  of  wild  cat,  de- 
scendants of  some  tame  ones,  which  had  strayed  and  forgoUen 
their  domestic  habits;  but  from  constant  warfare  being  made 
against  them,  they  were  not  at  all  numerous.  Tattamucca  laland 
being  infested  with  rats,  as,  indeed,  all  the  others  are,  a  num- 
ber of  fine  dogs  had  been  placed  there  to  kill  them.  Theee  poor 
creatures  were  allowed  no  other  subsistence  than  cocoa* nuts,  a 
negro  bebg  kept  there  to  feed  them;  they,  however,  managed  to 
prey  upon  the  rats,  and  were  all  in  capital  condiUon.  Occa- 
sionally, at  low  water,  during  spring  tides,  some  of  these  £oAofBi 
animals  find  their  way  over  the  reef  tha^  separates  the  two  islands; 
but  on  being  discovered,  are  immediately  sent  back  to  their  place 
of  banishment. 

Diego  Garcia,  the  principal  island  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago, 
used  to  be  the  place  of  exile  for  lepers  from  Bourbon  and  the 
Mauritius,  while  these  islands  were  held  by  the  Frendi,  and  coa- 
tlnued  so  for  some  time  after  the  English  obtained  pofisesaoa 
of  them.  A  few  of  these  unfortunates  were  then  removed  to 
Peros  Banhos.  Finally,  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  they  were  all 
conveyed  to  Curieuse,  one  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  where  our  go- 
vernment still  keeps  an  establishment  for  these  poor  people.  They 
are  well  fed  and  well  attended.  Two  Enghsh  gentlemen,  a  siu- 
^eon  in  charge  of  the  establishment,  and  another  persc»i  as  super- 
mtendent,  regulate  this  httle  colony,  consisting  of  negroes,  mak 
and  female,  some  Creole  mulatto  Christians,  two  Bengal  spahis, 
and  some  Indian  Lascars,  such  as  hire  themselves  in  trading  veasek. 
The  apothecary  in  the  hospital  is  also  a  leper  of  French  extrac- 
tion. There  are  altogether  ninety-six  patients,  male  and  femak. 
The  establishment  is  well  and  most  Uberally  conducted,  and  re- 
flects great  credit  on  our  government  The  little  island,  with 
its  picturesque  bays,  is  covered  with  plantations  and  gardens,  and 
groves  of  the  coco  de  mer,  which  flourishes  mos  t  luxuriantly; 
poultry,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit  are  in  abundance,  and  tae 
climate  is  delightful. 

Before  the  survey  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago  had  been  cwn- 
pleted,  the  government  of  Madras  made  an  apjpication  to  that  of 
Bombay,  for  a  surveying  party  to  examine  the  Gulf  of  Manaar. 
The  idea  of  this  undertaEng  originated  with  General  Monteith, 
chief  of  the  Madras  engineers,  who,  having  been  wrecked  on  the 
shores  of  this  gulf  in  1809,  had  from  that  time  forwwd  felt  the 
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strongest  possible  desire  to  see  its  coasts,  and  shoals,  and  sunken 
rocks,  examined  and  laid  down,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
diminish  the  obstructions  to  navigation.'  In  consequence,  Lieu- 
tenant Powell  was  ordered  to  detach  himself  from  CaptaiiL 
Moresby,  and  with  Lieutenant  Ethersey  under  his  orders,  to  un- 
dertake this  service.  At  the  same  time  a  party  of  Madras  engi- 
neers was  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  Ueneral,  then  Colonel 
Monteith,  in  cutting  a  navigable  channel  through  two  formidable 
ledges  of  rock,  extending  from  the  Island  of  Kamisseram  to  the 
coast  of  Madura  on  the  continent  of  India. 

The  passage  through  these  rocks,  while  they  remained  in  their 
natural  state,  had  a  depth  of  at  most  six  or  seven  feet,  while  on  the 
great  horse-i^oe  sand  bank,  a  little  to  the  south,  there  was  scarcely 
a  depth  of  five  feet  at  high  water.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
however,  numerous  small  craft  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  had 
long  made  use  of  the  channel,  though  alwaj^s  compelled  to  land  a 

S>rtion  of  their  cargoes  on  entering  the  strait.  The  object  of  the 
adras  government  was  to  widen  and  deepen  the  passage,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  moderate  burden, 
and  for  the  steamers  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Calcutta,  when  they 
should  be  established. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  value  of  the  works  projected 
by  the  Madras  government,  certain  facts,  not  perhaps  generally 
known,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Up  to  the  year  1837,  when 
General  Monteith  commenced  his  enterprise,  all  vessels  beyond  the 
smallest  class  were  compelled,  in  passing  from  one  side  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  to  the  other,  to  beat  round  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  some- 
times in  the  teeth  of  heavy  and  contrary  winds,  and  always  against 
currents  more  or  less  powerful.  The  addition  thus  made  to  their 
voyage,  consisted  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  at 
least  2000  miles;  but  as  it  was  often  necessary  to  run  down  ten 
degrees  of  latitude  before  they  could  open  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
they  had  to  sail  full  3500  miles  ere  they  recovered  their  proper 
course.  The  craft  exposed  to  this  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time 
were  engaged  in  conveying  the  produce  of  Malabar,  Travancore, 
And  other  fertile  provinces,  to  Madras. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  very  materially  such  a  state  of  things 
tended  to  enhance  prices  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Fewer 
persons  would  engage  in  the  trade  because  of  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  in  rounding  Ceylon;  while  the  mere  length  of  the 
voyage,  by  multiplying  the  wages  of  crews  and  the  interest  of 
capital,  necessarily  raised  the  pnces  of  commodities.  Its  general 
effect,  however,  was  to  confine  the  coasting  trade  chiefly  to  small 
vessels,  which  by  the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  lightemng  them- 
selves, by  landing  a  portion  of  their  cargoes  during  the  passage  of 
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the  Strait,  and  afterwards  re-shipinng  it,  could  reach  iheir  pdnt  of 
destmation  through  the  Gtdf  of  Manaar  and  the  Papmban  paaaage. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  Faro 
of  Mesmna,  have  called  forth  on  that  point  of  Sicily  the  energies 
of  a  hardy  race  of  pilots,  who  subsist  by  the  inhospitable  chaiacts 
of  their  coast.  Something  similar  has  taken  place  in  the  litde 
island  of  Ramisseram,  where  the  village  of  Paumban  owes  its 
existence  to  the  intricacy  and  shallowness  of  the  neighbonring 
channel  Circumstances,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  may  oocor 
which  would  render  the  impracticabihty  oi  this  route  a  public 
calamity.  Of  this,  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  1839,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof.  The  *  Enterprise,'  a  well-built  and  power- 
ful steamer,  boimd,  with  treasure  and  arms,  for  Sinde,  during 
the  war  in  Affghanistan,  was  completely  beaten  back  and  de- 
tained for  weeks  by  the  force  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  while 
numbers  of  coasting  vessels  were  passing  and  repassing  daily 
through  the  Paumban  Channel,  completely  under  the  shelter  of  land. 
From  the  detention  of  the  '  Enterprise,  no  particular  evil,  as  it 
happened,  arose;  but  had  the  fate  of  India  depended  on  her 
progress,  she  could  not  have  overcome  the  resistance  c£  the 
weather. 

The  attention  of  government  was  directed  to  this  subject  as  fer 
back  as  1828,  when  some  efforts  were  made  towards  removing 
the  principal  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Paumban  passage. 
For  reasons  which  are  not  stated,  Siese  labours  were  discontinued, 
and  not  again  resumed  till  1837.  In  the  February  of  that  year. 
Colonel  Monteith  sailed  from  Madras  with  a  party  of  sappois  and 
about  fifty  convicts.  His  journal  of  proceedings,  though  too 
voluminous  for  publication,  is,  15rom  its  very  minuteness,  highly 
interesting.  He  describes,  with  soldier-like  simplicity,  the  aspect 
of  things  at  his  arrival,  which  was  sufficiently  unpromising.  An 
immense  congeries  of  rocks,  many  of  them  rising  to  the  surface 
of  the  waves,  obstructed  the  channel  for  2960  feet;  and  between 
these,  at  high  water,  the  small  and  venturous  craft  of  the  country 
steered,  as  we  have  seen,  their  tortuous,  if  not  dangerous,  course. 
Through  the  politeness  of  General  Monteith,  a  section  of  the 
rock  is  now  lying  before  us,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  caml 
through  the  reefs. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  strait  is  curious.  First,  com- 
mencing at  the  north,  we  have  coral  and  limestone,  to  which 
succeeds  shingle,  mixed  with  granite  boulders,  but  not  loose. 
Having  passed  these,  we  come  upon  a  breadth  of  blue  aoft  sand- 
stone, mixed  with  lime  and  madrepore.  Then  follows  the  great 
northern  reef,  composed  of  hard  red  sand-stone,  and  extei^g 
east  and  west  almost  in  a  right  line.     Having  traversed  this,  we 
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xieach  a  bioad  belt  of  broken  Hmd-Btone^  interspened  with  bonlden 
of  otber  substances,  and  then  oome  upon  the  southern  reef,  con* 
sistingi  like  the  fonner,  with  which  it  runs  parallel,  of  hard  red  sand- 
stone. A  bed  of  the  same  rock,  but  less  indurated,  then  stretches 
southwards  to  the  site  of  the  great  sand  bank. 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that  persons  taking  only  a  cursory 
^iew  of  this  formidable  mass  of  obstacles,  should  nave  pronounced 
it  insurmountable,  and  been  disposed  to  turn  into  ndicule  the 
sanguine  colonel  of  engineers  who  was  about  to  encounter  them. 
Ifor  ought  we,  perhaps,  to  wonder  that  the  Court  of  Directors  at 
Lome  would,  at  first,  have  put  little  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  and  felt  no  way  oisposed  to  sink  a  large  sum  of  money 
among  the  submerged  sand-stone,  shingle,  and  boulders,  we  have 
above  described.  But  Colonel  Monteiui  was  all  along  perfectly 
confident.  He  maintained  that,  if  the  requisite  means  were 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  could  cut  through  the  interposing 
xeels  a  channel  of  fourteen  feet  at  low,  and  sixteen  at  hi^h  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  sufiident  breadth  to  allow  of  its  bemg  safely 
navigated  at  all  seasous.  He  located  his  gangs  of  convicts  on  the 
Island  of  Bamisseram,  where  he  likewise  erected  barracks  for  the 
troops.  A  hiee  diviag  bell,  five  tons  in  weight,  was  sent  him 
from  Ceylon:  ne  purdnased  or  constructed  various  catamarans, 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay  commenced  operations. 

Into  the  details  of  these  we  cannot  enter.  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  great  energy  and  perseverance  was  exhibited  by 
all  parties,  the  sappers  and  convicts  working  almost  continually 
in  the  water,  diving,  boring,  and  blasting,  rerhaps  the  most  la* 
borious  work  was  removing  the  huge  fragments  of  rock  when 
they  had  been  detached.  This  was  enected  by  raising  and  swing- 
ing them  to  the  sides  of  the  catamarans,  or  large  boats,  by 
which  they  were  carried  away  and  dropped  into  the  sea,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  sort  of  breakwater  on  either  side  of  the  chaur 
neL  Sometimes  the  explosion  under  water  took  place  before  the 
men  could  get  out  of  the  way,  and  on  one  occasion  a  large  cata- 
maran was  overturned  with  six  persons  upon  it.  Another  time, 
when  the  fuse  had  been  twenty-two  minutes  without  exploding, 
a  diver  was  sent  down  to  withdraw  the  powder,  but  found  the 
fuse  burning  fiercely,  and  had  scarcely  effected  his  escape  before 
immense  fragments  of  rock  were  projected  above  water,  and  scat- 
tered with  tremendous  force  on  aU  sides. 

During  the  whole  period  in  which  operations  were  carried  on, 
however,  few  casualties  occurred,  while  the  deaths  from  sicknefiB 
were  scarcely  greater  than  they  would  have  been  in  any  ordinary 
service.  This  must  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  excellent 
system  of  management  pursued  by  General  Monteith,  who  treated 
sol  those  under  his  care  with  remarkable  humanity.     At  first, 
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many  unnecessary  difficulties  were  added  to  those  ofiered  by  tie 
nature  of  the  ground;  but  these  were  at  length  remoTcd,  and  a 
powerful  steam-dredge  was  sent  out  from  England,  which  cleared 
away  the  loose  rock  at  the  rate  of  about  2000  cubic  feet  per  day. 
Nevertheless,  the  channel  has  not  yet  been  excavated  to  the  dep& 
required,  having  only  ten  feet  at  low,  and  twelve  feet  at  high- 
water,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  ninety  to  150  yards.  Its 
edges  are  carefully  marked  throughout  by  buoys.  It  may,  with 
truth,  be  said,  however,  that  the  undertaking  has  proved  successful, 
«mce  not  only  do  all  the  country  craft  use  the  channel,  but  the 
Calcutta  steamers  also.  The  '  Nemesis'  and  the '  Pluto*  on  their 
return  from  China  came  this  way,  and  thus  in  coal,  &c.,  effected  a 
saving  of  400/.  sterling.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  iUusfcratio& 
of  the  value  of  the  Paumban,  or,  as  we  should  rather  call  it,  the 
Monteith  Channel,  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  whereas  before  the 
works  were  undertaken,  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  traversed  the 
strait  was  from  20,000  to  23,000  tons  a-year,  it  has  now  increased 
to  upwards  of  100,000  tons  in  the  same  period,  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  what  it  was  before. 

There  are  several  other  topics  to  which  we  could  have  widied 
to  allude  in  the  present  article,  among  which  are  the  survey  of 
the  Indus  by  Lieutenants  Wood  and  Carless,  and  that  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay  by  Lieutenant  Ethersey.  Lieutenant  Wood,  as 
most  persons  are  aware,  has  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his 
qualities  as  an  enterprising  and  observing  traveller,  as  for  his  profes- 
sional acquirements,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  services 
of  so  able  an  officer  should  be  lost  to  the  East  India  Company. 
Lieutenant  Carless,  also,  in  whatever  way  employed,  has  com- 
manded respect  by  his  superior  abilities  and  perseverance.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Lieutenant  Ethersey,  whose  curious 
examination  of  the  Bore  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  is  entitled  to 
very  high  praise.  These  names  we  thus  mention,  because  the 
course  of  our  observations  has  not  permitted  us  to  do  full 
justice  to  their  performances.  We  must  not  here  pass  over  in 
silence  the  name  of  Captain  Haughton,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived much  valuable  information.  Of  Captain  Haines'  political 
services,  we  may  possibly  speak  on  some  future  occasion,  having 
already  described  briefly  some  of  the  principal  points  in  his  pro- 
fessional career.  With  the  names  of  Moresby,  and  Elwon,  and 
Powell,  the  reader  must  be  already  familiar.  To  these  we  could 
wish  to  subjoin  that  of  Captain  Lloyd,  whose  abilities  and  labours 
are  universally  held,  we  believe,  in  high  esteem  by  the  membez? 
of  his  own  profession.  We  ought  here  to  add,  that  the  charts 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  above  surveys  are  executed  in  the 
most  accurate  and  beautiful  manner. 
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Abt.  VIII*. — 1.  JExploraHon  du  Territcire  de  F  Origan^  des  Cali^ 
fandetf  et  de  la  Met  VermdlUy  exectttSe pendant  le$  Annies  1840,i 
1841,  et  1842.    Par  M.  DuPLOT  de  Mofras,  Attache  a 
Legation  de  France  h  Mexico,  &c.     2  Tom.    Paris:  1844. 

2.  The  History  of  Oregon  and  CaKforma.  By  Robebt  Green- 
how,  Librarian  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States.     London:  1844. 

3.  The  Oregon  Question,  8fc.  By  Thomas  Falconer,  Esq. 
London:  1845. 

4.  History  of  the  Oregon  Territory  and  British  North  American 
Fur  TVade.  By  John  Dunn,  late  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany.    London.     1844. 

KuNNiKO  almost  due  north  and  south,  at  an  average  distance  of 
about  500  miles  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  a  ridge  of  lofty 
mountains  may  be  traced  on  the  map  of  the  New  World.  To 
the  north,  this  savage  ridge  fades  off  into  the  inhospitable  plains 
that  skirt  the  Mackenzie  Jtliver,  to  the  margin  of  the  Arctic  Sea; 
to  the  south,  it  is  continued  into  another  climate,  to  cast  its  sha- 
dows over  more  luxuriant  scenes,  by  that  chain  which  is  known 
amongst  geographers  as  the  Mexican  Alps;  the  whole  line  con- 
stituting, according  to  Humboldt,  under  various  denominations^ 
the  course  of  the  mighty  Andes,  which,  from  one  extremity  of 
the  continent  to  another,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  Circle^ 
extends  over  a  distance  of  10,000  miles. 

This  ridse  is  called  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  desolate  peaks 
vary  considerably  in  height,  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  arid  steeps  and  dismal  gorges  present  no 
varietv  of  surface,  except  where  accumulated  snow  lies  frost- 
lockea  in  its  sightless  depths,  or  where  a  ^gantic  forest  climbs 
the  face  of  the  precipice,  or  some  rare  nook  m  the  recesses  of  the 
stony  hills,  instead  of  being  a  quarry,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  prankt 
out  by  the  capricious  hand  of  nature  with  wild  and  scanty  pas- 
turage. This  grim  barrier  limits  the  British  Canadian  possessions 
on  the  west  down  to  nearly  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  and 
then  forms  the  north-western,  as  it  is  the  natural  frontier  in  that 
direction  of  the  United  States.  A  desert  plain  str^x^hes  £rom  its 
base  to  the  south-east,  and  beyond  that  plain  lies  the  great  world 
of  American  settlement — explorers,  hunters,  squatters,  trampersi, 
trappers.  Lynchers,  and  bowie-knife  men.  Witk  that  side  of  the 
znountains  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  present  business  lies  on 
the  other  side. 

The  region  between  the  Rocky  Moimtains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean — or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  is  bounded  south  and 

*  For  Map,  see  p.  517. 
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north  by  California  and  Russian  American — ^is  called  the  Oregon 
Territoiy.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  enable  the  reada  to  fix  its 
limits  at  once,  for  they  are  so  intelligibly  indicated  by  unerring 
landmarks,  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  east,  and  the  Ocean  on  th<e  west,  a  chain  of  lakes^  xiTers, 
and  rocks  on  the  north,  and  the  grisly  Klamet  hills,  and  the  flandy 
plains  and  salt  springs  of  California  on  the  south,  there  is  no  dif* 
nculty  in  ascertaining  the  natural  outline  of  the  Oregon  Teizi- 
toiy.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  political  boundaries; 
the  American  goyemment  is  for  extending  them,  the  Britidi  for 
contracting  them.  But  these  differences  are  apart  from  the  great 
question  at  issue,  as  to  the  right  of  either  oyer  any,  and  whst 
portion  of  this  disputed  country,  whose  political  geography  is  so 
dubious. 

The  character  of  a  region,  thus  hemmed  in  and  scarred  in  eyeiy 
direction  by  great  mountains,  trayersed  by  innumerable  8tieam«, 
and  dotted  all  over  by  lakes  and  swamps,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  especially  fayourable  to  vegetation.  Within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  sea,  and  parallel  with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rises  another 
enormous  chain  of  mountains,  bearing  evident  marks  of  volcanic 
action  at  a  remote  period.  The  Americans  have  appropriated  the 
cap  of  nearly  every  peak  of  this  stupendous  range  to  their  own 
glorification,  and  christened  them  after  the  names  of  their  pres- 
dents — so  that  Tyler  has  his  cap,  and  Harrison  has  his  cap,  and 
even  Van  Buren  has  his  cap,  without  waiting  for  the  settlement 
of  the  right  by  which  alone  any  of  these  worthies  will  be  snfered 
to  wear  their  caps  in  the  presence  of  posterity.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Polk  will  come  m  for  a  peak  of  his  own  in  me  course  of  time, 
and  nobody  has  so  good  a  claim,  seeing,  that  of  all  the  American 
presidents,  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  ventured  to  assert  that  tlie 
region  belongs  to  America,  in  the  teeth  of  a  treaty  which,  at 
least,  leaves  that  question  open  by  the  common  consent  of  both 
countries.  The  name  assi^ed  by  Humboldt  to  this  range,  is 
that  of  the  Califomian  Maritime  Alps.  The  space  westward  U» 
the  sea  is  the  most  fertile  on  the  whole  sur&ce,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  broad  and  tolerably  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  All  the  rest  is  rank,  or  Darren — ^vast  forlorn  steppes, 
hopeless  jungle,  marsh,  lake,  sterile  rocks,  and  abori^nal  woods. 
Here  and  there  may  be  found  patches  of  practicable  soil,  but 
nothing  grows  in  them  except  by  dint  of  incredible  labour;  and 
when  wheat  and  potatoes  require  to  be  forced  with  the  care  and 
outlay  of  the  daintiest  hot-house  fruit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  andd- 

gte  the  issue  of  agricultural  experiments  in  such  districts.  Ihe 
udson's  Bay  Company  have  a  few  small  fiurms  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  which  serve  the  local  purpose  for  which  they  were  un- 
dertaken, sustaining  the  few  settlers  who,  from  one  cause  or 
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another,  have  clustered  round  the  fur  stations;  but  agricultural 
speculations  on  a  large  scale  can  never  be  undertaken  in  that 
major  section  of  the  territory  which  is  shut  up  between  the 
Kocky  Mountains  and  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Indeed,  the  onlj  places  in  the  iaterior  which  present  any 
temptations  to  the  agricultural  experimentalist,  are  tiiose  which 
lie  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  ^reat  Columbia  river, 
the  principal  stream  in  Oregon.  The  Columbia  rises  in  the 
Hocky  Mountains,  pursues  a  vagrant  and  sinuous  course  to  the 
sea,  is  occasionally  expanded  into  a  line  of  lakes,  by  the  aocessioii 
of  numerous  tributary  waters,  and  irequentiy  broken  in  its  down- 
ward race  by  rapids,  falls,  and  eddies.  In  tiie  intervals  of  these 
obstructions,  it  is  available  only  to  boats  and  canoes;  but  vessels 
of  twelve  feet  draft  may  sail  up  120  miles  from  the  embouchure, 
where  they  are  stopped  by  rapids.  Beyond  the  rapids  there  is  a 
still  water  navi^tion  of  about  forty  miles;  above  tnat  point,  the 
river  is  accessilne  odSlj  to  the  boats  or  canoes  of  the  country. 

But,  although  the  Oregon  Territory  is  not  very  seductive  to  the 
agricxdturist,  it  has  some  natural  advantages  of  a  commercial  kind. 
It  abounds  in  valuable  timber — ash,  cedar,  arbor-vitse;  its  rivexs 
and  bays  swarm  with  fish — salmon,  sturgeon,  cod,  herring;  whales 
and  sea  otters  sport  along  its  coasts;  ana  the  interior  is  inconve<- 
niently  populate  with  antelopes,  elks,  wolves,  rats,  and  buflPaloes, 
Out  of  all  this  live  stock  a  brisk  trade  could  be^ot  up  in  a  variety 
of  articles,  which  in  course  of  time  might  fumi^  materials  for  ihe 
establishment  of  a  respectable  tariff  between  Oregon  and  most  parts 
of  the  Pacific.  But  as  yet  few  people  seem  to  consider  the  specu- 
lation a  safe  one.  Kot  a  single  independent  British  settier  has 
struck  his  spade  in  the  eartii,  warned  off  partly,  perhaps,  by  those 
prudential  considerations  which  always  hover  round  disputed 
titles,  and  partly  by  the  exclusive  privileges  guaranteed  by  act  of 
parliament  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Clmipany,  who  possess  complete 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  territory  daimea  by  tiie  British 
government.  The  only  stray  individuals  who  have  ventured  into 
Oregon,  with  a  view  to  colonise  on  th^  own  accomit,  are  Ame* 
ricans.  "We  hear  of  caravans  of  these  adventurous  people — ^whoee 
lives  seem  to  be  of  as  little  value  as  their  bonds — settmg  out  for 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  making  their  way  bythe  help  of  canoes, 
hatchets,  and  horses,  into  tiie  savage  defiles.  But  even  the  Ame- 
rican historians  who  record  these  exploits,  confess  that  they  have 
never  heard  what  became  of  their  heroic  countrymen.  Upwards 
of  a  thousand  emigrants  went  off  in  this  way  £com  the  tlnited 
States  in  tiieyeaxs  1842  and  1843,  and  more  hiave  gone  since,  and 
more,  we  bdieve,  are  still  goin^,  in  defiance  of  all  perils  by  land, 
water,  and  treaty;  and  aU  that  is  known  about  them  is,  that  a  few 
families  are  squatted  somewhere  on  &rms  so  small  and  miserable, 
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that  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  j  should  still  sunrive  as  a  warning 
and  example  to  the  rest  of  their  compatriots.  The  Ameiican 
passion  for  goin^  a-head,  and  keeping  in  perpetual  motion^  so 
curiously  exemphfied  on  quarter-day  in  the  large  towns,  by  wag- 
son-loads  of  flitting  furniture,  is  exhibited  in  its  last  agony  bj 
tnis  desperate  emigration  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
journey  itself— which  we  shall  presently  take  an  opportunity  of 
touching  upon — ^is  replete  with  nardships  and  dangers;  its  sue- 
cessM  accomplishment  is  extremely  improbable;  and  its  results^ 
when  accomplished,  are  for  the  most  part  such  as,  instead  of 
drawing  men  from  their  homesteads,  would  deter  any  other  human 
beings  except  the  restless  and  reckless  race  that  rove  about  the 
United  States.  They  have  not  even  the  excuse  for  expatriation 
which  is  furnished  by  over-populated  soils;  for  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  replenished  as  it  is  every  day  by  draughts  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  is  insufEcient  for  the  dailj 
necessities  of  the  country.  Nor  have  they  the  plausible  pretence 
of  bettering  their  condition;  for  it  req[uires,  in  Oregon,  the  labour 
of  three  men  to  effect  the  same  quantity  of  profit  that  is  produce! 
in  the  United  States  by  the  labour  of  one.  Nor  have  they  the 
higher  plea  of  desiring  to  render  available  to  the  commonwealth 
this  immense  tract  otterritory,  by  carrying  into  it  their  arts  and 
their  patriotism;  for  Oregon,  to  whomsoever  it  may  be  ceded  in 
the  long  run,  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States  yet, 
and  never  may  belong  to  them.  So  that  this  daring  movement 
is  unsustained  by  a  single  prudential  consideration,  is  opposed,  on 
the  contrary,  to  every  argument  of  policy  or  expediency,  and 
must  be  referred  to  that  inexplicable  love  of  change  and  contempt 
for  consequences,  by  which  Brother  Jonathan  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished in  all  the  affairs,  great  and  small^  in  wmch  he  is  engaged. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  over  the 
continent,  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, it  may  be  as  well  to  show  what  they  are.  The  expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  American 
government,  in  1804,  may  be  selected  as  the  most  favourable  il- 
lustration, because  it  was  carried  out  under  the  sanction  of  advan- 
tages which  no  private  party  of  emigrants  could,  under  any  possible 
circumstances,  be  supposed  to  possess. 

The  party  consisted  of  forty-four  men,  who  embarked  in  three 
boats  on  the  Missouri,  in  the  month  of  May,  well  supphed  with 
all  resources  necessary  for  the  journey.  They  worked  alowly  and 
laboriously  against  the  mighty  current  until  tne  month  of  October, 
when,  finding  themselves  no  further  advanced  than  the  country  of 
the  Mandan  Indians,  they  disembarked  to  winter  on  the  shore, 
further  progress  at  that  season  of  theyear  being  impracticable.  Here 
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fthej  were  compelled  to  remain  until  the  following  April,  when  they 
resumed  the  ascent  of  the  river  with  thirty  men,  having  sent  the 
others  hack,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  investigate.  At 
theend  of  threeweekstheyreached  the  junctionof  the  Yelbw  Stone, 
.and  towards  the  middle  of  June  were  arrested  by  the  falls  of  the 
MsBouri,  a  series  of  stupendous  cataracts  which  extend  over  a  dis- 
.tance  of  ten  miles.  At  this  point  their  boats  became  useless  to 
ihem,  and  making  for  the  water  above  the  falls,  they  embarked  in 
<;anoes  hollowed  from  the  trunks  of  the  cotton-wood  trees  that 
^row  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  1 9  th  of  July  they  reached 
tne  gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  Missouri  narrows 
itself  into  a  dark  and  rapid  channel  between  perpendicular  rocks, 
rising  1200  feet  above  its  siuface.  They  had  now  been  out  four- 
-teen  months,  and  had  only  gained  the  entrance  to  the  mountains, 
where  the  most  formidable  difficulties  of  the  journey  really  began. 

The  pass^  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occupied  them  three  weeks. 
Their  sufferings  and  privations  were  of  a  kind  to  appal  the  stoutest 
jierves.  The  anguisn  of  a  fatiguing  and  apparently  hopeless  expe- 
dition through  the  dreary  gorges,  and  over  the  fearud  heights, 
crossing  streams  which  they  dajred  not  venture  to  navigate,  and 
pursuing  tracks  which  they  were  constantly  obliged  to  abandon, 
•was  enhanced  by  the  extreme  severity  of  tne  cold  and  the  want 
of  provisions.  Before  they  had  entered  upon  this  passage  they 
had  buried  their  goods  and  canoes  in  pits,  and  they  must  have 
perished  in  these  Irightful  solitudes  but  for  some  horses  and  guides 
which  they  were  lucky  enough  to  procure  from  a  party  of  Shos- 
honee  Indians.  From  July  to  October  they  were  unable  to  find  a 
stream  upon  which  it  was  considered  safe  to  intrust  themselves, 
subsisting  the  whole  way  upon  a  scanty  and  precarious  supply  of 
berries,  obded  fish,  and  the  carcases  of  dogs  and  horses.  At  last, 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  they  embarked  upon  the  Kooskooskee 
river,  for  which  they  constructed  five  canoes,  and  at  last  reached 
tJie  Columbia.  The  passage  down  the  Columbia  was  sufficiently 
dangerous,  but  having,  by  an  infinite  variety  of  stratagems,  and  at 
:a  cost  of  toil  and  endurance  which  cannot  be  very  easily  estimated 
at  a  distance,  succeeded  in  evading  the  perils  of  the  falls  and 
rapids, — they  finally  made  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1805.  The  whole  journey  consequently  occupied 
eighteen  months. 

From  tlus  bare  outline,  droppiug  out  all  those  startling  inci- 
dents and  shuddering  details  wnich  constitute  the  actual  terrors  of 
such  an  imdertaking,  some  slight  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
risks  which  the  Americans  have  to  encounter,  and  of  the  con- 
tingencies which  render  it  unlikely  in  the  last  degree  that  they 
shall  ever  be  able  to  conduct  the  stream  of  emigration  in  that 
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dizectum  with  the  vemotaii  chmoe  of  fooDen.  Sevetil  itmteB 
hinne  been  sufceecpentlj  attempted,  hut  widi  no  better  lanilL 
They  diffis  from  each  other  only  in  the  prrratioiD  to  ^wfckh  the 
jMhrentuen  were  ezpoied;  and  the  difficoltiea  axe,  in  fi»t,  «> 
overwhelniing  as  to  jnatify  tiiii  eoMchuion — that  no  highway  on 
ever  be  estabudied  between  the  United  States  and  Qregoa  fior  die 
overland  oonreyanoe  of  emigrants.  *  None  bat  the  wild  uid 
£ee  tnppers,'  says  Mr.  Dtmny  *  who  know  the  cofuatay  wdl,  ca& 
clamber  orer  these  precipio^  aad  tread  theae  deaertB  with  i&- 
curity;  and  even  these  arequittingthem  as  haunts,  andnow^nao^ 
them  only  as  unavoidable  tracks.'  Tor  hundreds  ot  miles  the  tncb 
are  banen  under  foot,  with  scoidiinf  heat  or  'pemnst  ooUi  over 
head.  Hie  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  deecnbedbj 
the  same  competent  authority  as  being  broken  op  with  towow 
ing  cUfb,  deep  ravines,  and  sunken  streams,  from  which  the  tn- 
veller  cannot  draw  a  drop  of  water  to  alky  his  raging  thirst;  and 
the  soil  is  either  so  sandy,  that  he  sinks  mto  it  at  every  atqp,  or 
formed  of  such  sharp  and  rugged  stones,  that  it  laoesates  his  feet 
Fruit  there  is  none— except  bexiies,  which  are  scaioe,  penuxious, 
and  not  alwavs  safe.  Farnham  tdk  us  that  his  party  were  at  bst 
obliged  to  kiU  their  &vourite  dog,  and  economise  fail  flesh;  and 
that  during  eight  days'  journey  he  did  not  meet  a  sditaij  acre  of 
land  capable  of  producmg  vegetation  of  any  kind.  TownseiMi 
an  American  traveller,  gives  even  a  still  more  dreadful  {nctsoe  of 
the  miseries  of  the  joumev-  Intense  thiist  is  one  of  the  inflict 
tions,  produced  by  the  naked  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  exposed 
sur£su^,  and  the  consequent  deacoation  to  which  every  thing  » 
subject.  '  The  air,'  he  says,  '  feels  like  the  breath  of  a  sinoco; 
the  tongue  becomes  parched  and  homy;  and  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  nose,  are  incessantly  assailed  by  the  fine  puhreriaed  lava, 
which  rises  from  the  ground  with  the  least  breath  of  air.  BuQetti, 
pebbles  of  chalcedony,  and  pieces  of  smooth  obodian,  were  in 
great  requisition;  aunost  every  man  was  mumbling  some  of 
wese  substances  to  assuage  his  burning  thirst.'  They  hare  re- 
course to  leaden  bullets  and  other  substances  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  saliva,  which  they  swallow  to  prevent  innunxnadon 
and  death. 

Such  are  the  terrors  of  the  passage  from  the  United  States  into 
the  Oregon  Territory ;  terrors  so  repulsive  that  they  seem  as  if  na^ 
ture  had  for  ever  prohibited  the  two  regions  ficom  holdine^  free 
intercourse  with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  po^tkaJ 
or  international  value  can  be  reasonably  attached  to  proxunitj  of 
position,  and  comparative  facilitv  of  access,  the  short  aad  easy 
transit  which  we  can  command  nom  the  remotest  point  of  our 
Canadian  possessions  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  invests  os  with 
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ot^fmpiuDaXmifumtBgeB^  wkkik  it  would  b»  impottdci  not  to  tngr 
Ac^MUflBB,  to  contest  Wfatter^r  becomes  of  Oregon,  ihe  Englidi, 
-who  hold  so  vast  a  stretdhi  of  countty  due  east  of  tlie  mocmtaiiis, 
aiwi  wlio  have  long  wielded  direct  sway  over  the  disputed  territoiy 
itself,  through  the  numerous  locations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, must  always  exercise  an  inevitable  influence  over  its  destinies. 
If  uregon  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  to-morrow,  British  in- 
fluence must  stiU  predominate  from  the  soutoe  of  the  Columbia  to 
the  sea;  a  state  oi  thin^  which,  so  far  from  producing  any  prac- 
tical benefits  to  the  Union,  would  be  attendea  by  disastrous  conse- 
quences sooner  or  later.  Confident  as  the  citizens  of  the  *  model 
xepubKc'  may  be  of  the  solidity  of  their  institutions,  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  this,  that  the  moment  they  embark  in 
Any  prcgect  of  aggrandisement  likely  to  create  jealousy  amongst 
other  powers,  ot  to  precipitate  serious  divisions  of  opinion  at 
home,  they  strike  a  vital  blow  at  their  independence.  And  of  all 
eoBodvable  designs  that  of  embroiling  themselves  with  Canada 
would  be  the  most  unfc^tunate;  for,  whatever  foolish  calculations 
they  may  raise  upon  the  discontent  of  the  k&Mans,  now  rapidly  van* 
ishing  l>efore  t^e  wise  measures  of  a  paternal  administration,  they 
xnay  be  assured  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where  their  in- 
trusion OT  interference  would  btf  met  with  a  more  determined 
xeatstaiice.  There  are  certain  doomy  memories  haunting  the 
borders  of  Maine  which  it  would  be  a  deplorable  mistake  to  re- 
Tire;  nor  can  that  people  who  invaded  Florida  with  blood-hounds, 
fuid  banished  the  aoongines  from  their  hunting-grounds  across  the 
Mississipjn,  expect  a  much  better  reception  uom  the  Indians  of 
British  America.  All  parties  in  Canada,  however  they  may  differ 
on  other  subjects,  are  unanimous  about  Uncle  Sam. 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  as  we  have  seen,  were  eighteen  months  on 
their  journey.  The  passage  from  Montreal  to  Fort  George  can 
be  made  on  ordinary  occasions  in  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  lime; 
and,  where  expedition  is  necessary,  in  less  than  a  sixth.  The 
fact  is  sufficiently  notorious  to  every  body  acquainted  with  the 
country;  but  we  prefer  stating  it  ^^citly  on  the  authority  of 
li^.  Mo&as,  because  that  gentleman  msplays  such  miserable  ani- 
xnoeify  against  England  in  his  useless  volumes  on  Oregon  and 
Califonkia,  that  his  evidence  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
quite  unexceptionable  when  it  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  acci- 
dental 8uperi<»ity  <^  our  activity  or  our  position. 

"  The  entire  distance,"  says  M.  Mofras,  *^  from  Montreal  to  the  Paci- 
fic OceaD,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Columbia,  is  exactly  1800  leagues, 
and  the  journey  occupies  feur  months  and  a  half.  During  this  period 
they  are  obliged  to  travel  on  horseback  seventy-five  leagues,  or  about 
thirteen  days  ;  the  remainder  is  done  by  boats.    We  have  not  calcu- 
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kted  the  Abjs  neceflsarilj  devoted  to  repose,  or  bonneea,  at  Ae  SI- 
ferent  stations ;  and  the  delays  are  sometimes  so  long  that  a  psHy 
which  leaves  Montreal  in  the  beginning  of  May,  probably  may  not 
reach  Fort  VancouTer  till  the  following  October;  they  return  towards 
the  end  of  Mardi,  and  arrive  at  Montr^  about  the  dose  of  SeptfCniber. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  on  such  oocadons  the  caravaa  is  ge- 
nerally composed  of  sixty  or  eighty  persons,  and  ten  or  twelve  canoes^ 
fiiequently  carrying  baggage  or  merchandise.  If  they  travel  unoicum- 
bered,  like  Governor  Simpson,  or  the  couriers  that  are  despatched  from 
time  to  time  by  the  company,  they  can  make  the  distance  from  the  Co- 
lumbia to  the  St  Lawrence  in  less  than  three  months." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  whicb  mde  lies  the  greater  &dlitj 
of  access  to  the  mountain-bound  territory  of  Oregon. 

The  consequence  is,  that  nearly  the  whole  civilised  popuktioii 
consists  of  the  servants  and  settlers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. M.  MofiBS  says,  that  there  are  about  200  Amencans 
grouped  upon  the  river  Ouallamet;  he  estimates  the  servants  b 
the  immediate  employment  of  tbe  company  at  100  more  (cal- 
culated by  Mr.  Oreenhow  at  400),  and  the  French  Canadians  at 
8000.  Tina  division  of  the  population  is  clearly  incorrect,  if  it 
be  intended  to  imply  that  these  French  Canadians  are  inde- 
pendent settlers;  but  the  actual  numbers,  on  the  virhcJe,  are 
probably  accurate  enough.  The  remaining  population  is  com- 
posed of  native  Indians,  scattered  over  the  iace  of  the  country. 
It  is  nearly  impossible  to  ascertain  their  numbers.  Ther  irere 
formerly  very  numerous,  but  successive  visitations  of  smallrpox, 
fever,  and  a^e,  have  swept  them  away  so  rapidly,  that  they  aie 
now  reduced  to  a  mere  remnant.  Mr.  Gxeenhow  says,  that  the 
whole  of  the  native  tribes,  and  all  other  persons  inhalHting 
Oregon,  together,  do  not  exceed  20,000.  We  are  inclined  to 
regard  this  statement  as  in  excess;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
approximating  more  closely  to  the  fact.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  extinct,  and  the  reft 
not  likely,  under  the  influence  of  white  civilisation,  to  l»ng  up 
their  physical  statistics  to  their  ancient  average. 

Two  rather  important  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  tiiese 
statements.  First,  that  geographical  proximity  gives  to  British 
America  a  complete  command  over  the  Oregon  Territoij. 
Second,  that  the  Oregon  Territory  is  now,  and  has  been  ior 
upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  smce  the  incorporation  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  power  has  gone  on  gradually 
increasing,  and  consolidating,  and  acquiring  a  more  systematised 
form  up  to  the  present  hour,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
British.  These  facts,  if  they  do  not  enter  into  the  abstraj: 
question  of  right,  at  issue  between  England  and  the  Uniusi 
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States,  fonUf  at  kaet,  material  elements  in  the  diBcussion,  and 
add  considerable  force  to  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
•  Let  U8  now  examine  the  question  of  right  set  njp  between  the 
two  countries,  strictly  confining  ourselves  to  the  historical  points 
npon  which  idone  it  can  be  adjudicated.  But  we  cannot  avoid 
oDservittg  at  the  outset  that  the  claim  to  the  entire  sovereignty 
over  Oregon  by  the  American  government  is  of  recent  birth. 
Up  to  1814,  they  were  satisfied  with  asserting  a  claim  to  joint 
occupancy;  up  to  1827,  they  never  asserted  a  right  of  any  kind 
beyond  the  forty-ninth  deffree;  in  1843,  the  president  announced, 
to  the  astonishment  of  tine  world,  that  the  whole  territory  be« 
longed  to  America;  and  in  1844,  a  bill  was  actually  brought 
into  congress,  '  to  organise  a  territorial  government  in  the  Oregon 
Territory,  and  for  other  purposes !'  This  bill,  which  pledges  the 
government  to  do  that  whicn  the  government  cannot  do  without 
violating  an  existing  treaty  with  England,  comes  before  the 
senate  in  December  next.  We  believe  it  will  be  thrown  out, 
because,  in  the  interval,  all  reasonable  people  will  have  time  to 
comprehend  the  extent  of  its  perfidious  impracticability;  but 
whether  it  be  thrown  out  or  not,  it  must  remain  for  ever  in 
evidence  against  the  United  States,  as  an  instance  of  that  in- 
decent contempt  of  all  honourable  obligations,  for  which  they 
have  been  of  late  years  so  unhappily  conspicuous. 

The  origin  of  the  American  claim  to  the  Oregon  Territory 
cannot  be  more  precisely  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Green* 
how,  the  ablest  of  the  American  writers  on  this  subject.  We 
choose  his  statement,  because  it  relieves  us  from  all  suspicion  of 
misrepresentation,  and  enables  us  to  avoid  the  possioility  of 
iinconsciously  colouring  the  facts  by  any  inadvertent  expression 
of  our  own  feelings  and  convictions.  After  having  informed  his 
readers  that  the  *  discovery'  of  the  Columbia  river  by  Gray,  an 
American,  was  not  made  known  until  1798,  by  the  publication 
of  Vancouver's  narrative,  and  that  no  one  then,  or  for  many 
years  afterwards,  thought  the  river,  or  any  thing  connected 
with  it,  could  ever  become  interesting  to  the  United  States,  ho 
proceeds  to  lay  down  the  actual  limits  of  the  States  at  that 
period. 

"  The  territories  of  the  United  States  were  at  that  time  (1798),  all 
included  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  MiBsisrippi 
river  on  the  west  In  the  north  were  the  British  provinces;  in  the 
flonth  lay  Florida,  belonging  to  Spun;  and  beyond  the  Mississippi  the 
Spaniards  abo  claimed  the  vast  region  called  Louisiana,  stretching 
£rom  the  Gulf  of  Merico,  northward  and  north-westward  to  an  in- 
definite extent     Thut,  all  communication  beltoeen  the  states  of  the 
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Ffderml  Umm  and  the  iW^  if of  eompki^  eui  ^,  ijf  ike  im 
poMoH  ofeauntfUs  po$8es$ed  fyforeiffm  mnd  wtfriendfy  noHemsJ* 

It  is  obyiouB,  then,  that  up  to  1798  the  Onigon.  Temtoiy  nerer 
entered  into  the  wildest  droams  of  the  United  States,  and  thai 
whatev^  real  or  imaginaiy  claims  they  may  have  up<m  it  m«t 
haTe  arisen  since. 

But  at  this  point  it  will  clear  die  inquiiy  of  any  poenble  per- 
pleadty  on  the  score  of  prior  discoveiTi  to  observe  thaty  m  1778, 
Defore  the  Federal  Union  was  called  into  existence,  the  whofe 
coast  of  the  Pacific  was  explored  by  Cooke  up  to  the  forty-eightk 
d^ree  ;  that,  in  1787,  Berkeley  and  Dixon,  both  Engfaeh  aari- 

StcNTs,  explored  the  Strait  of  Yucsl  and  Queen  Chailotte^a  Umd; 
Ett,  in  1788,  Lieutenant  Mears  surveyed  the  Strait  of  Fiaea  and 
Nootka  Sound,  where  he  established  a  fiustoiy,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  circunijacent  country  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty;  that  in  1792,  1793,  and  ^1794,  Vancouver,  who  was 
sent  out  expressly  by  the  English  govenunent,  surveyed  and 
sounded  every  mile  ot  that  intricate  coast;  that,  in  179S,  BrtN^)- 
ton,  Vancouver's  lieutenant,  explored  the  Columlna  river,  as  frr 
as  100  miles  upwards,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
hk  sover^gn;  and  that,  in  1793,  when  most  of  the  notdi-west 
continent  was  unkno¥m,  M'Kenzie,  an  oflScer  in  ihe  HtMboali 
Bay  Company,  conceived  the  stupendous  project  o£  tniTeniBg 
the  whole  continent  from  coast  to  coast,  ana  executed  it  yrkh  a 
courage  and  sagacity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  discovery. 
The  honour  of  hsmngariffinally  discovered  the  Columbia  bekni^ 
to  the  Spaniards.  Heceta,  in  1775,  was  ike  first  person  who 
gazed  upon  its  waters.  All  this  time  the  whole  ^^^^^  ^w  • 
ierra  incognita  to  the  people  of  the  United  States^  Th^  knew 
nothing  about  it  all  the  time  our  navigators  were  exjdonng  and 
surveying  the  coasts,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country.  The 
<mly  other  nation  that  ever  possessed  a  scintilla  of  a  right  to 
possession  in  those  latitudes,  or  that  ever  pretended  to  such  s 
right,  was  Spain;  and  the  rights  of  Spain  and  l^gland  were 
finally  declared  and  settled  in  1790^  by  a  treaty,  called  the  Cob^ 
vention  of  the  Escurial.  The  American  '  discoverer'  Grays  ^^ 
in  1792  got  into  an  inlet,  which  he  presumed  to  be  the  Colaral»a 
river,  was  captain  of  a  diip  trading  alons  the  north-west  coast 
He  neither  discovexed  the  river,  nor  explored  it,  nor  took  pos- 
session of  it  It  is  more  than  certain  that  he  never  even  saw  it. 
He  entered  the  inlet,  ascended  twelve  miles,  to  a  bay  whova  ha 
was  weatherbound  for  ten  days — ^at  a  distance  of  sixteen  raiks 
&om  the  entrance  to  the  river^ — and  then  departed  upon  his 
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tndii^  eonoenis^  to  dodgo  ftboiit  for  fui«»  utterly  ixuieoflnt  of  all 

claim  to  the  gloiy  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the 
pages  of  lustoiy.  Indeed,  his  name  would  ne^er  have  been 
Ik^ad  of  had  it  not  been  £>r  the  generous  allusion  made  to  him 
bjr  VancouTer,  in  his  narrative  published  six  years  aflerwards, 
I/isentangling  the  question,  thei^oie,  of  all  doubts  as  to  di^ 
coveiy,  settlement,  and  posseaoon — seeisj;  that  we  had  taken 
possession  of  this  territoiy,  and  entered  mto  a  conyention  with 
Spain,  the  original  discoyeier,  for  the  recognition  and  security 
of  our  r^hts,  l^ore  the  United  States  knew  any  thing  about  the 
Or^CHi  Territory,  or  could  have  reached  it  if  the^  had,  we  reduce 
the  American  cmun  to  the  simplest  possible  baas,  which  we  are 
^wiDing  to  accept  in  the  yery  terms  put  forward  by  the  Americans 
thems^yes. 

Having  shown  that  in  1798,  and  for  several  yeios  afterwards, 
the  United  States  not  only  possessed  no  interest  whatever  in  the. 
Oregon  Territory,  but  had  no  suspicion  that  they  ever  should 
possess  any,  Mr.  Greenhow  goes  on  to  state  when  it  was,  and 
imder  what  circamstances,  they  acquired  the  right  which  they 
have  only  lately  asserted  for  the  first  time  in  full. 

*^The  position  of  the  United  States,  and  of  their  government  and 
people^"  says  1Mb.  Greenhow,  ^  with  regaisd  to  the  wMrth-western  por- 
tioQ  of  the  eontment,  was,  however,  entirely  dmnced  after  the  80th  of 
^pril,  1803,  when  Lousisna,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France 
in  1800,  came  into  their  possessbn  by  purchase  ftom  the  latter  power. 
From  Aat  moment  the  reuU  across  the  eonOHent/ram  the  AUanHe  to 
the  Pacific  lay  open  to  the  Amerkans  ;  and  nolJiing  could  be  antici- 
pated capable  of  arresting  their  progress  in  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
territory  indnded  between  these  seas.** 

In  this  pass^e  there  are  two  very  dirtinct  assertions:  I.  That, 
in  1803,  the  Umted  States  purchased  Louisiana  from  Fiance;  11. 
That  the  consequence  of  this  purchase  was  to  throw  open  to 
them  the  whole  route  to  the  Padnc.  The  first  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
upon  which  we  are  all  i^reed;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
■States  purchased  Louisiana  ftom  Franca  The  second  is  a  deduc- 
tion ftoxxt  the  first,  and,  like  all  deductions,  must  depend  for  its 
validity  on  the  soundness  of  the  premises.  If  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  threw  open  to  the  Americans  the  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  then  Louisiana  must  have  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  that  regicm.  The  question  is — Did 
Louisiana  occupy  that  extent — a  space  on  the  west  of  the  map 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States  on  the  east  r 
Upon  the  answer  to  this  question — ^upon  the  actual  boundaries  of 
the  country  known  by  the  name  (£  Louisiana  in  1803 — the 
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American  daim  to  tbe  Oregon  Tenitoiy  mainly,  if  not  altogeA.er, 
depends. 

If  Frnce  sold  to  the  United  States  any  tenitoiy  west  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains,  France  must  have  been  in  possession  of  sach 
territory.  Now  France  derived  her  right  solely  from  a  ceeekat 
previously  made  to  her  by  Spain.  But  we  have  already  seen  that 
Spain  possessed  no  such  right  herself,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
cede  it  to  France:  consequently,  France  coiJd  not  sdl  any  sodli 
territory  to  the  United  States.  She  could  not  sell  that  which  ^e 
did  not  possess. 

In  order,  however^  to  ascertain  dearly  and  cireamstantially 
what  were  the  original  Spanish  rights  from  whence  this  oeasoa 
descended,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  discovery  of  the- 
Oregon  Territory,  and  to  trace  the  foot-prints  of  adventure  and 
settlement  from  that  time  to  the  moment  when  the  United  States 
first  set  up  this  imaginary  claim.  Having  exhausted  this  brands 
of  the  inquinr,  we  will  recall  the  reader  to  the  point  firom  which 
we  start  on  this  unavoidable  excursion  in  the  argument. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
mere  question  of  discovery,  that  the  whole  of  the  Or^on  coast 
lies  between  the  forty-second  and  fiiVfr-fourth  degrees  of  latitoi^. 

In  1578,  Drake  discovered  this  coast  to  the  forty-eighth  d^iee — 
about  two  degrees  above  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  JVIr.  Green- 
how  endeavours  to  discredit  this  fact;  but  his  motive  is  too  traas- 
parent,  and  his  evasive  treatment  of  ihe  subject  too  obvious,  to  de- 
mand any  exposure  at  our  hands.  The  fact  itself,  however,  althoodii 
we  hold  it  to  be  indisputable,  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  We 
can  afford  to  make  the  United  States  a  present  of  all  the  advantages 
we  could  possibly  derive  from  it.  It  our  right  to  the  Oregon 
Territory  rested  upon  priority,  it  could  be  established  beyond  aD 
cavil.  But  mere  discovery  gives  no  title  to  possession;  and  as  we 
made  no  settlement  in  Oregon  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  after* 
wards,  the  long  interval  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  coimtry,  if  during  that  period  any  other  govern* 
ment  had  thought  proper  to  appropriate  the  soil.  But  no  govern- 
ment  did  so  appropriate  the  soil;  and  even  waiving  our  claim  on 
the  ground  ol  discovery,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  it  on  the 
ffround  of  settlement.  We  were  the  first  settlers  in  Or^on — 
flie  first  to  assume  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  country; — 
more  than  that,  we  were  the  only  settlers  there,  as  we  shall  show 
presently,  when  the  federal  government  purchased  Louisiana  finom 
France. 

Of  the  Spanish  navigators  in  these  waters,  the  first  who  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  a  place  in  the  discussion  is  Juan  Peres. 
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He  sailed  from  Mexico  in  1774,  and  the  first  land  he  saw  was  in 
the  54  parallel  of  latitude.  But  he  could  not  land,  and  sailing 
to  the  southward  was  driven  out  to  sea.  He  a^ain  made  land  in 
latitude  47^  47',  and  coasted  home,  having  liteTally  made  na 
observations  whatever.  This  expedition  was  considered  to  be  sa 
disgraoefiil  a  failure,  that  the  Spanish  government  suppressed  the 
account  of  it;  and  even  Mr.  (xreenhow,  in  his  hesitating  way, 
allows  that  the  discovery  of  Nootka  Sound  *  is  now,  by  general 
consent,  assigned  to  Captain  Cook.' 

In  1766,  another  expedition  of  two  vessels  was  fitted  up  under 
the  command  of  Bruno  Heceta,  and  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega 
y  Quadra,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  second  vessel 
after  they  had  put  out  to  sea.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  voyage  in  which  the  commander,  says  Mr.  Grreen- 
how, '  certainly  acquired  no  laurels.'  The  highest  point  made  was 
the  fifty-eighth  de^'ee  of  latitude;  and  having  examined  the  coast 
now  bdonging  to  Kussia,  the}r  returned  to  the  south,  discovering 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  on  their  way — ^the  single  inci- 
dent that  gives  historical  interest  to  the  expedition. 

In  1778,  Cooke,  as  we  have  stated,  explored  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  up  to  the  forty-eighth  degree,  followed  at  intervals  by 
Berkeley  and  Dixon,  by  Mears,  Vancouver,  and  Broughton; — 
Sf  ears  and  Broughton,  the  former  at  Nootka  Sound  in  the  north,, 
the  latter  on  the  Columbia  river  in  the  south,  taking  formal 
possession  of  the  territory  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land. 

All  this  time  the  Spaniards  never  made  any  settlement  higher 
than  Cape  Mendocino,  lat.  49°  29'  N.  Their  exploring  expedi- 
tions, even  had  they  been  attended  by  any  important  discoveries, 
were  not  followed  up  by  any  attempts  at  settlement,  or  any  de» 
daration  of  sovereignty.  They  abandoned  the  country  after  the 
voyages  of  Perez  and  Heceta,  just  as  we  abandoned  it  after  the 
Toyaffe  of  Drake.  They  neidier  occupied  the  country,  nor  an- 
nexed it  to  their  territories,  nor  took  formal  possession  of  it* 
They  left  it  open  to  the  settlements  of  other  governments— a 
waste  which  it  was  competent  for  any  foreign  power  to  enter  and 
occupy.  '  It  is  a  clear  and  admitted  fact,'  says  Mr.  Falconer,  m 
his  close  and  conclusive  argument  on  this  point,  *  that  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Spain  never  made  any  settlement  north  of  Cape  Mendo* 
cino.  The  whole  coast  for  upwards  of  twenty -five  degrees  north 
of  this  cape  was  waste,  unsettled,  and  unoccupied.  Ihroughout 
the  whole  distance  there  was  no  person  autnorised  to  execute 
authority  on  the  part  of  Spain,  or  any  other  power,  at  any  single 
point.'  In  the  meanwhile,  we  had  taken  possession  of  the  country 
in  a  formal  and  legal  manner— and  we  were  the  only  power  that 
did  tcJ&e  formal  and  legal  possession  of  Oregon. 
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So  fitr  as  vaj  Amenoaa  tide  is  pneleaded  to  lie  fiMOidftd  i^on 
day's  ^  discoTery*  of  the  Gdumibia  rives»  in  I792y  it  bmj  be  wd 
to  say  a  few  woras.  In  the  first  place^  Giay  did  not  diaoovci  the 
Columbia.  It  was  disoereied  Dj  Heoeta  BHuJgr  ihiity  yeaB 
before.  In  the  second  place,  Giay  was  not  wrested  with  aaty 
official  authonty  whatever,  aaid  coald  not  take  poBsesaiicm  m  the 
name  of  his  goyemment.  In  the  tiiird  pkoe^  he  did  not  talcei^  et 
pretend  to  take  possessioo.  In  the  fourth  plaoe,  no  titls  oaa  be 
founded  upon  Gray's  discovery  or  possession,  without  x^udiatug 
at  once  all  right  on  the  part  of  Sfkain;  £x  if  Spain  had  sweb  rii^t, 
Gray  could  not  have  interfered  with  it  without  eominitting  an  ad 
of  invasion;  and  it  is  upon  the  integrity  of  the  ^nniah  right  thai 
the  validity  of  the  Fr^ch  titlci  piuohased  by  the  United  Sta^ 
exdusively  reposes.  Gray,,  therefore,  in  whatever  point  of  view 
he  may  be  regarded,  must  be  put  out  of  eotivt  altogether.  The 
AmiencsTis  cannot  claim  through  Gray  and  through  Spain  at  the 
fiftmft  time. 

The  &ct  of  having  taken  ibimal  and  official  possesnoa  of  a 
country  unoccupied  uid  unclaimed  by  othes  powers,  has  alwmya 
been  recognised  as  a  legal  title  to  its  sovereignty.  Mere  disooveiy 
gives  no  sudi  dtle,  unless  discovery  be  followed  up  by  aettiement; 
nor  does  settlement  itself  give  such  tide^  unless  it  lie  canied  ovl 
under  the  sanction  of  governments  Private  individuals  canaot 
form  colonies  and  set  up  laws  for  themselves;  they  must  have  the 
consent  and  authority,  of  their  natural  sovereign.  '  By  the  lass 
of  England/  observes  Mr.  Falconer,  '  the  crown  possesses  abso- 
lute authority  to  extend  its  sovereignty;  it  can  send  its  diplomadst 
to  treat  for,  its  soldier  to  conquer,  its  ttilor  to  settle  new  eountriet. 
This  it  can  do  independently  df  parliament;  and  no  act  of  the 
ordinary  legislature  is  needed  to  establish  English,  lav  and  audio* 
rity  in  such  countiies.'  The  same  absolute  power  is  vested  ia  aU 
other  sovereignties.  But  in  the  United  States  the  preodent  has 
no  such  authority;  diere  must  be  a  distinct  act  of  I^iriation  to 
Iq^alise  such  a  proceeding.  Such  an  act  is  now  before  oongres; 
but,  up  to  this  nour,  no  act  of  that  nature  has  ever  been  legalised 
1^  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  Oregon 
Territory.  On  the  other  hand,  England,  lupwarde  of  half  a  een- 
tury  since,  complied  with  all  die  l^al  and  sol^nn  conditioBB  1^ 
which  new  territories  are  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  die  crown. 
An  authorised  representative  of  tha  sovereign  entered  the  Oregon 
Territory — then  unoccupied  and  free  to  die  whole  world—^and 
with  the  usual  ceremonial  formality  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain.  From  that  moment  Ckegon  was  aa  cooa- 
pletely  a  dependency  dT  the  crown  as  any  spot  wiuin  die  girdi  of 
our  colonial  possessbns. 
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Tkt  mam  of  tkese  deisUs  vmj  be  tkvs  sitted,  as  finr  as  they  v&- 
sped  the  ti^  e{  Spun  to  anj  rigiits  of  aoreTeigBty  over  Oxegcn 
(and  it  mnvt  Wbarae  in  wiaa  ttet  Spun  and  Ea^buid  were  ilm 
oalj  eomniiies  pretending  to  sock  a  title): — ^That  Spain  ner^r 
zaade  any  aettlnnoit  in  the  ooiintr|r;  never  in  any  way  occaj^ed 
the  country  above  Cape  Mendocino;  nefver  took  Lsgd:  possesion 
of  tbe  country;  and  never,  in  abort,  performed  any  act  by  whicb 
it  could  acquire  any  liriit  to  cede  to  Francea  single  acre  of  ground 
within  the  temtc»y.  Let  ns  now  aee  how  this  stato  c^  things 
was  a£Reeted  by  the  Conventioii  of  the  EscuiiaL 

The  irameduite  circnmstanees  whidk  led  to  the  conTention  weie 
these: — ^The  government  of  Spain,  learning  that  both  the  Rns- 
aiaos  and  the  Enalish  were  very  busy  forming  settlements  and 
carrying  cm  traffic  on  the  north-west  coast,  despatched  some 
▼essels  on  a  sort  of  eommisBion  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  facts.* 
In  the  course  of  the  events  that  followed,  cevtain  vessds  bdonging 
to  Mears,  who  had  previoaslT  established  himself  at  Nootka  Soini<^ 
were  entrapped  and  seize!  by  the  SpaniardB,  whose  conduct 
thioughoitt  these  transactions  (without  touching  the  question  of 
light  one  way  or  the  other)  is  universalljr  adimtted  to  nave  been 
bsee  and  treaefaezous.  We  need  not  detam  thereader  by  entering 
iqpon  the  detaib,  but  will  reduce  the  ease  at  once  to  the  simple 
point  into  whseh  this  outrage  was  finally  narrowed,  in  the  sumc- 
quent  negotiations  between  the  two  countries. 

Msara  having  brought  the  affaix  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Bridsh  government,  restitution  and  satisfaction  were  instantly 
demanded  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  to  which  demand  an  answer  waff 
given,  lAiat  the  Y ioeioy  of  Itlexioo  had  already  restoi^  the  cap* 
tuied  vessels  and  liben^ed  the  crews,  on  the  supposition,  however, 
tlM  their  owners  were  ignorant  of  the  ezduave  rights  of  Spain. 
This  answer,  accompanied  by  a  direct  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 

*  Spain,  it  seems,  fbunded  her  title  to  exduBiye  aoTereignty  over  these  regions^ 
and;  oonseqnttrtly,  her  right  to  send  oat  this  expedition  of  inquiry  upon  these 
gTCfoodft ;  the  t^eciflcafeion  of  which,  being  dl  tqnallf  Inmlidv  would  only  nee^ 
lenly  interrupt  the  historical  statement  of  facts.  These  gvoonds  were:  U  ▲  papal 
concession  in  1492  ;  2.  The  disoorery  of  the  coast ;  3.  The  oontignity  of  the 
Oregon  Territory  to  the  Spanish  settlements  of  New  Blezico.  I .  The  liberality  of 
th0  pope^  in  giving  away  a  great  nvmberof  kmgdoma  that  were  not  hla.own  (In^ 
eluding,  as  a  soofllng  writer  has  it,  eyen  the  kingdom  of  heavsn),  was  one  of  ths- 
foolish  fhiuds  which  eren  they  who  hoped  to  reap  benefit  ftom  them  were  never 
hndy  enough  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  other  nationa.  This  ground  was  obTiously 
so  absord,  that  Spaim  had  too  mudi  good  sanae  to  put  it  fbrward.  a.  Gkaatingto 
Spain  her  fiill  chdm  to  the  merits  of  discoveiy,  it  haa  been  alraady  ahown  that, 
discoyeiy  alone  constitutes  no  title  to  sovereignty.  3.  Contiguity  of  territory 
aBfsn  about  as  reasonable  a  pretest  for  exerdsmg  sovereign  rights  over  a  oountzy 
aathe  aeoident  of  Uitog next  door  loan  emptf  house  wornld  judfya  man  in  tsako 
ing  possession  of  the  premisea  We  hear  that  oontigntty  of  tetntorf  isone  of  the 
arguments  empby ed  by  the  United  States  in  fkvour  of  their  chums—an  argument 
which,  were  it  worth  any  tiling,  is  altogether  on  our  side^  as  we  hove  shown. 
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iike  country,  was  held  to  be  so  unwafxantabloy  that  it  wis  at  onoe 
met  by  a  mess^  to  parliament,  asking  for  supplies  to  asable  his 
majesty  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  subjecta  to  ^  a  fiee  and  un- 
interrupted navigation,  commerce,  and  fishexy,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  such  establishments  as  they  should  form'  on  the  coast. 
The  supplies  were  granted  with  enthusiasm,  and  preparationa  for 
war  were  immecUatdy  set  on  foot;  so  clearly  did  the  &itisb 
government  comprehend  their  rights,  and  so  determined  w^«  they 
to  enforce  them.  On  the  same  day  a  note  was  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  in  which  his  majesty  dedared 
that '  he  would  take  the  most  effectual  pacific  measures  to  prevent 
his  subjects  from  trespassing  on  the  just  and  acknowledged  rights 
of  Spain;  but  that  he  could  not  accede  to  the  preUnsums  of  abso- 
lute sovereignty,  commerce,  and  luivigation,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  principal  objects  of  the  last  note  from  the  Soanish  ambassadc^.' 
Nothing  could  be  more  enlidt  on  both  aaes.  The  Spanish 
government  claimed  the  right  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
country;  the  English  government  denied  that  they  po^essed  any 
such  nsht,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  they  regarded  their 
own  title  to  be  so  clear,  that  they  actually  expended  3,000,000/. 
sterling  in  active  preparations  to  maintain  and  establish  its  vahditf  . 
The  English  government  would  certainly  never  have  incurred  so 
enormous  an  expenditure,  if  they  had  not  fully  recognised  the 
proceedings  of  Mears  in  taking  possession  of  the  country. 

Spain^  however,  did  not  see  fit  to  push  her  claim  to  extremities. 
She  argued  the  case  with  a  downward  sophistry,  abandoning  her 
high  position  step  by  step,  and  gradually  begging  the  question  by 
observing,  that  *  although  Spain  may  not  have  establishments  or 
colonies  planted  on  the  coasts  or  in  the  ports  in  dispute,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  coast  or  port  does  not  belong  to  her.'  To  which 
the  British  government  contented  itself  by  simply  re-asserting  the 
*  indisputable  right'  of  British  subjects  to  free  navigation^  com- 
merce and  fishery,  and  to  the  possession  of  any  establishments 
they  mi^ht  form  with  the  consent  of  the  natives  of  the  country, 
not  previously  occupied  by  any  European  nation.  Spain  hersdf 
admitted  in  these  negotiations  that  she  had  never  occupied  the 
country,  so  that,  according  to  every  received  principle  of  law  and 
justice,  her  claim  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  attitude  taken  by  England  was  not  to  be  misunderstood; 
and  the  demands  of  Spain  at  kst  shrunk  into  a  treaty.  Tliis  was 
the  Convention  of  the  Escurial,  which  in  America  goes  rather 
significantly  by  the  name  of  the  Nootka  Treaty,  seeing  that  it  re- 
stored and  recognised  in  full  the  rights  of  the  Enghsh  in  that 
quarter.  By  this  convention  it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  build- 
ings and  tracts  of  land  on  the  north-west  coast,  of  which  British 


eobjects  were  cliqx>8Be88ed,  should  be  restored;  that  just  repunttion 
ahottld  be  made  for  aH  acts  of  hostility;  that  both  parties  shotdd 
have  £ree  right  to  navigate  in  the  Padnc  Ocean  or  the  South  Seas, 
at  to  cany  on  commerce  or  establish  settlements  in  places  not  al- 
ready occupied,  and  that  the  subjects  of  both  powers  i^ould  have 
access  to  any  settlements  subsequently  formed  by  either.  This 
arrangement  distinctly  reinstated  the  British  settlers  in  the  places 
they  had  previoady  occupied,  and  threw  open  to  both  powers  ^e 
Tight  of  settling  in  all  places  then  unoccupied.  After  this  convention, 
Spain  had  undoubtemy  as  good  a  right  to  form  settlements  in 
Or^on  as  we  had.  The  efi^  of  the  convention  was  distinctly 
and  imequivocally  to  annul  or  foreffo  all  previous  claims  to  sove- 
reignty over  the  oountiy  on  both  sides,  and  to  treat  the  territory 
as  an  open  waste,  upon  which  either  party  was  at  liberty  to  form 
any  settlements  it  might  think  proper,  provided  they  did  not  inter- 
fere with  any  setdements  already  formed,  there  being  at  the  time 
but  two  in  existence^  those  of  the  English  at  Nootka  Sound,  and 
at  Port  Cox,  about  sixteen  leagues  to  the  southwaard,  which  this 
verv  treaty  expressly  xecojjnisea. 

What  followed  upon  this  convention?  The  English  government 
immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  intentions,  in  conformity 
with  that  official  interpretation  of  the  treaty  which  was  accepted 
by  both  governments,  and  sent  out  Vancouver,  in  1792,  to  take 
possession  of  the  restored  settlements,  and  to  ascertain  what  parts 
of  the  coast  were  unoccupied.  At  Nootka  he  was  formally  put  in 
possession  of  the  buildings  and  lands  belonging  to  the  English, 
and  having  surveyed  the  coast  from  39^  20'  south  latitude  to 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  finding  it  all  unoccupied,  he  took 
poBsesfflon  of >  it  in  the  name  of  his  Bntannic  Majesty,  under  the 
right  accorded  and  guaranteed  by  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
convention.  By  this  legal  and  official  act,  the  country  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  crown  for  ever.  The  act  was  notined  to  the 
whole  world;  it  was  published  imder  the  sanction  of  TOvemment 
in  Vancouver's  narrative;  every  body  knew  it;  nobodj  disputed 
it.  If  Spaih  regarded  this  act  or  declaration  of  sovereignty  as  an 
infringement  of  her  rights,  she  would  have  remonstrated  or  pro- 
tested. But  she  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  that  hour  she  abandoned  the  shores  of  the  north-western 
r^on ;  and  has  never  appeared  upon  them  since.  It  seems  rather 
unreasonable,  then,  that  if  Spam  never  afterwards  asserted  any 
right  of  territory  in  Oregon,  America  should  claim  such  right  as 
emanating  from  Spain,  by  virtne  of  a  subsequent  transaction. 

Under  the  Nootka  Treaty,  Spain,  had  Ae  been  in  time,  and 
had  she  thought  proper  to  ao  so,  might  have  taken  possession  of 
all  the  unoccupied  land;  and  if  she  had,  we  must  have  allowed  the 
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effortamtjf  but  does  not  appnr  to  have  onurtPMphted  waA  a 
iDeftSuie.  Li  &ct,  the  Devcr  at  any  period  fetmed  a  Betilfmi*  nt  in 
Oregon^  as  was  fiaoldy  admitted  in  the  dipknaUic  notes  ^wlddi 
pMsed  between  the  eouits  of  Madrid  and  London  on  the  oooaaan 
lof  these negotiadons.    Shehadenongk  to  doin  New  Mexico. 

Fiom  this  leview  of  the  actual  events  wUoh  detenniiied 
in  the  British  crown  all  rigfate  of  sovemgoty  in  ihe  Or^m  Tcr> 
xitoxy,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  claims  of  opain,  whatever  the^ 
Bdi^t  have  been  befoce,  weie  now  finally  set  aside.  This  recals 
us  to  the  point  whidif  ioi  the  fiist  time,  introduces  the  United 
States  into  the  discnamon — the  ssle  of  Louisiana  bj  the  Fraich  sa 
it  was  ceded  by  the  Spsniaids.  As  Spain  had  no  yrjarwimions  ia 
Oregon^  she  aearly  could  not  have  included  in  her  ceesiott  lo 
France  any  porten  of  that  lecion.  The  ^juestion  then  is,  what 
district  of  country  did  she  cede  to  France  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana? 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative 
than  in  the  afBrmative.  We  can  much  more  readily  decide  what 
was  noi  Louisiana  than  determine  what  was  understood  to  be  in* 
eluded  under  that  designation.  The  Americans  tfaemedves  never 
had  any  dear  notion  o£  that  district;  th^  very  candidly  avow 
that  its  boundaries  were  indefinite  fipom  the  earUeat  period;  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  protested  against  the  sale  to  the  United  States, 
as  being  a  violaticm  of  subsisting  engagemmtson  thepartof  Fraace, 
and  who  were  well  disposed  to  diqmte  the  entrance  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, declared  that  France  had  no  right  to  a  foot  of  tezritoiy 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  dilemma  we  are  thrown  upon  a 
complicated  tissue  of  treaties,  to  trace  amongst  them,  aa  well  as  we 
can,  what  were  the  real  or  supposititious  liimts  of  Louisiana.  One 
thing  alone  is  certain,  that  thej  could  not,  by  any  politiod  or 
geographical  stratagem,  be  strained  across  the  Kocky  Mountains 
mto  the  Qreg<m  Territory. 

The  confusion  respecting  these  boundaries  is  perfectly  bewilder^ 
ing.  Louisiana  was  originally  a  French  colony.  It  was  settled 
by  a  charter  of  Louis  XIY.,  whidi  charter  left  itseastem  and 
western  frontiers  to  the  imagination  of  the  settlers.  The  Sieur 
Crozat,  to  whom  this  ambiguous  charter  was  granted  in  1712,  was 
^lad  to  give  it  up  in  1717.  Probably,  he  wasafiaid  of  oommxtlang 
mvoluntary  treapasses  on  the  property  of  others.  The  nhnois 
country  was  ihen  annexed  to  it,  the  Illinois  country  itself  being 
in  a  simikr  condition  of  doubt.  This,  of  course,  only  inoreura 
the  perjdexity.  Louisiana,  thus  rendered  more  difficult  c^  defini- 
tion thim  ever,  was  made  over  by  royal  decree  to  Law's  Missisappi 
Company,  who  eso^ted  fiom  their  vague  responsibili^  in  1732. 
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<^  Fntnee,  mA  the  aaid  crown,  m  1762«  got  rid  of  it  by  ceaeioii 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Bttt  Spain  seems  to  have  been  as  uneasj 
Tittder  tbe  obHgiition  as  France,  and  ceded  it  back  again  in  1800. 
The  sly  terms  of  these  cesdons  and  retrocesoone  are  distinguished 
by  a  spirit  of  evasive  finesse  worthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
Prencn  and  Spanish  comedy.  It  would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to  dis- 
cover fipom  diese  documents  what  country  it  was  that  was  thus 
ceded  and  retroceded.  France  g^ave  to  Spain  *  all  that  country 
known  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,'  and  Spain  gave  back  to 
France  ihis  same  Louisiana,  taking  care  to  guard  against  acd- 
dents,  by  ad^ng  '  with  the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the 
hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it*  The 
conscientious  caution  of  the  Spaniard  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. In  this  condition  France  sold  the  immapped  JLouisiana 
tollie  United  States  for  15,000,000  dollars;  and  the  United  States 
are  now  tiying  to  make  the  most  of  their  bargain,  finding  that 
the  linnts  of  the  country  were  never  laid  down,  they  are  endea* 
Touring  to  persuade  the  world  that  it  had  no  limits  but  the  ocean. 
The  way  in  which  Mr.  Ghreenhow  speaks  of  Louisiana  forms  a 
BUggestiye  commentaTy  on  this  curious  dilemma.  He  says,  that 
from  the  time  when  liouisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  until  it  *  came 
into  l}ie  possession  of  the  United  States,  its  extent  and  limits 
'we^e  not  defined.'  This  is  tolerably  ded&ve  of  the  difficulty 
America  has  yet  to  encounter  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  it  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific,  seeing,  on  the  confession  of  the  Americans 
tliemselves,  l^at  its  extent  was  not  defined.  But  this  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  admissions  made  in  the  following  re- 
markable passage,  which,  if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all  to  be 
wruns  from  ihe  English  language,  when  it  is  employed  by  Ame- 
rican historians,  sets  the  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

"  How  fiir  Louisiana  extended  westwaid,  when  it  was  ceded  by 
FzBooe  to  Spain,  history  offers  do  means  of  detenninii^.  The  cfaaiter 
granted  to  Crozat,  in  1712,  indaded  only  the  territories  drained  by  the 
Hiflsisnppi  south  of  the  Illinois  countfy;  and,  tboagh  the  Illinois  was 
annexea  to  Louisiana  in  1717,  nothing  can  be  found  showing  what  ter- 
ritories wei^  comprehended  under  that  general  i^pellation.  In  the  dd 
French  maps,  New  France  is  represented  as  extending  across  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  Pacific ;  in  British  mans,  of  the  same  pmod,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  territory  thus  assigned  to  New  France,  appears  as  New 
England,  or  as  Virgmia ;  while  the  Spanish  geographers  claimed  the 
same  portion  lor  thor  soveragn,  under  the  names  of  New  Mexico  and 
Calilbniia.  fVh^  Louisiana  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spatn^  k 
was  oertamlif  never  eonmdered  as  embracing  New  Mexico  or  Cbfi- 
forma;  though  whether  it  was  so  ooosidered  or  not»  is  tmmalerial  to 
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ihe  ques&Hi  aa  to  iti  weslwvi  limits  in  1603,  ivfakk  <w«re»  hf  tito  toaij, 
to  be  the  same  as  in  1762.  In  tbe  absenoe  of  all  Ught  on  tlie  adbject 
from  historyt  we  are  forced  to  regard  the  bonndaries  iwdioaited  hy  aa- 
ture — namely^  the  higUancU  separatinp  the  fpuferv  of  the  Mitwusippi 
Jrom  those  Jhwing  into  the  Pacific  or  the  Calif^rman  ChUf- — as  ihm 
true  toestem  boundaries  of  the  Louisiana  ceded  to  tbe  United  Siaiei 
^France  in  1803." 

The  completeness  of  this  admissipn — ^that  the  'weBtecn  bouadaxy 
of  Louisiana  was  the  chain  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  md  tiat» 
consequently,  America  acquired  no  ng]Kta  by  her  purchase  b^o&d 
that  boundary— is  final,  ^ut  we  must  not,  thembie,  paas  over 
in  silence  the  qpirit  of  subterfuge  that  nms  through  this  very  d»- 
ingenuous  passage.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Ureenhow  is  tho- 
roughly convinoed  that  Louisiana  never  could,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  extended  beyond  the  mountains,  and,  iadeed,  does 
not  hesitate,  at  last,  to  say  so,  he  tries  to  insinuate,  that  in  1762 
it  might  have  extended  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Grcenhow  knows 
perfectly  well  that  New  Mexico,  or  CaUfonua,  never  belonged  to 
France,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  formed  a  part  of  we  ter- 
ritory called  Louisiana,  which  was  ceded  by  Fiance  to  Spain,  in 
1762.  The  question  turns  upon  what  was.Louisiana  in  1762,  for 
we  have  seen  that  Spain  returned  it  back  again,  precisely  aa  die 
got  it.  Now,  whatever  it  was,  it  is  as  clear  as  uie  sun  at  noon- 
day, that  New  Mexico  could  have  been  no  portion  of  it;  for  this 
very  reason,  that  in  1762,  when  the  original  oeasion  was  made, 
New  Mexico  belonged  to  Spain  herself.  The  whole  of  tiie  ter- 
ritory in  that  direction,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina,  waa  Spanish 
ground,  adjoining  this  vague  Louisiana^  a  fact  which  Mr«  Gteen- 
how,  onlv  two  or  three  pages  before,  frankly,  but  perfaapa  un- 
consciously, states  in  very  exact  terms.  '  That  any  settlementi'  he 
observes,  ^  of  the  western  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  should  have 
been  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1762,  is  not  pto- 
bable.  It  would  have  been  superfluous,  as  Louiaana  uxmld  eer* 
tatnly  have  joined  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  that  directionP 

It  is  impossible,  upon  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  to  make  a 
loophole  for  the  slightest  doubt  on  this  point— that  in  purcha^g 
Louisiana  from  France,  the  United  States  acquired  no  rights  be- 
yond the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  IVesident  J^brson  ex- 
plicitly affirms  the  limits  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  of  tho 
purchase.  ^  The  boundary,*  says  Jefferson,  'which  I  deem  not 
admittmg  quesUon,  are  the  highlands  on  the  western  ade  of  the 
Mississippi,  enclosing  all  its  waters— -the  Missouri  of  couiee — and 
terminating  in  the  hne  drawn  from  tbe  north-westempoint^  fiom 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  nearest  source  of  the  Musis 
lately  settled  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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And  in  some  negotiations  Trhich  took  pkee  four  yean  after- 
leards,  be  desired  the  omission  of  a  clause  wludi  referred  to  the 
north-west  territory,  because  it  '  could  have  no  other  effect,  than 
■ss  an  offensive  intimation  to  Spain  that  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.'  We,  therefore,  dismiss  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  by  restating  the  only  conclusion  consonant 
-with  the  facts  of  history,  at  which  any  human  being  can  arrive, 
After  a  sifting  investigation  of  the  whole  question — namely,  that 
ihe  claim  set  up  by  the  United  States  to  a  right  of  territory  in 
Or^n,  arising  from  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  is  ut- 
terly fallacious,  and  totally  unfounded. 

Kecalling  the  reader,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
we  ask  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  mtc^ty  of  the  writer  who, 
with  all  these  facts  and  disproofs  before  him,  could  be  capable  of 
making  the  sweeping  assertion  already  quoted,  that  from  the 
moment  of  the  purchase,  '  the  route  across  the  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  lay  open  to  the  Americans?*  We 
liave  been  accused  of  dealing  severely  with  the  poets  of  America 
^an  accusation  which  in  gooa  time  we  shall  notice  as  it  deserves); 
but  we  confess  we  are  in  some  doubt  whether  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  evacuate  the  regions  of  fiction  and  give  place  to 
the  historians. 

The  settlement  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
alluded  to  by  President  Jefferson,  took  place  in  1783.  It  recog- 
nised the  inaependence  of  the  states  and  fixed  their  boundaries; 
but  does  not  m  any  way  affect  the  Oregon  question,  which  at 
that  time  had  not  come  into  dispute. 

Pursuing  the  subject  in  the  order  of  time,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  steps  that  were  taken  by  America  in  consequenco 
of  her  presumed  chum,  and  the  arrangements  of  every  kind  that 
liave  been  entered  into  since  1803  in  reference  to  that  claim; 
conducting  the  inquiry  chronologically  to  the  present  moment, 
so  that  the  English  reader  may  be  put  in  possession  of  the  exact 
state  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands  in  litigation  between  the  two 
countries. 

In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  commissioned  by  President 
Jefferson  to  explore  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
We  have  already  stated  that,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  president  cannot  exercise  any  act  of 
sovereignty, — he  cannot  annex  new  territories  to  the  Union. 
This  commission,  therefore,  was  not  invested  with  an  official  charac- 
ter, and  could  not  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  American  government.  No  title,  consequently,  can  be  raised 
upon  this  exploring  expedition;  nor  is  any  such  title  asserted. 
'  PoliticaUy,'  says  Mr.  Gieenhow,  '  the  expedition  was  an  an* 
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nonncenieint to  the  wodd of  the tomfrwdT the, 
ment  to  oofaxpj  and  flettle  the  countiios  exploied.'  *■  'Bal/xv^cam 
Mr.  Falcoaery  ^  such  inteDtion  bad  already  heeii  annomood  to  the 
-world  by  the  RngliBh  goyenunent  in  a  poUic,  aaithflntio,  and 
legal  manner,  and  its  eovereign^  oyer  the  country  deolaied.' 

In  1810,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Captain  Smith,  to  £iD&d  a 
poet  for  tnide  with  the  Indians  on  the  south  buk  of  tbe  Coins* 
Dia.  He  buEt  a  house  and  kid  out  a  garden,  but  the  qpecnkdon 
wasafsdlure,  and  he  abandoned  it  before  the  cloBe  of  the  T^ai.  Mr. 
Falconer  very  properly  observes,  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  private 
individual,  and  does  not  carry  any  poUtioal  inferenoe  whaiev^. 

In  the  sMne  year  the  fur  station  called  Astoria,  rendered  funoi^ 
by  Washin^n  Irving's  romance,  was  founded  hy  a  Gecmaa 
merchant  of  New  YonL,  Jaoob  Astor,  near  the  moutk  of  the 
G>lumbia.  This  was  simply  a  private  trading  ^eeulation,  and 
although  it  has  been  dragged  into  the  Oregon  question  with  a 
view  to  help  out  the  American  diaim,  we  need  scareelj  observe 
that  it  has  xu>  political  character  at  aU.  The  goveounent  of 
the  United  States  might  as  well  set  up  pretensions  to  aoveraga 
authority  in  Engknd  because  some  stray  ship-broker  from  Kev 
York  establishes  a  packet-office  in  Liverpool,  as  pretend  to  any 
right  over  Oregon  arising  out  of  Mr.  Aster's  attempt  to  establisa 
a  fur  company  there.  The  brief  histoxy  of  the  affiur  is  as 
follows:—- 

Mr.  Astor,  whose  experience  in  the  commerce  of  the  Paci£c 
pointed  out  to  him  some  probabilities  of  success  in  such  an  ex* 
periment,  devised  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  Fur 
Company.  The  rivalry  he  principally  apprehended  was&om  ^ 
North-west  Company  of  Montresl  (whica  has  been  anise  amal- 
gamated with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company);  and  he  was  ao  im- 
pressed with  the  policy  of  conciliating  the  English  interest  th&i 
ne  offered  one-third  of  the  project  to  that  company.  Bat  thej 
prudently  declined  the  offer.  The  company,  however^  wis 
formed,  and  although  it  originated  with  an  American  merchank 
such  was  the  unavoidable  ascendency  of  British  oap^^^il  and 
British  influence,  that  even  Mr.  Gxeenhow  admits  tnat»  ^tbe 
majority  not  only  of  the  inferior  servants,  but  also  of  the  parimen, 
were  British  subjects.'  This  majority  was  so  decifiive  that  a 
reasonable  doubt  arises  whether  Astoria  was  not  actually  an  Eng- 
lish settlement;  and  when,  in  October,  1813,  it  was  foond  ne- 
cessary to  dissolve  the  partnership,  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ment and  stock  being  then  sold  to  the  North- West  Company, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  dissolution  is  directly  traced  by  Idr. 
Grcenhow  to  the  fact,  that  the  company  was  governed  by  luigliaii 
and  not  by  American  directoni.     He  puts  this  Mtftj^^mM^nt  inW 
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1^109  bj  wsy  <^  ^arkhig  its  itxrportacnce;  we  adopt  Us  itx^cs  for 
the  flame  leasoii.  ^The  Pacinc  Company,  neverthelesB^  8aj9 
Mt.  Greenbow,  '  might,  and  probably  would,  have  withstood  all 
theae  difficukies  [lAuling  to  the  war  with  England],  ifAedxreet- 
imgpafHes  an^Ae  OobmSia  had  been  AmerieanSj  imtgad  of  betngj 
m  ^te  greater  pari  of  Aem  were,  men  uncotmeeted  with  the  VniUd 
Siaies  iy  birthy  eitieenshipf  or  previous  reeidenee,  or  family  tiesj 
Thisatatemeat  is  condusiTe  as  totiie  character  of  the  settlement, 
and  shows  nneqmYocally,  that  whatever  American  ingredient? 
may  have  been  mixed  up  in  its  formation^  it  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  amenable  to  British  influence.  It  could  not  have 
been  otiv&rwise,  for  the  Americans  had  never  subjected  Oregon 
to  their  authority.  Th^  had  no  official  servants  in  the  country  of 
any  dass,  judicial,  military,  or  naval.  Stmpose  any  civil  question 
had  arisen  during  the  bnef  existence  ot  Astoria,  to  what  au- 
thority could  it  h»ve  been  referred?  If  America  had  any  rights 
in  Oregon  she  must  surely  have  had  some  machinery  of  govern- 
ment by  which  her  rights  could  have  been  enforced  and  pro- 
tected. But  she  never  did  establish  any  such  machinery,  and  if 
the  handful  of  Americans  who  were  embarked  in  the  Astoria 
speculation  had  been  at  any  moment  compelled  into  a  civil  pro- 
cedure, they  must  of  necessity  have  appealed  to  the  English  law, 
under  whi(ji  alone  they  could  derive  legal  protection. 

The  &ilure  of  Astoria  led,  as  we  have  stated^  to  the  sale  of  the 
whole  concern  to  the  North-West  Company  in  1813,  when  the 
name  of  the  establishment  was  immediately  changed  to  that  of 
Fort  George.  It  was  now  English  by  purchase,  and  it  has  re- 
mained in  ihe  hands  of  the  English  ever  since. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  1814,  America  claimed  the 
restoration  of  the  post  sold  by  the  Pacific  Company,  as  belonging 
to  the  Uxiited  States,  and  as  having  been  taken  during  the  war. 
The  answer  was  obvious,  that  it  had  been  bought,  not  captured, 
that  Ae  territory  had  been  taken  possession  of  long  before  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  it  had  all  along  been 
considered  as  a  part  of  his  majestjr's  dominions.  The  discussions 
on  this  point  were  drawn  to  a  close  by  leaving  the  qu^on  of 
title  to  be  discussed  in  a  future  negotiation.  While  the  main  ques- 
tion was  thus  left  in  abeyance,  the  fort  was  restored;  and  the  best 
proof  that  can  be  afforded  of  the  slender  faith  placed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  right  of  repossession  is  to  be  found  in  the  significant 
fact,  that  they  have  never  occupied  the  fort  up  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  ought 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  while  we  thus  consented  to  restore  the 
fort,  we  have  conristently  and  invariably  protested  against  the 
American  claim  to  any  territorial  rights.    Early  in  1818^  Lord 
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Castleteagli,  writiag  to  the  Britisli  mijust^  at  Washingtoni  says, 
*  In  signifying  to  Mr.  Adams  the  full  aoquieseence  of  your 
government  in  the  re-occunation  of  the  Hmiied  position  which 
the  United  States  held  in  the  Columhia  at  the  hiking  out  of 
the  war,  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  assert  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  that  territory,  tg^on  which  the  American  settlement  mast 
b^  cwiddered  as  an  encroachment^  The  same  language  was  sub- 
sequently employed  by  Lord  Bathurst,  and  has  been  peiseveredin 
throughout  all  tne  negotiations  that  since  have  taken  place  on  the 
subject. 

If  any  claim  could  possibly  arise  out  of  such  a  settletnent  S3 
that  of  Astoria,  unauthorised  by  any  act  of  congress,  then  \re 
are  clearly  entitled  to  set  it  aside  on  the  score  of  priority;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  former  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  and  Port  Cox,  aa 
English  party,  commisrioned  by  the  North- West  Company,  formed 
an  establishment,  in  1806,  on  Frazer's  Lake,  in  the  mtj-foortk 
degree  of  latitude.*  These  were  all  authentic  ammeements  nnder 
the  sanction  of  the  British  jurisdiction,  already  form^ly  proclaimed 
in  the  Columbia  and  up  the  coast  many  years  before.  America 
has  no  title,  in  short,  on  the  ground  of  occupancy ;  for  she  has  ncTer 
yet  occupied  a  yard  of  the  country — ^none  on  the  ground  of  diih 
CO  very;  for  Drake,  and  Cooke,  and  Heceta,  were  there  before 
her — ^none  on  the  ground  of  exploration;  for  Brougkton  was  up 
the  Columbia  first — and  none  on  the  eround  of  any  dechuatioa 
of  annexation,  or  any  act  of  possession;  for  up  to  this  hour  she  bs5 
not  taken  one  single  legal  step  towards  the  assertion  of  a  I^al 
right  of  any  nature  whatsoever. 

The  next  point  in  the  progress  of  the  debate,  which,  was  now 
insensibly  assuming  every  day  a  more  tangible  dbape  between  the 
two  countries,  was  a  convention  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  in  1818,  by  which  the  rights  of  both  were  submitted 
to  a  temporary  suspension.  A  boundary  Hne  was  agreed  upon 
which  should  run  along  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  fix>m  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Bockv  Mountains;  and  the  whole  oi' 
the  country  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  was  pronounced  ficc 
to  both  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims 
of  ather*  The  question  of  utle  was,  coxisequeatly,  still  left  open. 
>  And  now  we  arrive  at  the  most  material  transaction  in  the  hi^ 
tor^  of  this  |Mx>longed  dispute: — ^a  transaction  upon  the  intexpre- 
tation  of  which  the  American  claim  finally  rests,  at  eomc  cost  of 
'      ■        •        ■ 

*  ISr^  Greenhow*s  book  oontains  «o  many  errart  ftbat  we  are  compdled  to 
abandon  tbe  intention  with  which  we  act  out  of  expOBing  them  in  detlifl.  Bat 
wc  cannot  sufPer  his  assertion,  that  '  this  was  the  fint  settlemoit  or  post  ti  car 
mnd  maae  by  British  sal^ecti  wiest.cf  the  Rocky  Moontiiiu,'  tiD|iaaB  noBoncdcd. 
His  ^wabook^nfains  tbe  ref atatian  of  this  stnpffe  histttifial  Bii|it«kei 
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consisteneif  in  tile  tari^fited  arguments  Vjr  which  it  had  been 
hitherto  maintamed.  l^ie  obscurity  in  which  the  transfer  of 
ILfOuiaiana  in  1809  had  left  the  actual  boundary  lines  of  that  largo 
extent  of  country,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  understanding 
skould  be  entered  into  on  the  subject,  and  a  declaratory  treaty, 
Imown  as  the  Florida  Treaty,  was  accordingly  concluded  with 
Spain  in  1819.  By  this  treaty  the  boundaries  were  fixed,  mn- 
xiing  on  the  west  of  the  United  States  in  an  irregular  line  from 
tlie  Sabine  river  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  and  then 
along  that  parallel  west  to  the  Pacific.  A  clause  was  inserted  in 
tbe  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  renounced  all  pretension 
to  the  territories  west  and  south  of  this  boundary,  and  Spain 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to 
the  territories  on  its  north  and  east.  Upon  this  clause,  America 
mainly  reKes  fi^r  the  proof  of  her  Oregon  claim. 

We  need  not  re-argue  the  incompetency  of  Spain  to  cede  to 
America  territories  over  which  she  possessed  no  rights  herself. 
This  clause,  to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  must  depend  upon  thia 
power  of  the  donor  to  bestow,  not  on  the  willingness  of  the  re- 
ceiver to  accept.  America  is  willing  enough  to  accept  Oregon  at 
the  hands  of  opain;  but  the  real  question  at  issue  is,  has  Spain 
the  power  of  bestowing  Oregon  on  America?  We  answer.  No. 
Spam  never  was  in  possession  of  Oregon;  and,  whatever  de- 
bateable  title  she  mi^nt  have  previously  had,  she  distinctly  and 
irrevocably  resigned  it  by  the  stringent  conditions  of  the  Nootka 
Convention  in  1790.  From  that  moment  Spain  relinquished  her 
claims  for  ever;  Great  Britain  immediately  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  the  Spanish  flag  has  never,  from  that 
day  to  this,  appeared  off  the  Oregon  coast.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  clearer  case.  The  Spanish  title  is  not  merely  drfectivo 
but  non-existent.     Spain  had  no  title  after  1790. 

Even  M.  Mofras,  in  his  work  on  Oregon  and  California, 
which  betrays  all  throughout  a  spirit  of  malignant  hostility 
against  England,  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  thle 
Morida  Treaty  gave  the  United  States  no  rights  whatever  in 
Oregon.  He  says  that  it  could  not  be  construed  to  invalidate 
the  Convention  of  1790,  that  it  constitutes  a  simple  renunciation, 
and  that  the  Americans  ought  to  respect  the  rights  which  were 
previously  recognised  by  Spain  as  existing  in  the  English.  *  If 
vee  had  now,'  he  adds,  '  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  important 

Question,  we  should,  in  spite  of  our  sympathies  for  the  United 
Itates,  and  our  aversion  against  the  aggressive  system  of  the 
English,  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  reason  and  right  are 
this  time  on  their  ride.  We  are  even  astonished  that,  foregoing 
their  habitual  tenacity,  they  should  have  made,  in  the  c^nrse  of 
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ihieat  n^tiatioiup,  suoK  large  nonfieeB  to  H^*  .Aaiimoraft'  Bveij 
impartiu  and  hononrable  mind  must  feel  the  i»luotait  jostioe  of 
tbese  observations,  and  acknowledge,  as  ftsnkly  as-  Mv  MoAaa, 
tiuit  no  title  can  be  mutained  tiitough  the  Treaty  of  Florida. 

ConsciouB,  no  doubt,  of  this  insuperable  difficalty,  Amenea 
endeavours  to  make  out  her  claim  npon  other  grounds^  as  ^idl 
as  upon  tiie  Florida  treaty — grounds  which  are  so  sigiully  oon- 
tradictory  of  each  other,  as  to  annihilate  her  cknm  vltogtAer. 
For,  if  her  claim  be  rightihl  on  any  one  of  these  grocnids,  it  is 
untenable  on  the  othen,  and  vice  vers  A;  and;  as  it  is  needless  to 
insist  upim  an  adherence  to  some  clear  principle  in  the  oondaet 
of  such  negotiations,  we  are  content  to  sul»nit  these  grounds, 
without  a  syllable  of  commentary,  to  the  connnon  sense-  of  the 
world. 

She  claims,  firsl^  Arough  Gray's  discovery  of  the  Gotmnbia. 
If  that  claim  be  good,  it  vitiates  at  once  all  claim  trough  dse 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  and  thnMigh  treaty*  with 
Spain;  for  neither  France  nor  Spain  oould  confer  upon  Amma 
wsit  which  already  belonged  to  America* 

She  claims,  next,  IJirough  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France,  which  purchase  rested  upon  a  cession  from  Spain  to 
France.  If  that  claim  be  ^ood,  Spain  must  have  ceded  iks 
Oregon  territory  to  France,  which  she  not  only  declared  dhe  had 
not  done,  but  which  she  could  not  have  done  if  Ameiiea  had 
previously  acquired  that  territoiy  through  Gray's  discov^erv. 

She  next  claims  by  virtue  of  occupancy  m  1814^  altliough 
tiiat  occupancy  was  chiefly  carried  out  by  an  English  company, 
and  was  relinquished  by  a  regular  deed  of  sale. 

And  she  finally  claims  under  the  Florida  treaty  of  I8I9,  by 
cession  from  Spain.  This  is  the  title  that  stultifies  all  the  leet 
For  if  the  Treaty  of  1819  be  alleged  as  conf«^ng  any  tide,  then 
the  pretensions  to  a  tide  arising  from  occupancy  in  1814  niu5t 
have  been  wholly  without  foundation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
America  relies  upon  her  title  of  1814,  she  cannot  go  to  Spain 
for  a  title  in  1819.  She  is  in  this  dilemma— -either  that  her 
pretenaons  in  1814  were  false,  and  that,  consequent^,  the  •  oc«i- 

Eation'  of  the  Columbia  by  Great  Britain  was  rightful^  a&  apm^ 
er;  or  that,  claiming  under  the  Treaty  of  1819i  her  title  is 
limited  to  the  territory  lying  south  of  the  British  eettlena^itBon 
the  Columbia,  over  whidi  Spain  could  have  had  no  shadow  of » 
light. 

We  leave  America  to  extricate  herself  from  this  dil^nroa  as 
creditably  as  she  can.  But  it  is  sufficiently  apparait  timt  ^e 
must  rehnquish  her  claim  altogether,  or  rest  it  upon  eonie  in- 
telligihle  basis.     She  has  hidierto  resisted  0V€9y  opptomA  to  a 
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candid  and  eqwtabte  adjustment  with  England.  Mr.  Canakig 
and  Mr,  HwRlriaBon  pECMpoeed  that  a  boundary  line  should  be 
drawn  westwazd  along  the  foith-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  fix>m 
the  Boeky  Mountains  to  the  north-easternmost  branch  of  the 
Columbia  river,  and  thenoe  down  the  centre  of  the  stream  to  the 
fiea.  This  proposition  was  rejected.  All  negotiation,  with  a 
iriew  to  a  moderate  and  amicable  adjudication  of  the  respective 
idaims  of  England  and  the  United  States  having  fiuled,  the 
ConiPBntion  of  1818  was  renewed  in  1827,  and  the  provisions, 
anatead  of  being  Umited  to  ten  jBars,  were  extended  to  an  in- 
definite period,  either  party  having  the  right,  upon  a  year's 
notice,  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement.  In  this  condition  the 
question  remains. 

The  violent  and  xmstatesmanlike  declaration  of  Mr.  Polk,  in 
his  laai^ucal  address,  has  not  been  serviceable  to  Ameriea  in 
the  pubue  opinion  of  Europe.  He  thought  proper  to  launch 
upon  the  fiinous  tide  of  the  demooratio  passions  which  carried 
him  into  ofELce  a  wilfiil  misstatement,  couched  in  the  mest 
offensive  language.  The  bad  taste  and  wonse  policy  of  that  very 
foolish  proceeding,  must  iec<ul  upon  himself  But  we  earnestly 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  paramount  interests  of  peace  and  civih- 
sation,  that  the  calmer  judgment  of  the  ministers  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded  may  avert  the  consequences  firom  his  country.  He 
will  have  time  to  reflect  in  the  interval  before  the  next  meeting 
of  congress,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  nearly  the  whole 
press  of  America  in  the  meanwhile  protests  against  nis  conduct. 
The  bill  for  the  occupation  of  Oregon  comes  before  congress  in 
December.  We  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  thrown  out; 
simply  because  it  cannot  be  carried  without  involving  the  United 
States  in  a  war  with  £kigland;  and  there  are  three  sound  reasons 
why  America  cannot  go  to  war — she  has  neither  men,  money, 
nor  credit.    No— America  will  not  go  to  war. 

The  true  policy  of  America  is  peace.  Washington  declared 
that  the  moment  ^e  committed  hersdf  to  schemes  of  aggression 
and  aggrandisement,  her  power  was  at  an  end.  She  cannot  ex- 
tend her  territory  without  risk  of  weakening  it  She  has  not 
enough  of  population  as  it  is  to  defend  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  event  of  hostilities:  by  what  process  of  conjuration  then 
can  she  undertake  to  occupy  and  defend  territories  remote  from 
her  own  states  and  difficult  of  access?  If  she  got  possession  of 
Oregon  to-morrow,  she  could  not  maintain  it.  Her  sovereignty 
in  that  distant  region  could  be  preserved  only  by  the  presence 
of  an  imposing  force,  and  by  a  chain  of  strong  miUtary  out- 
posts from  the  Missouri  across  the  continent  to  the  sea.  How 
2s  she  to  organise  this  force?    How  is  she  to  supply  this  enor- 
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mous  machinery  of  defence?  Even  if  she  could  sooceed  in 
laying  down  such  a  plan  of  warlike  preparations,  she  most  still 
fad  in  securing  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  north-westean 
coast,  which,  it  is  notorious,  can  only  be  i«ached  and  com* 
xnanded  from  the  ocean.  She  must,  therefore,  .corer  her  land 
force  by  a  powerful  naval  armament.  Where  is  she  to  get 
the  means?  Overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  dragging  her  repuU- 
tion  as  she  is  at  a  discount  through  the  exchanges  of  the  woiM, 
is  she  prepared  to  incur  still  greater  odium  and  an  impossible 
outlay?  We  believe  there  is  not  a  sensible  man  in  America  wlk) 
does  not  denounce  the  Quixotic  project  which  points  at  the  hope* 
less  occupation  of  Oregon. 

The  British  minister  has  solemnly  announced  that  he  is  qoi 
only  resolved  but  prepared  to  assert  the  rights  of  tha  Biitsk 
Crown  in  the  Oregon  Territory.  This  is  not  an  idle  threat ;  and:  i; 
has  been  echoed  back  by  the  universal  conviction  of  a  couatiy  toc» 
well  instructed  in  its  own  power,  too  confident  in  the  integrity  oi 
its  cause,  and  too  well  assured  of  the  advantages  of  peace,  to 
embark  hastily  in  an  expensive  war.  We  have  the  means  of 
vindicating  our  rights^  and  we  will  employ  them  should  it  become 
necessary.  The  mere  addition  to  our  naval  estimates  this  year 
amounts  to  1,000,000/.  sterling — a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
naval  estimates  of  the  United  States — and  our  squadxon  in  tie 
Pacific  under  Admiral  Seymour  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  intentions  in  that  quarter. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  America  will  submit  the  Or^on 

Question  to  solution  in  the  field  of  battle.  She  is  not  in  a  oon- 
ition  for  such  dangerous  experiments,  and,  if  she  were,  a  di- 
passionate  investigation  of  the  case  must  finally  aatiafy  her  that 
the  claim  she  sets  up  could  be  settled  mucji  more  speedily,  to 
her  own  honour  and  ultimate  advantage,  by  peaceful  arbitiation. 
It  is  the  interest  of  both  countries'  to  settle  their  claims  ami- 
cably; but  it  is  chiefly  the  interest  of  America,  for  the  expe- 
rience of  aU  history  concurs  in  this  warning — that  when  a  subject 
in  litigation  between  two  powers  is  removed  from  the  cablnei 
to  the  camp,  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  the  weaker  party. 
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SHORT  REVIEWS 

OF  RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


German  University  Education  ;  or,  the  Professors  and  Students  ^* 
Germany,  By  Walter  C.  Psrbt,  Philosophical  Doctor  of  tbe 
University  of  G^^ttingen.  London :  Longpoian.    1845. 

Tax  extreme  ignorance,  shallowness,  and  prejudice,  widi  whicli  manj 
dtherwise  intelhgent  Englishmen  allow  themselves  to  talk  on  the  so^ 
ject  of  the  German  Universities,  would  he  snrpri^g  did  not  the  genesral 
tone  of  English  character  combine  with  the  narrovmess  of  our  aca- 
demical education  to  produce  such  a  result.  An  Engiishmaa  in  the 
main  distinction  of  his  nature,  as  a  practical  and  a  political  creature,  is 
the  direct  antagonist  of  the  contemplative  and  speculative  Grennan ;  and 
an  Oxonian,  with  his  few  narrow  notions  about  classical  literatorcv 
bishops,  and  lords'  sons,  is  a  creature  whom  no  optical  machin^  of 
any  land  can  enable  to  discern,  with  understanding,  such  a  luge  por- 
tentous moving  world  of  thought  as  the  wide  fidd  of  tiie  Grerman 
Universities  euibits.  In  general,  the  whole  system  of  English  edu- 
cation is  based  upon  the  i&a  not  of  enlarging  the  compreheoBion  and 
the  sympathies  of  British  youth,  but  of  drilling  and  tnuning  them  into 
«  due  reverence  for  Greek,  bishops,  and  aristocracy;  and  in  this  state  of 
things,  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  with  regard  to  all  foreigti  excel- 
lences is  not  so  much  the  natural  as  the  neoessaiy  and  8y8tematiea% 
calculated  result. 

But  Oxford  is  not  England;  and  to  those  wlio,  not  having  been  edu- 
cated in  that  metropolis  of  erudite  superficiality  and  conceit,  possess  an 
open  eye  and  heart,  the  present  litde  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable; 
not  indeed  as,  in  all  respects,  a  wortby  treatment  of  so  woraiy  a  theme, 
but  as  comprehending  within  a  small  spaoe  much  useful  information  on 
a  subject,  which  the  educational  measures  of  government  with  regatd  to 
Ireland  invest,  at  the  present  moment,  with  a  peculiar  interest. 

In  our  own  opinion,  the  excellence  of  the  German  Universities,  above 
all  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  required  no  display  of  logic  to 
prove  it,  other  than  may  be  found  in  that  veiy  significant  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, '<  Bt  theib  wohks  tb  8HAIX  Kilow  thbil"  Impartial  men  inll 
be  very  slow  to  admit  the  superior  m^nts  of  the  Oxonian  system,  even 
within  its  own  narrow  domain,  when  they  see  every  notable  schdbr 
now  known  in  England,  if  not  breathing  altogether  in  a  German 
atmosphere,  at  least  fighting  mainly  with  German  weapons,  and  en- 
gaged in  intellectual  battles  of  die  most  important  results,  whioh  but 
for  German  genius  had  never  been  stixred.  Thit>wing  overboard  the  whole 
army  of  Kimts,  Schellings,  Ficbtes,  Kegels,  and  Herbart^  as  so  modi 
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metapliysical  lumber  which  die  German  Umveniiaes  were  much  better 
without  (though  it  were  difficult  to  say  that  they  are  worse  than 
Pusejism),  tiiere  remains  behind  such  a  mass  of  solid  erudition,  such  a 
glow  of  literary  entfansiets^  such*  an  energy  of  scientific  and  philoso- 
pfaic  researeh  m  these  institutions,  that  the  fair  conclusion  is  such  a 
luxurious  vegetation  and  benefioent  crop  can  come  from  no  barren  and 
sandy  soiL  The  man  who,  in  the  face  of  this  real  intellectual  pro* 
aperil^,  can  talk  seriously  about  students*  brawls,  pipes,  beer,  whisken^ 
and  the  point  of  honour  (Du  (fist  tin  dummer  Junge  /),  is  incapable  of 
forming  any  manly  judgment.  Let  our  academical  men  rather  go  to 
Berlin  and  Bonn,  and  iraJl  regularly  in  love  with  the  Grerman  Univer- 
nties,  in  the  way  of  contrast,  as  Huber  did  with  ours.  For  a  prejudiced 
judgment  of  this  kind — a  prejudice  in  favour  of  foreign  things,  begotten 
of  an  intense  admiration  of  their  peoidiar  excellence-— one  might  feel 
even  respeet  But  the  vulgaar  Eng^h  fashion  ofi  seeing  no  excellence 
except  in  England,  is  pitiful,  and  unworthy  of  a  people  that  otherwise 
possess  all  the  elements  of  intellectual  grealsaess,  as  richly  as  God  has 
yet  bestowed  them  on  any  race  of  mortals. 

The  bat  being  admitted,  the  main  instruction  for  us  is  to  be  derived 
from  an  inFestagation  into  the  causes  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
Gennan  Universities.     They  are  shortly  as  follows  :— 

1.  Their  fidelity  to  the  otiginal  character  and  type  of  sudi  instita- 
tioos;  in  that  they  afford  instruction  of  the  lughest  order,  on  the  widest 
xange  of  subjects.  The  elevation  of  their  wora  distinguishes  them  frem 
die  Scotch  ;  the  comprehenmveness  of  their  domain,  from  the  English 
institutions  of  the  same  name. 

2.  Their  giving  the  fullest  scope  and  play  to  the  professorial  system, 
as  distinguished  from  the  tutorial.  In  this  point  they  agree  with  the 
Seoteh,  but  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Einglish  universities.  A 
Cverman  univernty  is  an  arena  in  which  men  of  the  highest  intellectusd 
gladiatorship  publicly  exhibit,  the  students  being  principally  (though 
not  altogether)  speetators.  An  English  university  is  a  collection  of 
inielleetual  drill^horses,  where  a  set  of  young  men  are  trained  to  per* 
form  a  certain  monotonous  routuie  of  movements  under  the  direction, 
not  d  experienced  generals,  but  mere  scholastic  corporals,  aoeording^  to 
certain  recognised  manuals. 

3.  Th«r  admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  principle  of  free  txade 
and  competition  in  uie  work  of  public  instruction.  A  professor  may 
be  sure  of  his  small  Salary ;  but  ne  is  never  sure  of  his  students  and 
bis  fees,  unless  he  be  a  clever  fellow  and  work  hard.  A  lecturer 
immediately  starts  up  at  his  side,  and  carries  away,  without  remorse, 
popularity  and  pence  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  plaee.  In 
Scotland,  oa  the  other  hand,  a  professor  has  a  complete  monopoly,  and 
can,  in  general,  as  little  increase  the  number  of  his  students  by  talent 
and  diligence,  as  he  can  diminish  them  by  stupidity  and  laxiness. 

4»  Tl^  beings  built  upon  the  sivefimndatkm  of  well-organised  inter- 
mediate sdhook.  In  this  point,  asain,  they  stand  fiftvourably  contrasted 
^th  the  Scottish  univeisUies,  which  have  long  been  little  better  than 
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rxp^  schools,  and  schools  of  a  very  ncml^ling  and  tmgahx  Icind.-  The 
professors^  of  course,  sink  down  generalljinto  mere  seboolmasten. 

6.  Their  being  quite  free  from  tests  and  ecclesiastical  control  <^  anj 
kind.  In  this  country  the  only  universities  that  qan  compare  widi  thenx 
in  this  respect  are  the  London  University  and  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.  All  the  other  Sdcotch  universities  are  more  or  less  under  thfe 
influence  of  the  church  ^a  church,  by  the  wayj  not  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  either  for  learning  or  for  philosophy,  and  calculated 
lor  any  thing  rather  than  exercising  a  beneficial  control  over  the  higliest 
seats  of  science  and  philosophy.  As  for  Oxford,  its  character  as  a  mere 
episcopal  and  aritstocratic  college  is  too  well  known  to  require  menfioa. 

6.  Their  being  liberally  encouraged,  honoured,  and  patronised  by  the 
government  and  the  country.  Germany  is  proud  of  its  universities ; 
Scotland  starves  hers :  and  the  English  universities  do  not  belong  to 
the  nation,  but  to  a  party.  In  Germany,  mere  learning  and  talent  are 
a  passport  to  the  best  scciety ;  in  England,  rank,  money,  oonnexions, 
eikI  political  influence,  are  preferred. 

7.  Their  being  less  distracted  by  political  disputes  and  secular  inte- 
rests than  an  English  or  Scottish  university  can  afford  to  be.  This  is 
one  of  the  good  results  of  a  thing  in  itself  bad — the  absolute,  monaztihi- 
oal,  and  bureaucratic  system  of  the  Oerman  governments.  The  Ger* 
mans  hate  no  pariiaments;  their  universities  are  their  pa|:Eaments.  The 
Germans  have  no  freedom  of  speech  in  the  king's  face,  or  in  the  face  of 
his  ministers  ;  but  in  an  acsulemical  book  (though  they  cannot  say 
every  thing  even  there)  much  will  be  tolerated.  The  universities  are, 
in  met,  the  last  stronghold  of  freedom  and  public  spirit  in  despot-ridden 
Germany ;  and  all  free  and  Promethean  souls  flock  thither  as  to  a  com- 
mon asylum  of  liberty,  and  an  arena  of  truth. 

We  shall  be  glad,  if  an  opportunity  offers,  to  take  up  tJiis  subject 
soon  at  greater  length.  Meanwhile,  in  this  educational  age,  eveiy 
sensible  man  will  deem  the  matter  deserving  of  serious  consultation. 
To  think  of  refashioning  English  and  Scotch  academical  institutions 
altogether  after  the  German  model,  is  the  dream  of  a  boy  :  but  that  no 
usenil  hint  may  be  borrowed  from  them  for  the  improvement  of  our 
veiy  imperfect  native  institutions,  is  the  crotchet  of  a  stiff  pedant,  or  the 
fancy  of  a  vain  fool.  We  hope  some  intelligent  Englishman  of  status 
may  soon  begin  to  build  upon  this  good  foundation  laid  by  Dr.  Perry, 
and  come  forward  with  such  a  loud  advocacy  of  the  German  univecdties 
as  will  force  the  most  dull  to  hear,  and  the  most  gnarled  to  bend. 


JFas  Ich  erlehte^  aus  der  Ennnerung  medargetehrUben  wm>  Hxmr 

Stepfens.     9ter  and   lOter  Band.     (Memoirs  of  Henry  Steffens.) 
Bresku:  1844. 

Wb  have  here  the  two  concluding  volumes  of  the  persons!  memoix*  of 
PKyfessor  Steffens,  already  twice  noticed  in  this  Review.  In  our  first 
nodce  of  the  early  volumes  (No.  LXL)  we  gave  a  few  sketdies  of 
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lite^ry  charcicter}  and  a  ^specimen  or  two  of  literary  opinion,  b^lon^og 
to  tlic  end  pf  tlie  past  and  tlie  beg^ning  of  the  present  century  in  Uer- 
tnanyi  In.  our  next  notice  (No,  LXVII.)  we  strung  together  a  few 
extr»ct9  belonging  to  the  perif^d  of  our  author's  participation  in  the  greafe 
Liberation  War  of  J 8 13..  After  paticiitly  reading  through  eight  vo** 
lumes,  we  thougibt^  innocently  enough,  that  the  end  had  come ;  but  we 
liad  yet  to  learn  how  £Eir  the  patience  of  Qennany  will  go  in  tolerating 
that  biggest  of  all  evils^  a  big  book,  and  to  what  esccess  a  redseUg  in- 
telligent old  academical  discourser  will  permit  himself  to  abuse  that 
toleration.  The  amorphous  conglomeration  of  reminiscences,  however, 
is  now  completed,  and  with  the.  Help  of  the  copious  index  at  the  end« 
^iH  prove  not  the  least  edifyiz^  of  those  multilaiious  collections  of  me- 
moirs, reminiscences^  letters,  and  what  not,  which  the  Gennaas  have 
lately  been  stitching  together  in  all  quarters,  to  commemorate  their 
g^at  literary  doings  in  tlie  past,  and  political  achievements  in  the  pre-* 
sent  century.  Professor  StefiTens  is  a  man  who  has  moved  about  much 
more  in  his  day,  and  come  in  contact  with  a  greater  variety  of  remarlc- 
able  characters,  than  most  men  of  his  time  and  place.  He  seems,  in- 
deed, to  liave  had  a  peculiar  instinct  of  taking  fire,  so  to  speak,  witk 
every  blaze  of  inspiration  that  might  ha{^a  to  be  in  the  atmesphem 
for  the  day ;  wheuier  it  was  the  JSahgr-phUosophie  of  ScheUis^,  or  the 
Anti-Gallic  war-cry  of  Marshal  Bliicher,  or  the  gymnastic  prophesyings 
of  bearded  old  Jahn,  or  the  old  Lutheran  Shibboleth  of  pious  Scheibel 
and  the  persecuted  Silesians,  Steffens  was  always  in  the  fray  ;  if  he  did 
not  publish  a  pamphlet,  you  might  be  sure  there  was  no  danger — the. 
storm  would  not  burst  the  tea-kettle.  In  the  ten-^volumed  memoirs  of 
such  a  man,  he  who  cannot  hook  out  a  &w  not  mam|>ortant  seofota  a£ 
German  doings,  must  blame  the  fisherman  and  not  the  fish* 

The  present  volumes  touch,  among  *  all  subjects  and  a  few  others,* 
particularly  on  the  famous  State  prosecutions  in  Germany,  which  threw 
such  a  prosaic  and  almost  Tartarean  gloom  over  the  bright  epic  coma-' 
cations  of  the  Liberation  War»  We  have  no  space  here  to  eater  at  any 
length  into  the  details  of  these  transactions,  as  little  creditable  to  toe 
wisdom  as  to  the  honesty  of  German  bureaucratists ;  it  is  of  vast  imt 
portance,  however,  for  the  sake  of  historic  truth  to  register  the  testimony 
of  such  a  man  as  Steffens,  on  the  matter — Steffens,  a  phibaophioal 
loyalist  and  anti-constitutionalist  of  the  first  water.  In  the  year  1819» 
-wnen  Germany  was  turned  into  one  gigantic  police-office,  Steffens  was 
rector  of  the  university  at  Breslau,  and  there  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  make  an  inquisition  in  his  official  capacity  into  a  nefarious 
political  conspiracy,  aU^gftd  tQ.  ^^^  amongst  the  students,  connected 
with  an  association  called  the  ^  Arminia.'  The  mountains  were  in 
labour,  and  out  came  net  etto  a  awtoe.    Beholdt 


**  As  rector^of  the  university,  almost  the  whole  weight  of  tlie  inqnisitiDn 
fell  upon  me.  The  papers  of  the  '  Arminia,'  its  statutes,  and  the  names  of  all 
its  member^  oame.into  n^'  hands.  Those  who, .in  the  boolas  of  the  sodecy*' 
were  namedois  the  hea4s  and  leaders,  belonged  to  ike  bett  class  of^studsnUf  and; 
conducted  themselves  during  the  whole  investigation  in  the  most  bonourabla 
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and  geotlffmanlv  xnuuier.  I  ms Mightcd  lo  find*  in  ihtir  whole«(»e«nd 
language  in  reference  to  the  univeruQr  authocities,  tomelhuig  veiy  diffmnt 
from  what  I  had  known  to  prevail  among  the  dan^ipa  and  clubs  of  former 
times.  I  read  through  a  great  number  of  letters  wmten  by  the  Jbost  active 
members  of  the  *  Arminia;'  bnt  though  in  these  I  found  some  extravagant 
expressions,  and  traces  of  politioal  fanaticism,  often  absnrd  enough,  there  was 
Bcihing  in  ttiem  that  indicated  any  definite  purpose,  or  seriously  pfanmed 
adMne.  On  the  ooatrary,  theie  was  much  of  that  false  pathos  vrhieh  A^ 
lacterises  an  inoculated  and  pusing  enthusiasm,  ntber  than  a  deep  «Bd  solid 
conviction.  No  doubt  a  political  taoaticism  of  this  kind  was{)emidoii^  auid 
might  prove  specially  hindersome  to  students  in  the  quiet  prosecutkn  c£ 
scientific  research;  but  there  was  nothine  in  it,  after  alJ,  that  was  not  quite 
aatural,  and  might  have  been  safely  overlooked.  Dangerous  as  many  of  the 
espressions  sounded  in  die  pen  of  these  young  men,  I  conld  see  nothing  m 
them  that  could  reasonably  be  made  to  fiill  under  the  category  of  crmm. 
'  Gfdanhen  $md  suMfni — Thoughts  pay  no  toU,'  says  the  proverb--4uid  a  few 
exaggerated  expressions,  vented  in  the  careless  confidence  of  epistolary  coow 
raunication,  are  of  the  nature  of  soliloquies;  to  call  which  to  account  before 
a  court  of  law  seemed  to  me  altogether  monstrous.  I  was  no  inquisitor  by 
profession,  and  must  confeu,  that  vMe  engaged  in  the  duty  now  imposed  on  me 
hy  my  office,  I  felt  a  secret  sense  of  shame,  somewhat  as  ^I  had  opened  apntaie 
iHivr  to  serve  a  selfish  end,  Aonordin^y,  after  accomplishing  tne  task,  I  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  give  in  snch  a  report  as  the  instigators  of  the  m- 
quiry  expectcxi.  I  saw  some  foolish  excitement  among  the  stud^its,  whidi 
it  was  my  business,  as  professor,  in  every  possible  way  to  endeavour  to  soothe, 
but  notliing  in  die  shape  of  treason  against  the  state.  I  accordin^y  consi. 
dered  it  my  duty  to  write  direcdy  to  the  chancellor  in  the  following  terms: 
'  When  I  consider  the  great  political  fermentation  which  at  present  prevails 
in  Germany,  I  cannot  but  express  myself  astonished  at  the  sliglit  traces 
of  it  which  exist  here  in  the  university  of  Breslan.  Silesia,  indeed,  is  the 
very  last  province  where  any  thing  like  a  Chrvian  revolution  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  memory  of  the  recent  condition  of  this  province,  as  part  of  the 
empire,  is  yet  too  fresh  to  allow  of  the  uprising  of  any  newfangled  ideas  of  a 
universal  German  unity,  that  exists  only  in  the  brains  of  idle  speculators.  If 
we  were  assuming  the  language  of  liberalism  here,  we  would  talk  of  ancient 
Silesian,  not  of  modern  German,  liberties.  In  fact,  when  I  compare  the 
traces  of  political  excitement,  that  a  strictly  inquisitorial  sptem  has  disco- 
yered  among  the  students  here,  with  the  feelings  that  stirred  the  bosoms  of 
all  the  youth  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  when  I  mjrself 
was  a  student,  Mere  is  reaOy  nothing  to  speak  of.  I  have  still  among  my  own 
papers  some  relics  of  those  thnes;  and  I  must  say  honesdy,  that  were  th^ 
to  be  submitted  to  an  inquisitorial  process  by  the  police,  they  would  afford 
evidence  of  a  mudi  more  dangerous  state  of  temporary  excitement  on  my 
own  part  then,  than  I  have  been  able  to  establish  against  any  of  the  Breslau 
students  now.* 

**  Whether  this  report  of  mine  made  any  impression  I  cannot  say :  I  radier 
fear  not.  Tlie  government  had  by  this  time  taken  too  decided  and  too  violent 
steps  to  retreat.  That  there  were,  at  that  time,  in  Germany,  not  a  few  wild 
opinions  afloat,  and,  worse  than  opinions,  actual  plots  and  ODnspirades,  if  yon 
prefer  to  use  a  strong  phrase,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  ^is  was 
sufficient  ground  for  adopting  a  general  system  of  severe  legal  proceedinp 
against  the  best  students  in  all  the  German  universities,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. Certain  I  am,  that  the  wide  sweep  eiven  to  the  criminating  inqui- 
sidon,  was  mainly  instramental  in  enabling  the  real  instigators  of  the  evil  to 
effect  their  escape  $  and  i  might  almost  say,  that  the  ringleadefs,  whoever 
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they  mii^t  be,  wwe  never  dicoo^ered ;  that  the  sfmptouMwaly,  and  noft  the 
wnaoe  M  the  malady,  were  attacked ;  and,  accordingly,  we  see  the  same  ma- 
lady, from  time  to  •time,  hreakiog  out  from  hs  hidden  depths,  attended  with 
new  and  diflbreiit^Biptoms.'* 

Another  interestiiu^  topic  on  wluch  the  present  volumes  expatiate,  as 
the  a£Gur  of  Scheibelfuii  the  old  Lutherans,  or  what  may  most  intel- 
lig^ly  to  British  ears  he  deiiominated  the  JFase  Ckubcb,  in  Sileawy 
aciaing  out  of  the  oppQsition  made  hy  a  pious  deigyman  of  the  name  o£ 
SoHSBiXL,  to  the  feroihle  union  of  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Lutheran 
Cburch,  devised  by  the  Pruasian  monarch. 

**  TheUnion,so  much  apprehended  by  the  small  congregation,  was  introdoecd 
into  Silesia  in  a  somewhat  stormy  way.  Though  its  introduction  had  been 
matter  of  common  talk  for  a  considerable  time,  no  person  knew  any  thing 
definite.  It  was  intimated  from  the  pulpit  on  a  Sunday  (24th  June,  iQQOX 
that  the  Union  would  be  celebrated  by  public  worship  next  day  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  city ;  and  that  in  the  principal  Lutheran  Church  the  sacra- 
ment would  be  dispensed  according  to  the  form  of  the  united  Evangelical 
Church.  Two  Lutheran  preachere  having  first  received  the  bread  from  a 
reformed  (Calvinistic)  preacher,  gave  it  to  the  people,  while  a  reformed 
preacher  delivered  the  cup.  This  great  step  was  taken  witliout  any  prepan- 
tion,  except  the  circulating  a  few  days  before  a  short  declamatory  address  on 
the  subject,  composed  by  one  of  the  principal  preachers  in  Breslau.  The  stir 
created  in  the  town  by  it  was  considerable,  but  quite  superficial ;  tliere  was 
none  of  that  deep,  serious  moral  feeling  that  accompanies  great  religious 
changes,  as  we  know  them  from  the  report  of  history. 

"  To  what  did  the  government  owe  this  easy,  and,  as  at  first  seemed,  com- 
plete victory  over  the  religion  of  the  country?  Not  to  the  weigbt  of  mere 
monarchic  and  bureaucratic  influence  certainly,  but  roudi  more  and  substan- 
tially to  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject,  prepared  by  other  causes. 
The  city  preachers,  both  through  their  catechetical  instruction,  and  by  their 
sermons,  nad  so  managed  matters,  that  almost  every  trace  of  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  the  two  churches,  had  vanished  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
Scheibel  was  held  up  by  them  to  public  contempt,  as  an  ignorant,  narrow* 
nkinded,  and  pr^udiced  man,  a  dark  brooder  over  dogmas,  to  which  a  po* 
lemical  age  bad  attached  a  false  importance,  but  which  the  enlightened  piety 
of  modem  times  had  with  one  consent  agreed  to  forget.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
greater  number  of  tlie  congregations  in  Breslau  had  only  from  Saturday 
evening  to  Sunday  morning  to  deliberate  about  tliis  important  matter,  and 
the  two  denominations  were  literally  taken  by  storm  in  the  matter.  No 
wonder,  for  the  garrison  had  been  already  gained  and  disarmed. 

**  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  tliat  Sclieibel  and  his  friends  had  been  all 
this  time  idle.  They  had  negotiated  again  and  again,  in  various  forms,  with 
the  consistory  and  with  the  government;  but  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  their 
complaints.  The  king  himself  went  through  Breslau  only  a  few  days  before 
the  Union.  Scheibel,  with  a  decision  and  resolution,  in  Prussia  truly  heroic, 
stood  forward  on  this  occasion,  the  alone  champion  of  his  pious  little  flock. 
He  attempted  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  monarch,  but  was  denied." 

StefTens  says,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  is  correct,  that  Frederick 
'William  IIL,  the  late  king,  never  intended  that  the  Union  should  be 
forced  upon  the  people  of  Germany  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  the 
manner  that  afterwards  took  place.  But  whoever  was  the  instigator^ 
the  ten  years'  persecution  that  followed,  will  remaia  far  ever  as  a  most 
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fiirnifieant  monument  of  the  trae  nature  of  that  '  patenal  detp&dgm^*  of 
wnich  we  haye  lately  heard  so  much.  Whether  he  intended  it  €^  not, 
the  late  king  actually  did  play  Charles  I.  over  again ;  and  at  another  tinke, 
and  among  another  people,  might  have  lost  his  head  for  the  <^eiiee. 
Steffens  for  one  considered  the  '  Erastianism'  of  die  goveraiiieot  so 
gross,  that  when  representation  after  representation  had  been  tried  in 
vain,  he  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  relire 
to  some  country,  whose  people  talked  less  about  toleration,  bot  allowed 
an  old-fashioned  Christian  to  worship  God  according  to  bis  oooadenee, 
undisturbed.  His  resignation,  however,  was  not  accepted ;  and  to  re- 
move him  from  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  disaffection,  he  was  trans- 
lated from  Breslau  to  Berlin,  where  he  now  is.  Fortunatdy,  he  was 
not  made  of  such  tough  Lutheran  materials  as  his  firiend,  die  rabns 
parson ;  otherwise,  Berlin  also  might  have  proved  too  hot  for  inm. 
Scheibel  went  to  Dresden,  and  wrote  an  '  Actenm&ssige  Darsiellun^* 
(Leipzig,  1834)  of  the  whole  affair;  a  work  which  we  have  not  read, 
but  which,  on  Steffens'  authority,  we  can  confidently  recommend  to  the 
careful  study  of  <<  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  of  the  Scottish  bar,"  and  d&er 
British  admirers  of  the  *  Paternal  Despotism.' 


Didoes  BibUotheca  Grtsca,  Aristophanes^  ed.  Dindmf.  Schoiia  ^ 
Aristophanes,  ed.  Dindorf  and  Dubner,  Xenophon^  ed,  Dimdmrf* 
Plutarch^  Moralia,  ecL  Diibner.     London.     Firmin  DidoL 

These  are  specimens  of  Messrs.  Didot's  gigantic  undertaking  of  giving 
a  complete  library  of  Greek  authors,  in  sij^ty  volumes.  In  sucn  a  scheme 
we  look  for  more  than  typographical  compactness.  It  is  little  to  say 
that  these  sixty  volumes  will  contain  the  matter  of  about  four  hundred 
ordinary  volumes  ;  for  such  a  saving  of  space,  though  immense^  would 
be  of  very  slight  importance,  if  it  were  the  main  feature  of  the  under- 
taking. We  feel  bound  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  fact,  that  the  com- 
pactness is  only  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  publication;  cheap- 
ness is  a  second ;  correct  reproduction  of  the  ver^  best  text  is  a  third; 
a  fourth  is  new  or  newly  revised  Latin  translations  side  by  side  with 
the  original ;  and  a  very  copious  Indices  Nominum  et  JUerum  is  a 
fifth. 

Iliere  can  be  no  comparison  between  Didot's  publication  and  iliat 
of  Tauchnitz;  for  except  that  the  Tauchnitz  Classics  have  the  advantage 
of  being  pocket  volumes,  in  no  respect  are  they  equal  to  the  goodlj 
octavos  of  Messrs.  Didot.  The  Tauchnitz  Classics  are  cheap,  but  in- 
ferior; badly  edited,  often  not  edited  at  all,  incorrectiy  printed,  and  without 
either  indices  or  translations.  The  works  before  us  are,  as  far  as  we  have 
examined  them,  very  correctly  printed  from  the  best  editions.  The  vo- 
lume of  *  Aristophanes'  contains,  also,  the  fn^^ents  of '  Menander  and 
Philemon,*  published  by  DQbner :  together  vrith  several  new  fragments 
discovered  recently  in  the  MSS,  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Pari&     The 
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T(Aiime€Ool»iaiiig^tiur^li0lk  toAristophsnefl,  are  heartily  recmnmend 
to  ev^ry.readuroiF'ihe  |ioel ;  e^^eciall j  directmg  his  attention  to  the 
copious  indoK^  Plutaisns/  Movaikh'  of  whteh  two  yoltimes  hare  ap- 
peartti  (&  third,  oDnbonbg  the  Pseado  Fhitarch  and  Index,  is  to  come), 
19  foimdadon  Wytla&baena  na^^fiednt  «^tion,  winch  has  been  care* 
fuUj  tevised  hf  3L  DttboiP^irhoiias  availed  himsdf  of  the  collection  of 
MS&  made  vj  the  Qx^k  mwomC,  Kontos,  lor  the  RojaJ  library  of 
Paprisb  The  'works,  though  femitg  a  complete  fibraty,  may  be  had 
separately;  and  it  is  worth  addhij^  that  the  Index  to  the  Scholia  of  Aristo- 
pbtties  may  also  he  had  separately  for  four  francs.  The  price  of  the 
vokmee  varies  horn  sbcteeo  shiUkogs  to  a  guinea  each :  airout  a  fourth 
of  .the  oidinaiy  price. 

Fer  those  Irho^  do  net  aeed  editions  erowded  vniix  foot  notes  of  con- 
jectmai  emendations  and  editorial  squabbling-— who  are  sensible  of  the 
val^ieofgeod  indiees^  and  a  Latin  version  confronting  the  original— for 
thosa^  in  ^rt,  who  wimt  good,  servieeaUe  books,  there  are  none  equal 
to  Messrs.  Bidots*. 


The  Life  of  Jean  Paul  Feiedemih  BJehtmrj-aompikd  from  various 
sources;  together  foith  the  Autobiography,  Translated  from  the 
German.     London.     Chapman.     1845. 

A  nssBiM  from  an  American  publication,  which  has  before  made  its 
appearance  in  Sagland,  but  comes  now  in  an  authorised  form,  in  ac- 
cordance with  arrangements  made  with  t^  author.  The  materials  have 
been  furnished  by  •  Wahrheit  aus  Jean  Paul's  Leben*  (Truth  from  the 
Life  of  Jean  Paul),  by  the  poet's  nephew  ;  by  Spazier's  biographical 
commentary  ;  and  Itichter*s  correspondeDCe  with  his  friends ;  and,  as 
these  are  by  no  means  the  only  sources  extant  in  German,  we  can 
readily  believe  that  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  compiler  arose  from  the 
abundance  of  his  riches.  The  selection  is  judicious,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  fortunate  for  the  effect  of  the  whole^  that  the  first  sixty  pages 
consist  of  the  beautiful  autobiograpiiical  fragment,  in  which  'Jean  Paul 
der  fSnzige'  has  painted,  in  roseate  colours,  the  dawn  of  his  life.  We 
pass  from  the  Idyllic  scenes  in  the  little  village  among  the  *Pine 
Mountains,'  on  wmch  he  has  thrown  the  rich  and  many-coloured  huea 
of  his  ima^nation,  into  the  plain  prose  of  his  biographers,  with  a  sen-* 
sation  like  that  of  leaving  tiio  aisle  of  a  cathedral  illuminated  by  a 
gorgeous  stained  window,  into  the  cold^  gray  li&^ht  of  a  rather  dull  day. 

The  interest  of  the  life  itself,  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  de« 
clines,  after  we  have  passed  the  period  of  his  youthful  struggles  with 
the  *  grim  spectie  of  poverty,'  to  which  he  cast  so  valiant  a  defianeet, 
and  the  difficulties  of  his  first  introduction  to  literature.  With  a  great 
part  of  the  story  of  his  early  years,  the  English  public  have  already  been 
made  acqusunted,  in  the  writings  of  Carlyie  ;  and,  upon  the  succeeding 
sentimental,  or  *  Werther  period,'  they  wDl  have  uttlo  inclinaitiQa  to 
linger.     His  first  litemry  efforts  were  prompted  neither  by  ambition, 
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nor  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  which  we  sometimes  hear,  but  by  sh«ip 
hmiger,  and  the  desire  to  prooure  the  necessaries  of  life  £6t  las  poor 
widowed  mother  ;  and^  for  many  years,  he  mistook  his  ^;eiiim  so  onch, 
as  to  labour  only  in  the  vineMr<*manuf^tory,  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  Mtixn. 
The  first  of  these,  for  which  he  could  obtain  a  pubtisher,  was  a  ooUectaon 
of  sketches  of  life,  under  the  titles  of  <  Literature,'  <  Theology,'  <  Faniv 
Pride,'  <  Women  and  Fons.'  With  this  last  subjeot,  Richto'  liad,  it  would 
seem,  as  yet  had  but  litUe  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  ;  but,  for 
his  essay  thereon,  he  obtained  the  sum  of  fifteen  louis ;  and,  in  tht 
praises  it  brought,  the  joyfiil  hope  of  the  '  All  hail  hereafter/  Tht 
fifteen  louis,  however,  were  soon  exhausted,  and,  befoie  another  of  ^lese 
treasure-ships  arrived — hems  again  steeped  to  the  lips  in  actoal  want — 
he  took  refuge  in  the  school-room.  His  first  experiment  was  unfetta- 
nate,  his  pupil  being  of  a  cold  and  ungrateful  chanoter,  and  ^le  Citfaer 
a  man  of  narrow  mind  and  rough  manners  ;  but  he  patienlly  eDdnred 
all  the  '  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'  till  the  only  htad 
he  had  in  the  family  died  in  his  arms ;  and  he  then  retnmed  onee  more 
to  his  mother's  desolate  apartment  at  Hof,  richer  only  by  two  years  of 
bitter  experience.  He  was  afterwards  invited  by  many  persons  of  high 
rank  to  enter  their  families  as  private  tutor,  but  was  wise  enough  to 
decline  all  such  overtures,  and  to  prefer  the  more  independent  position 
of  a  village  schoolmaster,  in  Sohwanenbach,  where,  if  the-  parents  had 
litde  artificial  culture,  they  had,  at  all  events,  inliellect  and  heart  enougb 
to  look  with  reverence  and  love  upon  the  teacher.  At  his  entrance  oa 
this  office,  he  says,  his  '  allodial  and  feudal  estate  might  have  been 
transported  in  a  child's  go-cart ;'  *  he  made  an  inventory,  as  usual,  of 
boots,  shirts,  stockings,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  a  couple  of  krentzert 
(about  fivepence-halfpenny),  of  which  only  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  were 
wanting  ;  but,  *  whoever,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  *  had  seen  him, 
with  his  worldly  possessions  in  one  hand,  his  gray  green  woollen  coat, 
and  that  noble  tender  countenance,  in  which  fate,  with  all  its  blovi-s, 
had  left  no  scar,  had  looked  into  his  beaming  eyes,  and  said,  '  Steer  on, 
courageous  Columbus,  only  a  few  more  heavy  years,  and  thou  slialt  hear 
and  see  the  land.  Above  the  blooming  hills  of  the  New  World,  the  sun 
shall  rise  for  thee,  and  a  beam  will  penetrate  the  narrow  dark  chamlx;r 
of  thy  poor  mother,  and  will  be  to  her  the  light-beam  of  an  eternal 
blessedness.'  The  '  lis^ht-beam'  was  shed  by  the  success  of  the  '  In- 
visible Lodge,'  from  the  publication  of  which  we  may  date  the  third 
epoch  of  his  life.  On  the  high  spring-tide  of  fame  and  fashion,  which 
followed  the  rising  of  his  '  Hesperus,'  he  was  floated  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  Weimar,  to  which  he  had  long  looked  as  to  a  paradise  of 
high-minded  men,  and  '  tender  and  accomplished  women,  of  love  aoJ 

flory,  and  all  a  poet*s  golden  dream.'  From  the  Duchess  Amelia,  and 
er  circle,  incluaing  Herder  and  Wieland,  he  met  with  the  most  kind 
and  cordial  reception  ;  but  Goethe  and  Schiller  met  his  respectful  en- 
thusiasm with  a  formal  coldness,  for  which  the  latter  only  had  th« 
excuse  of  ill  health,  and  domestic  trouble.  These  deficiencies  were* 
however,  amply  compensated  by  the  boundless  admiration  of  the  womeij. 
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who  fidriy  overwhelmed  him  by  the  lavish  profusion  with  which  they 
bestowed  on  hhn  a  certain  nondescript  ware,  labelled  <  friendship/  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  of  a  iar  more  combustible  and  dangerous  quality. 
There  is  something  very  comic  in  the  fierce  and  determined  pursuit  of 
two  of  these  high-bom  dames,  a  Madame  von  Kalb,  and  an  Emilie  von 
Berlepsh,  who 

'  Fast  on  bis  flying  traces  came, 
And  all^but  won  that  desperate  game,* 

and  of  the  manner  in  which  Jean  Paul,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  be 
p;rateful,  and  of  all  the  fine  thiols  which  he  says  of  them  aooozdiiigiy, 
involuntarily  daps  his  wings,  and  crows  for  joy,  whan  he  has  got  nd 
of  them. 

Among  the  interesting  portions  of  the  present  work,  we  may  name 
the  account,  in  the  appendix,  of  the  '  Campaner  Thai,'  which,  as  well  as 
a  fragment,  called  '  Selina,'  lefb  unfinished  at  his  death,  contains  his 
views  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul^-a  subject  to  which  he  often  refeo^ 
but  only  in  those  bright  glimpses  of  thought,  which,  in  his  writings, 
everywhere  c;litter  beneath  the  most  uncouth  disguises,  like  the  ferny 
splendours  of  Harlequm  and  Columbine  before  tbw  transformation* 


Fhwer,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces;  or,  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Advocate  of  the  Poor,  Firman  Stanislaus  Siebenhds.  By  J.  P. 
RicHTSB.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Edwa&d  H.  NoeIi. 
London.     Smith.     1845. 

Ahothbr,  and  a  very  successful,  attempt  to  introduce  a  writer,  who 
would,  we  believe,  be  warmly  appreciated  by  a  majority  of  English 
readers,  if  they  would  only  have  patience  with  the  grotesaue  masks, 
and  fiemtastic  wrappages,  which  must  be  taken  off  and  unrolled,  before 
they  will  reach,  not  a  dry  mummy,  but  a  warm,  true,  and  most  tender 
heart.  Living  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion,  in  Germany,  for 
people  to  parade  their  tears,  and  'paw  about  every  sentiment  till  it  was 
dirty,'  it  was  natural  for  really  acute  feeling  to  hide  itself  in  a  kind  of 
comic  masquerade  attire.  In  the  character  of  Siebenkas,  Jean  Paul 
certainly  intended  to  present  a  sort  of  ideal  portrait  of  himself;  and,  in 
that  of  Lenette,  '  a  noble  but  limited  and  uninstructed  nature,  in  con- 
tendon  with  all  the  little  down -pressing  circumstances  of  real  life,'  it  is 
said,  are  some  traits  of  that  of  his  mother.  Notwithstanding  the  clumsy 
extravagance  of  construction  in  the  story,  the  delicate  and  truthful 
painting  of  this  ill-assorted  pair,  of  their  gradual  estrangement  from  each 
other,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  enchanted  wall  of  darkness  grew 
up  between  them,  carries  the  reader,  with  unabated  interest,  through 
two  volumes,  containing  many  long,  and  some  tiresome  digressions. 
The  €(ermans,  it  is  said,  give,  besides,  a  more  poetical  and  philosophical 
interpretation  to  the  story,  than  that  of  the  sufferings  produced  by  an 
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unsuitable  marriage.  They  represent  the  pretended  death  of  Si^wokSs 
as  symbolical  of  the  renunciation  of  the  actual  and  every-day  life  of  man, 
and  the  rise  of  the  soul  to  a  higher — ^an  ideal  state  of  being. 


The  Bokhara  VicHms.    By  Captton  Grover,  Unatt  F.R.S.     Lon- 
don.    Chapman  and  Hall.     1845. 

The  murder  of  two  accredited  agents  of  the  British  goyemment  in 
Bokhara,  and  the  indifference  to  their  &te  evinced  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  having  been  already  discussed  at  some  length  in  thi:3  Beriev 
(No.  LXVII.),  we  have  only  now  to  bespeak  the  earnest  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  clear,  cogent,  and  deeply  interesting  statement  be- 
fore us.  Most  heartily  do  we  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  to 
whom  our  national  honour  and  welfare  are  dear.  Englishmen  must 
have  changed  their  nature  if  ever  their  ears  grow  deaf  and  their  hearts 
dead  to  the  cry  of  their  murdered  countrymen's  blood,  or  if  ever  they 
forget  the  deep  disgrace  which  the  sequel  of  that  dark  tragedy  has  en- 
tailed on  the  Peel  cabinet,  or  the  gratitude  due  to  the  generous  man 
who  has  striven  so  hard  to  repair  the  delinquencies  and  fulfil  the  dere- 
lict functions  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiaixs. 
It  is  notorious  that  for  nearly  two  years.  Captain  Grover  acted  in  the 
Stoddart  and  Conolly  business,  as  a  zealous  and  meritorious,  bat  un- 
paid and  extra-official  public  servant;  it  may  not,  however,  be  as  gene- 
rally known  that,  for  so  acting,  the  official  servants  of  the  crown  hare 
had  the  unparalleled  meanness  to  mtdct  him  in  the  sum  of  400/.  The 
facts  are  briefly  these:  The  government  having  taken  care  to  protect 
itself  by  a  guarantee  from  Captain  Grover,  allowed  its  agent,  C<Aood 
Shiel,  to  advance  the  amount  we  have  named  as  the  price  of  Dr,  WdCs 
release  from  captivity  and  impending  death  at  Bokhara.  The  guaran- 
tee was  not  suffered  to  become  a  dead  letter ;  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
can  be  wonderfully  sharp,  when  it  has  got  hold  of  a  pieoe  of  work  tx^ 
its  mind,  came  down  on  Captain  Grover  with  a  demand  for  Dr.  WciSTi 
ransom  money,  and  the  claim  was  instantly  and  cheerfully  fiqiiidaied 
by  that  gentleman  out  of  his  own  pocket  One  plain  inierenoe  from 
these  facts  is,  that  but  for  the  pecuniary  aid  afforded  it  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, the  government  would  have  tamely  allowed  a  British  sulject 
to  suffer  imprisonment  and  death  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Its 
conduct  with  regard  to  Stoddart  and  Conolly  was  bad  enough  without 
this  additional  ignominy;  but  Lord  Aberdeen  is  reported  to  have  de- 
clared liimseli:  covetous  of  opprobrium.  Another  obvious  inference  is, 
that  the  British  nation  is  equitably  indebted  to  Ci^tain  Grover  in  the 
sum  of  400/.  He  may  be  content,  but  we  cannot,  that  we  should  re- 
main his  debtor ;  the  nation  must  not,  will  not  acquiesce  under  such  a 
stigma  on  its  credit ;  not  a  whole  millennium  of  the  demoraliang 
Peel  cabinet  could  bring  down  the  proud  spirit  of  England  to  ancfa  a 
lowness. 
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Berlin,  June  d,  1645. 
There  is  a  great  deal '  going  on'  here,  Mr.  Editor,  much  of  which  is  enough 
to  make  one  tremble  for  Prussia ;  but  of  literary  gossip  there  is  little  to  com- 
municate. The  *  Juif  Errant'  and  Thiers'  *  Consulat*  are  on  every  counter, 
on  eveiy  drawing-room  table,  in  every  Journal.  In  French  and  in  German — 
in  Belgian  reprints  and  in  Leipsig  reprints — in  endless  and  execrable  transla- 
tions, in  all  shapes,  all  sizes,  and  all  prices — these  two  books  meet  you  where- 
ever  you  turn.  The  young  fai  of  an  officer,  laced,  padded,  and  bearded, 
swallowing  his  pastry  at  Kranxlersy  will  wipe  the  cream  from  his  moustache 
to  discourse  to  you  on  the  profound  social  meaning  of  this  everlasting,  ever- 
wandering  Jew.  The  elderly  *  flesthetic*  lady  will  suspend  her  strickerei  for 
an  instant,  and  while  elegantly  scratching  her  head  with  the  knitting  needle, 
fervently  applaud  Eugene  Sue  for  his  exposure  of  the  Jesuits.  Everybody 
reads,  everybody  discusses  this '  monster'  novel.  One  young  Frenchman  has 
made /tiror^  here  by  being  lucky  enough  to  have  a  face  that  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  portraits  of  the  great  author.  The  History  of  the  Consulate, 
of  course,  does  not  compete  with  such  success  as  this ;  but  still  the  amount  of 
copies  exposed  for  sale  is  perfectly  overwhelming. 

The  only  book  that  makes  any  noise  beside  the  infinite  talk  of  these  two 
works,  is  one  of  a  far  other  character:  the  '  Kosmos'  of  Humboldt.  The 
success  is  prodigious  and  complete  :  I  say  complete,  because  it  has  already 
undergone  the  necessary  fate  of  all  ohilosophical  works  of  great  pretensions 
and  genuine  power,  viz.,  it  lias  roused  the  venomous  fury  of  fanatics.  It  would 
be  strange  that  such  a  work,  in  such  an  age,  and  in  the  land  whose  peculiar 
boast  it  is  to  be  Utiejbver  of  philosophy,  should  be  subject  to  the  frivolous  but 
frightful  calumnies  of  fanatics,  did  not  the  history  of  science  but  too  of^en 
furnish  us  with  parallels.  Mr.  Crosse  could  not  make  experiments  upon  the 
production  of  insects,  by  means  of  electricity,  without  the  cry  going  forth: 
*  It  leads  to  Atheism  !*  So  that  noble  specimen  of  intellectual  energy  and 
attainment,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  whose  long  life  has  been  a  triumph, 
cannot  publish  his  calm,  and  in  spirit  eminently  religious  book,  without  being 
accused  of  Voltarianism  and  republicanism.  His  work,  it  appears,  is  meant 
to  subvert  all  Religion,  Morality,  and— good  Prussian  Government !  Nor  is 
this  accusation  confined  to  a  few  petty  scribblers — to  an  obscure  sectarian 
journal  or  so ;  it  has  been  brought  forwaitl  and  laid  at  thevery  feetof  the  throne. 
The  king— the  religious  and  very  conservative  king — is  energetically  informed 
that  his  old  friend,  the  uncle  of  his  minister,  and  the  respi^cted  ornament  of 
his  country,  is  nothing  better  than  the  Heinzens,  Herwegna,  Heines,  Prutzes, 
Freiligraths,  and  other  republican  writers,  whose  object  is  the  destruction  of 
GhurdiandStatel 

Those  who  know  Prussia  can  conceive  the  weight  of  such  a  charge.  But 
to  the  honour  of  the  king  be  it  said,  that  as  yet  such  a  charpe  has  not  influenced 
him  ;  how  long  he  may  continue  to  maintain  his  own  opinion  defies  all  calcu- 
lation. At  present,  however,  he  is  decidedly  on  Humboldt's  side,  and  I  have 
seen  a  letter  wherein  Humboldt  gratefully  acknowledges  the  rndly  elegant 
and  kingly  conipliment  which  his  majesty  bestowed  on  the  work ;  and  as  this 
does  honour  to  all  parties,  I  think  I  am  committing  no  indelicacy  in  commu- 
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nicating  it  to  you.  On  receiving  the  work  (which  is  dedicated  to  him)  the 
king  said,  in  the  words  of  Alphonzo,  when  Tasso  presents  him  with  the 

•  Jerusalem  Delivered :' 

"  Da  iibemschest  mKh  mit  deiner  Gabe^ 
Und  machst  mir  diesen  schonen  Tagzmn  FesL 
So  halt*  ich's  endlich  demi  m  meinen  Handen, 
Und  nenn*  es  in  gewissem  Sinne  mein !" 

This  is  one  of  those  charming  flatteries  which  reflects  honour  on  the  etpfit  of 
the  flatterer.  It  is  seldom  that  a  German  has  tlie  readiness  and  dehoor  to 
pay  such  a  compliment,  worthy  of  that  accomplished  flatterer,  Louis  aIY. 
Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  the  king  wants  either  intellig^ice  or  good- 
nature,  whatever  else  he  may  want. 

The  last  novel  by  Ida  Countess  Hahn-Hahn :  '  Zwei  Frauen,'  is  also  oo 
the  tapit,  and  is  received  with  the  same  favour  as  her  other  novels.  It  is  the 
story  of  two  marriages,  and  toudied  with  a  magic  pencil.  By  the  way,  ai 
the  countess  is  talking  of  coming  to  England,  I  nmy  as  well  prepare  yoa  to 
receive  a  most  charming  creature,  not  m  the  least  blue:  with  do  ink  od  ber 
thumb  ;  with  no  eccentricities.  She  is  simply  a  much-experienced  vocoafl, 
with  earnest  convictions,  great  talents,  and  Ui  belles  maniires^ 

Schelling  is  still  lecturing  on  Mythology— or  what  he  calls  Mythology;  but 
it  is  sad  stufll  He  is  also  diligently  preparing  his  lectures  for  pubkcalion. 
Tieck  continues  to  give  readings ;  which,  in  spite  of  his  wonderml  taleot,  in 
interpreting  dramatically  the  great  master-pieces,  people  are  pretty  unanimous 
in  voting  excessively  wearisome.  They  are  wearisome  because  of  the  (titoIods 
etiquette  which  reijzns  in  the  talon  ;  wearisome,  because  Shakspeare  bimselT 
if  he  were  to  read  tor  three  hours,  without  a  minute's  pause,  would  in  theeod 
be  &ti^ued.  ^  But  Tieck  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of  persons  who  take  a  pride 
in  the  infliction.  They  sit  and  listen  with  religious  silence^  if  not  with  reli- 
gious fervour.  The^  languish  in  ennui;  and  would  not  move  a  leg,  or  coogb, 
or  turn  in  their  chairs,  for  any  small  consideration. 

The  only  books  that  can  be  said  to  excite  attention  beyond  those  before 
mentioned,  are  tliose  *  prohibited,'  which  are,  of  course,  to  be  had  everr* 
where,  and  are  read  with  infinite  ruUo.    Among  these  I  must  specifV  Frutz*s 

*  Politische  Wochenstube,'  and  Hemaen's  *  Steckbrief.' . . .  .*  Heinzen's  *  Stcck- 
brief  is  also  very  severe,  and  not  a  little  amusing ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
overdone,  and  seems  merely  splenetic.  His  characterising  Prussia  as  the 
Priest  in  a  soldier's  uniform,  is  a  masterly  hit.  You  can  have  no  notion  hov 
fanaticism  rages  in  this  land  of  self-styled  philosophers;  it  has  become  th<: 
cloak  to  all  political  intrigue,  it  is  the  lander  by  which  almost  eretj  on^ 
hopes  to  climb  into  the  highest  places. 

Side  by  side  with  this  is  the  '  movement*  of  the  German  Catholic  Church, 
which,  as  I  suppose,  you  know  is  separated  from  Rome,  and  is  agiuting  a 
fierce  war  of  pamphlets.  The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  has  civen  rise  to  a  oev 
reformation,  of  which  Johannes  Ronge  is  the  Martin  Luther:  so  say  bis  par- 
tisans. It  was  time,  indeed,  that  the  gross  mummeiy  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Treves  should  cease;  for  what  are  we  to  think  of  thousands  upon  thousandi 
of  people,  amongst  them  bishops,  professors,  and  other  doctors,  throogiog  to 
pay  homage  to  a  coat,  averred  to  have  been  the  very  coat  worn  by  our  Sa- 
viour, the  authenticity  of  which  rests  principally  on  the  miraculous  cuq- 
struction  of  that  coat :  it  has  no  seam  I  So  far  was  the  absurdity  carried,  tbat 
the  fervent  exclaimed:  *Holy  coati  Holy  coati  pray  for  usl  pray  for  U5." 
It  was  time  that  this  should  cease.    But  the  cessation  was  not  to  be  whts- 

*  We  have  already  noticed  the  first  of  these  two  books  in  Art  YLdtik 
number. 
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p«red '  to  eats  polite.'  A  religious  strife  began  in  consequence,  as  fierce  as  a 
leliffious  strife  can  be  in  our  da^^s.  Booksellers'  shops  are  swarming  with 
bools  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  Wherever  you  do  not  see  a  copy  of 
the  *  Wandering  Jew/  or  the  '  History  of  the  Consulate,'  you  are  certain  to 
find  something  about  Ronge  and  the  Holy  Coat.  This  makes  the  windows 
and  counters  of  booksellers  not  a  little  monotonous.  It  is  all  yeiy  well  for  a 
wortliy  Ronge  to  raise  up  his  yoice  against  an  imposture  and  a  mummery  ; 
but  one  really  gets  quite  sick  of  the  subject,  from  the  excessive  importance 
given  to  it,  ami  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  the  pamphlets.  Tlie  Germans* 
who  writo  about  every  thing,  are  little  likely  to  let  so  promising  a  subject 
drop. 

There  is  a  ludicrous  side  to  every  thing.  Strauss,  whose  '  Life  of  Christ' 
made  such  a  noise  through  Europe,  has  ended  by  marrving  an  actress. 
Ronge,  who  is  now  the  great  *  Lion,'  has  not  yet  reached  such  an  anti-climax, 
but  en  attendant,  his  portrait  is  jiainted  on  pipe>bowls  and  dgar-cases  ;  and 
I  have  purchased  a  very  pretty  cigar-case,  with  his  portrait  on  one  side,  and 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves  on  the  other.  Is  not  this  German?  One 
might  almost  call  it  symbolical.  Renown  finds  its  way  to  the  pipes  and  cigar- 
cases,  as  a  symbol  of  the  renowned  thing  ending  in  smoke. 

F^licien  David  is  here,  and  has  produced  his  symphony, '  Le  Desert*  But 
the  success  was  only  partial.  It  was  tried  first  at  Potsdam,  before  the  Court, 
as  in  olden  times  pieces  were  tried  at  Versailles,  before  being  ventured  at 
Paris.  However,  neither  Potsdam  nor  Berlin  are  in  any  enthusiasm  about 
it.    Not  that  a  Berlin  enthusiasm  is  generally  worth  much. 

This  makes  me  remember  that  tlie  public  enthusiasm  for  the  moment  is 
expended  on  what  is  called  the  corto.  This  is  simply  an  afternoon  drive  and 
promenade  in  theThiergarten,  where  two  military  bands  play,  as  in  our  Ken- 
siogton  Gardens,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  princes  and  princesses, 
together  with  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  all  the  nobility,  mingle  with  the 
crowd  of  carriages  and  droschkes  in  an  unaffected  manner ;  and  you  may 
often  see  a  royal  carriage  stopped  on  the  way,  because  a  droschke  is  in  front, 
with  students  or  some  tradesmen.  The  vehicles  all  move  in  a  line,  and  no 
one  makes  way  for  the  other.  The  police  are  there  in  great  numbers,  of 
course ;  where  are  they  not,  in  Pntssia?  The  whole  affair  is  very  orderly,  some- 
what ugly,  and  inordinately  dull.  A  drive  in  Hyde  Park  from  five  to  six,  is 
ten  times  as  splendid  a  spectacle  ;  yet  how  maiw  go  there  to  see  it  ?  In 
Berlin,  every  body— not  every  body  in  a  figure  of*^  speech,  but  numerically— 
who  can,  hastens  to  the  corso^  talks  of  the  corto^  anticipates  the  corsof  as  a 
fibte.  I  have  been  to  three,  and  found  them  tedious  beyond  description.  In 
the  first  place,  the  German  beUet  are  anv  thing  but  pretty.  Yon  may  drive 
for  two  hours  without  meeting  with  a  face  which  in  England  would  attract 
attention.  In  the  second  place,  the  equipages  are  poor,  and  the  horses  in- 
different. And  with  tliese  deficiencies,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  a  cor»o  is 
to  be  worth  going  to.    They  do  not  think  so  in  Berlin. 

I  will  conclude  my  letter  with  an  anecdote,  which  is  amusingly  illustrative 
of  the  way  in  which  stories  arise  and  spread  abroad  about  public  persons. 
Jenny  Lind  is  an  idol  here.  A  youne  actress,  singer,  or  dancer,  is  sure  to 
have  plenty  of  voung  men  in  love  with  her.  Accordingly,  no  one  was  sur- 
prised to  read  m  the  papers  that  Lord  **^'s  son  was  desperately  enamoured  of 
the  enchantress,  Jenny  Lind.  One  paper  afler  another  copied  the  rumour. 
It  passed  into  the  French  papers,  and  from  thence  to  some  of  the  London 
papers.  A  rolling  stone,  as  we  know,  increases  considerably,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  account  of  the  story,  as  it  assumed  its  final  sliape: — Mr.  F, 
desperato :  Lord  *  *  *,  distracted  at  seeing  the  intensity  of  his  son's  passion, 
and  willing  to  waive  the  prejudice  of  birth  and  station,  vuited  the  fair  Jenny, 
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and  proposed  for  hii  son,  declaring  to  her  that  he  and  Lady  •  *  *  wete  mdy 
to  receive  her  as  a  daughter.  But  Jenny  was  not  to  be  tempted,  «aa  not  to 
be  dazzled ;  she  declined.  Surprised  at  such  a  refusal*  his  lordship  again 
and  aeain  reiterated  bis  most  encouraging  assurances.  But  do  ;  the  Svedttfa 
siren  had  lost  her  heart  to  a  poor  young  advocate  at  Stockholm  ;  to  biiD  sbe 
was  faithful,  for  him  she  refused  rank  and  splendour.  The  discoasolate 
father  returned  to  his  disconsolate  son,  and  both  were  unhappy  together. 

It  is  a  pretty  story ;  romantic  and  touching.  It  gave  rise  to  veij  ek>- 
quent  comments.  Some  praised  Lord  *  *  *  for  his  paternal  geDerasity. 
Others  praised  Jenny  Lind  for  her  romantic  constancy;  tlie  poor  advocate! 
the  friend  of  her  youth  I  her  lover,  in  poverty  and  obscurity !  The  whole 
story  was  universally  accredited.  No  one  ever  thought  of  doubting  it;  why 
should  he?  It  was  a  capital  story;  not  a  very  unlikely  one.  But  the  trata 
is,  that,  as  I  know,  Mr.  F.  never  spoke  to  Jennv  Lmd!  He  was  not  evesi  so 
great  an  admirer  of  her  as  many  of  the  other  U-equenters  of  tlie  opam.  He 
admired  her,  of  course,  but  without  enthusiasm;  and,  as  I  say,  never  ipoke 
a  woKd  to  her  in  his  life! 


Bologna,  May  29,  1 845. 

Under  the  judicious  management  of  Signor  Veggetti,  who  repUced  the 
celebrated  Mezzofanti  in  the  university  library  here,  that  institution  has  made 
remarkable  progress.  A  vast  quantity  of  long-neglected  MSS.  have  been 
rescued  from  destruction,  and  gathered  from  various  quarters,  and  a  complete 
catalogue  of  them  is  now  in  progress.  Tlieir  number  is  about  9000,  ai^ 
that  of  the  printed  volumes  is  stated  at  140,000. 

The  Roman  public  have  at  length  been  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  portrait- 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  upon  which  Mr.  Gibson,  R.  A.,  has  been  engaged 
since  his  return  from  England  in  January.  Those  best  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  work,  regard  it  not  only  as  the  artbt  s  chrf-^amvre,  but  as  a  great  tntimpb 
of  art  over  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  The  statue  is  intended  as  a  com- 
panion to  tluit  of  Prince  Albert,  executed  two  yeaw  ago  by  Wolff,  in  the 
character  of  a  Grecian  warrior,  and  both  are  to  be  placed  in  Bixckingfaaio 
Palace. 

The  best  pictures  of  the  Fesch  Gallery  have  been  disposed  of  with  a 
tapidity  by  no  means  anticipated,  from  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  former 
seasons ;  above  1800,  including  all  of  any  pretensions  to  excellence,  haviw: 
been  cleared  off  in  thirty-six  days'  public  sale.  This  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Count  de  Survilliers,  upon  which,  the  powers 
of  residuary  legatee  devolved  upon  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Canino.  The 
sales  have  been  conducted  by  M.  George,  and,  as  the  former  ones,  showed  a 
disregard  to  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  and  generally  an  appearance  of 
bad  faith,  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  materially  checked  competition.  Several 
leading  dealers  from  Paris  and  London  attended  the  auction,  but  generally 
made  few  acquisitions,  the  inferior  pictures  falling  mostly  into  the  hands  of 
Roman  dealers,  whilst  the  gems  were  forced  up,  tar  beyond  trade  prices,  by 
commissions  from  a  distance.  The  most  important  of  these  orders  were  seat 
by  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Man^uis  of  Hartford,  and  Baron  Rothschild, 
of  Paris ;  and,  in  several  instances,  their  competition  brought  a  golden  harvest 
to  the  estate.  Among  the  principal  English  amateur  purchaseis,  were  the 
Earl  of  Northesk,  Mr.  Davenport  Bromley,  Mr.  C.  Tarral,  Mr.  WilliaEDS, 
Mr.  Preston,  and  Mr.  Warrender.  Several  of  the  best  Flemish  and  French 
pictures  (stich  as  the  Wouvermans  and  Greuzes),  brought  prices  with  refereoce 
more  to  fashion  than  artistic  value ;  whilst  numerous  Italian  works  of  high 
merit  and  interest  were  picked  up  at  comparatively  trifling  sums.     It  was 
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lamentable  to  see  such  rare  specimens  of  exactly  the  class  of  art  which  is 
most  wanted  in  our  National  Gfallenr,  such  as  the  Gior^one,  Mantegna, 
Massaocio,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Palmeggiani,  &c.,  pass  into  private  col- 
lections, for  a  few  hundred  ponnds  in  all,  and  tliis  at  the  moment  when  our 
trustees  are  listlessly  asking  'where  any  Italian  pictures  are  now  to  be  got  ? 
It  is  satisfactory,  on  the  other  hand,  to  notice  that  these,  and  many  other  fine 
productions  of  die  same  class,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Bromley,  Mr.  Tarral, 
and  other  En^^ishmen.  Of  a  more  popular  dass,  it  is  enough  to  notice,  that 
a  Spanish  [picture,  attributed  to  Alonzo  Cano,  and  a  large  Rocca  Marcone, 
both  magnificent  specimens  of  colour,  sold  together  under  25L I  A  large 
proportion  of  the  highest  priced  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French  pictures,  having 
been  brouglit  by  the  Canlinal  from  France,  were  not  liable  to  the  export 
doty  of  twenty  per  cent  The  only  picture  which  it  was  understood  would 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  Rome  was 'the  Beato  Angelico,  which  was,  on  that 
account,  bought  in,  far  below  its  value,  but  which,  it  is  believed,  might  now 
be  bad.  The  following  list  of  prices  includes  a  charge  of  five  per  cent.,  to 
cover  expenses  :— 

No.  £ 

106.  Hobbema,  Landscape  (finer  than  Mr.  Holford's,  which  cost  3000/.)  1825 
397.  Nicola  Poussin,  the  Hours ;  this  and  106  bought  by  the  Marquis 

of  Hartford 1820 

54.  Albert  Cuyp,  a  Sea  Town 390 

512.  Luini,  Madonna,  Child,  and  St  John;  bought  by  the  Marquis  of 

Hartford 920 

227.  Jean  Stean,  the  Siesta,  small  size ;  bought  by  Rothschild 440 

356.  Greuze,  the  Broken  Looking-glass,  ditto ;  bought  by  the  Marquis 

of  Hartford 770 

554-5  Albano,  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  and  the  Three  Maries,  large  size...    500 

191.  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  Justus  Lipsius 830 

192.  Ditto^      Ditto    of  Lipsius'  Wife 780 

20a  Ruysdael,  The  Torrent,  250/.,and  The  Cascade,  240A 490 

377.  Lesueur,  Martha  and  Maiy,  an  altarpiece  630 

660.  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesak,  The  Last  Judgment 780 

Frantagna,  Christ  in  the  Garden 275 

239.  Terburg,  An  Interior 630 

IIL  Karl  du  Jardin,  The  Ciiarlatan 620 

874.  Giorgione,  The  Epiphany 400 

254.  Wouvermans,  Return  from  the  Chase ;  bought  by  the  King  of 

Wirtemberg 2800 

382.  Claude  Lorrain,  A  Port  at  Sun  Rise,  small  size 1140 

109.  Van  Huysum,  A  Flower  Vase 400 

110.  Ditto,         Companion 195 

190.  Rembrandt,  Portiaitof  a  Young  Man 685 

S.  del  Piombo,  A  Mural  Painting  in  oil,  three  large  pieces. 300 

S.  Backhuysen,  Ships  at  Anchor 680 

135.  MeUu,  The  Hunter  Asleep,  small  size 2800 

812.  Pordenone  a  Moretto,  The  Doctors  of  the  Church  « 2800 

855.  Greuze,  The  Little  Orphans 2500 

The  republication  of  Muratori*s  '  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum'  has  been 
decided  upon  by  a  society  of  gentlemen  in  Rome,  in  the  event  of  a  subscrip- 
tion list  being  obtained,  within  the  next  year,  such  as  to  guarantee  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  necessary  expenses.  The  edition  will  be  rectified 
by  a  careful  collation  with  all  the  best  MSS.,  some  of  them  unknown  to 
Muratori. 

•  Bought  for  theStddl  Gallery  at  Francfort 
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The  Russian  Ministerial  Journal  for  November,  announces  a  work  as 
Bosnia  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  written  in  the  Servian  langnage,  and 
containing  180  documents,  extending  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  oenturi^, 
peculiarly  interesting  since  tlie  previously  existing  souroen  of  infofmaiCioo 
concerning  the  eaiiy  history  of  Bosnia  were  very  scanty. 

Professor  Hornscbuch  of  Greifewald,  has,  since  the  oommeBcemeot  of  the 
present  year,  been  issuing  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  *  Seaodinaviaa 
Contributions  to  Natural  History,'  and  containing  all  the  best  oonpositNOs 
on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. 

Historical  literature  has,  it  is  said,  bi»n  lately  *  looking  mp*  in  Spain. 
Albola  Galiano's  '  History  of  Spain  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Ma- 
jority of  the  Isabella  II.,'  has  already  advanced  as  far  as  the  ninth  number  of 
the  second  volume.  A  Spanish  translation  has  appeared  of  the  French  work 
of  Weiss :  <  The  History  of  Spain,  from  Philip  11.  to  the  Time  of  the  Boniw 
bons,'  as  well  as  a  very  handsome  though  cheap  edition,  of  Mariana**  *  Historia 
de  Espana.'  In  the  department  of  more  recent  history  may  be  mentioned 
Madrozo's  '  Military  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  Zumatacarregai,'  iUits- 
trated  bv  many  plans  and  engravings,  and  the  commencement  of  the  *  History 
of  the  Kefornied  Cortes/  with  portraits  of  some  of  the  deputies. 

The  traveller  Linden,  who  in  the  year  1841  accompanied  a  scientific  mis- 
sion to  South  America,  has  recently  returned  to  Brussels,  after  having  tn- 
velled  through  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  as  well  as  Jamaica  and 
Cuba.  His  inquiries,  it  is  said,  have  yielded  an  ample  harvest  of  new  disco- 
veries of  especial  interest  to  botanists. 

The  City  of  Paris  has  voted  the  sum  of  41,600  francs  for  paintings  on  gbst 
for  the  churches  of  St  Germain  TAuxerrois,  St,  Gervais,  St.  Eustacbe,  and 
St.  Laurent. 

•  j^'  i?  ^®^"*  ^^  returned  to  Paris  from  China,  bringing  with  him  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  objects  of  art  Most  of  them  date  from  the  reign  of 
»io-nen-Fe,  of  the  Ming  dynasty— therefore  from  the  year  1426,  1436,  On 
one  of  the  v^ls  is  an  inscription  which  has  been  translated  :  •  In  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Sio-nen-F^,  have  I,  U-pang,  Superintendent 
and  Member  of  the  Tribunal  of  Public  Works,  assisted  In  3ie  preparation  of 
tnis  veael.  The  most  remarkable,  in  appearance  however,  which  has  been 
ptoced  in  the  kings  library,  has  neither  a  date  nor  an  inscripUon  which  it  1ms 
bwn  found  possible  to  decipher. 
thirJfl^'^^  *'  Rome,  has  lately  made  a  very  successful  attempt  to  apply 

*«  i^aguerreotype  to  the  copying  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  palimpsests. 
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In  less  than  eleven  minutes  he  produced  a  most  perfect  copy  of  forty-two  folio 
lines  of  a  half  obliterated  Greek  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Dr.  Comarmond,  superintendent  of  the  Archaelogical  Collection  of  the  city 
of  Lyon,  has  lately  published  a  very  interesting  notice  of  a  discovery  made  in 
June,  1841,  on  land  belonging  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  Fouvieres,  on  the 
heights  of  Lyon,  about  four  metres  from  the  eastern  facade  of  the  new  build- 
ings recently  added  to  their  establishment.  It  consists  of  four  pairs  of  gold 
bracelets,  of  which  two  are  decorated  with  coins  of  Commodus,  and  one  with 
a  head  of  Crispina ;  a  single  bracelet  enriched  with  emeralds,  and  another 
with  the  inscription  *  Veneri  et  Tutelae  votum.'  There  are  also  several  neck- 
laces, rings,  and  ear-rings,  several  hundred  silver  coins,  from  the  time  of 
Vespasian  to  that  of  Septimus  Severus,  two  of  Nero,  and  a  gold  quinarius  of 
Commodus. 

In  a  field  belonging  to  the  village  of  Nestomiz,  in  the  Circle  of  Lestmeriz, 
In  fiobemia,the  retiring  of  the  water  after  an  inundation,  has  recently  brought 
to  Hght  a  great  antique  cemetery,  the  soil  deposited  upon  it  by  the  river  hav- 
ing been  washed  away.  In  the  middle  is  a  high  round  paved  place,  supposed 
to  have  been  used  for  burning  the  bodies,  and  by  the  extent  of  the  surface, 
within  which  urns,  lacrymatories,  &c.,  have  been  found,  it  would  appear  there 
must  have  existed  at  one  time  a  considerable  population  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  botanist  Dr.  Rabenhorst,  of  Dresden,  has  lately  received  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  the  cold  medal,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  his  work  on 
the  ciyptogamia  of  Germany ;  Spontini  and  Mendelssohn  Barthaldy  have  re- 
ceived the  Belgian  Order  of  Leopold,  end  F.  David,  in  Paris,  a  diamond  ring 
worth  10,000  francs,  from  King  Liouis  Philippe,  on  the  performance  at  court 
of  his  new  symphony. 

The  town  of  Montbard  is  about  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  to  Buffbn. 

The  well-known  Arabic  scholar.  Baron  de  Slane,  is  about  to  undertake  a 
journey,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
Algiers,  Morocco,  and  Constantinople,  to  purchase  manuscripts  for  the  King's 
Library  at  Paris,  and  to  have  copied  such  as  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
original.  One  of  the  special  objects  of  his  search  will  be  the  historical  works 
of  the  Arabian  writers. 

According  to  the  last  census  of  the  population  of  Russia,  the  serfs  amounted 
to  42,000,000,  of  whom  15,000,000  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  27,000,000  to 
private  individuals.  Hie  entire  popu  lation  of  the  empire  exceeded  53,000,000 
of  souls. 

The  thirteenth  session  of  the  Scientific  Congress  of  France  will  open  at 
Rheims  on  the  1st  of  September  next. 

We  have  beard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the  '  alarming  spread  of  popery,' 
some  predicting  with  joy  and  boastfulness  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  about 
to  resume  her  ancient  catholic  sway  over  Christendom,  and  others  in  real  or 
feigned  terror  calling  on  their  protestant  brethren  to  take  note  of  the  progress 
already  made  in  that  direction.  An  inkling  of  what  the  pope  himself  thinks 
of  the  state  and  prospects  of  his  own  cause,  may  tend  to  moderate  the  vaunt- 
ings  of  the  one  party  and  the  fears  of  the  other.  If  the  head  be  sick  and  the 
heart  &int,  what  matters  it  how  co'nvulsively  life  displays  itself  in  the  extre- 
mities ?  Now  his  holiness,  so  far  from  feeling  strong  enough  to  cope  with  tlie 
spirit  of  the  age,  sees  no  safety  for  himself  but  in  keeping  the  said  spirit  and 
its  works  as  far  as  possible  from  his  own  doors.  He  is  no  longer  content  with 
prohibiting  such  obvious  vehicles  of  thought  as  books  and  manuscripts,  or 
anathematising  the  truths  of  physical  science  like  his  predecessor,  who  con- 
demned Galileo,  but  he  furthermore  sets  his  face  against  all  the  efforts  of  com- 
mercial and  manufiicturing  industry.    Wielding  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
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he  is  afmid  of  steam.  Railways  are  the  objects  of  his  particnlar  aversion. 
The  King  of  Naples,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Northern  Italy,  are  acdvdy  eo- 
couragiDg  the  spread  of  railway  commuoication  through  their  respective  do- 
minioDS,  but  all  their  most  strenuous  endeavours  liave  fiiiled  to  overcome  the 
pope's  obstinate  resistance  to  the  system .  It  is  probable  tliat  ere  long  all  Italy, 
except  the  States  of  the  Church,  will  be  covered  bv  a  net  work  of  railway^ 
but  not  one  line  is  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  hallowed  frontier.  This  is 
pitiable  enough,  but  what  will  the  reader  say  to  Lord  Peter*s  last  freak?  He 
has  fulmined  an  interdict  against  that  diabolical  invention  of  these  latter  evil 
days,  the  art  of  gilding  by  electricity ! 

M.  Vincenzo  Devit,  a  distinguished  professor  of  tlie  college  of  Padua,  has 
recentiy  discovered  somf  httlierto  unknown  sentences  of  Varro,  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  Cicero.  The  fragments  are  found  in  an  old  roanuscript 
belonging  to  the  college  library. 

Meteorological  observations  made  in  Belgium  seem  to  indicate  a  continual 
yearly  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  the  spring  rains.  There  fell  in  Mar, 
1842,  49*52  millimetres;  in  May,  1843,  52-89m. ;  in  May,  1844,  81-04ai'; 
and  from  the  1st  to  the  29th  of  May,  1845,  106*09m.  The  rains  in  the  hutrr 
part  of  the  month  were  particularly  copious,  amounting  to  69m.  between  the 
21st  and  the  29thy  and  of  this  quantity  28m.  fell  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  from  noon  to  noon  of  the  28th  and  29th. 

Tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Euler,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  published,  for  it  will  cootaio 
several  tracts  by  that  celebrated  mathematician,  which  are  deposited  in  MS. 
in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Dorpat,  and  have  never  yet  been  printed, 
besides  others  which  are  to  be  found  in  various  libraries  of  Germany.  The 
edition  will  form  about  thirty  volumes. 

The '  Revue  de  Paris*  announces  (April  24th,  1845)  that  the  new  attempts 
to  sink  artesian  wells  in  Algeria  have  been  highly  successful.  The  engineer, 
M.  Fournel,  it  appears,  has  proved  by  a  very  accurate  survey,  tliat  the  nature 
of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  near  the  sea-coast  offers  grrat 
facilities  for  extracting  large  supplies  of  water  from  an  inconsiderable  depth 
below  the  surface.  It  is  expected  that  these  artesian  wells  will  greatly  alter 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  that,  by  means  of  them  vegetation  may  be  made 
gradually  to  encroach  on  the  limits  of  the  desert.  A  jet  of  frc^  water  sud- 
denly issuing  from  its  subterraneous  haunts  in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  would 
certainly  gather  an  oasis  around  it.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce sudi  a  jet  remains  to  be  seen. 
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policies  of  liords  Palmerston  and 
Aberdeen  towards  the  French,  212  ; 
political  character  of  M.  Guizot,  213; 
extension  of  the  right  of  search.  216; 
objections  of  Hussia,  217;  intrigues, 
220;  treaty  of  the  Dardanelles,  223; 
Toxy  ministry,  226;  General  Cass, 
227;  Ashburton  Capitulation,  233; 
naral  strength  of  England,  238;  M. 
Guizot's  plan,  242  ;  horrors  of  the 
slaye-trade,  244;  French  statesmen, 
247 ;  necessity  for  the  active  exertions 
of  the  Anti-davery  party,  252. 
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Harold  Haarfager,  founder  of  the  Nor- 
wegian monarchy,  83. 

Harris's  (Sir  William  Comwallis)  pro- 
ject for  transporting  laden  merchant 
vessels,  by  railway,  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez,  253. 

Heme's  Germany,  429—449. 

Hemzen's  Bureaucracy  of  Prussia,  98. 

iTenry'tf  First  Latin  Book.  By  Rev.  T. 
K.  Arnold,  170. 

Hermione,  character  of,  318. 

Arotf  Ages  of  the  North,  74;  state  of 
ancient  Scandinavian  civilisation,  75 ; 
coming  of  Odin,  78;  his  deification, 
79;  his  institutions,  80  ;  festival  of 
YuIc,  80  ;  Sea-Kings,  82  ;  Harold 
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ture, 85  ;  discovery  of  Iceland,  86; 
Things  on  assemblies,  87;  tradition 
of  a  Scandinavian  settlement  in 
Switzerland,  89 ;  laws  of  revenge,  96; 
Northern  mythology,  97. 

HisUnre  de  la  Revolution  Fraufaise, 
success  of  the,  110. 

Histoire  des  Contes  de  Flandre,  jusqu'^ 
Fav^nement  de  la  Maison  de  Bour- 
gogne.  (History  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  to  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy.)  Par  Edouard 
le  Glay,  269 ;  des  Pasteurs  du  Desert. 
Par  Nap.  Peyrat,  335;  des  Peuples 
duNord,  Par  Henri  Wheaton,Minis- 
tre  des  Estats  Unis  d'Amcrique,  pres 
la  Cour  de  Prusse.  Traduit  del'  An- 
glais, par  Paul  Guillot,  74 ;  du  Con- 
sulat  et  I'Empire,  par  L.  A.  Thiers, 
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History  of  British  India,  from  1805  to 
1835.  By  Horace  Hayman  Wilson, 
34;  nature  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India*  35;  Mr.  Mills's  pre- 
judices, 38  ;  Lord  Minto's  appoint- 
ment, 40;  story  of  Laksliman  Dawa, 
41;  attack  at  Amritsir,  45;  house- 
tax  in  India,  47 ;  quarrel  of  Moham- 
medans with  Hindus,  48 ;  discontents 
at  Benares,  51 ;  Lord  Minto's  policy, 
55;  of  Oregon  and  California.  By 
Robert  Greenhow,  Librarian  to  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  489.;  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire.  By  L.  A.  Thiers.  Trans- 
lated by  D.  Forbes  Campbell,  109; 
of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  269;  de- 
cline of  English  Literature,  270; 
historians,  273;  origin  of  the  house 
of  Flanders,  275;  crusades,  278; 
feudal  allegiance,  279  ;  Charles  the 
Good,  281 ;  victory  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus at  Bovines,  283;  battle  of  Cour- 
trai,  287;  Louis  of  Nevers,  288;  of 
the  Oregon  Territory  and  British 
North  American  Fur  Trade.  By 
John  Dunn,  late  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  489 ;  of  the  Political 
and  InteUectual  Condition  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Bruno 
Bauer,  429—432. 

Horrors  of  the  Slave-trade,  244. 

House-tax  in  India,  47. 

Hunchback,  story  of  the,  412. 


Iceland,  discovery  of,  86. 

India  (British)  history  of,  34 ;  British 
power  in,  35;  famines  in,  388;  tra- 
velling in,  390;  Legislative  Depart- 
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ment,  7th  of  May,  1645,  despatch  of 
the  HonouiabLs  the  Court  of  Diieo- 
toni,  to  the  Gtoyernor-Qeneral  of  In- 
dia in  Oouncil,  382. 

i}u/ttmArchipelafo,476;  boiiie-tai,47; 
navy,  454, 

Industrial  conv^t  at  CoideUe,  208  {  to- 
pography of  Lancashire,  201. 

Influence  of  railways  ^on  the  natiTes  of 
India^  397. 

Instiiutians  of  Odin,  80. 

International  ]aM  of  oonuneroe,  146. 

iKtriguet,  220. 

/«&iiM{ofSoootra,470. 

lethmua  of  Sua,  25d{  of  Tehnant^pec, 
254. 

Italian  ^taie  dealers,  fraodnlent  prac- 
tices of;  11—25;  taste  for  art»  2. 
J. 

Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  525. 
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K. 

Kamptee,  cotton  trade  o^  385. 

K^ler'a  ( Addbert)  edition  of  the  GesU 
Romanorom,  410. 

King  of  Prussia's  promises,  104. 

Kleber,  143. 

L. 

Labourlie,  357. 

£a  Fojfotk^  the  warlike  hermit^  369. 

Lakshman  DawOj  41. 

Lancaehirtf  industrial  topography  ol^ 
201. 

Lamruages,  varioos  methods  of  teaching, 
173. 

Laporte,  350. 

Latin^  Clenard's  plan  of  teaching,  174. 

Latin  Grammar,  by  L.  £.  Peithman, 
170. 

Laws  of  prirate  revenge  of  the  Ancient 
Scandkiayians,  96. 

Legion  of  Honour,  127. 

L^an  Faucher's  Manchester  in  1844, 
198;  industrial  topography  of  Lan- 
cashire, 201 ;  literary  men  of  Man- 
chester, 204  ;  drunkenness,  205  ; 
English  industxy,  207  ;  Abb4  Pous- 
set's  industrial  convent,  208. 

Lessing,  303. 

Le  Verfs  general  and  practical  system 
of  teacMng  languages,  170. 

Lieutenants  Guy  and  Cogan,  458. 

Life  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter, 
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ther with  Uie  autobiography.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  525. 

Idterarg  men  of  Prussia,  100. 
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ScandiniiTians*  85. 

Lope  de  Vega,  329. 
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foreign  policy,  55. 

Louis  and  Clarke,  492. 
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507. 
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Map  of  Oregon,  517. 
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Maritime  law,  147. 
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1666, 154. 
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ration of  mothers  and  children  in 
France,  191;  dangers  of  a  pfiests 
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Military  USd,  slavery  o^  106. 

MUTs  History  of  India,  38. 

Modems  Philogie  und  die  deutichcB 
Schulen.  (Modem  Philology  and 
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Mager,  170. 

Mofrai  (M.  Duflat  de)  OregMi  Teni- 
tory,  489. 

Mokhtiy  Captain  Lowe  at,  468. 

MonteiOCs  (Colonel)  ezpeditioii,  486. 
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170. 

Montrevd,  358. 

MoreaUf  140. 
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l^Hvei  of  India,  39B 

Natural  method  of  loamiiig  langaages, 
177. 

Naturtt  Arrangenwnt  and  scholastic 
Importance  of  a  regular  Study  of 
Modem  Languages  and  Literature. 
By  Dr.  Mager,  170 

Nature  of  the  British  Governnaent  in 
India,  35 

Naval  strength  of  England,  238 

Necessity  for  the  active  exertions  of  the 
Anti-SlaTcry  party,  262 

Negroes  of  the  Chagos  islands,  482 

Neutrtdit^  of  Prussia,  121 

Nootka  Treaty,  504. 

Northern  mythology,  97. 

Ncrtkmett,  History  of  the,  74. 
O. 

Objeetione  of  Russia  to  the  Right  of 
Search,  217. 

Objections  to  railways  in  India,  401 

Odin,  coming  of,  78;  deification  of,  79; 
institutions  of,  80. 

Old  scliolastic  plan  of  teaching  lan- 
guages, 178. 

Ouendcrfs  new  Method  of  Learning 
to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  Ger- 
man Language  in  Six  Months,  170. 

Oregon  Question,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Falconer,  489. 

Origin  of  the  Greek  drama,  293. 

Origin  of  the  House  of  Flanders,  275. 

Overthrow  of  the  Camisards,  377. 
P. 

Palmergton  (Lord),  policy  of,  212. 

Patinas  Study  of  Greek  Tragedy,  290. 

Patrons  of  Art,  English,  French,  and 
German,  26. 

Peithman^s  Practical  Latin  Grammar, 
170. 

Persecution  of  the  French  Protestants, 
336. 

Perr^s  German  University  Education, 
518. 

Peyraft  Histoire  des  Pasteurs  du 
Desert,  335. 

Pkmp  Augustus,  283. 

Piit^  genius  of,  133. 

P/anofM.  Guizot,242. 

Policy  of  Lord  Minto,  55. 

PoUtkal  character  of  M.  Guizot,  213. 

Political  grievances  of  Germany,  486- 
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Neuzeit,herausgegeben  und  eingelei- 
tet  Ton  Hermann  Marggraff.  (Politi- 
cal Poems  of  Modern  Germany,  edited 
by  H.  Marggraff,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion.) 429. 
Pditiache  Wochenstube — ^Eine  Komo- 
die.  (The  PoHtical  Accoucliemcnt — 
a  Comedy.)  Von  R.  E.  I'rutr,  429. 
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Pontd^  Montvert,  ftttdtAr  oti,  248. 

PousseCs  (Abb^)  industrial  convent  at 
GordeUe,  208. 

Poverty  of  the  natives  of  India,  898. 

Ptitre  (du),  de  la  Femme,  et  de  la 
Famille,  par  Jules  Michelet,  188. 

Prevesische  Biireaukratlo,  ron  Rarl 
Heinzen,  98. 

Priest*8  dangeron3  position,  198. 
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guages,  180. 

Prohibited  books,  99. 

Project  for  Transporting  Laden  Met- 
chant  Vessels  by  Railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  By  Sir  William 
Comwallis  Harris,  253. 

Promises  of  the  ICing  of  Prussia,  104. 

Prophetesses,  865. 

Prussia,  education  in,  108;  neutrality 
of,  191. 

Prussian  literary  men,  100. 

political  satire,  440. 

Prutz*s  political  comedy,  448. 

Pttseyites,  188. 

Purchase  of  Iiouisiana,  499. 

Puttman*8  German  Citizen's  Book  for 
1845,  429. 
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Racine,  316. 

liailroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
253. 

Railways  in  India,  382;  cotton  trade  of 
Kamptee,  385  ;  famines,  388;  tra- 
velling in  India,  390 ;  influence  of 
railways  on  the  natives,  397 ;  poverty 
of  the  natives,  398,  objections  to 
railways,  401  ;  short  experimental 
line,  403 ;  government  superinton* 
dence,  409. 

Red  Sea,  survey  of  the,  461. 

Religion  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 
81. 

Revival  of  the  drama,  29 1. 

Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  339. 

Richter  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich),  625. 

Right  of  Search,  extension  of  the,  216. 

Rise  and  fall  of  the  European  drama, 
290. 

Robertsonian  method,  187. 

Roland,  death  of,  379. 

Roman  imitation  of  Greek  Art.  301. 

Russian  objections  to  the  Right  of 
Search,  216. 

S. 

SaiHng  Directions  for  the  Rod  Sea.  By 
R.  Moresby  and  T.  Elwon,  Esqrs., 
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the  East  India  Company,  454. 
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Scandinaviam,  (the  ancient)  constitu- 
tion and  manners  of,  74 ;  state  of 
civilisation  of,  75  ;  religion  of,  81  ; 
literature  of,  85  ;  laws  of  revenge 
of,  96. 
Sea-Kings  or  Vikingr,  82. 
Sepuier^  death  of,  349. 
Senegas  (Baron  de),  159. 
Separation  of  mothers  and  children  in 

France,  191. 
Siey^,  117. 

Sketches  of  the  Baron  Camuccini,  2. 
Slavery  of  a  military  life,  106. 
Shive  Trade.    Copy  of  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the 
SlaTC  Trade.  Presented  to  Farlijiment 
hy  her  Majesty's  command,  211. 
Slave  Trade,  horrors  of  the,  244. 
SocotrOy  470. 
Sophocles,  72—314. 

Sophokks  (Des)  Antigone,  Griechisch 
und  Deutsch.     Herausgegeben  Ton 
August  Bockh.    (The  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  Greek  and  German),  56. 
Spanish  daims  to  Oregon,  503. 
Spanish  without  a  Mpter.    By  A.  H. 
Montelth.    (Robertsonian  Slethod.) 
170. 
Statesmen  of  France,  247. 
Statistics  of  Oregon,  496. 
Steffens,  memoirs  of,  520. 
Story  of  Argus,  418. 
iS^toryof  the  Hunchback,  412. 
StriniUiolm*s  Expeditions  of  the  Sea- 
kings,  Constitution  and  Manners  of 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  74. 
Stwienti  of  Art  in  Rome,  33. 
Suez,  project  for  RaiUroad  across  Isth- 
mus of,  253. 
Surveys  of  the    Indian    Navy,   454 ; 
survey  of  Captains  Ross  and  Mang- 
han,    456;    Lieutenants    Guy    and 
Cogan,  458;  survey  of  the  Red  Sea, 
461;  volcano  in  the  Red  Sea,  464; 
Captain  Lowe  at  Mokha,  4^;  Island 
of  Socotra,  470;  African  coast  of  the 
lied  Sea,  475;  Indian  Arcliipelago, 
476;  Negroes  of  the  Chagos  Islands, 
482;  Colonel  Montelth*8  expedition, 
486. 
Switzerland^  Tradition  of  a  Scandina- 
vian settlement  in,  89. 
T. 
Table  of  the  Indian  Navy,  454. 
Talleyrand,  121-151. 
Teaching  of  Languages,  170;  various 
methods  of,  163 ;  Clenard's  plan  of 
teaching  Latin,  174;  natural  system, 
1 77 ;  old  scholastic  plan,  178;  progres- 
sive system,  180;  Robertsonian  me- 
thod 187. 


Tehuantepee,  Isthmus  of,  234. 
Testamentary  law  in  France,  131. 
Thiers*  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire,  109;  success  cf  the  Hii^Mrc 
de  la  Revolution  FTan9aise,  110;  the 
Directory,  1 12;  Naptdoon,  115;  AbU 
Sieyds,   117;  neutrality  of  Ftus»iA, 
121 ;  Talleyrand,  121 ;  General  Bear- 
nonville,   123;    First    Consul,  124; 
Legion  of  Honour,  127;  Councils  of 
Prefecture,  129;  Testamentary  lav. 
131;  genius  of  Pitt,  133;  vietozy  a: 
Marengo,  139;  Moreao.  140;  Kleber 
and  Desaix,  143;  international  laur 
of  commerce,  146 ;  maritime  law,  147 ; 
character  of  Fouche,  150;  of  Talley- 
rand. 161 ;  M.  Thiers'  style,  153. 
T^tJi^  or  assemblies  of  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians, 87. 
Tory  ministry,  226. 
Tradition  of  a  Scandinavian  settlement 

in  Switzerland,  89. 
Travelling  in  India,  390. 
Treaty  of  the  Dardanelles^  223. 

V. 
Various  methods  of  learning  languages. 

173, 
Ficibf^  at  Marengo,  139;  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus at  Bovines,  283. 
Vikingr  or  Sea-kings,  82. 
Vittars,  Marshal,  378. 
Volcano  of  G^bel  Tier,  464. 
Voltaire^  326. 

W. 
Wahrheit^  aus  Jean  Paul's  Leben,  535. 
Want  of  artistical  literature,  31. 
War  in  the  Oevennes^  335. 
Was  ich  erlebte,  aus  der  Erinnenmg 
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Steffens,  520. 
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Bedeutung,  des  schulmaaslgen  Sta- 
diums der  neueren  Sprachen  and  Lit- 
teraturen.     (Nature,  ArrangemeDt, 
and  Scholastic  Importance  of  a  re- 
gular Study  of  Modem  Languages 
and  Literature.)    Von  Dr.  Magcr, 
170. 
Wheatan^s  History  of  the  Nortbmeo,  74. 
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ten  der  Alten  Scandinavien.    (Ex- 
peditions of  the  Sea-Elnga,  Constitu- 
tion and  Manners  of  the  Ancient 
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Y. 
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